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STATE     OF    THE     POOR. 


REFLECTI0H8    OH    TEB    MEANS    OF    AUELIOBATINO    TEEIB    CONDITION. 


*Thb  m*direet94  faifant  mind  if  fbe  root  of  Um  tree  of  Idlenen,  out  of  whoee  moltltadiiioiit 
branches  comes  Ibrtfi  the  fruit  of  Psaperism,  in  all  its  rarieties  of  formi.' 

The  conrfdertiion:  of  this  subject  leads  us  at  once  to  the  education 
of  children.  As  Icfng  as  the  means  eniployed  to  reliere  mankind 
are  directed  toward  the  adult  portion  of  the  pojfMilation  alone,  they 
will  only  produce  a  temporary  relief :  it  is  trjpng  to  cure  an  evil 
without  first  attacking  its  source.  The  effect,  it  is  well  known,  will 
continue  the  same,  wnile  the  cause  is  but  partially  removed.  Mis- 
sionaries in -every  department  of  benevolence  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  permanent  reforms,  and  obtaining  proselytes,  onlv  so 
far  as  they  have  included  the  education  of  young  children  in  their 
system  of  efforts.  All  this  is  well  known ;  we  are  fully  aware  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  ideas  expressed  above ;  but  are  these 
truths  aci§d  upon  ?  We  think  not.  The  Jesuits  are  the  only  asso- 
ciation who  as  a  body  have  made  it  a  fundamental  principle  to  take 
possession  of  the  infant  mind.  In  all  countries,  and  at  all  periods  of 
their  existence,  they  have  selected  the  best  location  for  their  semina- 
ries of  learning,  and  secured  the  greatest  proportion  of  pupils.  If 
they  observe  an  individual  of  powerful  intellect  among  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge,  they  are  prevented  by  no  obstacle  from 
bringing  him  over  to  their  interests  :  they  flatter,  they  allure,  they 
take  hold  of  him  with  the  strong  bands  of  kindness  and  love ;  u 
necessary,  they  even  supply  his  temporal  wants ;  and  thus  acquire 
one  more  disciple  and  devoted  tool.  Much  could  be  said  on  this 
subject  in  proof  that  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  Roman  Church 
has  perpetuated  its  sway  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  see 
the  palpable  consequences  of  the  system  in  the  prosperity  which 
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has  atteDded  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  even  in  their  very  exist- 
ence at  this  day,  although  successively  persecuted,  hunted  down  and 
expelled  from  eveiy  country  of  Europe. 

If  then  you  would  permanently  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  it  is  not  by  founding  alms-houses  nor  by  forming  societies  to 
convey  relief  to  the  home  of  the  indigent,  and  other  like  institutions 
and  associations,  which,  although  good  in  themselves,  and  serviceable 
to  the  present  individual,  do  not  fulfil  the  expectation  once  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  good  influence  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  exert  on  the  masses.  What,  then,  must  be  done  ?  We 
would  say,  take  the  children  ;  educate  them  to  some  useful  purpose. 
Although  your  Sabbath  school  and  free-school  systems  are  admirable, 
as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  not  sufficient :  another  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  free-school,  where  book-lore  is  imparted.  Let  each 
school,  beside  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  contain  one  or  more  de- 
partments devoted  to  the  teaching  of  a  trade  or  a  profession,  and  let  the 
entrance  into  the  operative  department  he  granted  as  a  recompense  to 
the  good  scholar.  Thus  you  create  emulation,  and  give  to  labor  its 
own  honorable  place.  The  influence  imbibed  in  that  way  would 
follow  one  and  all  through  life ;  as,  having  been  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  regard  it  as  a  distinction  to  be  permitted  to  labor,  they 
would  never  be  ashamed  of  it.  We  believe  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  greater  number  of  paupers  are  brought  to  their  misery  either 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  work,  or  from  a  false  pride,  which 
prevented  them  from  putting  what  knowledge  they  did  possess  to 
use.  Paupers  are  not  bom  such,  as  a  class ;  they  sink  gradually  to 
that  condition  from  the  higher  steps  of  the  social  ladder,  influenced 
by  a  false  sense  of  their  pretended  dignity,  and  fearing  it  would  be 
impaired  by  such  manual  labor  as  might  have  supplied  honor- 
ably all  their  wants.  That  false  dignity  can  be  done  away  with  by 
bringing  up  the  children  in  due  reverential  spirit  toward  labor;  but 
do  you  say  that  this  is  Utopian ;  that  we  can  never  bring  boys  to 
consider  it  as  a  recompense  to  go  to  the  carpenter's  bench  and  work 
out  then*  hours  of  recreation  ]  This  would  be  a  mistake,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  there  does  not  exist  a  parent  who  cannot  make 
the  trial  and  prove  it  to  be  such.  Man,  of  his  nature,  is  imitative,  and 
children  are  most  especially  so ;  a  little  girl  is  never  more  happy 
than  when  she  imitates  the  work  of  her  mother  with  her  doll ;  so 
does  the  little  boy  imitate  the  father  in  his  work,  avocation,  or  vices. 
Let  a  merchant  say  to  his  little  son,  that  if  he  behaves  well  he  will 
be  permitted  to  go  to  the  bank  and  caiTy  his  book  to  have  his  ac- 
count brought  up.  Who  doubts  that  the  boy  will  be  proud  and 
happy  of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  him,  and  will  strive  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  trust  ?  Let  the  mechanic  say  to  his  child, 
that  if  he  brings  home  a  testimonial  of  satisfaction  from  his  school- 
teacher he  will  be  permitted  to  work  with  his  father's  tools.  If  the 
trial  is  made,  and  succeeds  in  inducing  the  two  boys  to  win  the  right 
and  privilege  of  being  useful,  then  are  we  not  wrong  in  stating  that 
ioork — actual  and  profitable  labor — can  be  introduced  as  a  branch 
of  education,  and  be  made  attractive  by  being  held  out  as  a  privilege 
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and  recpmpense  to  those  who  deserve  them.  In  times  far  back  from 
our  present  enlightened  era,  manual  labor  was  the  main  occupation 
of  the  multitude,  and  book-lore  the  privilege  of  the  few.  The  bene- 
volent efforts  of  civilization  have  placed  the  last  within  the  reach  of 
all,  at  least  in  our  blessed  land  ;  but  the  first  has  been  unduly  thrown 
back,  as  unworthy  of  keeping  pace  with  the  labor  of  the  mind.  This 
is  wrong.  Gqd  has  so  arranged  our  nature^  that  we  shall  always 
find  happiness  in  the  discreet  tue  of  our  faculties,  but  mi8ft)rtune  anc^ 
ruin  in  the  abuse.  We  must  blend  the  manual  with  the  intellectuaj^ 
labor,  or  we  place  ourselves  in  the  anomalous  position  ot  a  man  who 
would  make  use  of  only  one  arm,  which  would  grow  strong  in  the 
exercise,  while  the  other  would  become  puny  and  useless.  The 
wise  man  developes  the  strength  of  both  body  and  mind ;  they  aro 
twin  brothers,  and  one  never  thrives  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but 
that  it  is  made  to  suffer  from  a  future. reliction.  A  nation  or  a  com- 
munity must,  in  order  to  attain  the  healthy  equilibrium  of  mental 
and  physical  strength,  from  which  alone  public  as  well  as  private 
happiness  and  prosperity  result,  take  care  to  cultivate  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind,  and  give  an  undue  preference  to  neither.  The 
public  schools,  with  the  present  organization,  supply  the  wants  of 
the  mind,  but  not  those  of  the  physical  faculties ;  hence  the  distaste 
of  the  pupils  for  manual  labor,  which  is  the  first  cause  of  pauperism. 

It  is  true  that  the  good  consequences  of  the  plan  we  wish  to  sug- 
gest, even  if  adopted  nowt  cannot  be  felt  immediately  ;  it  is  true  that 
we  must  at  least  wait  fifteen  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  for  its  happy 
results  to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  but  man  as  an  individual  is  able  to 
do  but  little  ;  his  life  is  too  short  to  accomplish  any  one  object  fully. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  the  good  of  the  race  in  view  that  we  can 
hope  for  complete  success^  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exe- 
cuting this  plan ;  no  work  of  man  is  without  them.  God  has  placed 
them  in  our  path  as  remembrancers  of  His  curae,  once  pronounced 
against  our  race ;  but,  as  a  kind  Father,  He  places  the  remedy  always 
near  the  evil,  and  Hb  has  attached  an  unspeakable  happiness  to  the 
realization  of  our  plans,  the  hope  of  which  makes  us  bear  with 
patience  the  difficulties  we  encounter. 

One  of  those  difficulties  is  that  of  bringing  the  children  of  the 
multitude  into  any  school  whatever ;  but  we  must  bring  them  there. 
If  laws  are  necessary  for  the  purpose,  let  vs  make  laws. 

This  would  perhaps  be  a  good  opportunity  for  a  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  true  liberty ;  but  as  it  would  not  be  to  the  point,  and  we 
are  not  sure  thnt  we  could  do  justice  to  the  subject,  we  will  take  for 
granted  that  all  reflecting  minds  agree  to  this,  that  license  is  not 
freedom. 

It  is  in  our  opinion  an  abuse  of  freedom  to  permit  the  uneducated 
multitude  to  keep  their  children  from  school,  not  at  liome,  but  in  the 
streets,  to  tho  great  annoyance  of  the  citizens  of  all  large  cities. 
That  they  are  in  the  streets,  instead  of  being  kept  at  homo,  needs 
no  proof,  we  believe. 

There  was  a  law  in  Connecticut  in  17 — ,*  which  enforced  a  penalty 

*  Tks  exact  dafee  it  is  not  in  oar  power  to  gire,  but  it  if  among  the '  Blue  Lawt.' 
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on  the  parent  who  permitted  his  child  to  stay  away  from  school. 
Why  should  not  such  a  one  be  enacted  and  enforced  in  this  State  ? 
If  public  opinion  calls  for  it  we  would  soon  have  it,  and  the  good 
example  may  be  followed  by  our  sister  States. 

The  system  of  our  free-schools  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
these  must  become  boarding-schools,  before  the  plan  is  called  perfect. 
For  this,  however,  the  time  has  perhaps  not  yet  arrived.  We  should 
not  omit  our  beautiful  system  of  Sabbath  schools :  indeed,  enough 
praises  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  plan,  for  without  the  aid  of  religion 
what  can  a  nation  or  a  community  do  1  What  we  would  suggest 
would  work  in  unison  and  harmony  with  those  above  named,  for 
tickets  of  satisfaction  from  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  would  be 
counted  as  equivalent  to  those  of  the  other  teachers  in  gaining  for 
the  possessor  admission  into  the  privileged  department. 

Our  suggestion  then  is  this  : 

That  the  public  schools  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
may  have  one  especial  object  in  view  in  the  instruction  imparted  to 
its  pupils,  and  be  connected  with  a  department  of  manual  labor. 
That  these  different  departments  be  so  arranged  that  the  book  in- 
struction be  made  to  agree  with  the  manual  labor ;  for  example,  the 
school  whose  book  instruction  directs  its  pupils  toward  the  study  of 
the  law,  may  be  connected  with  a  laboring  department  of  cabinet-fur- 
niture, carpenters  and  turners.  Let  the  laboring  department  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  school-room,  and  its  direction  be  entrusted  to  the  super- 
intendance  of  a  religious,  conscientious  mechanic,  who,  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  the  proper  dignity  invested  in  his  office,  will  receive  the 
tickets  of  admission  with  due  deference  and  ceremony,  and  usher 
the  youne  privileged  one  into  the  room  with  earnest  congratulation. 
The  mechanic  teacher  will  permit  the  young  boy  to  look  at  and 
handle  the  toy- tools  arranged  around  the  room,  and  if  he  seems  to 
prefer  the  saw  to  the  plane,  (for  predilections  of  that  kind  exist  in  all 
minds)  let  him  be  permitted  to  proffer  all  questions  in  relation  to  its 
use,  varieties  and  history.  The  handling  of  the  favorite  instrument 
will  be  enough  for  the  first  lesson ;  the  use  of  it  will  be  for  the  next ; 
and  so  on  progressively,  until  the  young  apprentice  is  able  to  bring 
his  work  to  the  quarterly  exhibition,  which  may  be  a  box  of  square, 
long,  or  octaeon  shape,  all  planned  and  made  by  himself,  or  in  the 
planing  of  which  he  may  have  been  helped  by  one  of  his  young  com- 
panions, who  may  have  first  preferred  the  plane  instead  of  the  saw. 

Thus  of  ivory  or  wood  turning  and  all  other  branches.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  all  cases  not  to  gratify  every  wish  of  the  apprentice,  for 
fear  of  the  natural  satiety  to  which  the  mind  of  children  as  well  as  man 
is  subject,  but  on  the  contrary,  always  to  send  the  boy  away  with  some 
new  wish  un gratified,  to  he  realized  on  the  morrow.  The  mechanic 
teacher  would  very  soon  be  able  to  derive  assistance  in  teaching  the 
beginners  from  the  older  pupils. 

The  school  whose  studies  tend  to  make  physicians  by  the  study  of 
botany,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  branches  conducive 
to  medical  studies,  may  take  as  its  department  of  manual  labor,  the 
art  of  dyeing  stufis  in  which  chemistry  is  practically  demonstrated  ,* 
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bIbo  the  fine  cutlery,  as  being  related  to  the  surgical  iustruments  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  put  to  use ;  again  the  box-makiug  for  those 
same  instruments. 

The  school  intended  to  prepare  for  the  navy  may  have  a  noble 
department  of  manual  labor  for  all  things  needed  in  a  ship ;  from  the 
sau-cloth  to  ship-building  offers  a  wide  fiehl  for  selection.  The  school 
fi>r  those  who  prepare  for  the  army  may  take  for  its  labor  department 
all  that  which  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  arms,  tents,  sol- 
dier's clothes,  etc. 

By  this  arrangement  we  gain  two  points  :  first,  you  honor  labor  as 
it  should  be,  and  prepare  the  next  generation  for  profitable  indu8ti*y ; 
secondly,  you  give  to  society  better  physicians,  lawyers,  etc. ;  for  when 
the  time  comes  that  those  boys,  having  become  young  men,  should 
take  to  the  study  of  medicine,  for  example,  they  come  to  that  study 
with  all  the  preparatory  knowledge  necessary  for  rapid  advance. 
The  present  book-knowledge  extant  in  the  world  is  too  immense  to 
be  contained  perfect  in  its  different  branches  in  any  one  man's  head 
or  mind ;  hence  the  necessity  of  selecting  one  of  the  branches,  and 
of  placing  our  children  early  in  the  path  that  leads  to  that  selection.  With 
the  present  mode  of  instruction,  lawyers,  physicians,  warriors  or  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  all  receive  the  same  identical  book-instruction ; 
and  when  they  have  finished  their  regular  course  of  studies ;  that  is, 
when  they  have  learned,  as  it  were,  the  mere  names  of  ancient  and 
modem  authors  and  heroes,  (for  they  do  little  more  than  that  while 
they  are  at  school,)  they  then  enter  into  the  special  road  of  useful 
learning  adapted  to  what  is  to  be  their  profession  for  life.  Now  who 
but  sees,  on  reflection,  that  this  is  a  great  loss  of  time,  which  might  be 
much  better  employed  in  studies  preparatory  to  the  course  that  would 
initiate  them  in  their  profession  ?  We  live  '  fast*  in  this  our  century ; 
and  all  professional  avenues  are  crowded  with  the  votaries  of  Fame 
and  Fortune.  Time  should  be  economized.  Many  paupers  become 
such  only  afler  having  tried  faithfully,  but  in  vain,  to  become  masters 
of  a  profession  or  a  trade  for  which  they  had  not  been  properly  brought 
up.  A  pauper  becomes  one  only  afler  trying  all  other  trades.  It  costs 
his  natural  pride  many  struggles  before  he  can  adopt  it.  Give  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade,  or  profession,  and  he  will  not  take 
the '  loafing'  manner  of  living,  which  at  last  supplies  all  the  alms-houses 
with  tenants.  Teach  him  whcm  a  child,  and  he  will  respect  society  when 
a  man. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  schools  for  girls ;  but  the  limited  space 
allowed  for  this  paper  forbids  us  even  to  touch  the  subject.  Should 
our  plans  meet  with  the  approbation  of  those  who  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  weal,  we  shall  at  a  future  period  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  education  of  girls. 

Having  considered  the  cause  of  pauperism  :  namely,  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  work  and  occupation,  the  distaste  for  it,  and  the  undue 
want  of  respect  for  manual  labor,  and  endeavored  to  point  out  what 
we  considered  its  remedy ^yre  will  now  try  to  suggest  one  mode  of  help 
to  the  generation  nearer  to  us  than  the  young  children  at  school,  that 
is,  the  youth  in  their  teens,  those  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  an  oma- 
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xnent  to  society,  or  its  bane.  As  a  preliminary,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  a  fact  which  to  our  knowledge  has  been  the  means  of  much 
good. 

There  is  in  France,  in  the  city  of  Metz,  an  institution  of  charity 
under  the  patronage  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  city.  The  members 
of  this  charitable  association  subscribe  two  dollars  a  year,  and  are 
obligated  to  visit  the  establishment,  daily  taking  it  by  turns,  so  that  the 
same  persons  need  not  spend  more  than  one  half  a  day  five  or  six 
times  a  year.  The  house  itself  is  under  the  superintendence  of  nuns 
as  teachers,  and  a  lady-superior  as  directress.  The  pupils  are  young 
girls,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  seventeen,  and  are  taught  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  productive  female  labor,  with  a  view  of  making  one 
of  them  their  trade  through  life.  The  rules  of  the  establishment 
demand  from  them  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  for  which  period 
of  time  they  are  bound  in  the  usual  form.  The  first  of.  the  three 
years  is  devoted  to  work,  the  proceeds  of  which  belong  to  the  estab- 
Ibhment,  and  go  toward  its  support.  The  proceeds  of  the  two  last 
years'  labor  are  divided  into  thirds,  one  of  which  is  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  the  house,  and  the  two  others  are  kept  to  the  credit  of  each  of  the 
apprentices,  according  to  their  greater  or  lesser  efforts  during  each 
of  the  quartei-s,  when  accounts  are  brought  up.  At  the  expiration 
.of  their  time,  the  amount  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  last  two  years  of 
their  own  labor  is  disposed  of  by  the  purchasing  committee  of  the 
association,  and  they  supply  each  young  gh-l  with  a  *  trousseau,'  or 
bodily  clothing,  if  she  designs  getting  married,  or  entering  in  a  '  situa- 
tion :*  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  desires  to  go  to  work  for  her  own  ac- 
count, she  is  supplied  with  the  complete  furniture  of  one  room,  some 
house-linen  and  some  clothing,  all  of  which,  being  purchased  at  whole- 
sale prices  by  the  committee,  is  cheaper  and  more  to  her  advantage 
than  if  purchased  by  herself 

Thus  are  those  young  girls  not  only  taught  a  trade,  which  can  sup- 
port them  through  life,  but  they  are  also  not  sent  into  the  temptations 
of  the  world  empty-handed.  Their  outfit  is  modest,  but  it  is  one  ; 
they  have  whereon  to  lay  their  heads,  afler  leaving  the  establishment, 
and  are  able,  willing,  and  ready  to  work,  and  to  be  honest. 

These  young  girls  are  not  boarded  in  the  house,  nor  are  they  clothed : 
the  establishment  is  not  intended  for  paupers;  it  is  for  that  class  of 
mechanics  who  furnish  our  cities  with  the  host  of  mantu a- makers,  mil- 
liners, etc.,  etc.,  who  thrive,  and  are  honored,  when  they  happen  to 
succeed,  but  who  more  often  fall  very  low,  ]ierhaps  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  city  corruption  —  an«)  all  for  why  ?  Because  of  one  disheait- 
ening  circumstance  —  perhaps  the  payment  of  a  high-priced  dress, 
which  she  attempted  to  make,  but  which,  not  knovnng  how  to  make 
it,  she  spoiled  and  had  to  pay  for.  If  she  had  known  how  to  satisfy 
her  rich  and  perhaps  powerful  customer,  she  would  have  earned 
money  enough  to  supply  her  wants,  and  hence  she  would  have  been 
▼irtuous ;  for  he  sure  it  is  in  the  nature  of  woman  to  he  virtuous. 
When  she  forgets  her  native  modesty,  she  does  violence  to  her  inward 
soul. 

We  may  remark,  also,  that  during  the  three  years  of  attendaDce  al 
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the  Berfevolent  Work-Shop,  the  young  girls  become  more  or  less 
acqaainted  with  the  young  ladies  who  form  the  visiting  committee, 
and  have  a  chance  of  imitating  the  graceful  and  modest  deportment, 
and  securing  the  good  gi*aces  of  one  or  more  of  that  committee,  who 
may  in  after  life  be  the  means  of  throwing  plenty  of  work  in  their 
way.  Assuredly  the  influence  of  well-bred  and  benevolent  young 
ladies  must  have  its  good  effect  on  the  lower  class  of  females,  who 
otherwise  have  little  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  the  higher  ones. 
Affections  must  spring  up,  which  in  after  life  may  lead  to  the  happi* 
ness  or  well-being  of  more  than  one  of  the  poor. 

We  believe  that  similar  institutions,  could  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good,  and  have  no  doubt  that  an  appeal  ro  the  ladies  of  New- 
York  would  be  responded  to  with  the  promptitude  with  which  all 
benevolent  efforts  usually  are.  Founding  such  establishments  for 
girls  will  afford  them  the  means  of  being  able  of  making  an  honorable 
living,  and  they  will  therefore  be  virtuous ;  being  virtuous,  they  will 
make  our  young  men  so  ;  for,  by  a  divine  enactment  of  the  sublime 
laws  of  God,  the  conduct  and  manner-of- thought  of  one  sex  always 
react  on  those  of  the  other.  Some  model  work-shops,  as  above 
described,  for  girls  only,  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  a 
great  amount  of  good ;  but  why  could  we  not  carry  out  the  same 
plan  in  regard  to  the  boys  ?  Are  there  not  thousands  now  in  our 
city  who  very  soon  will  have  finished  their  instruction  at  the  free* 
schools,  and  who  will  be  thrown  on  society  without  any  other  means 
of  living  than  doubtful  expediencies  ]  How  many  parents  who  would 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  to  their  sons  a  bright  indus- 
trious future,  if  the  means  of  learning  a  trade  were  placed  within 
their  reach  in  the  manner  proposed !  Work  in  itself  is  a  pleasant  as 
well  as  a  healthy  occupation ;  it  becomes  only  irksome  to,  and  ne- 
glected by  those  who  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  of  it,  which 
brings  with  itself  a  taste  and  relish  for  work. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  firm  conviction  that  on  the 
opening  of  such  model  work-shops,  many  of  the  present  adult  por- 
tion of  the  community  would  be  happy  to  resort  to  them,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peiiod  of  their  apprenticeship,  would  gladly  acquire 
a  good  trade  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  There  are  many  now 
among  our  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  whose 
training  has  been  badly  directed,  and  who  would  gladly  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  adapting  themselves  to  a  trade,  being  able  by  the 
means  of  these  model  work-shops,  to  avoid  going  into  the  regular 
trade-shops,  where  they  would  not  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  advan- 
tages and  company. 

We  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  misery  of  the  class  under 
consideration  comes  in  our  estimation  :  first,  from  the  fact  that  female 
labor  is  restricted  to  branches  not  sufficiently  numerous ;  secondly,  that 
it  is  not  adequately  remunerated ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
perfected  ;  lastly,  that  labor  does  not  hold  the  honorable  place  in  the 
social  regard  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  regard  to  the  first  two  causes,  we  will  say  nothing  at  present ;  our 
views  of  the  last  two  we  have  endeavored  to  explain.     We  conclude 
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then,  by  saying :  One  of  the  means  of  avoiding  pauperism  is  to  keep 
▼ice  under  control ;  the  best  means  of  keeping  a  restraint  on  vice  is 
to  give  a  shelter  to  the  virtue  of  the  poor  female  portion  of  humanity, 
by  making  work  easy ;  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  making  work 
easy  and  pleasant,  is  to  teach  it  as  it  should  be  done ;  that  is,  perfect  of 
its  kind ;  one  of  the  best  means  of  teaching  the  poor  to  work  well,  is 
to  establish  model  work-shops,  on  the  plan  spoken  of  above,  which 
will  secure  not  only  a  proper  knowledge  of  work,  but  something  to 
start  with  in  the  world. 

In  our  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  above  suggestion  would  tend  to 
advance  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  satisfy 

Faitb,  Hope  ajto  CHAaxiT. 
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*  No  mghi  if  there  !*  —  the  son  of  love  if  beamtnfir 

Upon  the  happy  denixeiif  of  heaven  ; 
Its  pure  efTulgence  from  God's  presence  stroaming, 
Shines  ever  on  the  hosts  of  the  forgiven. 

*  No  night  is  there  !'  for  cloudy  disputation 

Is  left  behind  upon  the  siuAil  earth ; 
With  notes  of  cheerful  praise  and  adoration, 
All  voices  blend  to  hymn  the  Saviour's  worth. 

*  No  night  is  there  !*  for  want  and  pain  are  ended, 

Sin  and  temptation  they  shall  know  no  more  ; 
And  unbelief,  with  all  that  GrOD  offended, 
Departed  as  they  left  the  mortal  shore. 

<  No  night  is  there  !*  for  eye  to  eye  each  seeth, 
There  no  harsh  judgments,  no  distrust  intrude ; 
Before  love's  light  all  misconception  Heeth, 
And  each  esteems  the  other  as  he  should. 

*  No  night  is  there  !*  for  none  shall  know  the  anguish 

Of  separation  or  estrangement  keen  ; 
Under  the  Lord*s  chastisements  none  shall  languish, 
For  there  His  glorious  face  unveiled  is  seen. 

O  then  while  here,  in  darkness  and  in  sorrow, 
We  wait  with  trembling  hope  the  summons  home, 

A  ray  from  heaven  to  light  our  path  will  borrow. 
Nor  e'er  beyond  its  heJlowed  influence  roam.      ELizABsm  Litxlx. 
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There  you  have,  reader,  at  the 
bead  of  our  little  sheet,  undis- 
guised and  unpremeditated,  the 
principles  that  we  mean  to  go  on  ;* 
for  if  the  trumpet  rive  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  who  shall  prepare  him- 
self for  battle  t  This  remark,  the 
eloquent  rejoinder,  we  believe,  of 
Fisher  Ames,  was  never  more 
true,  or  so  much  as  formerly,  and 
is  to  this  day ;  as  we  feel  morally 
certain  it  will  continue  to  be  here- 
after. Let  no  man  be  ashamed 
to  stand  where  he  is  and  to  say  that 
be  can  stand  it ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  Flag-Staff  will  never  blush 
to  avow,  in  answer  to  the  interro- 
gatoiy  question,  if  it  should  be 
asked,  seemingly  with  a  sinister 
motive,  *  Where  are  you  ?*  to  turn 
triumphantlv  to  the  letters  bla- 
zoned with  orass  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron  at  the  top  of  this  proof-sheet ; 
as  we  forget  the  anecdote  where 
it  is  said, '  Them  's  my  sentiments 
exactly.'  But  we  forgot  there  to 
mention  that  the  temperance  cause 
should  meet  our  hearty  approba- 
don.  Greneral  Taylor,  who  m  con- 
sequence of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  other  fortunate  prowess 
of  arms  in  Florida,  and  the  late 
war  in  which  Tecumseh  was  killed, 
and  in  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Palo- Alto,  riding  on  a  white  horse 
(here  it  was,  where  he  said  *  a  lit- 

*  Wb  wiih  thif  to  be  ooodderad  of' 98  incte- 


tle  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg  !' 
which  they  now  want  to  make  out 
that  he  never  said  to  Captain  Bragg, 
when  he  was  drinking  the  juice  of 
the  gprape  with  some  ladies  at  New- 
Orleans  ;)  the  General,  who  is  in 
consequence  now  seated  on  the 
pinnacle  summit  of  power  in  the 
chair  of  State  at  the  White*Hou8e, 
District  of  Columbia,  was  fre- 
quently appealed  to  by  those  in 
Bumkum  who  meant  to  '  set  him 
up*,  from  which  setting-up  the  old 
hero  did  n't  choose  to  be  taken 
down  ad  libitum  (like  any  liberty- 
pole)  how  he  would  administer  the 
constitution  of  the  United'n  States'n 
providing  he  understood  it,  vice 
versa,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  poli- 
ticians of  Bumkum.  To  wnich 
he  answered  freely,  without  dis- 
guise, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  as  Maior 
Bliss  can  certify,  *  Certainly  I  wul.* 
Now  to  be  explicit,  we  shall  set 
forth  in  this  editorial  leader,  that 
our  friends  may  know  exactly 
where  we  are.  And  where  that 
is  we  mean  to  be  found.  We  never 
will  shirk  the  responsibility  in  any 
one  instance,  be  it  one  or  more, 
while  we  have  an  editorial  chair 
to  set  into,  any  more  than  we  have 
a  right  hand  to  cut  off.  Fairness 
first,  and  good  policy  in  proper 
time,  but  in  no  instance,  so  helpus 
the  constitution  of  the  United'n 
States'n,  to  be  superseded.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man,  sua- 
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ponded  no  where,  in  thin  air,  like  Mahomet's  coffin ;  and  this  a  noto- 
rious fact,  known  of  every  itinerant  traveller,  what  would  you  think 
of  such  a  man,  or  body  of  men,  we  repeat  it,  religious  or  Nova-Scotian, 
who  could  n't  put  his  finger  on  his  principles  as  he  would  on  his  nose 
and  siay,  *  My  foot  is  on  my  native  soil  and  my  name  is  Macgregor !' 
This  we  fear  is  not  the  case. 

Now  THEN :  Planted  thus  upon  our  Flag-Staff,  and  with  a  substra^ 
tum  to  go  on,  we  confidently  appeal,  with  a  fair  appreciation  that  our 
animus  will  not  be  misunderstood,  so  far  as  regards  this  community, 
(we  refer  to  Bunkum,  and  candidly  confess  that  we  staod  in  the  atti- 
tude of  opposition:     Let  this  point  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  mean 

TO  REFER  TO  IT.  Wb  SAY  EMPHATICALLY  LET  OUR  READERS  TREASURE 
UP  THIS  FACT  IN  THEIR  MEMORIES,  AND  KNOW  WHERE  TO  TURN  BACK 
TO    IT,  SOME    DISTANCE    ON,  WHEN  WE    SHALL    REMIND  THEM  THAT  WE 

SAID  IT.  Belligerent  tropics  are  not  our  forte  and  never  was ;  neither 
do  we  handle  them  with  kid  gloves,  when  they  fairly  come  in  the 
way.  But  we  will  say,  and  (standing  upon  the  outset  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood,  as  we  certainly  do  n't  mean  to  be  gagged,  blind-folded, 
tampered  with  or  driven  off  the  curb-stone)  that  our  Adversary  will 
find,  that  in  flinging  himself  into  the  newspaper  area,  we  shall  speak 
with  all  kindness  and  discretion,  but  not  to  be  trifled  with.  What  a 
brassy  impudence  there  is  in  his  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  no  wool 
after  all !  —  a  mere  fugo,  to  blind  the  eyes  and  shift  the  responsibility. 
When  we  say  shift  the  responsibility,  we  do  not  mean  it  in  any  indeli- 
cate sense,  although  we  know  that  the  word  is  liable  to  be  so  construed, 
and  kindle  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  innocence.  Pardon  this 
digression,  and  to  return  to  the  subjeck  matter;  we  think  our  adver- 
sary has  a  little  missed  his  foothold  in  trenching  upon  the  town  of 
Bumkum,  and  for  that  reason  we  mean  to  play  dog  to  his  cat,  or  to 
change  the  parenthesis,  to  show  him  up  in  his  own  colors  (to  save 
ourselves  from  the  vexatious  expenses  of  a  suit  for  libel,  mind  that 
we  do  not  say  he  is  a  colored  man,)  but  black,  blue,  white  or  brown, 
we  mean  to  show  him  up,  and  shall  begin  with  his  flrst  editorial. 

The  last  number,  and  (not  to  make  a  pun)  the  flrst  number  of  the 
*  Bunkumville  Chi:onicle'  now  lies  before  us  with  this  motto  :  '  God 

eiVE  THEM  WISDOM  THAT  HAVE   IT,  AND  THOSE   THAT   ARE   FOOLS   LET 

THEM  USE  THEIR  TALENTS.'  We  do  n't  kuow  Rs  WO  ovor  laughod 
more  heartily  or  cracked  our  editorial  sides  in  our  life.  Our  frjend 
Threaddles,  the  tailor  over  the  way,  (whom  we  recommend  to  our 
patrons  as  an  excellent  careful  workman)  got  a  good  job  out  of  it» 
K>r  as  we  laughed  in  our  sleeve,  we  tore  it.  First,  let  us  premise  that 
Bunkumville  is  a  small  outsquirt  or  suburban  of  the  town  of  Bunkum, 
and  only  lately  come  into  notice.  That 's  all  it  will  do ;  but  to  pro- 
ceed. In  accordance  with  the  fussy,  ambidextrous  (not  to  say  i^m- 
bitious)  policy  of  such  small  nookeries,  it  must  have  an  organ. 
Where  there  is  a  puddle  there  must  be  a  splash.  So  all  the  world 
round,  except  in  Arabia,  where  it  does  n't  rain  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  oppressive,  and  the  printing- 
press  scarcely  known.  So  out  comes  the  *  Bunkumville  Chronicle.* 
We  sot  in  our  sanctum,  and  you  would  have  thought  you  was  in 
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Bunkum  itself  to  bear  the  news-boys  boiler  it  as  loud  as  if  it  bad  some- 
tbing  in  it,  with  as  much  fuss  for  all  conscience  as  when  they  holler, 
*  Here  's  the  Sun,  Erld  and  Try-bune  ;  got  the  late  news  from  Eu- 
rope !  Great  battle  in  Mexico !  Queen's  got  a  new  baby !'  etc.,  etc. 
So  we  rose  up  from  our  chair,  dismissed  our  devil,  with  a  copy  in 
band,  put  on  our  coat,  took  up  our  bat,  seized  our  cane,  walked  down 
stairs,  put  on  our  bat,  put  into  our  mouths  one  of  our  best  segars, 
and  picking  our  steps  went  on  our  way,  calling  out  at  the  dp-top  of 
our  lungs  after  the  aforementioned  news-boy,  as  our  curiosity  was 
not  a  little  excited.  We  gave  the  urchin  a  bran  new  five-pence  which 
war  n't  earned  by  the  bread  of  idleness,  pocketed  our  prize,  walked 
back  to  our  sanctum,  took  off  our  coat,  hung  it  up  on  our  left  hand, 
put  on  our  specs,  squirted  a  good  streak  into  our  spitting-box,  took 
out  our  paper,  laid  it  on  our  table,  put  our  legs  up  on  the  cornice  of 
our  ceihne  to  relieve  our  position,  unfolded  our  newspaper  on  our 
knees,  and  so  accoutred,  armed,  equipped  at  all  points  for  the  en- 
counter, which  was  to  do  us  all  up,  sink  our  undertaking,  sow  us  up 
in  a  bag  of  the  Bospborus,  and  scare  us  off  our  ground  without  a 
blow,  we  unfolded  our  newspaper,  and  in  the  stillness  of  our  sanctum, 
screwing  our  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point,  fixed  our  eye  steadily 
on  the  leading  article.  In  a  very  few  mmutes  our  readers  may  rest 
assured  our  spirits  were  revived.  We  read  on,  on,  on  to  the  end  of 
the  first  column,  calmly,  shifted  our  legs  to  the  top  of  the  window- 
frame,  the  window  being  open,  and  after  that,  calling  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  had  the  imposing-stick  in  his  hand  in  the  adjacent  room,  called 
his  attention  to  it,  and  in  tones  as  calm  and  unmolested  as  we  now 
speak  to  you,  touching  our  finger  to  the  page,  we  said  to  him  '  We 

SHALL  REPLY  TO  THAT  ARTICLE  !' 

Such  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Chronicle.  Now  let 
our  readers  turn  back,  if  they  will  remember,  to  the  fact  that  we 
charged  them  a  while  back  particularly  not  to  forget.  It  is  here 
where  we  are  going  to  make  our  first  charge  on  this  bag  of  wind  of 
a  non-plus.  Where  's  his  principles  ?  That 's  the  point !  We  have 
looked  all  through  his  paper  and  can't  find  one  iota  or  scintilla  of  a 
platform.  It  would  want  the  eyes  of  an  Albany  Argus  to  find  any ; 
and  a  man  without  principles  at  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  a  free  community  where  the  tempe- 
rance reform  is  still  progressing.  I  do  n't  say  that  he  has  bad  prin- 
ciples, but  that  he  has  n^  principles.  If  so,  what  are  tbeyl  Not 
those  of  '98  assuredly.  Those  have  been  kept  before  the  public  in 
Clark's  Knickerbocker,  and  by  all  the  patriots  of  Washington's 
day  till  this  time.  Those  principles  will  always  be  respected,  and 
people  will  call  their  little  ones  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
MADISON  attached  to  their  surnames,  till  thrones  shall  be  no  more  : 

'  CLOUD-capt  towen  and  gorgeoua  palacea, 
Yea  an  it  doth  Inherit  ; 
And  like  the  gorffeoaa  fabric  of  a  yision 
Leare  not  a  rock  behind.' 

A  man  of  no  principles  !  That 's  the  great  fault  of  the  good-hu- 
mored of  our  day.    It  is  n't  that  they  're  native  bad  ones,  but  they  're 
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only  accidental  good  ones.  They  do  n't  know  where  they  're  going 
when  they  walk  down  Broadway,  and  if  they  help  a  poor  creator  out 
of  the  gutter,  there  *8  no  credit  into  it.  They  're  jest  as  likely  to  go 
and  get  into  a  dreadful  scrape,  and  when  they  He  down  at  night  they 
do  n't  reflect  upon  their  principles.  They  got  no  principles.  They 
got  no  platform  to  stand  onto.  Consequence  is,  they  're  shifted  about 
when  the  current  blows  east,  or  when  the  current  blows  west,  jest  as 
it  happens.  There 's  the  rock  that  our  friend  the  •  Chronicle*  is  going 
to  split  onto,  and  we  give  him  this  warning  in  p'int  of  time. 

*  Not  aware  of  having  any  principles  in  particular ! '  Was  ever  such 
an  auricular  confession  as  this  ever  made  into  any  man's  ears,  since 
Noah's  deluge  1  We  trow  not.  We  beg  leave  to  whisper  one  little 
specimen  into  the  lappet  of  our  friend's  cranium ;  namely,  that  those 
who  have  no  principles  at  first  will  soon  degenerate  and  subside  into 
some  principles  that  the  police  can  get  hold  of,  and  this  without  a  spark 
of  intentional  malice  on  our  part.  For  us.  we  think  that  principles 
are  as  much  to  be  attended  to  from  the  very  first  start  as  other  things, 
not  to  say  more  so ;  we  can't  help  it ;  and  we  should  infuse  them  into 
a  child  of  three  years  of  age  as  quick  as  we  would  his  pap,  and  be- 
fore he  puts  on  his  pantaloons.  Our  very  roller-boy  has  got  princi- 
ples, or  else  he  would  be  discarded  indignantly  down  the  stairs  of  this 
office,  at  the  rate  of  three  steps  to  a  time,  to  pick  up  his  bread  where 
he  could  do  it  without  principles.  Is  n't  nature  full  of  'em  1  There 
is  the  principles  of  air,  and  the  principles  of  water,  and  the  principles 
of  fire,  also  of  the  very  earth  we  tread  on  every  time  we  go  into  our 
office.  There  is  the  principles  of  honesty,  and  the  principles  of  dis- 
honor ;  the  principles  of  discord  and  the  principles  of  examination ; 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  principles  of  beauty,  and  so 
on.  The  states'-prison  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  no  principles  ; 
and  there,  if  we  carried  it  out,  we  would  find  ourselves  mistaken,  for 
there  is  the  principles  of  strength  in  stone  blocks  and  iron  bolts,  and 
that  in  plenty.  *  Not  aware  of  having  any  principles  in  particular !' 
We  think  we  've  disposed  of  that  p'int  —  for  the  present. 

We  are  now  going  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fallacy 
of  an  algebraic  process  or  diagiam  in  the  Prospectus,  which  may 
excite  the  risible  muscles  of  those  mathematically  disposed  or  other- 
wise, who  have  no  talents  to  see  into  its  absurdity.  The  passage  is 
this :  '  When  in  the  course  of  human  or  inhuman  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  quiet  circle  of  private  life,  etc.,  etc.,  to  increase  from  the 
moral  value  of — 0  to  that  of  Censor  Morum  +  y  y  y  y  y^  (ad,  inf.J 
etc.,  etc.*  We  must  confess  that  our  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon 
English  is  at  a  loss  for  verbiage  to  demolish  stuff  similar  to  the  fore- 
going above.  We  utterly  despise  the  man  who  will  say  wJiat  may 
be  mUunderstood  under  a  formula  which  nobody  can  understand.  It 
is  n't  so  much  that  a  weak  man  will  do  it,  as  that  weaker  men  will 
do  it  over  again.  This  we  see  daily,  while  the  good  taste  of  juniors 
is  corrupted  and  turned  into  ridicule  by  their  follies.  We  like  to  see 
a  strong-headed,  lion-hearted,  bushy-headed  individual,  with  a  chin 
like  a  nose  sticking  out  like  a  promontory  into  the  great  ocean  of  air, 
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say  somethin*  or  *nother  just  as  nobody  else  can  say  it ;  we  like  to 
see  a  subjeck  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  desk  made  so  plain  that  it  sticki 
right  out.  In  the  meantime,  save  us  from  those  who  do  n't  know 
what  they  're  going  to  say,  and  yet  have  the  audacity  to  say  it.  We 
knowed  a  man  once't  who  did  it,  and  think  we  Ve  discovered  his 
ditto.  But  his  ditto  will  be  much  mistaken  if  because  he  has  got  the 
same  audacity,  and  even  more  brazen,  he  reckons  he  can  say  that 
nothijig  as  well  as  our  friend  could  do  it.  For  if  you  have  n't  got 
nothing  to  say,  it  is  well  to  say  it  well ;  so  that  there  is  n't  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  but  what  will  think  that  something  has  been  said,  and  will 
fish  with  a  line  and  pole  in  their  poor  shallow  brains  for  ten  days  to 
pull  it  up,  but  no  bite.  There  is  a  friend  of  mine  will  say  nothine ; 
a  positively  emphatic  and  inflectioned  nothing ;  pause,  look  you  ri^ 
in  the  countenance  with  a  jocose  smile,  and  bring  his  meaning  home 
to  you  by  thrusting  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  into  the  pit  of 
your  stomach.  This  man  will  bring  out  of  the  stables  of  his  intel^ 
feet  the  greatest  cavalcade  of  richly-caparisoned  and  well-lookine 
toords  harnessed  to  a  little  bit  of  a  meaning  I  ever  seen.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  dinner  he  will  hit  you  in  this  way,  making  the  beef-steak 
almost  fly  out  of  your  mouth ;  till  I  told  him  out  and  out  in  toto  1 
could  n't  digest  his  meaning,  and  to  meddle  with  my  other  digestion 
was  beyond  his  province.  After  that  I  always  thought  be  played  a 
little  shy.     The  ract  is,  he  was  afraid  of  me. 

We  trust  the '  Chronicle'  vnll  not  mistake  our  meaning  in  any  thing 
we  have  said.  We  go  upon  a  fixed  set  of  standard,  basis  Principles, 
and  will  never  sheer  one  iota,  so  help  us  the  Constitution  of  the 
United'n  States'n,  from  the  platform  mscribed  at  the  head  of  this 
paper !  And  another  thing  ;  we  will  never  consent  to  be  brow-beaten 
while  we  sit  in  this  office  and  are  intrenched  with  this  editorial  pen, 
by  a  man  who,  by  his  own  confession,  h|LS  notoriously  set  out  without 
no  principles.  Are  the  community  to  acknowledge  such  a  leader, 
much  more  such  a  leader  as  was  contained  in  the  last  editorial  of  the 
'  Bunkumville  Chronicle  V  If  there  is  any  blush  of  shame  remain- 
ing in  the  cheeks  of  the  public,  we  trow  not  Mr.  Thomas  thinks 
we  have  reduced  the  gentleman  to  a  grease-spot ;  but  we  have  onl^ 
to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  he  if  a  grease-spot,  his  blood  be  upon  bis 
own  head ! 

^ux  UCsft  to  tte  mts. 

We  do  n't  know  when  we  were  more  sucked  in  and  indignant  than 
on  a  visit  which  we  paid  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  *  Colonel 
Fremont's  Woolly  Horse  from  the  Kocky  Mountains.'  If  they  call 
this  a  lustu  natures,  then  we  do  n't  know  what  a  lusus  natura  is.  We 
do  n't  believe  that  the  Colonel  ever  saw  the  animal  which  we  now 
allude  to,  but  that  it  is  an  altogether  humbug,  for  which  twenty-five 
cents  are  literally  extoited  directly  out  of  the  hard-working  pockets  of 
community.  Seeing  a  great  deal  said  about  it,  and  our  curiosity  on 
the  key-veeve,  as  they  call  it  in  France,  and  attention  called  to  it  by 
placards  and  advertisements,  as  we  were  walking  up  Broadway  arm- 
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in-arm  with  a  warm-hearted  friend,  we  paid  down  our  twenty-five 
cents  and  walked  in,  expecting  to  see  something.  We  appeal  to 
any  equestrian  in  existence  if  there  did  n't  stand  a  mere  ordinary 
horse  with  a  bald  tail ;  which  is  something  unusual,  it  is  certain,  but 
not  worth  twenty-five  cents  to  see  the  hairs  off*;  though  if  we  ovvned 
a  horse  we  would  give  four  times  that  quantity  to  have  them  on.  We 
had  n't  patience  to  examine  the  wool  on  his  back,  for  there  was  so 
little  of  it,  and  artificially  curled  with  Rowland's  Macassar  oil.  He 
had  a  pretty  head  and  a  meek  eye,  indicating  a  good  family ;  but  in 
other  respects  a  clumsy  creater,  expressly  prepared  for  market ;  and 
we  think  it  had  been  more  judicious  to  keep  him  out  of  view.  The 
poor  creater  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  wonder  to  himself  that  he 
should  be  such  a  show  ;  some  combing  out  his  locks,  except  his  fet- 
locks, of  which  he  had  none,  others  speculating  on  the  pitiable  want 
of  his  tail  of  hairs,  which  attracted  all  eyes  and  not  a  little  sympathy, 
while  they  all  went  out  of  the  room  looking  sheepish  enough  about 
their  own  part  and  lot  in  this  woolly  horse  ;  and,  as  most  judicious, 
under  all  circumstances  of  the  case,  silent  as  death.  The  hostler 
could  hardly  keep  his  own  countenance,  while  to  lose  it  would  be  to 
expose  the  whole  joke.  We  thought  that  a  manger  would  be  appro- 
priate for  him  in  Mr.  Bamum's  second  story,  with  his  head  out  of 
the  window.         ^ 

We  throw  out  these  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  any  citizen  of 
Bunkum  who  would  wish  to  save  his  twenty-five  cents  ;  and  for  our- 
selves, we  never  made  such  an  ass  of  ourself  as  in  going  to  see  the 
foregoing  '  horse  /* 

^t  ^erfal  f$iuc\^{nt. 

Here  is  another  horse,  of  a  different  nature,  which  we  went  to  see, 
and  came  away  well  pleased,  because  it  did  n't  cost  nothing  but  our 
time,  and  that  we  give  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  science,  the  exhibi- 
tion being  free  gratis.  This  projeck  we  heartily  wish  may  be  estab- 
lished on  a  successful  footing,  as  every  friend  of  Hying  will  wish  them 
GoD-speed,  and  that 's  fast  enough.  We  often  get  tired  of  walking 
on  the  fiat  ground,  with  our  noses  not  six  feet  at  the  most  above 
snakes.  Genius  always  will  desire  to  fly,  and  never  rest  easy,  we 
think  probable,  until  it  has  acquired  that  great  desideratum.  When 
a  man  is  in  a  foreign  country  his  thoughts  fly  home.  When  a  lover 
is  away  from  his  mistress  he  is  ready  to  fly  at  her  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Poets  are  bound  to  fly,  and  this  winged  horse,  which  we 
looked  at  in  perfect  amazement,  we  should  think  was  the  very  thin? 
for  them,  carryipg  them  to  the  star-light  of  Orion  and  Pleiades,  and 
more  too.  To  give  our  readers  a  little  idea  of  the  machine,  let  them 
imagine  a  long  room  called  '  The  Coliseum,'  resembling  we  suppose 
in  its  minor  details  that  pompous  structure  which  Ramsbottom  and 
other  travellers  have  visited  by  moonlight  in  Rome.  But  the  present 
structure  was  illuminated  and  lit  up  by  gas ;  a  good  substitute  for 
moonshine  when  moonshine  is  scarce,  which  for  the  sake  of  high 
water  w^  hope  it  will  not  be  altogether,  as  commerce  has  enough 
already  to  contend  with. 
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The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  notice  was  what  we  can  give  the 
xe^er  no  more  gpraphic  idea  of  imagining  and  bringing  home  to  his 
own  heart  than  by  supposing  a  segar  in  a  state  of  dropsy  or  inflation, 
suspended  by  the  mere  force  of  gas  within  three  feet  of  the  ceiling, 
and  hanging  apparently  with  no  effort  of  its  own.  We  immediately 
said  to  our  warm-hearted  friend  :  '  This  of  itself  is  a  triumph  ;  the 
whole  thing  is  hanging ;'  to  which  he  assented.  The  next  feature 
which  attracted  our  notice  was  the  tail  of  this  machine,  of  a  rather 
better  model,  we  are  free  to  remark,  than  the  tail  of  Fremont's  horse, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  again  to  allude  to  that  deception.  .Then  we 
come  to  a  sweet  little  steam-engine  suspended  under  the  belly  of  the 
iErial  Machine  with  a  litOe  twine,,  which  was  puffing  away  as  if  it 
would  split  its  little  bosom  with  the  asthma,  and  so  keeping  its  wings 
agoing,  while  the  star-spangled  banner  waved  in  triumph  a  little  this 
side  the  tail,  which  steered  it  admirable,  while  the  engineer  led  it 
carefully  all  round  the  room  with  a  long  string,  to  prevent  it  hitting  its 
nose  against  the  pillars ;  and  all  the  people  said  it  was  good.  It  vras 
altogeUier  a  most  enthusiastic  thing.    Success  to  it,  say  we. 


Ittustcal  Cdtfcfsm. 

The  *  PomNGTON  Family'  completed  an  engagrement  at  Banknm  last  week.  We 
were  quite  pleased  to  see  the  success  they  met  with,  being  nceted  by  full  benches, 
who  seemed  delighted  with  their  powerB.  Every  seat  was  xSken.  up,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  stool.  The  room  was  very  warm,  owing  to  too  much  fire  being  kindled ; 
a  defect  which  we  hope  to  see  remedied  hereafter.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that 
there  was  nothing  theatrical  about  the  entertainment  If  there  was  a  drop-curting, 
or  the  least  thing  which  looked  like  a  dialogue,  or  a  opera,  or  a  farce,  we  would  be 
the  last  person  to  recommend  it,  as  we  have  daugfaten  of  our  own.  But  we  do  say 
that  music  *has  charms  to  tame  a  savage,  to  sooth  a  rock  and  split  a  cabbage.' 
Little  Miss  Pufunoton  sang  her  musie  charmingly.  The  base  smger  has  a  splendid 
organ,  of  powerful  timber,  Imt  a  little  unsteady ;  perhaps  we  should  say,  not  entirely 
confident  of  grip  in  some  of  the  upper  notes.  The  tenor  sang  like  a  dozen  angels.  \ 
He  shows  depth,  tone,  penetration,  a  succinct  method,  discrimination,  perfect  freedom 
in  alt,  but  no  practice.  The  other  singer  has  a  p)ump  style,  a  little  exaggerated  occa- 
siooally  in  expostulatory  passages,  owing  to  too  sudden  shifting  of  his  crescendo  from 
sideways  to  upside  down.  Let  him  look  to  this.  There  are  several  celebrities  now  on 
the  way  to  Bunkum,  of  which  we  shall  give  notice  in  due  point  of  time.  The  taste 
for  music  we  think  has  received  an  impetuosity  from  ^e  onset  of  the  Puffinotonb. 
The  family  are  ^ng  South.    We  bespeak  them  a  bumper. 


BfACAuukT's  HxsTOBT  OF  EifOLAim.    Nsw-Tofk :  Habpxb  and  Bbotbxbs. 

Wb  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  sweetly  written.  We 
think  it  is  a  little  in  favor  of  monarchy,  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  an  Englishman  ;  and  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  he  would  not  of 
coarse  go  about  to  soil  the  natives.  Let  the  republican  therefore  be  careful ;  for  his 
works  take  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  mind  your  hold.  His 
style  is  pleasing,  except  to  a  very  few,  who  can  leap  over  that  to  the  subjeck-matter. 
Charm  he  will,  for  he  has  the  will  to  charm  you.  In  all  that  Macaulay  has  ever 
touched,  so  far  as  his  fame  as  a  writer  goes,  there  is  very  little  which  can  touch 
Haoauult.    His  admirexi  are  many,  and  his  imitatoxi  more ;  Secaose  those  who  ad- 
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mire  most  have  not  the  ability  to  imitate,  while  thoae  who  imitate  have  not  the  mom 
to  admire.  It  is  far  from  ub  to  offend  any  by  these  remarks,  althoueh  those  who 
would  be  offended  are  far  from  us.  Justice  to  all,  though  all  may  not  do  us  justice. 
Tn  all  the  gorgeous  chapter  of  Elngland's  History  Macaulat  paints  the  scene  as  if  in 
the  daguerreotype  the  scene  had  &en  its  own  painter.  His  men  are  living,  and  his 
living  IS  men.  We  hear  them  talk,  and  we  almost,  talk  to  them  while  we  hear. 
There  they  walk  down  the  corridors  of  history,  each  one  dressed  in  his  own  appareli 
and  apparelled  in  his  own  dress.  Passing  by  other  features  in  the  book,  we  must  say 
we  do  n't  like  the  features  under  the  title.  Can  that  be  Macaulat's  likeness,  and 
can  those  underneath  be  the  arms  of  England  7  We  speak  of  the  twenty-five  cents 
edition ;  for  as  that  is  the  one  which  the  publisher  has  sent  us,  although  we«do  bH 
much  notice  twenty-five  cents,  we  are  making  out  a  twenty-five  cents*  notice.  In 
any  case,  we  must  say  we  never  saw  such  arms  to  a  lion  or  such  lions  to  the  EIngliah 
arms.  We  see  the  spelling  is  not  exactly  what  it  had  ought  to  be ;  and  as  some 
have  sent  over  to  England  to  get  a  copy  after  recovering  from  a  dangerous  fit  of  ill- 
ness from  meeting  *  pic-nic'  spelt  piek'ttick,  or  vice  versa,  we  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Macauult  himself  has  written  the  following  letter  to  the  pid)lisher : 

*  Mr  DxAB  Bib  :  I  am  very  lorry  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  those  ffentlemen,  but  I  hope  the 
aniral  of  the  English  edition  will  put  an  end  to  their  sickness,  if  ^eir  sickness  does  not  pat 
an  end  to  them.  Wi^  reference  to  the  change  of  spelling,  it  was  rather  cool  of  your  printing. 
oAce  to  do  it ;  but  printing*offlces  most  be  cool  when  the  weather  Is  oppresslTe.  I  do  not  so 
much  mind  the  change  ot  spelling  prorided  we  are  all  right  abont  the  spelling  of  change.  I 
sent  you  my  history  In  black  ink«  and  if  tou  had  published  it  in  red  I  would  not  quarrel,  so 
long  as  it  was  read  after  it  was  written,  although  it  was  not  written  to  be  red.  I  do  n't  care  a 
single  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet  about  the  spelling ;  if  your  Yankees  are  pleased  with  it 
rest  assured  it  will  be  pleased  with  your  Yankees. 

•  Very  respectfully, 

*  Your  obedient  serrant, 

*T.  BABUfOTOK  1(ACAX7X.AT.* 

Afler  this  curtous  epistle  we  suppose  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  so  insignificant  a 
matter  as  whether  words  are  spelt  right  or  rong.  A  hundred  y^ars  ago  there  was  no 
right  or  rong  about  it,  and  it 's  only  a  new  invention,  the  excitement  being  got  up 
pnncipally  by  Noah  Webster  to  make  his  book  sell.  For  ourselves,  we  do  n  t  care 
three  straws  about  it ;  and  we  're  democrat  enough  to  claim  that  small  privilege  of 
raelling  our  own  words  as  we  please.  If  we  relinquish  this,  the  next  thmg  they  will 
object  to  our  choice  of  words.  However,  verbum  saphead :  enough  on  that  head.  We 
heartily  recommend  Macaulat's  history,  such  as  it  is.  He  is  not  the  Macaulat  who 
used  to  live  m  Bunkum  a  few  years  ago.  We  recollect  reading  his  reviews  once*t, 
and  summed  up  our  opinion  thus :  *  What  Milton  is  to  Shakspeaeb,  and  SHAEsncAmc 
to  the  Greek  dramatists,  such  is  Macaulat  to  literature  in  general.*  We  recommend 
the  volums  to  our  readers,  as  there  are  some  very  pretty  things  in  them. 


The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonapaete.  In  a  good  many  volumes.   By  Sir  Walter  Scott  Baet. 

Me.  Bart  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  by  these  volumes,  which 
have  now  been  published  some  years.  It  does  us  good  to  review  the  work.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  talents,  which  subroquent  events  prove.  We  recol- 
lect that  a  school-mate  of  oun  once  wrote  the  following  lines  to  his  memory : 

*  In  St.  Helena's  isle,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

There  sleeps  the  remains  of  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
The  wild  winds  howl  around  him  in  savage  commotion. 
And  dash  the  white  surf  onto  Napoleon's  graye.' 

A  beautiful  tribute,  and  well  deserved.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  we  think,  will  yet 
find  his  level,  and  posterity  may  live  to  thank  us  for  what  we  have  here  said.  We 
have  one  bone  to  pick  with  him,  however,  which  we  should  have  done  if  we  had 
met  him  among  the  Simplone  or  the  Twoillerries.  He  had  not  ought,  on  the  score  of 
congugial  affection,  for  to  have  divorced  hb  wife,  if  she  toos  a  colored  woman ;  and 
if  we  had  a-met  her  before  he  done  the  deed,  we  would  have  said  to  her :  *  Josephine, 
stand  to  your  rights !'  While  we  *re  about  it,  we  may  as  well  say  we  've  another 
bone  to  pick  with  Mr.  Bakt.    He  do  n*t  do  justice  to  that  poor  creater  shut  up  on 
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Saint  Helena,  where  Mr.  Cipriani  could  n't  get  fire-wood  to  warm  him,  nor  any  good 
oil  to  put  in  his  lamp,  nor  mutton  which  was  worth  a  single  cuss,  uor  half  water 
enoagh  for  his  bath,  nor  half  wine  enough  for  his  water ;  and  what  wine  he  had  was 
made  of  sour  ^pes  and  sugar-of-lead,  giving  the  poor  cap^yve  a  stomach-ache  every 
day ;  and  yet  Bart  wants  to  make  out  that  the  overseer  'gin  the  old  hero  a  good  de^ 
more  than  he  deserved  !  But  Mr.  Bart  is  an  Englishman,  and  an  Epglishman  is  a 
hectoring  bully  wherever  you  find  him ;  and  he  b  n*t  any  thing  else. 


LSTTSBS  FROX  UNDER  A  BrIDOX.     Bt  N.  P.  WzLLIS. 

This  is  the  queerest  name  for  a  book,  is  it  not,  gentle  reader,  bookish  or  otherwise, 
with  an  eye  to  the  sweet  mustiness  of  Bookdom  ?  And  no  such  title,  we  dare  say, 
is  to  be  foi^id  in  the  whole  Vatican  or  Bodleian.  We  have  been  told  that  the  oriffiu 
of  it  is  this :  Mr.  Willis  having  received  a  sprain  of  the  ankle  from  treading  on  a 
rose-leaf  which  had  been  very  carelessly  thrown  into  the  path  by  the  hand  of  an 
east-wind,  and  for  other  maladies,  was  taking  a  bath  or  ablution  in  a  meandrons 
stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  rustic  bridge.  He  had  put  his  pautaloous  on  a  large 
rock,  when  to  his  shocking  horror  he  is  made  aware  of  the  approach  of  ladies,  m 
which  juncture  he  ran  under  the  bridge.  While  there  his  teeming  brain  conjured  up 
BO  many  pleasant  images  as  to  give  rise  to  this  book  with  its  title,  which  we  must  say 
is  arch.  We  can't  help  liking  Wilub's  writings,  and  alwa3r8  have  liked  them.  We 
never  sot  down  to  an  essay  of  his  which  was  n't  perfectly  unique  and  refcdable-tlirough, 
and  dashed  off  with  a  concealed  art  and  in  a  slow  hurry.  We  do  n't  know  where  he 
picks  out  his  words,  or  how  he  packs  his  pretty  figures  together ;  we  could  no  more 
do  it,  if  we  had  them  separate,  than  we  could  put  together  the  pieces  of  an  ivory 
puzzle.  But  he  does  work  in  words  as  elegantly  as  an  Indian  with  feathers  or  moose- 
hair,  or  a  modem  lady  with  bead- work,  and  the  more  books  he  writes  the  better  we 
like  him  for  it  From  writing  with  a  shade  over  his  eyes  he  throws  the  light  entirely 
oo  the  objeck.  With  a  perfect  indifference  of  what  any  body  says  of  him,  he  goes 
right  ahead,  and  writes  himself  into  notoriety.  We  think  the  *  Herald '  is  a  black- 
guard for  translating  *  N.  P.'  in  his  name  into  *  Nincom-Poop.' 


Wm  have  received  several  songs,  marches,  duetts,  Donizettis,  etc.,  from  the  pub- 
lishers, for  which  the  publishers  will  please  accept  our  thanks  ;  among  them  several 
pieces,  as  sung  by  the  Puffinotons  in  costume,  '  All  round  qiy  Hat,'  *  Go  it  while 
yoa  *re  Young,'  •  My  dear  Mamma,  I  told  you  so,*  *  When  my  Eye,*  etc.,  « The 
California  Quick-Step,'  *  Guno'l's  Brass  Band,'  *  Hug  and  Sneeze  Me  Polka,' 
'  Office-Seeker's  Manual,*  etc.  We  also  find  on  our  table  *  The  MiilinefB*  Magazine,' 
with  an  engraving  of  new  patent  stays,  calico  prints  and  muslin  de  laiiies,  with  sun- 
dry pamphlets  too  tedious  to  mention,  which  shall  be  referred  to  in  due  time. 


SltibmisemmtB* 

FOR  SALE,  an  Old  Blind  Horse,  i  procure  TObscribers  for  the  •  Flag-Staff.'   They 
deaf  in  one  of  his  ears.    Twentrjr-fiye  j  must  come  furnished  with  from  twenty  .five  to 

,  years  ago,  when  we  first  owned  him,  j  fifty  dollars,  walking-stick  and  good  suit  of 

I  wept  out  his  eyes  like  amber  and  plum-tree  '  clothes,  so  as  not  to  put  the  Flag-Staff  to  any 
gum,  from  working  many  years  in  a  cider*!  risk  or  trouble.  It  is  tupposed,  that  by  thrash- 
mill ;  also  in  a  horse^oat,  now  superseaded  '  ing  the  country  well  in  all  directions,  and  bor- 


by  steam.  He  is  not  offered  for  practieal  work, 
but  it  is  thought  that  an  enterprising  man  could 
make  a  good  show  of  him  by  pulling  out  the 
hairs  of  his  tale  with  a  tweezers;  and  sup- 
posed, from  his  great  age,  they  would  come 
easy.  To  those  who  come  qmck,  he  will  be 
offemd  a  great  bargain,  and  warranted  to  hang 
on  for  a  twelvemonth.  m  1  istf. 


WANTED.  — Two  or  three  hundred  smart, 
actiTe,  enterprising  young  men,  to  travel 
in  the  States,  Oregon,  Texas  and  California,  to 
TOL.  ZXZIT. 


ing  the  people  half  to  death,  they  may  put 
money  in  their  purse,  and  increase  the  circa* 
lation  of  the  Flag-Staff.  ml  istf. 

HO  I  FOR  CALIFORNIA !  —The  subscriber 
has  a  few  hundred  bean-poles,  which  he 
offers  for  sale  cheap.  Those  going  to  Califor* 
nia  will  find  this  culinary  vegetable  highly  es* 
scntial  at  the  mines.  Also,  a  pair  of  brass  and* 
irons,  which  is  important,  as  most  in  search  of 
gold  cook  their  own  food.  Ue  has  also  a  mill- 
stone, suitable  for  a  mill  seat  on  the  Sacra- 
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mento,  which  he  will  diipose  of  a  great  bar- 
sain.  Alto,  a  couple  of  cider-barrela,  which, 
from  their  circular  form,  can  be  very  eaaily 
rolled  from  Chagres  to  Panama.  Also,  some 
larffe  trunks  and  boxes,  for  the  same  route, 
and  a  few  sausages.       John  Tkyall.    ml  isp. 

"  MY   WIFE    SALLY    ANN 

has  left  my  bed  and  board 
without  provocation  what- 
ever. She  has  been  ugly  ever 
since  I  took  her,  some  fifteen 
years  ago ;  scratches  when 
she's  mad,  and  gets  the  his- 
terricks  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. She's  a  dangerous  wo- 
man, I  being  entirely  taken 
in  by  her  beauty,  which  served  me  right  I 
nerer  was  so  sick  of  any  lob.  I  hope  nobody 
will  catch  her  and  bring  her  back.  No  debts 
paid  of  her  contracting. 

3tis.  DUSEKBCBBT  SnODOKASS. 

S'  TRAYED  into  the  subscriber's  enclosure,  a 
small  Taller  goslin,  with  part  of  the  s^ell 
•tikin  to  him,  supposed  to  be  recently  hatched. 
The  owner  can  have  him  by  proving  property, 
paying  charges,  and  take  him  away.       A.  B. 
m3p2is. 


GRANDFATHER'S  LIFE  PILL.— The  Doc- 
tor's Grandfather  spent  a  whole  life  time 
of  arduous  study  in  the  composition  of  these 
pills,  and  died  in  putting  the  last  touches  on 
them.  They  form  the  most  triumphant  result 
of  unintermitted  devotion  perhaps  on  record. 
From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Edinburgh 
College  till  he  grew  gray  in  their  combination, 
thev  have  formed  a  part  of  his  recular  diet,  and 
in  toe  last  affecting  scene  of  his  departure  to  a 
better  land,  where  pills  will  be  no  more  need- 
edf  he  bequeathed  them  with  a  faltering  tongue 
to  the  bowels  of  posterity.  Children  cry  for 
fhem ;  and  afterward,  when  they  grow  up  to 
fall  age,  they  continue  to  use  them  for  stop- 
page. In  every  steamboat  explosion  in  the 
country  where  there  has  been  a  box  of  them 
.  on  board,  they  have  been  found  of  invaluable 
service ;  cure  the  Jaundice,  extirpate  worms, 
and  is  good  for  fits.  There  is  no  obstruction  of 
the  human  system  which  does    not  readily 

Jield  to  them ;  and  his  grandfather  has  been 
eard  to  say  Uiey  would  open  a  garden-gate. 
These  pills  have  physicked  all  the  old  states  of 
fhe  Union.  The  Western  States,  which  suffer- 
ed dreadfVil  from  limestone,  they  keep  them 
regular.  More  recently,  "Texas  consumed 
15,000  boxes,  and  done  him  good.  The  present 
proprietor  sent  a  box  of  them  to  the  Dey  of 
Tunis,  hoping  to  get  a  valable  present  in  ex- 
change ;  and  when  it  comes  to  hand  he  will  let 
you  know ;  in  the  mean  time  hopes  he  remains 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne.  The  most  deli- 
cate female  may  use  them  with  perfect  impu- 
vitj ;  keep  her  complexion  fair,  red  and  white, 
and  save  her  ear-rings  from  rusting. pulse  regu- 
lar, and  breath  sweet.  Warranted  to  sodder 
up  a  broken  lc».  or  money  returned.  In  Poor- 
Iiouses  they  will  be  found  an  excellent  specific 
to  relieve  the  town  from  porpuses,  and  the 
eounty  from  tox.  In  several  of  these  institu- 
tions they  have  been  knbwn  to  make  those  die 
easy  that  would  'a  died  at  any  rate,  and 
sqnenched  their  sufferings  some  months  prc- 
vfous  to  the  ordinary  time.  Come  and  let  us 
reason,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  philosophy  of 
this  pUl.  Why  is  it  t  —  What  is  the  source  of 
health,  strength,  happiness— nay,  life  itself? 


Common  reason  will  tell  you  that  it  is  tilie 
Blood  :  its  circulation  discovered  by  Haatbt 
some  vears  ago,  and  has  continued  to  flow 
ever  since.  Now  what  does  common  reason 
tell  you  to  do  ?  Keep  the  source  of  life  pure. 
Purge  I  purge  f  purge  I  If  the  blood  is  all 
pure,  then  of  course  the  streams  will  take  the 
character  of  the  fountain.  Why  is  it  that  man- 
kind have  remained  so  long  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  this  fact?  We  will  tell  yon.  It  is 
because  charlatanism  has  stalked  abroad  in  the 
earth.  VVlien  so  many  impostors  are  vending 
their  drugs  and  rostrums,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
health,  can  it  be  wondered  that  a  deaf  ear  is 
turned  to  the  plainest,  simplest  reasons  of  phi- 
lology, philosophy  and  common  sense  ?  Reed 
the  following :  Read  I 
From  Miss  Tabitha  Tituousx: 

•  Deak  8ib  :  For  fifteen  years  or  more  I  waa 
laboring  under  an  unpleasant  breath.  Although 
it  was  not  any  particular  inconvenience  to  my> 
self,  it  was  noticeable  by  my  friends,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think,  impeded  my  matrimo- 
nial  prospects,  as  I  have  been  deserted  by  seve- 
ral lovers,  and  remain  unmarried  to  tms  day. 
In  this  unfortunate  predicament,  I  heard  by  ac- 
cident of  your  pill,  and  after  fifteen  boxes  ex- 
pericnccd  relief.  My  breath  was  entirely 
changed ;  so  much  so.  Uiat  there  is  now  ayonng 
man  quite  attentive  to  me,  who  this  morning, 
unbeknown  to  me,  helped  himself  to  a  sly  kiss, 
and  said  it  was  first-rate.  A  sense  of  gratitade 
induces  me  to  make  this  acknowledgment; 
and  it'  it  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  you  are 
welcome  to  publish  it  from 

*  Your  grateful  servant, 
*  Tabitha  TiTMouas.' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  fair  sex  in 
Bergen  County : 

*DEAa  Sib:  Left  an  infant  by  my  parents  at 
an  cnrly  afse,  I  began  to  swallow  needles.  I 
kept  up  this  practice  until  it  became  posi^vely 
deleterious.  I  at  last  carried  it  to  such  an  ex- 
treme, that  I  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped 
upon  no  other  diet.  After  that  it  preyed  upon 
my  health.  My  sleep  became  disturbed,  and 
my  pulse  irregular,  with  fremient  palpitations 
of  the  heart ;  and  from  the  paleness  of  my  com- 
piexion,  I  seemed  verging  to  an  early  grave. 
My  friends  became  alarmed;  till  readmg  of 
your  Life  Pill  in  the  '  Bunkumville  Chronicle,' 
they  procured  two  boxes  as  a  last  resort  Since 
that  I  have  discharged  through  the  arms,  eyes 
and  brain,  many  gross  of  needles,  and  provi- 
dentially have  been  able  to  set  up  a  small  shop, 
on  the  proceeds  of  which  I  am  doing  well.  If 
you  think  this  will  be  any  service  to  young  la- 
dies in  the  like  situation,  you  are'  perfectly 
welcome  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  may  deem 
fit.  Melissa  G.  Snibs.' 

From  another  lady,  who  swallowed  chalk, 
etc. : 

*  Having  read  the  extract  of  a  letter  signed 
Melissa  Snibs,  I  was  induced  to  try  your  ^ 
remedy.     Besides  chalk,  I  have  swallowed 
slate-pencils,  which  with  the  foregoinff  would 

be  enough  for  all  the  black-boards  and  all  the 
distric^schools  in  the  world.  I  became  sallow 
and  out  of  health,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  I 
am  now  cured,  thanks  to  your  memcine,  and 
ready  to  go  at  it  again. 

*  Respectfully  yours, 

'  S.  Jemima  Coddinos.' 
From  the  Methodist  minister  in  Columbia, 
Greene  County : 

•Dt.  H.  U.  M.'  Buo,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir:   I  have 
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be«B  soffeiing  for  some  time  under  en  attaek 
of  bronchitU,  and  my  osefulneM  nearly  de- 
•troyed.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  in  anawer 
to  prayer,  I  belieTe  I  waa  ffuided  to  your  Life 
Pilt  juad  found  it  fully  equlTalent  to  the  emcr^ 
gency.  After  fifteen  pilla  to  a  doae,  I  found  tliei 
complaint  give  way;  and  laat  Sabbath  fonv 
noon,  being  greatly  bleffed  with  enlargement,. 
I  waa  enabled  to  preach  for  the  space  of  otie;^ 
hour  and  forty -fire  minutes  to  a  mostattentiv*^ 
•ndltory,  and  much  good  done,  which  younuij 
attribute  to  your  Life  PilL 

*  Yours  in  the  Lord, 

*  THXopinuaTUS  Htoonrs.' 
The  abore  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  commnnicn 
tions  which  we  have  on  hand,  recommending 
the  Grand&Uier's  PUl,  of  which  we  Bbsll  cod 
tinue  to  puolish  the  more  remarkable  of  them. 
The  patentee  of  the  pill  was  himself  at  one  pt;- , 
riod  of  life  much  afflicted  with  a  tendency  ol 
blood  to  the  fafoe,  usually  called  blushing ;  but  i 
since  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  concoction  nf  < 
this  medicine,  although  not  haTing  actual]  v 
•wallowed  a  single  box,  he  is  poaitiTely  cure^i 
and  has  not  blushed  a  blush  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Facts  speak  stronger  than  words.  Come 
ye  disconsolate,  and  buy  the  Grandfather'! 
Pin.    Price  50  cents  a  box.  tfisp. 


HONI  80IT  MAGNBTIC  GARTERS.— Thi* 
astounding  discovery  has  now  been  lottw, 
enough  before  the  age  to  attest  its  virtues  sut 
fleiently.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
many  of  them  pinchingly  poor,  besides  beiiii^ 
afflicted  with  vuious  maladies,  have  como  con- 
fidently up  and  spent  their  last  penny  upon  this 
panacea  in  quest  of  relief.  The  inventor  hn? 
pocketed  the  money,  and  given  them  the  msL:- 
netic  garters,  which  has  immediately  diffuse  d 
a  beautiful  stream  of  electricity  all  through  the 
system,  in  most  cases  giving  relief.  Those  wli  o 
have  been  too  delicate  even  to  mention  tlio 
name  of  garters,  have  been  cured,  and  spoke 
of  garters  in  the  best  society.  Since  the  in 
vention  of  this  remedy  the  English  word  li  l; 
has  come  into  notice ;  but  for  those  who  object 
to  'leg,'  the  inventor,  with  a  kindly  regard  for 
the  various  feelin's  of  community,  has  cou- 
trived  and  has  now  on  hand  at  the  Depositor  jr 
an  infinitesimal  assortment  of  Host i  Soit  bracts- 
lets,  more  valuable  than  pearl  or  diamonds  for 
the  afflicted.  Tbt  thsx,  fbiknds.  For  the 
nerrons  and  afflicted,  who  daren't  say  their 
■ouJ  '•  their  own,  these  are  the  things  to  set 


I  on  their  1  [p]eg8.    The  clerk  in  our  offlC' 
who  waa  modest  wnen  he  came,  by  the  me^ ' 
sale  of  the  Hon i  do  it  Gabtsbs  in  three  montl 
became  positivelv  impudent     He   can  no 
gaze  on  the  loveliest  face  in  creation,  with 
steadiness  almost  approaching  to  a  stare.    La*^  i 
week  in  the  shop,  while  exhibiting  the  article. 
be  addressed  •  famous  actress  by  name,  (he 
having  witnessed  her  personstion  of  BeATaicK,) 
whereat  she  drew  herself  up  to  tiie  height  uf 
five  feet  nine  inches,. in  perfect  astonishments 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tbe  Hoki 
Sort  remedies  are  a  perfect  cure  for  bashful^ 
neas.    In  an  age  when  charlatanism  and  impo $ 
tore  is  approaching  its  acme,  it  is  refreshing  to 
fall  in  with  a  remedy  which  appeals  to  thi- 
higlieetlaws  of  science.    It  is  now  positive].^ 
sscertained  that  ELXCTBicmr  is  the  motivV^ 
power  of  the  Universe.    This  gives  the  stars 
their  motion  and  the  bull-frog  his  spring.    ThJji 
Is  the  source  of  life,  and  makes  the  olood  circu 
late  and  the  cheek  glow.    This  fires  the  cheek 
of  ambition,  and  is  the  secret  of  every  throb 
which  —«"*■**•  matter.    Wonderful  law  I  yot 


more  wonderful  when  abt  is  enabled  to  put 
NATuax  in  harness,  and  tackle  the  very  light- 
nings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Horn  Soir  Gaxtxbs. 
You  put  on  your  stockings  in  the  morning  • 
sick  man,  overwhelmed  with  diseases,  and  at 
night  you  're  well. 
t^^  Solo  oklt  at  thx  Dxpositobt  im 

BUMXUX. 

ICKLEBY'S  peculiar  pickles  :  A 
REMEDY  FOR  THE  SALT  RHEUM.— 
Imposture  having  made  such  great  advances, 
it  aJGTords  us  pleasure  to  announce  this  remedy. 
The  afflicted  may  apply  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty  of  cure. 

TEN  THOUSAND 
cases  of  the  rheum  are  on  record,  positively 
healed  by  this  nostrum,  and  the  cry  is  still  they 
come.  Who  is  there  will  remain  afflicted  and 
tormented  when  the  remedy  Is  near  at  hand  t 
The  PxcuLiAB  Pickles  are  sold  at  every  drug- 
shop.  None  genuine  unless  signed  by  the  in* 
venter's  name, 

with  a  full  grown  pickle,  wreathed  about  with 
'  a  oucumber  vine.  All  infringements  upon  the 
'  patent  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  ex- 
I  tremity  of  the  law.  uspitf. 

BUNKUM   BOOK    STORE    AND   CIRCULA- 
TING LIBRARY, 
^f  ^HE  followzng  works  have  been  added  to  the 

1  library,  and  additions  are  constantly  made, 
which  now  comprises  the  most  interesting  list 
of  novels,  etc.,  in  the  country ;  to  wit : 

The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks ;  Three  Spaniards ; 
AbflBlino,  or  Noted  Bandit;  Baxters  Saint's 
Rest;  Roderick  Random;  Mysteries  of  Paris; 
Airiene's  Alarm ;  Don  Ciesar  De  Bazan :  a  Play ; 
Paul  Clifford ;  Goldsmith's  Greece ;  Paul  and 
Virginia;  Elegant  Letter  Writer;  Methodist 
Hymn  Book;  The  Way  to  Live;  Tom  and 
Jerry :  a  Play ;  The  Way  to  be  Happy ;  The 
f  Way  to  Eat  and  Drink ;  The  Way  to  Sleep  -, 
The  Way  to  Die ;  American  Joe  Miller.  In 
Addition  to  the  foregoinff,  the  following :  Two 
Rival  Dtad  Sea  E^ptdktona ;  treating  of  the 
Lake  of  Asphaltos.  A  Commentary  an  the  RdC" 
Hve  Value  of  the  Cidere  of  Nao^ereeii  and  Penn- 
lyfeonia,  and  an  excursus  on  the  present  method 
of  turning  sour  cider  that  is  n't  worth  nothing 
nto  sweet  champagne.    Price  #3  per  bottle. 

Sti^iopiMi  Son^  Book ;'  the  demand  for  which 
M  SO  great,  that  we  heard  the  publisher  say. 

Blamed  if  we  can  knock  them  off  fast  enough !' 
Hoti^»  CtutiMoted  Shakepeare,  or  the  Bard  of  Avon 
made  fit  to  oe  read ;  execwted  with  much  deli- 
cacy of  dlscrimination»  and  with  a  sensible 
preface.  Also,  *  September  and  Offeter*,*  by  the 
game  author. 

12^  This  list  of  books  will  be  continued. 
!3uDscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  i 


their  hands  before  reading,  and  dog-cars  ex- 
pressly forbidden;  but  marginal  notes  in  pencil 
will  be  permitted,  pvovided  they  are  in  the 
usual  formula.  ' 8 weet^' Beautiful,'  'True,' 
'  False,'  *  Excollent,' '  He  seems  to  speak  know- 
ingly,' 'Affectation,*  'Affecting,'  etc.,  etc. 
Terms  6  cents  a  volume  per  week. 

BUNKUM  HOTEL~AND  STRAN- 
GERS'  PUT-UP,  ON  MAIN-STREET. 
The  above  hotel  is  now  opened,  being 
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Stanzas:  to  a  Friend. 


[July, 


ntfwlY  repaired  for  the  reception  of  Tisiton. 
Ilie  Jdtcnen  is  really  worth  looking  at,  l>eing 
mneh  leaa  naaty  than  other  hotels  of  the  same 
UAture.  Its  cooks  are  not  so  greasy,  and  ito 
propinquity  to  mud-gutters  and  so  forth  being 
less  apparent  A  new  gong  has  been  lateW 
purchased  from  Pekin,  on  which  is  inscribed, 
m  blazing  characters,  'Look  out  for  your  tym- 
panum.' One  ole  genelman  fell  dead  when  he 
beard  it,  cr^ring  *  What  '§  that  f  When  you 
come  up-stairs  the  arrangements  are  eauallT 
perfect  First  the  bar-room  is  fumishea  with 
the  best  brandr,  also  port- wine,  as  every  other 
taTem  is  on  the  face  of  the  whole  globe,  al- 
tiliongh  Oporto  himself  couldn't  father  one 
drop  out  of  ten  thousand.  Bunkum,  howeTcr, 
contains  the  rtal  thiff.  A  main  feature  in  this 
hotel  is  the  S  nriif o-Roovs.  They  are  directly 
OB  the  main  street  and  pretty  much  on  a  level 
With  the  pavement  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  at  least  one  hundred  beautiful  young  wo- 
men, chiefly  of  Bunkxtk,  passing  up  and  aown 
at  every  hour  of  the  day.  A  sight  of  these  is 
guaranteed,  free  gratis  for  nothing.  If  they  are 
very  beautiful  the  visitors  are  permitted  to  gaze 
into  their  very  eye^balls,  and  no  charge  made. 
If  their  proportions  are  fine,  these  may  also  be 
forveyed*  and  any  remarks  made  with  a  leer 
and  •  sneer  will  be  replied  to,  as  there  are  many 
^mtitmcAconatantly  at  this  hotel  with  a  taste  for 
these  thihgs.  Several  boarding-schools  daUy 
pass  by,  the  teachers  only  bemg  veiled,  thfi 
odier  scholars,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  virgin  blushes, 
most  beautiful  to  look  at  ComsandsksI  The 


sitting-room  is  furnished  with  supporters  for 
the  heels,  four  or  five  fiset  above  tiie  nead  of  the 
tallest  man,  so  situated  that  nearly  the  whole 
person  mav  be  exposed  to  the  open  window, 
where,  in  Uie  very  hottest  weather  of  the  dog- 
days,  a  desirable  breeze  comes  directly  firom 
the  river.  We  have  never  had  a  customer  who 
has  complained  that  his  person  has  suffered 
from  the  heat  while  sittmg  at  the  window. 
All  have  been,  without  any  exception.  c6oled, 
and  that  without  any  resort  to  fims.  Our  spit- 
toons are  of  the  very  largest  capacity,  each 
computed  to  hold  the  allowance  of  ten  men, 
which  is  certainly  a  calculation  with  a  margin. 
The  Attics  are  above  the  reach  of  mosquitoes, 
these  never  fl]ring  above  the  first  storr,  and  then 
too  tired  to  suck.  In  short  for  celfur,  larder, 
kitchen,  bar-room  and  garret  it  is  believed  this 
hotel  stands  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  hot* 
tlery. 

N.  B.  The  chamber-maids  in  the  entries  are 
a  peculiar  feature,  their  altercations  with  the 
waiters  being  highly  amusing.  The  price  of 
board  is  t2  a  day,  exclusive  of  servants,  who 
will  not  grumble  at  as  much  as  you  're  a  mind 
to  give.  JOHN  OUILE,  Pmpbutor. 


rpHE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  AND  INDE- 
1  PENDENT  ECHO  is  published  at  Bunkum 
at  least  once  a  month.  Job-work,  including 
horse  hand-bills,  will  be  particularly  attended 
to,  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  Advertisements 
inserted  for  little  or  nothing,  if  they  are  suita- 
ble. Beans,  pork,  eggs,  hay,  grits  and  shorts, 
taken  in  exchange. 


8   T  A  N   Z  A  8  : 


TO     A      PHI 


BT    S.     W.     BELZSZJB. 


Con  near,  my  friend ;  the  dreary  winter  blast 
Sweeps  down  the  street ;  come  near  till  it  is  past; 
Yes,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  throbbing  heart, 
And  in  my  sorrows  bear  an  humble  part 
Come,  sing  to  me  some  dear  remembered  strain. 
Some  pleasant  song  to  cheer  my  sotil  again ; 
For  silence  rests  upon  my  spirit's  Ivre, 
And  sadness  lingers  on  each  tarembUng  wire. 


Oh,  there  are  angels  sent  to  sooth  our  grief. 
Who  to  our  sorrows  smile  a  sweet  relief; 
And  though  these  unseen  spirits  of  the  air 
Are  hovering  o'er  the  Joyless  every  where. 
They  sometimes  take  tiie  human  form  divine. 
And  round  the  heart  rich  olive  blossoms  twine, 
Which,  like  the  balm  on  GUead's  fragrant  hill. 
Health's  countless  blessings  on  life's  paths  distil. 


M  Draw  near  thy  chair.    How  bright  and  wildly  falls 
The  fire's  soft  light  around  the  pictured  walls  I 
The  pictures,  too — how  sacred  some  appear  I 
Then  come,  my  friend,  and  wipe  away  tnat  tear : 
Thy  harp  is  mute  I  — come,  sweep  its  chords  along, 
And  swell  its  accents  with  some  cherished  song, 
That  my  sad  heart  may  catch  a  kindred  strain 
In  the  xloh  music  of  tny  voice  again. 
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BPBINO   VIOLETS. 


Tnstz  {rriecfal  liaci,  awakened  by  'Spring  Violeta,'  were  received  lomcwhAt  oat  cf  lea^oa.  Wo 
fthould  have  been  glal  to  have  gLvan  them  to  Our  reodera  with  the  dow  on  them ;  b-4t  there  is  a  vitality 
ai  them  which  has  kept  them  from  ladinc  away.  gj,    KjucaiRBOCKmii. 


What  tender  thoughts  around  the  heart  will  cling, 

What  memories  the  spirit  will  beset, 
Whene'er  we  find  the  nurseling  of  the  Spring, 
lU  first  sweet  Violet ! 

Dear  prophet  of  the  summer-time  thou  art, 

And  though  the  April  wind  is  bleak  and  cold, 
A  ray  of  sunshine  glances  through  my  heart. 
Shot  from  thy  leaves'  blue  fold. 

The  gaudier  rose  hath  not  put  forth  her  buds. 

The  batter-cup  is  nowhere  seen  to  bloom, 
Undecked  by  leaves  still  stand  the  wintry  woods. 
But  Uiou,  the  meek,  hast  come. 

How  hast  thou  borne  in  all  thy  gentleness 

The  clouds  and  rain  that  frowned  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yet,  unwithered,  kept  thy  power  to  bless 
The  weary  ones  of  earth  ? 

'Who  loves  thee  not  7    The  sturdy  son  of  toil 
Gazes  with  fondness  in  thine  upturned  eye, 
And  when  thy  quiet  beauty  glads  the  soil, 
His  step  goCB  lightly  by. 

Let  him,  worn  down  with  manhood's  strivings,  say 

If  thy  calm  beauty,  pure  and  undefiled, 
Recalleth  not  the  happy  heedless  day 
He  plucked  thee,  when  a  chUd. 

How  oft  hast  thou  become,  to  loving  hearts, 

A  symbol  of  their  passion  and  desire ! 
To  such,  thy  very  timidness  imparts 
Strength  to  their  hidden  fire. 

For  in  thy  soft  and  fragile  beauty  they. 

As  in  a  vision,  see  the  loved  one's  charm  : 
*  This  hue  but  mimics  her  sweet  eye,'  they  say  ; 
*  This  gracefulness,  her  form.' 

A  lesson  to  my  spirit  thou  dost  bring, 

Sweet  Violet !  wet  with  April's  fickle  shower ; 
The  heart,  like  earth,  must  ever  have  its  spring, 
And  Love  is  its  first  flower. 
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Long  ere  ambition  opes  its  gaudy  floweiif 

Ere  worldly  pleasures  w&  their  sweet  perfume. 
Or  buds  of  memory  burst  'neath  sorrow's  showers. 
Thou,  first  fond  love !  dost  Uoom. 

Thy  petals  may  be  wet  with  hitter  team, 

Thy  leaves  be  ruffled  with  the  saddest  sighs. 
And  still  thy  blossom  timidly  up-rears 
Beneath  the  darkest  skies. 

And  from  that  blossom  in  the  starless  night 

Gleams  forth  a  promise  of  Hope's  cloudless  noon ; 
Thus  trembles  in  the  Eastern  skies  the  light 
Of  the  unrisen  moon. 

Still  bloom,  ye  Violets !  and  make  glad  the  earth 

With  blest  foreshadowings  of  sunny  days  ; 
Still  m  the  heart,  oh,  Fuvt  Love !  may  thy  birth 

A  light  in  darkness  raise !  ^^^^^^^  ^  q^^„^ 

AUlMoeO,  (MoikM,)  Mat.  1849. 


MANIA:    ITS    PROGRESS. 


BT    XIT    ZKLTIir. 


The  world  is  a  chess-board.  What  strange  and  complicated  games 
are  transacted  upon  it !  All  men  are  players,  moving  respectively, 
and  in  the  civil,  religious  and  political  scenes  continue  thus  to  do,  until 
the  automaton  Dbath,  with  his  eyeless  skull  and  fleshless  hand,  stalks 
before,  chattering  with  his  ghastly  jaws,  *  check-mate  P 

Constituted  with  a  natural  irksomeness  to  sameness,  man  is  ever 
discovering  new  methods  and  devices  for  fame  and  wealth,  even  to 
self-immolation.  Where  is  there  the  period  in  antediluvian,  mediaeval 
or  modem  days,  that  we  cannot  fasten  this  verity  ]  With  this  germ 
enwrapped  in  our  being,  cherished  by  example  as  well  as  tinctured 
by  hereditament,  we  advance  toward  age  only  to  manifest  the  growth  of 
this  undeniable  positive.  A  charity  for  others'  excesses,  for  the  strange 
wildness  of  adventure  or  scheme,  prevents  us  not  from  imitation.  It 
needs  but  the  proper  incitement  to  move  us  upon  the  stage  amid  its 
fantastic  masquerades,  actors  both  fanciful  and  speculative.  Example, 
with  sober  face  and  silvery  hair,  traces  of  dear-bought  experience, 
disappointment  and  contrition,  sits  unheeded  in  our  path.  In  the 
inordmate  hope  of  success  our  vision  is  blinded ;  our  ear  deaf  to  the 
voice  that  would  warn  us.  A  feeling  soft  as  oriental  luxury  steals 
over  us ;  that  charm  which  breaks  not  until  desolated  hopes,  wither- 
ing realities,  and  an  absence  of  all  gladness,  are  upon  us.  A  fearful 
leprosy  permeates  our  organism.  It  is  madness !  Shudder  at  the 
idea  as  we  may,  we  all  have  it,  a  mental  element  innate.    In  all  ranks. 
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professions  and  pursuits  we  b&ve  its  representatives  in  full  armor. 
Like  Anak,  it  has  moved  in  past  generations  with  the  same  unbaffled, 
emotive  stride  as  we  now  observe  it.  Like  unto  him  who  was  com- 
manded '  to  tarry,*  it  knows  not  age,  neither  can  it  die. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
manias  that  have  become  history.  How  strange  does  the  reality 
seem  !  Removed  from  them  by  generations,  we  laugh  at  the  curious 
vagaries  played  by  our  elders ;  but,  fellow  pilgrim,  beware  lest  your 
own  inconsistency  entrap  you  before  the  twelvemonth  has  passed.  • 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.  this  strange  mental  essential  ap- 
peared among  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  an  incipient  state 
sped  in  rapid  gradation  to  the  height  of  its  irregularities  and  leaped 
the  bounds  into  merry  England.  The  court  and  the  exchange,  the 
boudoir  and  the  hovel,  were  alike  filled  with  the  contagion.  It  was 
the  '  Darien  Scheme*  A  colony  was  to  be  formed,  a  city  to  be  built, 
prosperity  unabated  to  follow,  and  nabobs  were  to  be  as  common  as 
coals  in  Newcastle.  The  little  spark  kindled  a  fire  that  raged  and 
heated  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  not  until  its  ignition  became  alarm- 
ing, arose  a  mighty  opponent  to  subdue.  The. king,  troubled  lest  his 
capital  and  commercial  strength  should  be  given  to  Scotland,  en- 
deavored to  check  this  enthusiasm  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  fabricators.  But  of  no  avail ;  Mania  conquered.  The  colony 
sailed,  landed,  organized,  and  sent  home  intelligence  which  ciused 
a  carnival  in  Edinburgh.  But  upon  the  heel  of  this  rejoicing  came 
an  ill-fed,  disheartened,  dying  remnant  of  the  grand  scheme.  Sick- 
ness, starvation,  the  Spaniard's  revenge  and  the  king's  proclamations, 
were  too  potent  bulwarks  to  besiege.  The  project  faded  into  a  shadow, 
but  not  until  its  portrait  had  been  transferred  to  canvass,  upon  which 
the  world  has  gazed,  not  without  instruction. 

Disgusted  with  the  unfruitful  soil  of  Scotland,  Mania  strided  the 
channel  into  the  sunny  vineyards  of  France.  Captivated  with  the 
luxury  of  its  capital,  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Place  Vendome. 
It  was  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  Regent,  that  the  world  became  acquainted  with  John  Law,  who, 
£rom  his  handsome  person,  ready  wit  and  abundance  of  animal  spirits 
was  yclept, '  Beau  Law.'  A  more  unscrupulous,  unprincipled  man, 
probably,  never  existed.  He  was  a  noted  gambler  as  well  as  a  refugee 
from  justice ;  having  shot  a  convivial  pot-companion  in  a  duel.  Upon 
this  individual.  Mania  fixed  its  delirious  eye.  It  was  the  charm  of 
the  serpent,  and  under  its  seductive  influence  he  concocted  a  plan, 
which  for  its  masterly  design,  its  universality,  its  magical  success  and 
wide-spread  influence,  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  speculations. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  '  Mississippi  Scheme*  that  for  three  years 
reigned  paramount  throughout  France,  echoed  amid  the  mountains  of 
Grermany  and  hills  of  England.  The  financial  world  stood  amazed 
at  the  golden  shower  which  fell  among  the  infatuated  populace  like 
the  natural  rain,  while  the  name  of  Law  was  more*  powerful  than 
potentate  or  empire.  A  Mephistophiles  of  finesse  ana  calculation ; 
his  word  at  once  law  and  execution ;  the  Cambon  of  the  seventeenth 
century.    Excitement  was  at  such  a  pitch  in  Paris  that  death  fre- 
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quently  occurred  in  the  crowds  that  qonvened  in  the  street  where  the 
stock-jobbers  congregated;  while  gold  and  velvet  costumes  were 
passed  unnoticed.  But  if  Law  with  his  guardian  Mania  shot  up  to 
the  zenith  of  all  desire  with  lightning-like  celerity,  he  fell  'like 
Lucifer  never  to  hope  again.'  The  god  of  gold  and  the  idol  of  the 
people  fled  the  city,  a  beggar,  to  save  his  lii^.  Thus  exploded  this 
grand  and  gigantic  prestige ;  but  not  before  it  had  given  to  the  world, 
as  its  last  will  and  testament,  its  history. 

•  The  '  South-Sea  Scheme/  another  offspring  of  Mania,  found,  like 
its  predecessors,  an  early  and  ignominious  grave.  And  thus  we  have 
from  time  to  time  a  new  device  and  another  collapse  regularly  an- 
nalized  till  we  come  to  our  own  generation.  Not  satisfied  with  past 
defeats.  Mania,  still  vigorous,  is  pushing  its  hydra-head  above  the 
surface  of  registering  events.  In  England  we  have  witnessed  the 
metallic  resources  absorbed  in  the  construction  of  railways  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  drain  the  entire  floating  capital  of  the  kingdom; 
while  old  established  houses,  proud  in  their  antiquity  and  name, 
together  with  national  institutions,  have  withered  before  this  blasting 
simoon.  It  follows  ipan  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  lulling  him 
into  *  the  rapture  of  repose'  but  to  startle  him  with  fierce  convulsions 
and  agonizing  dreams.  While  it  warms  it  burns  to  ashes.  A  phantasm 
as  remediless  in  decimation  as  it  i&  impressible  ia  allurements.  While 
the  poor  victim  is  Jubilant  in  expectancy,  it  is  already  consigning 
him  to  the  abysm  of  hopelessness. 

Mania's  haggard  face  is  staring  inr  through  our  windows  —  we  meet 
it  in  the  streets.  While  it  tempts  the  rich  man  to  an  increment  of 
wealth,  it  lures  the  poor  laborer  from  his  spade  and  mattock,  throws 
the  golden  apple  in  the  path  of  the  husband,  and  robs  the  wife  of  a 
protector  and  supporter.  Seriously,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 
vast  Golden  Mania  of  1848  ?  Will  the  influx  of  great  wealth  be- 
guile us  to  effeminacy  —  lead  us  to  expeiience  the  wild  profligacy  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  regency  %  Shall  the  possession  of  gold,  silver 
and  cinnabar  puff*  us  with  ingratitude  and  selfishness,  or  make  us, 
like  Eglon  of  Moab,  to  wax  fat  and  to  kick  ] 

As  this  ipec\i\\BX  positive  exists  in  our  mysterious  organization,  we 
cannot  condemn  it ;  it  is  higher  bom  than  that  of  our  own  divination. 
In  its  slumbering  state  it  is  of  no  avail,  while  it  is  worse  than  a  non- 
possession  when  pushed  by  unnatural  excitement  to  an  excess  of 
action.  Under  a  full  development,  what  travesties,  what  ungovern- 
able trespasses  upon  all  that  is  defined  by  the  rules  of  social  life,  as 
well  as  guarded  against  bj  its  nc^cessary  restraints,  follow !  We  may 
not  exonerate  oui^elvcs  of  wildness,  because  it  is  inherent  in  our 
natures  ;  the  germ  is  a  constituent  principle  in  our  mechanism,  truly ; 
but  we  are  not  to  bring  to  our  aid  any  hot-house  atmoliphere  to  force 
a  growth  incouformable  to  nature. 

It  would  indeed  appear  that  our  age  is  one  in  which  Mania  has  • 
become  ripe  to^yellowness.     Nurtured  by  those  who  have  heralded 
our  appearance,  it  has  grown  peevish  and  turbulent  in  the  abundance 
of  caresses,  and  is  leaping  the  barriers  of  restraint  to  revel  amid  the 
common  wreck  and  chaos  it  creates.     It  is  for  us  to  forestall  its  pro- 
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gress  with  a  sanative  which  we  have  within  us — rejection.  How- 
ever alluring  may  be  the  subject,  to  look  before  the  leap  is  consum- 
mated is  wisdom  ;  for  afterward  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  endure 
the  evils  that  are  entailed. 

Mankind,  like  sheep,  forever  follow  the  tinkle  of  the  leader.  Bar- 
ricades of  wood  or  stone,  danger  or  death,  are  no  appliances  to  save. 
An  unhallowed  scheme  b  boldly  promulgated,  shooting  athwart  the 
track  of  the  moneyed  man  and  of  him  who  has  none  of  earth's  mineral 
to  count.  There  is  a  speciousness  about  it  that  entraps  the  desire 
while  it  enchains  the  attention.  The  'sober  mien  of  the  auiet  citizen 
is  exchanged  for  one  of  anxious  uneasiness.  He  has  aivested  the 
flying  projectile  of  all  its  feasibility,  and  stilt  it  wears  a  charm. 

That  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  offers  inducements  of  a  nature 
both  extraordinary  and  exciting,  is  fully  apparent  by  the  vast  emigra- 
tion thitherward,  as  well  as  by  successive  accounts  that  have  been 
duly  authenticated;  and  this  inclination  to  adventure  is  but  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  elements  which  form  our  characters.  Still, 
it  is  all  impulsive.  To  control  such  a  desire  is  hardly  more  practi- 
cable than  the  fusion  of  basalt  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hand. 
An  uneasy  tenant,  it  must  be  humored ;  yet  what  are  the  results  ? 
Where  one  *  bird  of  passage'  is  safely  landed,  fully  satisfied,  and  re- 
turns, •  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him,'  a  score  meet  with  indescribable 
anxiety,  disappointment,  sickness  and  death.  And  yet  this  untamable 
spirit,  despite  all  mortal  obstacles,  is  one  of  our  essentials.  It  is  the 
parent  of  all  our  noble  and  formidable  projects  and  executed  designs ; 
those  massive  battlements  of  our  country  which  frown  upon  all  in- 
action, that  inert  lymph  which  clogs  the  wheels  of  trundling  enter- 
prise. I  would  not  deprecate  it ;  rather  would  I  cherish  it.  Yet 
there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  feeling  to  be  the  cynosure.  Shall 
we  follow  it,  or  shall  we  plunge  headlong  into  that  gurgling  flood 
that  knows  neither  a  master  nor  a  friend  ] 


THE       WANDERER. 


The  world  is  wide  to  walk  on  weary  feet, 

With  step  by  step  along  each  lengthening  mile ; 

Never  the  sunbeams  on  a  cottage  smile, 
Where  Love  and  Quiet  build  their  coofretreat. 
But,  inly  sad,  I  ask  a  home  as  sweet ; 

Then  happy  dreams  a  little  way  beguile. 

Rounding  the  wide  earth  to  a  tiny  isle, 
Where  all  delights  in  a  green  circle  meet. 
But  the  broad  world  re-pains  my  lifted  eye ; 

I  wander  homeless  by  a  thousand  homes  ; 
I  tire  of  this  unbounded  liberty  ; 

'T  is  no  right  freedom  that  forever  roams : 
A  cot,  a  grocn  ficldj  and  sweet  company 

Of  wife  and  babes,  were  world  enough  for  me ! 
PkUadtlpkia,  O.  s.  BuALitas 
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PLEA      FOft      THE      OLD      MAN. 

Bbhold  where  walks,  with  feeble  pace. 

An  old  man,  almost  shorn  of  sight ; 
The  years  have  deeply  lined  his  face, 
And  made  his  thin  locks  white. 

Gire  place,  nor  in  the  pressing  throng 

Too  rudely  thrust  him  from  the  way ; 
For  helias  toiled  and  journeyed  long 
'Since  childhood's  careless  day. 

By  vale  and  hill  his  path  has  been, 

In  sober  eve  and  gleeful  mom ; 
But  now  he  walks  in  feeble  mien, 
Weary  and  travel -worn. 

Give  to  the  old  man  honor's  place, 
For  he  has  taken  honor's  prize ; 
/     Has  run  that  strange,  mysterious  race, 
Which  yet  before  us  lies  : 

Nor  on  hb  sacred  rights  encroach, 
.  For  it  is  terrible  to  brook 

^       The  calm  and  withering  reproach 
Is  in  his  silent  look. 

i        But  give  to  him  that  revgfMice 

Which  riper  age  demands  of  youth ; 
The  love,  disarming  all  ofience, 
Which  Wisdom  has  for  Truth. 

Deal  gently,  or  life's  music  springs 

Will  cease  their  golden  play  too  soon  ; 
For  he 's  the  shattered  harp  whose  strings 
Are  hardly  kept  in  tune. 

^   S   Despise  him  not  that  he  is  old  ; 

'     ^Each  year  its  treasury  unchained. 
And  he  can  tell  us  of  the  manifold 
Strange  wonders  they  contained. 

Far  up  life's  long  ascent  he  stands, 
And  loosening  is  the  spirit's  bond ; 

I  He  looks  o'er  all  the  travelled  lands  — 
Perchance  he  sees  beyond. 


f 
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Then  mock  him  not,  but  bless  instead  ; 

For  't  is  an  omen  to  be  feared. 
When  thou  shalt  see  the  hoary  head 
No  longer  is  revered. 

A  few  more  passing  bells  shall  chime. 
Then  life  will  cease  its  fitful  sweep ; 
For  solemnly  the  wings  of  Time 
Are  humming  him  to  sleep. 
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A     DEBATE     ON     FRIENDSHIP. 


PTXB    VZKIT. 


'  Do  you  believe  that  man  and  woman  can  be  truly  friends  I' 

I  bave  bad  sucb  a  question  put  to  me  toward  midnigbt,  in  the  dusk 
of  my  quiet  room,  by  a  fellow  collegian,  who  was  laboring  under  the 
oppressive  consciousness  of  first  love — which  is,  you  know,  a  kind  of 
dyspepsia  of  the  soul — and  whose  heart  was  yeamine  to  pour  into 
my  bosom  all  its  new  burden  of  hopes  and  fears.  This  was  the 
awkwai'd  Vay  he  took  to  approach  the  subject. 

I  have  had  such  a  question  put  to  me  near  the  close  of  a  bachelor 
dinner,  and  have  earned  a  passing  reputation  for  satirical  humor  by 
bantering  the  unsophisticated  young  propounder,  and  putting  him  to 
the  blush. 

Can  any  one  blame  me  because,  in  my  own  snug  room,  or  amid 
the  haze  of  cigar-smoke,  the  tinkle  of  wine-glasses,  the  roar  of  good 
fellowship,  I  felt  utterly,  recklessly  independent  of  woman  and  her 
society  for  my  enjoyments  ?  But  now  I  was  away  from  the  bachelor 
herd  when  this  question  was  half  whispered,  by  girlish  lips,  to  me, 
on  a  warm  evening,  between  summer-time  and  autumn. 

It  was  one  of  those  mysterious  nights  which  seem  created  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  poetry  and  the  min  of  single  men  ;  one  of  those 
nights  when  the  moon  hangs  over  us  cold,  distant  and  unsympathizing, 
in  its  inexpressible  glory ;  when  the  dome  beneath  which  we  stand 
seems  loiUer  than  usual,  and  more  empty ;  when  the  stars  quiver 
faintly,  and  are  lost,  in  that  boundless  realm.  The  whole  world 
seems  to  grope  in  lonely  space  ;  and  a  man,^  he  looks  upward,  feels 
himself  shrinking  into  a  state  of  painful  insignificance,  and  longs  for 
some  human  company  in  which  ne  may  regain  his  self-respect  by 
comparison  with  his  kind. 

Nature  has  no  sympathy  to  offer  him  ;  for  all  things  are  gathered, 
cozily  nestling  t4>  rest,  under  the  brooding  wing  of  night.  To  and 
fro  in  the  forest  the  katydids  bandy  their  drowsy  cadence,  the  grass- 
hopper sings  incessantly  among  the  long  grass,  and  the  cricket  ever 
and  anon  1ms  up  his  comfortable  chirp. 

I  should  have  turned  affectionately  to  any  human  being  just  then, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  little  hand  which  lay  shining  and 
dimpling  in  the  moonlight  on  my  arm  gave  me  so  keen  a  thrill  when- 
ever its  sofb  weight  became  sensible — not  at  all  because  it  was  a 
woman's  hand. 

'  Do  you  believe  that  man  and  woman  can  be  truly  friends  V  she 
said,  looking  up  to  me,  so  that  the  moonlight  filled  her  earnest  eyes, 
and  I  could  see  that  she  meant  the  question  to  be  then  and  there  set 
at  rest  forever.  Rather  than  to  have  entered  on  a  metaphysical 
discussion  like  this,  in  the  solitude  of  such  a  night,  and  in  such  com« 
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pany,  I  would  gladly  have  foregathered  with  the  Sphynx,  alone, 
somewhere  in  the  desert — perhaps  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid  —  and 
had  that  unreasonable  animal  propose  me  riddles  by  the  hour. 

*  I  do  not  believe,  I  cannot  believe  it  possible/  I  answered,  hastily, 
to  her  abrupt  question. 

A  fitful  wind  crept  through  the  trees,  shaking  their  leaves  stealthily, 
and  passed  away  in  a  deep-drav^rn  sigh.  The  debilitating  influences 
of  the  night  and  its  romance  were  gathering  around  me. 

'  I  admit,'  continued  I,  '  that  with  some  pains  the  sexes  may  make 
a  plausible  kind  of  treaty,  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
friendship,  for  the  time  being.  The  feeling  will  be  novel  and  delight- 
ful on  both  sides,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon.' 

«  But  it  will  not  last— will  it  ]' 

*  Perhaps  not.  And  yet,'  I  added,  touched  by  her  g^tle  voice, 
•  I  myself  have  had  friends  among  your  sex,  who  were  truer  and 
more  unselfish,  while  they  were  friends,  than  any  man  could  be.  But 
they  are  dangerous  companions,  particularly  in  the  outset  of  life, 
while  we  have  still  faith  in  our  kmd  ;  for  one  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  trusting  them  with  every  thought,  and  even  inventing  a  little 
dramatic  confidence  for  them.  They  know  how  to  sympathize  so 
exquisitely  !  Now,  when  they  change — as  they  must,  for  change  is 
the  only  immutable  law  of  woman's  nature — you  have  a  bitter  enemy 
in  possession  of  every  secret,  the  confidante  of  every  weakness ;  and 
the  world  at  large  meanwhile  is  convinced  that  you  have  been  trifling 
with  a  young  lady's  affections.' 

*  Is  it  we  who  always  change  V  retorted  my  companion ;  *  I  am 
sure  not  You  will  not  think  me  vain  if  I  say  it  is  my  experience. 
I  shall  never  forget  having  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentle- 
man, much  older  than  myself,  whom  I  liked  and  respected.  I  was 
very  young,  and  I  own  that  it  flattered  me  to  discover  that  a  person 
of  his  standing  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  my  company.  We  be- 
came very  intimate,  and  in  a  little  while  he  proposed  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  be  friends,  as  the  German  students 
do.  He  chose  books  for  me  to  read,  and  sent  them  with  his  notes  on 
the  text  written  in  the  margin.  At  first  they  were  philosophical 
works ;  but  very  soon  he  brought  me  poetry,  and  sometimes  even  a 
novel.  At  last  he  would  send  me  nothing  but  flowers.  Can  you 
believe  it,'  she  continued,  with  sorrowful  simplicity,  *  that,  in  spite  of 
our  express  agreement  in  the  beginning,  he  would  become  a  lover  !' 

'  Indeed,  I  believe  it  1*  said  I,  shuddering  silently  at  the  fate  of 
this  unhappy  gentleman,  who  in  his  declining  years  had  fallen  into 
the  young  girl's  hands.  How  endearingly  she  must  have  beguiled 
him  on,  step  by  step,  to  be  a  lover ;  and  then  with  what  contempt 
she  must  have  scouted  the  abject  victim  from  her  presence,  because 
he  had  approached  her  under  the  mask  of  friendship  —  the  very 
mask  which  she  had  compelled  the  poor  old  fellow  in  the  outset  to 
adopt! 

By  this  time  we  had  emerged  from  the  long  avenue  of  trees  and 
passed  into  the  broad  moonlight,  which  poured  a  saintly  radiance 
upon  her  fair,  innocent  brow,  and  sparkled  along  her  hair  with  a  liquid 
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gleam,  wavering  as  it  does  upon  nppling  water.  She  was  of  small 
stature,  but  her  shape  was  beautifully  moulded ;  and  from  the  slender 
waist  upward,  her  form  swayed  with  every  motion,  like  a  water  lily 
rocking  on  a  wave. 

There  was  in  her  every  attitude  and  gesture  an  unconscious  appeal 
to  the  chivalric  part  of  one's  nature ;  and  she  inspired  that  kind  of 
liking,  that  temptation  to  caress,  which  a  pet  animal  will  excite  by  its 
mere  softness  and  prettiness. 

'  It  would  be  better  for  us  all,'  she  continued,  m  a  musing  tone,  as 
thonff|i  she  were  talking  to  herself  and  the  stars.  '  Yes,  this  whole 
world  would  be  better  and  more  pleasant  to  live  in,  if  men  and  wo- 
men were  allowed  to  form  friendships.  For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  intelligence  of  either  sex  can  never  be  quite  developed 
in  its  perfection-  without  the  influence  of  the  other.' 

'  I  have  observed,'  said  I,  'in  those  gentlemen  who  are  distinguished 
&vorites,  and  much  in  the  society  of  your  sex,  a  very  peculiar  devel- 
opment  of  mind  indeed.' 

'  Do  you  not  know,  Sir,  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  use  irony ;  because 
no  retort  can  be  made,  and  it  is  really  something  like  a  practical  joke. 
It  is  a  polite  way,  I  suspect,  of  saying  that  you  think  me  very  foolish 
and  at  the  same  time  you  lay  a  kind  of  trap  for  me,  so  that  I  maybe 
deceived  by*  your  grave  tone,  and  confirm  your  opinion  by  foolishly 
taking  you  to  be  in  earnest  Is  it  not  so  ?  Irony  is  the  weapon  of 
an  assassin,  if  you  will  excuse  the  expression.' 

'  You  are  unquestionably  in  the  right,'  I  replied,  quite  crest-fallen 
in  my  astonishment  at  finding  my  best  sneer  returned  on  my  hands  in 
this  way.  '  You  must  forgive  me.  I  have  a  habit  of  being  ironical 
now  and  then,  but  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  bv  it :  believe  me/ 
'  I  do  believe  you.  I  complain  of  it  because  it  is  generally  so  very 
unmeaning ;  but  that  is  little  harm  compared  with  the  pain  it  inflicts.' 
Her  manner  was  singularly  frank  and  gentle,  and  the  spirit  which 
tihe  so  ^unexpectedly  betrayed  left  my  mind  in  a  glow  of  interest 
which  hours  of  sentimental  conversation  would  not  have  kindled. 
She  deemed  me,  then,  worth  the  pains  of  a  sisterly  correction. 

'  I  am  in  earnest,'  said  I, '  advancing  the  position  that  an  unmixed 
friendship  between  the  sexes  is  impossible,  morally  and  physically* 
Tou  cannot  make  such  a  heaven  of  our  earth  as  it  might  be,  so  long 
as  there  is  marrying  aind  giving  in  marriage  upon  it :  whenever  the 
lamb  shall  safely  associate  with  the  wolf,  a  man  may  court  the  society 
of  your  sex  widiout  precaution  or  apprehension*' 

*  Or  a  child  play  about  the  den  of  the  cockatrice  !  That,  I  sup- 
pose, Sir,  is  a  better  simile  to  express  the  innocence  of  your  sex  and 
the  subtlety  of  mine.' 

' '  Irony  is  the  weapon  of  an  assassin,' '  murmured  I. 
She  did  not  heed  my  faint  retort 

'  You  are  not  in  earnest,  Mr.  S. ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
laughed  out  of  my  enthusiasm.  I  know  how  entirely  you  are  de- 
pendent on  us  fi)r  the  refinement  of  manner  which  is  indispensable 
to  you  as  gentlemen.  There  you  are  absolutely  at  our  mercy ;  even 
you  younelf  will  confess  it — will  y&u  not  V 
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'I  will' 

*  But  you  are  still  more  indebted  to  us,  I  believe,  for  that  refine- 
ment of  the  mind  which  is  necessary  to  make  your  abilities  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  among  men.  We  have  it  in  our  power,  I  am 
sure,  to  give  the  polish,  which  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  brilliant  use 
of  your  intellectual  strength  as  it  is  to  the  keenness  of  a  sword. 
Where  else,  except  in  the  society  of  what  is  called  *  the  softer  sex,' 
can  you  acquire  the  faculty  of  being  alive  to  the  fainter  impressions 
of  beauty  and  poetry  in  liw  1  Where  else  can  you  learn  how  grace- 
ful thought  may  be  1  Look  at  the  moonshine  near  the  foot  o^that 
tree :  how  beautifully  it  flickers  upon  the  earth  among  the  shadows 
of  quivering  leaves  !  So  it  is  with  the  inspiration  of  a  poet :  it  falls 
upon  his  soul  cold  and  monotonous  as  the  unbroken  moonlight 
We  must  come  between  him  and  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  and 
then  —  only  then,  recollect — will  the  light  play  and  sparkle  with 
life,  and  take  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes^  ana  become  Genius.  Do 
not  think  me  boastful :  for  a  moment  I  have  forgotten  that  I  am  a 
woman.' 

I  had  by  no  means  forgotten  it. 

We  had  paused  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  turned  toward  a  low 
fence,  which  bounded  a  wide,  lonely  field ;  she  was  leaning  her 
folded  arms  upon  the  unhewn  upper  rail,  having  become  lost  in 
thought  The  rough  bark  of  the  log  contrasted  with  those  round, 
white  arms  resting,  warm  with  youlj^,  luxuriously  upon  it.  I  won- 
dered if,  in  spite  of  their  proverbial  reputation,  logs  were  quite  in- 
sensible, and  was  sorry  for  them  if  they  were. 

Would  that  I  might  convey  the  slightest  impression  of  the  unutter- 
able, absorbing  glory  of  the  night !  There  seemed  to  be  no  to-mor- 
row ;  never  to  have  been  such  a  thing  as  day-light.  She  and  I  were 
the  only  dwellers  in  an  empty  world ;  a  moonlight  island  amid  a 
dusky  ocean,  the  air  of  which  wsis  ever  whispering  like  a  sea-shell. 
The  field  before  us  sent  up  an  endless  chorus  of  insect  sdunds ; 
every  blade  of  grass  was  a  tongue,  sighing  all  manner  of  drowsi- 
ness, yet  so  as  to  provoke  the  most  intensely  wakeful  spirit  in  the 
listener,  whose  every  faculty  became  keenly  alive  to  the  dreamy  de- 
light of  that  music. 

J  was  soothed  into  a  holy  feeling,  a  sense  of  pleasant  mystery  and 
of  boundless,  thrilling  life,  such  as  we  are  subject  to  in  childhood, 
but  which  was  novel  and  refreshing  to  a  confirmed  bachelor  who  had 
seen  the  world.  I  was  penetrated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  purity 
and  sweetness  which  enveloped  my  companion  like  a  halo.  The 
stars  flickered  like  torches  in  the  open  air  on  a  still  night. 

*  There,'  said  I,  *  is  a  constellation  to  which  you  should  often  turn. 
I  could  believe  that  you  had  been  bom  under  its  influences.  There, 
close  together  on  their  phantom  steeds,  ride  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
approved  themselves  such  friends  on  earth  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  to  be  translated ;  and  their  names  are  written  side  by  side 
in  the  firmament.  Now-a-days,  in  this  unclassical  age,  male  friend- 
ship generally  consists  in  a  mutual  agreement  to  do  in  company 
what  each  party  would  be  ashai^ed  to  do  alone ;  so  as  to  double  the 
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excitement  and  divide  the  shame  of  excess,  and  have  each  other's 
countenance  in  youthful  wickedness,' 

'  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  your  friendships.  It  must  be  very 
difficult  for  gentlemen  to  be  really  and  at  all  times  friends,  since  they 
are  forced  to  be  rivals  so  oflen.  We  are  capable  of  a  friendship  in 
which  there  can  be  no  jealousy.  You  know  that  woman  seems  bom 
to  be  sympathizing  with  something  or  somebody.  Indeed,  although 
it  is  not  flattering  to  believe  it,  I  am  sure  that  some  men  seek  our  so- 
ciety merely  for  the  sake  of  the  repose  which  they  find  in  our  com- 
panionship. There  is  no  trial  of  the  strength  of  different  mindh 
permittedf  among  us,  and  there  is  a  boundless  power  of  appreciation  « 
which  we  delight  in  exercising ;  for  it  is  our  instinct  to  find  out  and 
take  to  heart  whatever  is  excellent.  Beside  all  this,  we  never  let  a 
friendship  languish  because  we  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  mood.' 

Across  the  fields  from  the  black  forest  which  skirted  the  &ding 
distance  came  the  breathings  of  the  night-wind,  ever  and  anon  heavily 
tossing  back  the  waving  hair  which  lay,  damp  with  dew,  upon  her 
temples. 

Still  with  her  sweet  voice  and  child-like  manner  she  pleaded  for 
the  beauty  and  holiness  of  a  friendship  between  the  sexes.  She  spoke 
of  the  elevating  influence  of  woman ;  an  influence  which  I  could  not 
help  conceding,  although  resolved  not  to  be  the  object  of  its  particu- 
lar exercise.  She  seemed  to  think  that  it  worked  the  miracle  which 
we  see  it  performing  throughout  the  world,  by  indirect  means,  and 
that  mankind  did  not  become  better  for  it  because  each  individual 
man  was,  more  or  less,  in  love  with  some  one  woman,  but  because 
every  man  grew  accustomed  to  respect  all  women.  I  had  the 
strength  of  mind  to  insist  that  the  respect  which  we  pretend  for  the 
whole  sex  is  merely  the  kindly  effect  of  our  vanity ;  our  conviction 
th^  by  taking  a  little  pains,  we  can  inspire  any  one  of  them  with  a 
consuming  anection.  We  look  benevolently  upon  the  gentle  crea- 
tures who  are  liable,  at  a  word,  to  become  victims  of  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion for  us  ;  we  strive  to  make  their  lives  pleasant  to  them  ere  they 
are  blighted  forever;  we  are  tender  of  our  worshippers  as  we  are  of 
flowers ;  for  the  sake  of  the  incense,  which  they  send  up  before  the 
lord  of  creation ;  the  numberless  graces  which  they  lay  at  his  feet. 

'  The  teachings  of  La  Rochefoucault  have  ruined  you,  I  perceive,' 
she  answered, ^laughing  merrily. 

'  They  told  me  that  you  were  odd  and  cynical,  and  were  hurrying 
to  become  a  misanthrope  in  your  youth.  But  you  shall  not  spoil  the 
whole  race  for  me,  because  one  man  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself 
and  a  bad  of  opinion  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Yet  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  not  a  bad  heart.' 

And  her  bright  eyes  fixed  on  me,  shone  into  my  soul ;  lighting  up 
the  dark  recesses  there  in  which  I  had  put  away  the  good  in  me 
because  it  was  common-place,  and  casting  into  shadow  my  worse 
nature,  which  I  generally  made  prominent.  I  was  seized  with  a  wild 
impulse  to  throw  myself  on  her  mercy  and  beg  her  to  be  my  friend, 
my  counsellor,  the  beacon  of  my  life,  pure,  steadfast  and  high  as  the 
northern  star  above  us.    A  sudden  recollection  of  that  elderly  gen- 
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tleman's  fate,  which  she  had  by  good  fortune  described  in  the  early 
part  of  our  interview,  benumbed  my  soul.  The  moonlight  kissed 
her  hands,  which  were  clasped  together,  and  wrapping  eaqh  arm  in  its 
shining  fold,  crept  with  a  warmer  gleam  under  .the  wide  oriental 
sleeve.  The  same  cold  light  glittered  in  her  eyes.  Its  spectral  bright- 
ness and  black  shadow  gave  her  form  an  indistinct,  unearthly  look. 

'Will  you  grant  me  a  favor  1*  I  whispered,  in  spite  of  myself;. 
'  I  have  no  sister.  There  is  no  woman  in  the  world  upon  whose  sym- 
pathy I  have  the  slightest  claim.  I  have  not  a  male  friend  whom  'I 
would  trust  with  a  single  strong  feeling.  Let  the  kindness  of  your 
«heart,  and  the  faith  which  you  must  have  in  my  sincerity  and  my  re- 
spect for  you,  let  our  intercourse  hitherto,  plead  for  me.  Will  you 
think  me  presumptuous,  if  I  ask  your  friendship  t  I  will  exert  every 
faculty  to  become  worthy  of  it/ 

*  Perhaps,'  I  added,  very  earnestly,  *  the  future  course  of  my  life 
depends  on  your  answer.' 

'  I  think  that  I  can  trust  you,'  she  replied  gravely,  after  a  thought- 
ful silence  :  *  I  grant  your  request,  frankly  and  truly,  as  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  made.' 

The  moon,  I  remember,  shone  cold  as  ever ;  but  the  stars  twinkled 
mischievously ;  and  the  night  wind  sighed  around  me,  as  it  sighs 
around  a  solitary  frost-bitten  leaf,  which  is  about  to  be  swept  from 
its  high  estate  of  single  blessedness,  and  be  trodden,  as  its  fellows 
were,  into  common  mould. 


OBAPTZIt    BXOOMS. 


THE    QUESTION    SETTLED. 


Three  weeks,  perhaps  more,  had  passed  by,  since  the  evening 
when  I  precipitated  myself  into  a  solemn  league  with  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  contracted  for  her  friendship. 

Now  we  met  at  a  solitary  spot  among  the  trees,  in  a  rocky  dell, 
where  a  brook  ran,  and  there  was  a  sequestered  seat. 

By  her  request  we  were  not  this  day  to  walk  thither  as  usual  to- 
gether, but  to  set  out  from  the  house  by  different  ways.  She  had 
something  of  importance,  she  said,  to  communicate ;  and  as  this  was 
the  first  time,  during  our  intercourse,  that  she  had  taken  the  least  pre- 
caution to  avoid  the  notice  of  others,  I  pondered  over  the  circum- 
stance while  strolling  toward  the  spot,  but  to  no  purpose. 

I  found  her  seated  upon  a  low  moss-grown  rock,  one  of  many 
dropped  singly  here  and  there,  or  tumbled  in  groups  along  the  valley, 
like  dice  after  a  night  of  hard  play. 

The  trees  bowed  over  her,  fluttering  in  the  mountain  wind,  and  long 
beams  of  sunshine  twinkled  through  the  leaves.  The  brook  hard  by 
slid  over  shelving  rocks,  murmuring  softly  and  dreamily ;  or  gurgled 
half  awake,  among  the  round  pebbles  and  died  away  in  a  faint  rush- 
ing sound  far  down  the  glen.  My  friend  was  not  aware  of  my  ap- 
proach ;  even  when  I  took  my  accustomed  place  by  her  side  she 
was  lost  in  thought.  Her  head  was  bowed  down  ;  her  cheek  was 
slightly  flushed ;  her  hands  lay  in  listless  beauty,  folded  in  her  lap. 
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I  thought  that  her  face  wore  a  look  of  trouble.  Wishing  to  make 
my  presence  known,  I  gently  roused  her  from  her  reverie.  She 
started  and  recognised  me  with  her  own  glad  smile ;  then  hastily 
withdrew  her  hand,  and  casting  down  her  eyes,  was  silent. 

*  You  are  not  like  yourself  to-day,  Julia.' 

*  Do  you  know,  Mr.  S ,'  she  answered  sadly,  averting  her  face,  •  that 
we  cannot  be  friends  any  longer  1' 

I  was  stunned.  Not  a  solitary  misunderstanding  had  hitheito  per- 
plexed  our  intimacy ;  not  a  word  had  been  bi-eathed  to  chill  it, 

*  Have  I  in  any  way  offended  you  V 

*  Indeed  you  have  not' 

'  May  I  ask  then  why  we  cannot  be  friends  1' 

She  struggled  to  speak. 

'  You  have  a  ri^ht  to  know.  I  wished  to  tell  you  of  this  when  we 
met  here ;  but  it  is  very  difficult.     Oh  !  I  am  very  miserable." 

I  sat  quietly  gazing  at  her.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  her 
dbtress,  but  knew  well  that  it  was  far  better  policy  to  refrain  from  ques- 
tioning her.  Beside  this,  her  beauty  was  just  then  of  the  kind  which 
absorbs  the  intellect  The  color  died  away  and  rose  again  in  her 
cheek,  as  the  shadfow  of  thought  after  thought  drifted  like  clouds  over 
her  soul.  Her  lips  quivered ;  her  eyes  had  a  fixed  lustrous  gaze,  and 
in  them  burned  a  dull,  feverish  light. 

'  We  have  been  very  much  together  lately,'  she  said,  at  last,  nerv- 
ously interlocking  and  loosening  the  clasp  of  her  slender  fingers. 

'  Not  by  any  means  so  much  as  I  could  have  wished,'  said  I ;  'for 
the  hours  of  our  companionship  are  the  only  hours  of  the  day  which 
have  any  sunshine  for  me.     The  rest  are  dreary  and  full  of  autumn.' 

As  I  spoke  there  came  before  me,  one  by  one,  the  incidents  of  our 
brief  acquaintanceship  ;  the  lonely  walks  in  the  woodland,  where  the 
autumn  leaves  were  aropping ;  the  evening  conversation,  so  absorbing 
that  midnight  came  unwelcome,  and  found  us  more  wakeful  than 
morning.  Every  spot  we  were  wont  to  visit  was  alive  with  some 
bright  thought  of  her ;  all  my  recollections  were  musical  with  her 
sweet  voice ;  all  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  her  presence.  The  golden 
scene  thus  gathering,  became  bleak  and  desolate  at  the  thought  of 
resigning  her  friendship.  I  was  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  my  feel- 
ings, and  arousing  my  pnde  with  a  great  effort,  I  strove  to  hide  them 
from  her  and  even  from  myself. 

'  I  submit  to  the  sentence  of  banishment  without  complaint,'  I  con- 
tinued, afber  a  pause  :  '  I  am  grateful  for  the  past.  You  have  taught 
me  to  unlearn  much  evil,  which  I  had  previously  got  by  heart,  in- 
tending it  for  use  in  society  and  the  worla.  You  remember  how  the 
stars,  of  which  we  are  told  in  Revelations,  fell  to  the  earth  and  became 
wormwood.  You  reversed  the  text  and  restored  to  its  high  place 
some  part  of  my  nature,  which  had  fallen  and  tunied  to  bitterness. 
You  have  sometimes  put  to  flight  the  twin  demons  of  distrust  and 
unbelief  which  torment  me.  A  tew  frank  words  from  you  have  fallen 
on  my  soul  like  the  drops  of  holy  water  on  the  brow  of  the  possessed. 
I  have  caught  from  you  a  little  enthusiasm  and  a  little  faith.' 

'  I  gave  you  my  friendship  sincerely,  believe  me/  she  said,  vrith 
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earnestness.  '  You  have  treated  me  with  moi*e  than  the  care  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  brother.  There  is  not  a  thought  of  blame  or  unkindneas 
toward  you  in  my  heart.' 

*  I  see  how  it  is.  I  have  wearied  you  by  intruding  my  society  con- 
tinually. I  knew  once  that  the  best  friends  cannot  with  safety  be 
often  brought  in  contact,  and  I  once  practised  the  maxim.' 

*  You  mistake  me  altogether,'  she  replied,  coloring  deeply. 

If  I  must  confess  it,  my  last  remark  was  not  exacUy  made  in  good 
faith,  for  I  had  never  detected  a  sign  which  betrayed  that  my  pre- 
sence was  irksome,  and  my  vanity  is  quick-sighted,  and  never  slum- 
bers. 

I  repented  the  pitiful  impulse  to  try  the  gentle  girl,  which  had 
prompted  me ;  and  I  hastened  to  atone,  by  leading  the  way  to  an 
explanation. 

*  I  am  about  to  speak  frankly  with  you,'  said  I ;  '  perhaps  I  misun- 
derstand the  cause  of  your  embarrassment ;  but  it  not,  my  course 
will  save  you  pain.  You  tell  me  that  we  can  be  friends  no  longer.  I 
can  imagine  a  reason  for  this  sudden  change  in  your  views.  It  ia  that 
our  intimacy  has  given  rise  to  remarks  which  have  troubled  you,  and 
your  womanly  feelings  have  taken  the  alarm.' 

*  I  am  grateful  to  you,'  she  said,  looking  up,  *  very  grateful.  I 
was  struggling  to  make  this  explanation,  but  I  could  never  have  done 
80  without  your  help ;  and  what  opinion  would  you  have  formed  of 
my  fickleness  V 

*  They  say,'  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  *  that  we  are  engaged.' 

*  Why  do  you  not  retort  courageously  that  we  are,  and  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  merely  friends ;  that  such  is  our  agreement,  our 
treaty  with  each  other  1' 

*  Indeed,  I  am  too  young  to  brave  the  whole  world  !  You  know 
that  I  have  not  a  mother  to  advise  me.  I  would  trust  your  advice  im- 
plicitly ;  but  you  are  not  a  woman.  It  is  my  instinct,  which  tells  me 
that  we  must  part.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  becoming  quite  hopeless,  *  believe  your  instinct' 

But  after  this  magnanimpus  speech  I  fell  into  a  miserable  revery, 
and  gradually  recalling  th6  pains  I  had  taken  with  the  girl,  I  lost  my 
temper  and  became  rather  inconsistent. 

'  Ferhaps,'  I  said  bitterly,  as  I  rose  from  my  seat, '  it  would  have 
been  kinder,  more  friendly,  to  have  given  me  warning  or  a  hint  of  this. 
It  is  judicious,  however,  to  inflict  on  me  this  mortification.  The  irk- 
some recollection  will  distract  me  from  the  keener  sufiering  of  our 
sudden  parting.  Our  lives  here  take  different  paths,  and  will  meet 
again  no  more  forever.' 

The  sense  of  pique,  the  pleasure  of  giving  pain,  raised  me  to  a 
heroic  attitude,  and  then  crumbled  away  before  the  look  of  intense 
distress  which  settled  upon  her  face  and  swam  in  her  tearful  eyes.  I 
slunk  meekly  back  to  my  place  by  her  side ;  my  heart  full  to  over- 
ftowing  with  contrition  and  tenderness. 

'  Can  you  forgive  me,  Julia  V  I  whispered. 

*  I  cannot  forgive  myself,'  she  answered,  '  and  I  do  not  feel  entitled 
to  much  consideration  from  others.' 
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'  Remember,  it  is  not  a  sunny  prospect  for  me/  said  I, '  to  look 
into  the  gulf  now  opening  between  us,  which  shall  never  be  passed. 
Shall  I  no  more  be  subject  to  the  pure  influence  that  surrounds  you ; 
never  more  worship  in  you  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  womanhood  t 
Must  our  sympathies^  which  have  become  interwoven,  be  torn  sud- 
denly apart  1  Shall  I  never  more  feel  the  pressure  of  your  hand 
in  welcome,  or  exchange  a  parting  word  ]' 

I  paused,  and,  restraining  myself,  proceeded  :  '  You  should  know 
that  during  our  brief  acquaintance  some  graceful  trait  of  yourself 
has  become  associated  with  each  of  my  opinions;  so  that  I  can 
scarcely  fall  into  any  mood  without  remembering  you.  Now  I  must 
sift  you  out  and  separate  you  from  my  memories,  as  they  sift  the  gold 
dust  from  the  sand.  Every  tone  of  your  voice,  the  look  and  gesture,, 
the  gentle  counsel  and  gentler  reproof,  which  haunt  me,  must  be 
silenced  and  obliterated.    You  see  that  the  task  may  be  painful.' 

'  Will  you  make  it  your  business  to  forget  me  V  said  she,  sorrowfully. 

'  Yes.  I  will  try  to  remember  you  as  a  pleasant  dream,  and  not 
i^gret  you  as  a  substantial  thing.' 

How  the  noontide  glared  upon  the  distant  fields,  and  the  ever- 
lasting rustling  of  leaves  arouna  us  grated  on  my  ear  !  The  singing 
of  the  grasshopper  in  the  sunshine  was  an  intolerable  burden. 

'  Oh,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  all  this  1'  she  exclain>ed,  clasping 
her  little  hands  together  until  the  blue  veins  rose  and  you  eould  trace 
them  as  they  wandered  shining  through  the  transparent  skin. 

'  And  now,'  said  I,  growing  more  and  more  bewildered, '  as  this  is 
the  last  hour  of  the  friendship  between  us,  I  ask  your  forgiveness  if  I 
have  ever  given  you  pain  in  any  way.'  And  I  extended  my  hand, 
thinkine  to  part  with  her  before  it  became  too  di£icult ;  but  she  had 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands  and  was  weeping  silently. 

A  thought  flashed  across  me,  at  which  my  heart  leaped  as  if  the 
earth  at  my  feet  had  received  a  sudden  jar. 

'  Julia,  you  tell  me  that  they  say  we  are  engaged  V 

She  made  no  answer,  nor  do  I  well  see  how  she  could  have  an- 
swered me.  All  language  died  away  }n  my  throat,  round  which, 
like  a  bow-string,  a  horrible  embarrassn>ent  was  tightening  its  folds. 
With  an  instinctive  impulse  I  drew  her  hand  from  belbre  her  eyes 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense.  The 
hand  remained  passive  in  my  own ;  a  radiant  blush  kindled  in  her 
cheek,  as  the  sunset  breaks  through  a  summer  shower.  Slowly  her 
head  sank  upon  my  shoulder,  there  resting  for  an  instant,  and  for  an 
instant  I  held  her  to  my  breast  Thus  we  made  another  treaty, 
which  should  be  unbroken  for  life.     But  I  lost  my  '  friend.' 

'  Do  you  still  believe,'  I  asked,  at  the  close  of  the  long  interview 
which  followed,  '  that  men  and  women  can  be  truly  friends  V 

'  No,  indeed  !'  she  smiled  and  looked  down ;  '  the  thought  was  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  !' 

The  brook,  which  had  paused  to  hear  her  answer,  rabed  a  peal  of 
laughing  little  voices,  and  tumbled  down  the  glen ;  the  trees  whis- 
nered  among  themselves ;  a  stir  of  buoyant  life  went  through  the 
lorest,  and  the  landscape  stretched  out  before  us,  glad  as  if  it  had 
joat  been  decreed  that  there  should  be  everlasting  spring.  u.  w. 
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THOUGHTS 

•VMMTMS    BT    JMASXVO    TBB    BOVOBABLB   MBS.  VOBTOlt'S    'TWt&lOXT    BOVIM.' 


BT     '  O  m  X  TT  A.' 


Calm  in  th^  peerlev  pride  I  lee  thee  now 

Ofa»  loveliest  of  Albion'f  lovely  flowen ! 
I  mMtk  the  tnnqnil  hope  of  that  pale  hrow. 

Like  ■nmmer's  sky  sweet  nnilinir  after  ihowen; 
And  from  that  lar^  dark  eye  I  see  the  glow, 

The  light  of  Faith,  which  raisei  thee  above 
The  light  of  Faith  which  beame  for  thee  below. 

The  '  peace,  be  calm'  from  His  high  throne  of  love. 
I  know  thee  not,  lone  mother !  and  my  lay. 

My  distant  lay,  may  never  touch  thy  heart ; 
But  woold  that  it  could  reach  thee,  far  away, 

When  in  the  <  Twilight  Hour*  thou  sitt'st  apart 
Thy  children's  faces  *  prleaming  from  the  wall ;' 

The  hour  of  saddening  memory's  control ; 
Would  my  heart's  whispeni  then  could  gently  Mi 

Like  softest  music  on  thy  yearning  sool ! 

We  ne'er  may  meet,  for  myriad  billows  loU 

Between  thy  hearth-stone  and  my  western  home ; 
But  yet  we  have  communed,  and  soul  with  sool 

StUl  through  my  shadowy  bowers  at  eve  may  roam. 
How  oft  I  've  sat  recumbent  at  thy  knee 

Li  childish  faith.    Hast  thou  not  seen  the  look 
Half  adoration  turned  intent  to  thee ; 

Then,  when  a  mother's  fyn  thy  bosom  shook, 
And  cowards  sneered  in  that  thine  hour  of  need. 

And  tore  afresh  thy  wounds,  and  smiled  to  see  them  bleed  ? 

Thy  sun  is  going  down,  but  'neath  the  cloud 

That  darkened  o'er  the  zenith  of  thy  days 
He  has  burst  forth,  and  all  that  murky  shrood 

Is  lost  amid  the  glory  of  his  rays  ; 
Or  if  revealed,  does  it  not  only  tend. 

Gilt  with  thy  light,  to  make  thine  eveninff  scene 
More  glorious  yet,  like  the  rolled  mists  that  Tend 

To  sunset's  glowing  sky  their  gorgeous  sheen? 
This  must  increase  thy  splendor ;  though  its  will 

Was  to  obscure,  't  will  make  thee  lovelier  stiU. 

My  son  has  not  yet  shed  his  noontide  ray, 

My  morning's  beams  have  not  yet  lost  their  glow : 
Shall  cloud  and  storm  like  thine  obscure  my  day  ? 

Are  there  for  me  such  trials  and  such  wo  7 
Mav  Heaven  forbid !  —  but  if  my  noon  of  yoath 

Be  made  all  dark,  thy  bosom  feel  a  dart, 
1 11  pray  to  have  thy  innocence  and  truth. 

Thy  conscious  rectitude  of  mind  and  heart 
And  Hk  who  lists  the  wronged  soul's  anguished  prayer 

Would  hear  my  oaase  in  nea7en»  ind  judge  me  there ! 
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It  is  my  *  twilight  hoar/  and  far  away 

A  star  is  shiDing  in  the  blue  serene, 
All  calm  and  clear:  I  marked  its  silvery  ray, 

And  called  it  after  thee :  it  fills  the  scene 
With  deep  and  tranquil  beanty ;  lifts  the  mind 

Above  the  darkened  world,  and  low  and  kind. 
In  softest  whispers,  tells  of  hope  and  love 

In  all  their  immortality  above. 
Such  is  thy  presence  in  my  youthful  heart, 

Such  thy  remembrance,  such  thy  noble  part 
In  my  souPs  influences.    Lady !  mid  the  throng 

That  offer  thee,  'neath  crested  seals,  their  love. 
Or  sing  thy  praises  in  the  echoing  song, 

There  is  not  one  that  would  more  loyal  prove 
Than  she  who  writes  what  thon  may'st  never  see, 

These  fond  but  feeble  lines,  so  hi  away  from  thee. 
BsliiMre,  1849. 
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In  tttrnio^  from  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  tbe  Augustan  age 
to  the  prostitution  and  sensuality  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  what  a 
painful  contrast  is  presented !  Instead  of  elegant  taste  and  cultivated 
manners,  we  witness  only  the  prevalence  of  gross  passion  and  aban- 
doned profligacy.  The  follies  which  are  incident  to  the  first  influx 
of  wealth  had  now  ripened  into  open  and  flagitious  vices.  The  re- 
straining influences  of  ancestral  virtue  had  now  ceased  to  moderate 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  semblance  of  religion  which 
existed  at  the  fall  of  the  republic  had  degenerated  into  the  blindest 
superstition  and  the  blackest  imposture.  This  rapid  decline  of  mo- 
rality was  the  result  of  a  system  of  legislation  uninfluenced  by  any 
principles  save  those  of  inordinate  ambition.  Augustus  had  spread 
the  luxurious  couch  on  which  the  Roman  might  slumber  away  the 
remembrance  of  his  freedom.  The  hypocritical  Tiberius  adminis- 
tered the  intoxicating  chalice  of  unrestrained  licentiousness,  while 
the  detestable  Nero  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  liberty,  tbe  last 
flickering  ray  of  virtue.  The  bloody  usurpations  of  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  were  fast  consummating^  the  unhappiness  of  society,  when 
the  accession  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  afibrdea  a  transientrelief  to  the 
empire  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  military  despotism  and  wast* 
ing  under  the  terrible  ravages  of  unlicensed  immorality.  But  the 
rehef  which  the  moderation  of  these  emperors  occasioned  was  but 
transitory.  The  slight  reform  which  had  been  eflected  was  lost  on 
the  accession  of  Domitian,  and  Rome  relapsed  into  vices  more  hide- 
ous, into  practices  more  debasing  than  before. 

This  decline  of  morality  was  naturally  accompanied  with  a  distaste 
for  every  noble  and  intellectual  pursuit.     The  works  of  art  once  the 
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pride  of  the  mistress  of  the  world  were  now  the  inoumful  relics  of  a 
once  cultivated  and  polished  age.  The  philosopher  was  now  suc- 
ceeded by  the  empty  sophist.  The  forum  which  had  listened  to  the 
writhing  invective  of  Cicero  and  to  the  exuberant  eloquence  of  Hor- 
tensius;  the  forum  which  had  witnessed  the  just  condemnation  of 
Catiline  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  Verres,  heard  now  only 
the  disputes  of  contending  litigants,  and  saw  only  the  bombastic  dis- 
plays of  haranguing  declaimers.  The  senate  which  had  once  wit- 
nessed the  proudest  triumph  of  justice  over  filial  affection,  was  now 
the  passive  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  subtle  and 
unfeeling  tyrant.  The  child  who  denounced  his  parent  and  the 
father  who  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  demands  of  a  proscription  were 
thanked  by  this  unprincipled  assemblage  as  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  society.  In  a  word,  the  age  of  Juvenal  differed  as  widely  from 
that  of  Horace  as  does  the  last  stage  of  moral  depravity  from  the 
first  commencement  of  juvenile  indiscretion. 

Juvenal,  who  witnessed  with  a  patriot's  indignation  these  scenes 
of  social  and  political  degeneracy,  despised  the  light  shafts  of  Horace 
and  sought  a  weapon  better  suited  to  his  strength.  He  saw  that 
laughing  ridicule  and  familiar  raillery  were  at  this  day  far  better 
suited  to  entertain  a  convivial  assembly  than  to  improve  a  profligate 
and  dissipated  community ;  farther  than  this,  the  subjects  which  were 
presented  for  his  scorn,  though  of  the  same  general  nature,  were  more 
aggravated  in  their  character  than  those  which  excited  the  derision 
of  Horace  ;  for  instance,  instead  of  an  elegant  entertainment  where 
the  taste  was  gratified  by  the  choicest  fruits  of  Campania,  and  the 
intellect  delighted  by  the  sparkling  wit  of  Augustus,  and  the  keen 
repartees  of  Horace  ;  we  see  a  profuse  banquet  of  the  costliest  dain- 
ties, rendered  disgusting  by  the  frivolity  of  Domitian,  and  disgraced 
by  the  most  brutal  debaucheiy  and  the  grossest  licentiousness.* 

The  parasite  was  no  longer  contented  with  the  uncertain  result  of 
insinuating  adulation,  but  resorted  to  the  surer  process  of  criminal 
forgery .t  Philosophy  no  longer  presented  an  image  of  perfection  to 
which  man  should  continually  aspire.t  Its  teachers  exhibited  none 
of  that  incongruous  mixture  of  rigid  austerity  and  paradoxical  vaunt- 
ing which  excited  the  ridicule  of  Horace.  It  was  now  a  mass  of 
loathsome  corruption,  destitute  in  its  practice  as  in  its  principle  of 
every  noble  feeling,  and  of  every  generous  impulse. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  interdiction  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  whi(;h  materially  modified  the  cha- 
racter of  Horace  as  a  satirist.  The  same  influence  was  exerted  upon 
Juvenal,  but  it  was  attended  with  entirely  different  effects.  Instead 
of  crushing  his  energies,  it  roused  them  to  more  vigorous  exertion  by 
making  him  feel  more  keenly  the  loss  of  the  Roman  birthright     It 

•  Jut.  Satire  Ir. 

t '  SiONATOR  falso,  qui  se  lantum,  atqne  beatam 
Exiguistabulifl,  et  gemma  focerat  ada  V  —  I.  Sat.,  67. 

X  Doctrine  of  the  Stoicf . 
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18  not  to  be  supposed  however,  that  his  satires  which  from  their  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  were  evidently  composed  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluences of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  were  publbhed  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian ;  the  consequences  of  such  a  course  would  have 
been  &tal,  they  were  probably  recited  to  a  few  intimate  friends  whose 
morals  were  unpolluted  by  the  contaminating  influences  of  the  times. 
At  an  advanced  period  of  life  and  under  the  happier  administration 
of  Hadrian,  he  appeared  as  the  author  of  hb  satires,  when  the  fiery 
spirit  and  unmitigated  bitterness  of  impetuous  youth,  was  calmed  and 
Boflened  by  the  sober  judgment  of  maturer  years. 

The  character  of  Juvenal,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Horace, 
exhibits  a  boldness  and  an  intrepidity  to  which  the  Venusian  poet  was 
a  Granger.  Gifted  with  an  equally  penetrating  observation  of  human 
nature ;  detesting  vice  as  thoroughly  and  loving  viitue  as  warmly ; 
he  added  to  these  a  sternness  of  disposition  ;  an  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose  that  was  well  suited  to  combat  the  open  vices  of  a  detestable 
age,  enslaved  to  the  most  ignominious  as  well  as  to  the  most  despica- 
ble of  tyrants ;  superstition  and  sensual  indulgence. 

Keeping  continually  in  view  the  wide  diflerence  between  these  two 
periods  of  Roman  society ;  the  advantages  which  Juvenal  possessed 
over  Horace  in  the  range  of  subjects  for  satire,  and  especially  the 
diflerence  in  the  characters  of  the  two  poets  themselves ;  let  us  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  case  of  Horace,  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  satiri- 
calpowers  of  Juvenal. 

The  first  satire  opens  with  an  abrupt  burst  of  complaint  at  the 
wearisome  importunity  of  the  inferior  poets,  and  Juvenal  declares  his 
resolution  of  retaliating.  Mentioning  with  a  lively  indignation  the 
▼ices  which  have  driven  him  to  write  satire,  he  then  paints  m  glowing 
colon  the  profligacy  of  every  class  of  society ;  and  concludes  with 
some  bitter  reflections  on  the  dangers  to  which  the  satirist  was  ex- 
posed, and  by  expressing  his  determination  of  attacking  the  living, 
under  the  names  of  the  departed. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  petulant  air  with  which  Juvenal  turned 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  after  hearing  the  tedious  recitals  of  mis- 
erable scribblers  like  the  indefatigable  Codrus,  or  the  prolix  narrator 
of  the  adventures  of  Telephus  or  Orestes. 

'  BsMFXB  ego  auditor  tantnm  f*  he  exclaims  : 

'  NnnquamDe  reponam, 
Vexatns  totiea  ranci  Theteide  Codrif* 

(Shall  I  always  be  a  hearer  f    What,  wearied  each  day 
With  the  Thcseis  of  Codms,  and  nerer  repay  f) 

The  practice  of  public  rehearsals  which  is  here  alluded  to,  existed 
at  an  early  period  at  Rome ;  for  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace, 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate hearer  was  subjected  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Juvenal  it  had  in- 
creased to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  render  it  an  intolerable  annoyance. 
Truly,  the  blessing  which  the  invention  of  printing  has  in  this  respect 
conferred  upon  modem  society  can  never  be  sufficiently  estimated. 
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But  these  were  not  the  only  subjects  which  kindled  the  withering 
fire  of  Juvenal. 


'Nak  anil  Iniqtin 

Tain  patiens  nrbfs,  tain  terrene,  nt  teneat  M, 
Cauaidici  nova  cum  veniat  leetica  Mathonia  T'  et  aeq. 


'  For  who  can  so  endure  the  wicked  city  ?  Who  is  so  senseless  as 
to  restrain  himself  when  the  new  litter  of  lawyer  Matho  comes  t  How 
my  soul  burns  with  anger  when  I  see  the  despoiler  of  his  ward,  crowd 
through  the  people  with  his  long  train  of  attendants,  and  the  infamous 
Marius  living  undisturbed  on  dfie  plunder  of  provinces.  You  must 
now  attempt  something  worthy  of  banishment,  n  vis  esse  alibis,  for 
now  Probitas  Laudatur  et  alget' 

Again  he  bitterly  exclaims,  as  these  scenes  of  corruption  rise  before 
him  : 

'  Et  qnando  uberior  Titiomm  copiaf  qnando 
Mi^or  araritin  patoit  fioua  T  AJea  qnando 
Uo8  animoa  i'  et  seq. 

An  accomplished  scholar  who  has  succeeded  better  than  any  other 
commentator  in  expressing  in  English  verse  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  Juvenal,  thus  elegantly  renders  this  passage  :* 

'  And  when  coold  satire  boast  ao  fair  a  field  f 
flay  when  did  vice  a  richer  harrest  yield  f 
•  when  did  fell  avarice  ao  engroas  the  mind ; 

Or  when  the  lust  of  plav  so  curse  mankind  t 
No  longer  now  the  poekefs  stores  supply 
The  boundless  charges  of  the  desperate  die ; 
The  chest  is  staked. 
Is  it  a  aimpU  wuuttiest,  I  would  know 
To  venture  countless  thousands  on  a  throw, 
Yet  want  the  soul,  a  single  piece  to  spare 
To  clothe  the  slave,  that  shivering  stands  and  bare  V 

We  here  see  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  sad  condition  of  society  ; 
when  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  vicious  inclinations,  without 
the  restraints  of  divine  truth  or  the  influences  of  Christian  virtue. 
Juvenal  witnessed  indeed,  a  most  melancholy  spectacle  of  human 
depravity.  Avarice  and  luxury  had  subverted  every  noble  principle 
of  the  soul.  The  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  basest  passions  had 
smothered  every  teaching  of  morality,  and  not  a  single  ray  of  pure 
religion  penetrated  the  thick  cloud  of  superstition  that  enveloped  the 
consciences  of  men. 

Turning  from  the  description  of  these  scenes  of  loathsome  de- 
pravity, the  poet  indignantly  scourges  the  lower  and  more  contempti- 
ble habits  ot  the  Romans : 

*  JuBXT  a  prcDcone  vocari 
Ipsoa  Trojugenas :  nam  vexant  Hmen  etipsi 
Mobiscum  :  da  PrsBtori.da  dcinde  Tribuno.' 

The  crier  calls  aloud : 

('  Approach  descendants  of  the  Trojan  blood.' 
For  they,  with  us  the  threshold  crowd 
To  scramble  for — the  client's  food.) 

How  poignant  is  the  satire  which  these  few  lines  contain  against 
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the  base  descendant  of  the  Trojan,  who,  was  so  far  forgetful  of  his 
noble  lineage,  so  unmindful  of  his  ancestral  honor,  as  to  contend 
with  freedmen  and  beggars  for  the  miserable  pittance  of  the  patron's 
'sportulaj  Scenes  like  these  so  revolting  to  human  nature  ;  so  mor- 
tifying to  the  pride  of  a  virtuous  Roman,  might  well  have  excited  the 
bitter  exclamation  of  Juvenal : 

*  NoTRiKo  la  left — nothing  for  fntore  timet 
To  add  to  the  full  catalosae  of  crimei. 
The  baffled  aona  must  feel  the  same  detirat, 
And  act  the  same  mad  follies  as  their  sires. 

Vice  HAS  ATTAINBD  rrS  CXKITH.'* 

• 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  introduc- 
tory satire.  In  the  few  extracts  which  have  been  presented,  we  per- 
ceive a  fair  illustration  of  that  impetuous  fury,  that  unmitigated  bit- 
terness which  so  eminently  distinguishes  this  incorruptible  censor 
from  the  delightful  pleasantry,  the  studied  politeness  of  tne  courteous 
Horace. 

The  design  of  the  poet  in  exposing  the  enormities  of  vice,  however 
established  by  custom  or  honored  by  the  examples  of  the  great,  is 
most  successfully  and  ingeniously  carried  out  in  the  third  satu*e. 

Umbritius,  a  member  of  what  in  modem  society  would  be  called 
the  '  old  school,'  is  represented  as  leaving  the  capital  where  every  • 
vice  is  encouraged  and  every  virtue  neglected.  As  he  passes  the 
Porta  Capena,  he  turns  to  give  a  farewell  look  at  scenes  endeared  to 
him  from  childhood  and  hallowed  by  the  fondest  associations.  The 
magnificent  city  lies  before  him,  but  its  external  g^ndeur  is  but  the 
index  of  its  internal  corruption.  At  his  right,  lay  the  romantic  vale 
of  Egeria,  once  consecrated  as  the  nightly  resort  of  Numa,  and  the 
fablea  home  of  the  Muses,  but  now  polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  wan- 
dering strangers,  and  desecrated  by  the  habitations  of  miserable  men- 
dicants.  The  whole  scene  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  our  sympa- 
thies, and  prepares  us  to  listen  with  the  deepest  attention  to  the  sor- 
rowful reflections  of  the  voluntary  exile. 

'  I  leave,'  he  pathetically  begins, '  my  native  soil,  since  now  there 
18  no  place  for  honest  arts;  no  just  reward  of  virtuous  industry. 
What  can  I  do  at  Rome  ?  I  can  neither  openly  deceive,  nor  play 
the  contemptible  flatterer,  nor  divine  the  dark  passages  of  the  future ; 
and  I  neither  can  nor  will  predict  to  the  unnatural  son  the  untimely 
death  of  his  father.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  O  Romans  !  that  I 
detest  a  Grecian  city.  But  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  proportion  of 
Achaia's  refuse  when  compared  with  the  overwhelming  influx  of 
Eastern  nations  1  Shall  the  despicable  Greek,  bedizened  with  his 
ill-gotten  finery,  take  the  precedence  of  one  who  was  bom  on  the 
cold  A  ventine,  and  is  a  free  citizen  of  the  mistress  of  nations  ?  Where 
is  now  the  integrity  of  Scipio  Nasica,  or  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  Me- 
tellus  1  No  one  inquires  now,  •  What  is  this  man's  morality  V  but, 
'  How  many  servants  does  he  maintain  V  *  How  many  acres  does  he 
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possess?'  or,  'On  how  many  and  how  great  dishes  does  he  feast t 
Alas! 

*Q!uantumqui»que§uanummoniMttnati$iarea, 
Tantvm  kabel  etfideL' 

CAm  much  of  gold  as  each  man  hoards 
So  much  of  loonA  he  has.) 

The  unhappy  condition  of  a  society  in  which  wealth  is  the  only 
standard  of  excellence,  and  fortune  the  only  road  to  preferment,  is 
clearly  depicted  in  these  severe  hut  just  reflections  of  Umhritius. 
With  a  lively  indignation  he  heheld  the  natural  prerogatives  of  the 
Koman  assailed,  and  the  inherited  privileges  of  the  citizen  usurped, 
by  those  whose  fathers  still  bore  the  marks  of  Roman  bondage.  The 
fwr  Persian,  the  dark-browed  Syrian,  and  the  swarthy  Grecian,  now 
supplanted  in  wealth  and  in  influence  the  unworthy  descendants  of 
the  conquerors  of  them  all ;  while  the  necessary  evils  incident  to  this 
mutation  of  society  were  doubly  aggravated  by  flie  reckless  depravity 
which  invariably  attends  the  loss  of  national  viitue. 

The  remainder  of  this  satire  enumerates  the  various  inconveniences 
of  a  crowded  capital,  and  contrasts  with  these  the  tranquillity  and  re- 
tirement of  a  country  life.  Umbritius  then  reverts  again  to  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  the  rigid  simplicity  of  '  olden  time/ 
•  and,  concluding  with  an  afiectionate  farewell  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
satirist,  turns  his  back  on  the  scene  of  so  much  unhappiness,  and 
wends  his  way  toward  the  quiet  shore  of  secluded  Cumae. 

But,  by  far  the  most  complete  and  masterly  production  of  Juvenal 
is  the  sixth  satire.  The  poet  has  expended  upon  it  the  full  force  of 
his  genius,  and  embodied  in  it  the  full  measure  of  his  wrath.  The 
abandoned  profligacy  of  the  women  of  his  time  is  most  powerfully 
displayed.  And  what  a  picture  does  it  present  to  us !  We,  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  sanctity  of  the  female  character  with  feel- 
ings of  the  highest  and  the  holiest  reverence,  can  hardly  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  a  society  where  every  social  obligation  was  so  openly 
and  BO  wantonly  violated.  The  Augustan  age,  in  this  respect,  ap- 
pears in  a  hardly  more  favorable  light.  Those  restraining  influences 
of  woman's  affection ;  those  refining  tendencies  of  woman's  society ; 
and,  above  all,  those  hallowed  joys  of  the  domestic  circle,  which  are 
the  inestimable  blessings,  as  well  as  the  invariable  indices  of  exalted 
refinement,  do  not  appear  in  a  community  where  female  loveliness 
was  sacrificed  to  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  passions  of  man's  nature. 


Wb  have  thus  far  considered  separately  the  prominent  features  in 
the  intellectual  characters  of  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  the  different  pe- 
riods in  which  they  flourished  ;  and  the  modifying  influences  which 
the  opposite  tempers  of  the  two  poets  exerted  upon  the  character  of 
their  writings.  We  are  now  prepared  to  institute  a  more  immediate 
comparison,  and  to  decide  with  more  certainty  upon  their  relative  ex- 
cellences. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  in  the  course  of  this  paper 
has  been  so  often  implied :  that  of  the  two  weapons  which  the  satirist 
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is  compelled  to  employ —  ridicule  or  invective,  Horace  selected 
the  former,  and  Juvenal  the  latter ;  the  one  laughed  at  the  foibles, 
the  other  lashed  the  vices  of  human  nature.  Horace  is  the  amiable 
and  the  eloquent  adviser,  Juvenal  is  the  stem,  the  upbraiding  censor. 
In  his  philosophy  Horace  appears  in  as  many  shapes  as  the  rroteua, 
and  assumes  as  many  colors  as  the  chameleon ;  Juvenal,  on  the  con- 
trary, embraced  none  of  the  absurd  theories  of  his  age,  but  framed 
a  system  of  morality  for  himself  on  the  instinctive  teachings  of  a  highly 
virtuous  nature.  The  former  was  more  like  the  laughing  Democn- 
tus ;  the  latter  like  the  weeping  philosopher  of  Ephesus. 

We  love  Horace  as  the  amiaole  philanthropiBt ;  we  fear  Juvenal 
as  the  unsympathizing  misanthrope.  Both  have  truly  painted  the 
weaknesses  ot  human  nature ;  but  the  one  in  the  varied  tints  of  Ru- 
bens, the  other  in  the  solemn  shades  of  Rembrandt.  The  fine  raillery 
of  Horace  would  have  called  forth  only  a  contemptuous  sneer  firom 
the  senseless  court  of  Domitian ;  and  the  cutting  reproof  of  Juvenal 
would  have  &llen  too  harshly  on  the  fastidious  ears  of  Augustus. 

He  who  delights  in  wit  brilliant,  but  not  envenomed ;  in  elegance 
without  affectation ;  in  splendor  without  bombast ;  will  yield  the  palm 
of  excellence  to  the  Venusian  poet ;  but  he  who  prefers  that  wither- 
ing sarcasm  which  paralyzes  vice  ;  that  exuberant  diction,  which 
dazzles  while  it  convinces ;  and,  above  all,  that  moral  grandeur  which . 

fives  dignity  to  the  man  and  eloquence  to  the  poet,  will  pronounce 
uvenal  the  paragon  of  satirists. 

In  fine,  to  the  arbitration  of  individual  taste  must  the  long-contested 
question  of  their  relative  superiority  be  ever  referred.  The  scholar 
who  can  find  in  either  so  much  worthy  of  admiration ;  the  poet  who 
can  derive  from  both  so  many  inspiring  conceptions ;  and  the  philoso- 
pher who,  in  the  perusal  of  either,  can  glean  so  much  valuable  in- 
struction, vnll  shrink  from  the  task  of  elevating  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  of  the  other.  In  vain  do  we  scrutinize  each  beauty ; 
in  vain  do  we  magnify  each  imperfection.  Like  the  enraptured  be- 
holder of  some  exquisite  painting,  we  insensibly  exchange  the  cold- 
ness of  the  measured  critic  for  the  ardor  of  the  enthusiastic  admirer. 

Such  were  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  satirists,  who  appeared 
at  the  two  most  interesting  eras  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  promptings  of  virtue,  and  the  teachings  of  morality,  were  their 
only  guides ;  yet  thus  earnestly  did  the  one,  and  thus  fearlessly  did 
the  other  combat  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  a  thoughtless  and  an 
enervated  people.  If  we  consider  merely  the  self-sacrificing  gene- 
Tosity,  the  unwavering  integrity,  or  the  exalted  virtue  which  charac- 
terized these  heathen  reformers,  we  must  rank  them  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind ;  but  with  what  sentiments  shall  we 
regard  them,  when  we  reflect  that  they  were  sustained  and  encouraged 
by  none  of  those  animating  influences  which  nerve  the  heart  and  in- 
spire the  soul  of  the  zealous  Christian.  Had  a  single  ray  of  that 
brighter  and  purer  faith,  which  was  already  appearing  above  the 
sacred  hills  of  Palestine,  penetrated  the  darkness  and  superstition 
which  overhung  the  ill-fated  mistress  of  the  world ;  could  they  have 
beheld  the  meekness  and  submission  of  the  Saviour,  or  have  witnessed 
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the  agonizing  scene  at  Calvary,  with  what  different  effects  might 
their  philanthropic  efforts  have  been  attended  1  But  the  fulness  of 
time  was  not  yet  come.  The  Roman  was  destined  to  drink  still 
deeper  from  the  poisoned  chalice  of  Circe ;  to  pass  unheeded  the 
prophetic  voice  of  warning ;  and  entranced  by  the  sweet  song  of  the 
Syren,  perish  a  victim  to  his  own  unlicensed  passion  —  a  martyr  to  his 
own  unholy  lust. 

Providence,  JL  /.,  1849. 


LITTLE       CHILDREN 


Whkn  the  laughing  rases  rise, 
And  the  sunny  butterflies 
Through  the  long  and  gladsome  hours 
Sip  the  nectar  from  the  flowers ; 
When  the  grass  is  bright  and  green, 
And  the  fairest  buds  are  seen ; 
When  the  robin  red-breast  sings 
By  the  cool  and  prattling  springs ; 
When  the  rich  red  berries  grow, 
And  the  leaves  of  summer  blow ; 
Laughin^r,  in  their  eariy  glee, 
Little  children,  all  may  see, 
With  their  glad  locks  streaming  down, 
Richer  than  a  monarch's  crown. 
And  their  eyes,  as  sunbeams  bright, 
Dancing  in  the  summer  light, 
And  their  footsteps,  blithe  and  free 
As  the  wild  flowers  on  the  lea  ; 
Undefiled,  in  eariy  youth, 
Types  of  innocence  and  truth. 
Blithe  as  breeze  and  pure  as  star, 
little  children  always  are  ! 

Care,  the  heritage  of  man, 

Hath  not  passed  before  their  scan  ; 

Sin,  the  plague-spot  of  this  earth, 

First  attendant  at  our  birth, 

Hath  not  marked  their  brows  as  yet 

With  the  iron  of  regret : 

Innocence  is  not  a  name  ; 

Vutue*s  pure  and  sacred  flame 

Still  around  their  pathway  bums. 

And  like  E^en*s  bright  sword,  turns 

Every  side,  to  keep  away 

Guilt's  dark  demons  as  they  stray  : 

God  himself  hath  charge  of  them. 

Stars  on  earth's  wide  diadem  ; 

Hb  hath  placed  an  angel  near 

Each  tiny  form  he  holds  so  dear. 

Jbsus  was  a  little  child, 

And  he  keeps  them  undefiled ; 

Hk  was  once  as  young  as  they. 

Shared  their  pleasures,  trod  their  way ; 

Hk  hath  promised,  and  Hb  will 

Be  their  Guide  and  Saviour  still : 


Hb  will  shield  them  with  his  arm, 
Guard  and  keep  from  every  harm : 
Of  such  little  ones  his  land 
Is  comprised :  the  shining  band 
Standing  ever  round  his  throne, 
Owners  of  the  harp  and  crown, 
Were  as  little  children  here 
Meek  and  lowly,  glorious  there. 
Little  children  !  in  the  heart 
Joy  and  grief  alternate  start ; 
Joy  of  soul  to  see  yon  stand 
An  innocent,  unshadowed  band ; 
Joy  to  see  you  knowing  not 
Of  the  thorns  which  strew  our  lot ; 
Joy  to  see  you  free  from  care, 
Pure  and  bright  as  gladsome  air ; 
Joy  to  see  you  ^thering  joy 
Bounteously,  without  alloy ; 
Grief  to  know  your  glee  must  blight, 
And  your  brilliance  turn  to  night; 
Grief  to  know  your  souls  must  taste 
Sin,  which  makes  our  earth  a  waste ; 
Grief  to  know  that  tears  must  steal, 
And  a  breaking  heart  reveal ; 
Grief  to  know  your  spirits  true 
Must  resign  their  snow-drop  hue, 
And  the  darkening  passions  fling 
Waves,  till  hope  lies  withering ; 
Grief  to  know  that  pain  and  gloom 
Bring  but  tidings  of  the  tomb ; 
Grief  to  know  your  joyous  breath 
Yet  must  yielded  be  to  death. 

Yes!  despite  your  sunny  eyes. 
These  dark  thoughts  unbidden  rise ; 
Yet 't  is  hard  to  cloud  your  path 
With  a  heralding  of  wrath  ; 
But  ye  heed  not  now  my  song  — 
Ye  are  yet  a  cloudless  throng ; 
Time  will  come  when  ye  shall  learn 
Darkness  dwells  at  every  turn ; 
But  till  then,  go  wander  free. 
Unchecked  and  shadowless  by  me ; 
Glad  little  ones !  ye  still  possess 
Life's  joy  without  its  bitterness.  k. 
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Whm  fint  with  joyoumev  we  welcome  life. 
And  friendi  ere  maoy>  and  onr  fortunei  gay ; 

While  yet  untrammelled  by  the  aerpent-atnfe 
Which  in  its  toile  still  bears  the  world  away ; 

T  is  then  the  Future  lies  far,  far  beyond ; 

The  Past  is  not ;  the  Present  hath  no  bound. 

How  soon  does  ESarth  claim  all  those  golden  hooni ! 

Onr  hopes  still  eager,  but  alas !  not  tnie : 
World-wise,  we  scorn  our  earlier,  nobler  powers, 

While  meaner  efibrts  task  the  strength  anew : 
And  now  the  Future  seems  within  our  grasp  ; 
The  Past,  a  dream ;  the  Present,  vain  we  clasp. 

The  yean  steal  on ;  to  us  the  World  hath  been  ; 

Its  whilome  lustre  charms  no  more  the  eye ; 
Hushed  is  the  whirling  throng ;  not  now  the  din 

Of  the  great  earth-god,  heed  we, sweeping  by: 
The  Past — a  pang;  ue  Present — an  abyss; 
The  Future — dare  we  ask  for  happiness? 


AN     EPISTLE     TO     THE     EDITOR. 


BT    AV    OX>Z>    COMTBXaDTOm. 


MoN  OHSB  Ami  Louis  Gatlord  :  '  Let  me  have  a  prose  sketch, 
uot  a  serial;  something  complete  in  one  number.'  These  were 
your  very  words,  as  you  took  my  hand  the  other  morning,  and  pressed 
a  peremptory  confirmation  of  your  wishes.  As  though  an  article  can 
be  served  up  to  order,  like  a  beef-steak  at  Downing's  or  a  fricandeau 
at  Delmonico's !  But  why  not  1  Why  should  not  your  author  obey 
orders  as  well  as  his  betters  1  Forgive  this  momentary  impulse  of 
rebellion.  Already  il  doth  repent  me.  While  your  words  are  still 
in  my  ears,  I  cry :  '  Coming — coming,  Sir !' 

You  and  I  have  had  before  now  a  good  many  discussions  together, 
upon  a  good  many  different  subjects.  Sometimes  they  have  assumed 
a  serious  phase,  sometimes  they  were  lively,  sometimes  sentimental, 
sometimes  matter-of-fact ;  but,  to  me,  always  agreeable. 

You  will  bear  me  witness  how  invariably  I  have  defended  our  sex 
(I  take  it  for  granted  your  readers  will  understand  me  as  speaking  in 
the  masculine  gender,)  against  that  sickening  sentimental  cant  which 
is  forever  crying  up  the  wrones  and  silent  endurance  of '  injured 
woman/  and  the  inconstancy  and  selfishness  of '  tyrant  man.'  There 
is  too  a  class  of  poets  and  romancers,  among  whom,  by  the  way,  are 
many  distinguished  names,  who  invariably  use  for  a  '  stock  in  trade' 
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such  profound  watch-words  as  the  following  :  '  With  man,  love  is  a 
pastime ;  with  woman,  her  very  existence ;'  *  Man  ^ves  to  woman 
his  leisure,  woman  gives  to  man  her  life ;'  '  Man  is  mconstant ;  wo- 
man is  true.' 

When  I  hear  such  apothegms  daily  repeated,  and  the  changes 
rung  upon  them  over  and  over  again,  (all  this  being  predicated  of 
man  because  he  is  man,  and  of  woman  because  she  is  woman,)  I  am 
ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  clear-hearted  Burchell,  '  Fudge  !' 

Now  I  believe  that  the  Deitt  made  man  as  true  of  heart,  as  earn- 
est in  his  love,  as  devoted  in  his  attachment,  as  woman.^  The  scrip- 
ture records  that  '  in  the  image  of  GroD  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them  ;*  and  surely  that  work  must  have  been  well 
done  which  God  himself  pronounced  '  very  good  !' 

That  man  has  more  to  occupy  and  distract  his  attention  ;  that  he 
is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  continually  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
need,  and  m  consequence,  that  his  affections  are  less  seldom  fixed 
than  those  of  woman,  is  true  enough.  On  the  contrary,  the  life  of 
woman,  as  society  is  constituted,  is  calculated  to  give  to  her  impulses 
a  hot-house  growth,  (I  say  nothing  of  the  direction ;)  so  that  love 
with  her  becomes  neither  a  healthful  passion  nor  a  refined  friendship, 
but  simply  a  feverish  longing,  derived  from  that  strange  heart-vacancy 
which  every  young  girl,  after  reaching  a  certain  period,  is  sure  to 
experience. 

if  at  this  period  some  natural  and  agreeable  occupation  could  be 
provided,  which  should  serve  to  keep  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  in 
a  healthful  tone ;  if  man  could  be  less  engrossed  with  cares  and 
woman  less  with — nothing,  I  believe  broken  hearts  would  be  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes. 

The  following  brief  story  presents  a  case  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  man  worthy  of  record.     1  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  I  relate, 

and Methinks  I  hear  you  interrupting  with  :  *  Why  do  n't  you 

hurry  up  that' — when  at  once  I  clap  my  article  on  the  table — 'prose 
sketch,  iSir  —  not  a  serial,  something  complete  in  one  number — hot!' 

In  the  year  183-  I  was  attending  medical  lectures  in  Paris.  The 
revolution  which  made  Louis  Philippe  King  of  the  French  had  sub- 
sided. The  city  was  quiet,  except  when  disturbed  by  occasional 
plots  against  the  king's  life,  manifested  by  the  letting  off  of  pistols, 
blunderbusses  and '  infernal  machines,'  in  a  way  that  none  but  French- 
men know  how  to  appreciate. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Paris  an  unusual  number  of  students ; 
I  suppose  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand.  These  were 
made  up  from  almost  every  country  upon  the  face  of  the  elobe. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  apartments  '  sur  V autre  c6U  du  Seine^*  m  the 
part  denominated  '  The  Students'  Quarter.'  Although  they  formed 
m  a  measure  a  community  of  their  own,  still  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  was  precisely  similar  to  a  community  of  G-erman  students ; 
fisir  from  it  For  while  the  size  and  immense  resources  of  Paris 
presented  continual  and  varied  temptations  for  the  idler  and  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  excitement  of  politics  (your  student  is 
always  a  true  republican)  gave  a  zest  to  the  lifi)  even  of  the  most 
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studious,  tbey  served  at  the  same  time  to  break  down  that  barrier 
which  always  stands,  as  an  absolute  barricade,  between  the  students 
in  G-erman  universities  and  the  '  outside'  world.  Therefore  in  Paris 
there  was  more  of  refined  debauchery,  in  the  universities  more  ont- 
andout,  dare-devil  dissipation  and  hardihood,  in  Paris  more  intrigue, 
an  occasional  assassination  and  a  few  duels,  in  the  universities  less  in- 
trigue, no  assassinations,  and  half  a  dozen  duels  per  diem.  The  morals 
of  the  students  generally  were  bad — deplorably  bad.  With  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  each  student  lived  with  his  mattreue,  who,  be- 
side being  his  faithful  and  attached  '  friend,'  (I  use  the  parlance  of 
the  town,)  performed  the  part  of  his  housekeeper,  saw  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  caf^,  and  looked  kindly  after  his  wardrobe.  These 
alliances  sometimes  continued  for  years,  with  fidelity  upon  both 
sides  :  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  any  detail  of  what  has  so 
often  been  spoken  of.  I  only  allude  to  it  here,  to  make  my  stoiy  in- 
telligible. 

My  lodgings  were  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer  ;  several  acquaintances  had 
apartments  in  the  same  place.  Most  of  us  attended  upon  the  same 
lecturers  and  walked  the  same  hospitals. 

Directly  across  the  street  stood  an  antiquated  —  even  for  the  Rue 
d'Enfer  —  stone  house,  on  which  I  had  never  seen  placarded  'aparte' 
mem  a  louer^*  but  where  lived  a  pale,  slender,  sad-looking,  light-haired 
young  man,  who  came  forth  daily  and  proceeded  to  the  lecture-room 
or  to  the  hospital.  As  he  happened  to  make  similar  rounds  with 
myself,  I  soon  got  acquainted  with  him  ;  that  is,  we  spoke  when  we 
met,  walked  along  together  if  we  fell  in  company,  and  conversed, 
though  sparingly,  on  ordinary  topics :  farther  than  this,  however,  I 
found  it  hard  to  push  my  new  acquaintance.  He  was  a  native  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  his  name  was  Ludwig  Bemhardi.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  him  which  I  could  not  fathom.  His  manner  was  neither 
cold  nor  distant,  but  beyond  a  certain  point  no  one  could  get  with 
him.  He  declined  every  invitation  to  visit,  and  never  invited  any  one 
to  visit  him.  He  kept  very  quiet,  went  to  no  place  of  amusement, 
and  never  mingled  among  the  students.  There  was  a  large  garden 
attached  to  the  old  stone  house  where  Bemhardi  lodged,  and  a  lively 
young  Frenchman,  one  of  our  company,  one  day  ran  through  the 
hall  and  looked  out  into  this  garden,  where  he  saw,  as  he  declared, 
the  pale  student  walking  with  a  beautiful  young  girl.  Afier  this 
announcement  the  mystery  for  a  time  was  solved :  '  Bemhardi  was 
so  taken  up  with  his  '  chere  amie*  that  for  the  present  he  cared  for 
nothing  better ;'  '  The  Wirtemberger  was  no  tool,  after  all ;'  '  The 
German  was  silent  and  shrewd,'  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  For  my- 
self I  did  not  fall  in  with  these  generally-received  explanations. 
There  was  something  about  that  pale  and  saddened  face,  that  suffer- 
ing and  subdued  air,  which  was  inconsistent  with  any  of  them  ;  at 
least  they  did  not  satisfy  me.  No  one  had  as  yet  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  fkir  maiden,  except  the  young  Frenchman,  and  he  made  his  com- 
panions half  crazy  with  his  descriptions  of  her  beauty.  After  a 
while  curiosity  began  to  prevail  again.  Singular  to  say,  the  girl  was 
never  seen  to  come  to  the  street,  either  by  herself  or  in  company 
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with  her  lover.  Now  Bemhardi  might  have  lodged  a  dozen  nymphB 
in  the  old  stone  house,  and  not  a  soul  would  have  taken  notice  of  it 
80  long  as  things  had  gone  on  after  a  natural  way ;  but  when  the 
student  never  walked  out  with  his  sweet-heart,  never  took  her  to  the 
'  theatre,'  nor  to  the  '  gardens/  nor  to  a  '  spectacle  ;'  when  the  maid 
never  appeared  at  the  window,  nor  in  the  hall,  nor  at  the  little  fruit- 
market,  where  ripe  cherries  and  strawberries,  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  student's  breakfast,  were  procured  by  the  devoted '  friend  ;* 
when,  to  crown  the  mystery,  the  young  girl  was  observed  one  day 
to  come  to  the  street-door,  and  was  about  passing  out,  when  Bem- 
hardi hurried  after  her,  and,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  entreaty* 
urged  her  away ;  the  curiosity  of  every  one  became  excited,  and  the 
matter  itself  was  a  topic  of  general  conversation  and  remark.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  no  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  said  aught  to  the 
student  on  ue  subject  He  was  just  the  kind  of  person  that  no  one 
would  care  to  take  such  a  liberty  with.  One  coula  not  but  entertain 
a  vague  apprehension  that  by  so  doing  one  might  rouse  a  sleeping 
devil  which  should  not  be  so  easy  to  lay. 

About  that  time  a  new-comer  took  possession  of  an  apartment  in 
our  house  which  had  been  vacated  a  few  days  previous.  He  was  from 
Marseilles ;  a  tall,  swarthy,  black-looking  creature,  brawny  and  mus- 
cular, a  savage  in  appearance,  with  a  reckless  swaggering  gait,  a  bul- 
lying air ;  a  fierce,  impudent  mien.  He  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
to  domineer  over  the  timid  and  the  yielding,  and  to  hide  his  crest  in 
presence  of  true  courage  and  resolution.  To  persons  of  such  de- 
scription I  generally  give  a  '  wide  berth :'  I  would  rather  avoid  than 
quarrel  with  them.  There  are  no  laurels  to  be  gained  in  silencing  a 
barking  dog ;  and  there  is  something  humiliating  in  a  conquest  over 
a  poltroon  and  a  coward. 

f^or  this  reason,  I  made  it  a  point  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  Balai« 
guer  (that  was  the  name  of  the  Marseillese)  as  possible.  Some  of 
my  comrades  were  particularly  taken  by  his  bold  front  and  egregious 
pretensions ;  and  with  a  certain  class  he  got  to  be  both  leader  and 
oracle.  I  soon  discovered  him  to  be  an  infamous  creature.  He  was, 
beside,  a  miserable  debauchee,  and  was  actually  doing  serious  injury 
to  habits  and  morals  among  a  class  where  habits  and  morals  were  in 
all  conscience  lax  enough. 

Balaiguer  was  not  long  in  getting  hold  of  the  story  of  Beiiihardi. 
Then  he  swore  a  vulgar  oath  that '  he  would  unearth  this  sly  fellow ; 
he  would  see  whether  a  man  had  a  right  to  keep  his  pretty  mistress  shut 
up  in  a  cage  like  a  bird.     He  would  pay  the  little  minx  a  visit,  and 

wbat  was  more,  by !  he  would  carry  her  off,  nolens  volens,  before 

the  little  Dutchman's  face  and  eyes.' 

I  happened  to  be  present  at  this  harangue,  which  was  made  one  day 
to  a  knot  of  students  assembled  in  the  '  salle-a-m anger.'  Balai^er's 
announcement  made  me  shudder ;  not  that  I  feared  for  the  sarety  of 
the  parties  threatened  ;  but  a  presentiment  suddenly  came  across  me 
that  death  would  be  in  the  mess  which  the  Marseillese  was  brewing. 
.  The  next  day  Majendie  was  to  lecture  at  eleven  upon  the  '  cause 
of  pulsation.'    I  had  returned  from  my  usual  mommg  visit  to  the 
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hospital  '  De  Notre  M^re  do  Pitie  ;'  where  we  had  the  privilege  of 
*  following'  the  celebrated  Louis  ;  and  was  quietly  seated  at  my  little 
breakfast-table,  when,  after  a  light  knock,  the  young  Frenchman,  who 
bad  reconnoitred  the  garden  across  the  street,  entered  the  room.  I 
ahoald  have  mentioned  that  he  was  a  Parisian,  of  good  family,  and 
although  gay,  thoughtless,  and  fond  of  a  frolic,  had  nevertheless  a 
nice  sense  of  honor,  coupled  with  real  refinement  of  character. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  '  that  I  feel  reproached  about  our  neighbor 
opposite  1  Here  is  Balaiguer,  who  swears  that  as  soon  as  Bemhardi 
goes  to  the  lecture  he  will  run  over  and  make  love  to  his  mistress  : 
now  I  know  the  b^te  will  do  her  some  violence,  and  it  is  all  owing  to 
&e  foolish  stories  I  have  told  of  ray  seeing  her  in  the  garden ;  I 
bought  but  to  have  some  fun  with  my  comrades ;  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
&e  girl  was  beautiful,  but  there  was  something  in  the  looks  of  both 
that  has  made  my  heart  ache  ever  since.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  as  we ' 
suppose ;  and  yet  my  jokes  have  set  on  this  coquin.  What  shall  I 
dol 

*  You  are  a  noble  fellow,'  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily.  The  young 
Frenchman  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart.  The  impul- 
sive words  were  appreciated.  '  We  will  step  at  once/  said  I,  '  to  Ba- 
laiguer.  He  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  We  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  him ;  but  we ' 

'  Fear  nobody,'  interrupted  the  young  Frenchman.  '  Let  us  go.' 
Accordingly,  we  proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  Marseillese. 
It  wanted  but  ten  minutes  to  eleven.  If  I  made  any  delay  I  should 
lose  even  a  tolerable  seat  in  the  lecture -room  :  so  I  came  at  once  to 
the  point  Under  other  circumstances  I  might  have  been  less  direct. 
'  Belaiguer,'  said  I,  *  our  friend  here  informs  me  that  we  are  alto- 
gether on  the  wrong  scent  as  to  Bemhardi,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
over  the  way  to  excite  your  curiosity  or  repay  your  gallantry.  We 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  let  our  neighbor  rest  in  peace.' 

'  Bah !'  said  Belaiguer ;  at  the  same  time  putting  the  fore-finger  of 
his  right  hand  under  his  eye,  and  pulling  down  the  lower  lid,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  jeering  tone, '  a  d^autresP 

*  I  suppose  I  understand  you,'  I  continued.  '  Now  look  you,  Mon- 
sieur Balaiguer,  we  students  love  fair  play.  I  am  no  informer,  but  I 
give  you  notice  that  I  shall  warn  Bemhardi  of  what  you  would  be  at. 
Good  mominff.' 

'  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater  favor.'  shouted  the  Marseillese, 
as  the  young  Frenchman  and  I  passed  from  the  room,  '  Tell  the 
Dutchman  to  hurry,  for  I  shall  make  short  work  of  it.' 

We  descended  to  the  street,  hoping  to  see  Bemhardi  as  he  came 
firom  his  room  :  we  were  too  late.  Our  concierge  informed  us  that 
he  saw  Monsieur  leave  his  house  neariy  five  minutes  before  we  came 
down.  '  Hasten  after  him,'  said  the  young  Frenchman.  '  I  will  not 
go  to  the  lecture ;  I  will  remain  in  my  room.  Mon  Dieu  I  I  am  quite 
nervous.' 

I  had  nearly  half  a  mile  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run,  for  I  believe  I 
ran  all  the  ]firay.  As  I  anticipated,  the  lecture-room  was  crowded. 
The  lecture  had  commencd,for  Majendie  was  punctualj  and  he  had 
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much  ground  to  go  over.  A  goose,  which  was  to  be  dissected  afire 
in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  stood  upon  the  table,  in  charge  of  a  fa- 
vorite student,  and  as  I  entered,  the  familiar  *  comprenez-voiu*  of  the 
lecturer  fell  upon  my  ear.  I  heard  nothing  more.  I  glanced  anxi- 
ously up  and  aown,  over  and  across  the  room,  but  could  not  see  the 
object  of  my  search. 

'  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  V  said  my  fiiend  B , 

taking  hold  of  me. 

'  Nothing  ;  I  want  to  find  Bemhardi.' 

'  There  he  is,  away  in  that  comer.     Do  n't  you  see  him  V 

I  took  a  direct  courae  for  the  comer,  sometimes  over  a  student's 
back,  sometimes  over  the  benches,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
'  You  had  better  go  home !'  I  whbpered  in  his  ear. 

Quick  as  thought  the  German  spmng  to  his  feet.  His  face  be- 
came livid ;  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets. 

'Quick!'  said  1. 

Bernhardi  had  disappeared. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  sat  out  the  lecture.  I  have  some  recollection 
of  seeing  the  poor  goose  stmggle,  or  try  to  struggle,  and  of  the  com- 
placent air  of  the  lecturer,  ashe  mingled  his  *Entendez  vous  V  *  Eh  bien  I 
voyez  vous*  with  the  cnes  of  the  suffering  creature,  while  he  deliber- 
ately cut  away  muscle,  and  nerve,  and  tendon,  in  the  gradual  illustra- 
tion of  his  subject.  But  my  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  I  saw  in  my 
mind  Bemhardi  and  the  Marseillese.  I  pictured  every  conceivable 
catastrophe ;  and  so  engrossed  did  I  become  in  this,  that  the  first  hint 
I  had  of  the  completion  of  the  lecture  was  the  general  uproar  conse- 
quent upon  clearing  the  hall.  I  hurried  out  by  myself,  and  hastened 
to  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 

Going  up  the  staircase  I  saw  a  few  drops  of  blood  scattered  along. 
At  that  moment  the  young  Frenchman  opened  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  drew  me  into  it.     His  mirthful  countenance  at  once  relieved  me. 

'Come  in  — come  in !'  he  exclaimed ;  *  I  have  been  watching  for  you. 
Belaiguer  has  caught  it,'  and  he  began  laughing  immoderately. 

•  Do  n't  laugh  any  more,  for  Heaven's  sake,  till  I  know  what  you 
are  laughing  at !' 

Whereupon  in  few  words  the  young  Frenchman  informed  me  that 
very  soon  afler  I  lefl,  Balaiguer  crossed  over  to  Bemhardi's  quarters ; 
that  he  stationed  himself  at  an  open  window  to  watch  the  other's 
movements ;  that  afler  the  lapse  of  some  five  minutes  he  heard  a 
violent  scream,  and  was  about  rushing  across  to  protect  the  parh^ 
assailed,  when  Bernhardi  came  tearing  down  the  street  like  a  mad- 
man, and  ran  into  the  house  and  up  the  stairs,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  Maraeillese  was  seen  rolling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
that  he  picked  himself  up  and  skulked  back  into  his  room,  bleeding, 
but,  as  my  companion  feared,  not  much  hurt. 

After  expressing  our  mutual  delight  at  the  termination  of  the 
affair,  I  went  to  ray  own  room.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  matter 
was  ended,  for  I  knew  that  Balaiguer  had  not  courage  to  push  it 
farther,  and  I  supposed  that  Bemhardi  would  rest  satisfied  with  the 
chastisement  he  had  already  inflicted.     I  was  mistaken  ;  for  in  a  few 
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minutes  a  knock  was  beard  at  my  door,  and  Bernhardi  entered. 
He  was  pale  as  death ;  his  eyes  glistened  with  intense  hate  and  dea.- 
peratioD ;  his  soul  appeared  harrowed  by  the  most  violent  emotions ; 
Dut  when  he  spoke  hb  words  fell  slow,  and  were  articulated  natu- 
rally. 

'  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  you :  for  that  reason  I  come  here. 
I  would  be  still  deeper  in  your  debt.  Will  you  go  for  me  to  the 
wretch  and  demand  immediate  satisfaction  1     I  say  immediate  /' 

'  Are  you  not  carrying  the  matter  too  far  V  said  I,  soothingly ; 
'  has  he  not  been  sufEciently  punished  V 

*  Punished  !'*  said  Bernhardi,  fiercely ;  '  do  you  know  what  he  at- 
tempted V 

I  shook  my  head. 

*  Then  it  shall  forever  remain  unknown.  '  Punished  !' —  one  short 
minute,  and  I  should  have  been*  too  late  !  Hear  you  that  ?  Will 
you  act  for  me  1  Will  you  act  now  1  Will  you  see  that  we  meet 
forthwith  V 

'  That  will  depend  on  your  adversary.* 

'Oh,  I  cannot  wait  —  I  will  not  wait!'  exclaimed  Bemhirdi : 
•go!  go!' 

The  irresistible  frenzy  of  the  student  prevailed.  I  was  taken  by 
surprise*  Quiet  and  peaceful  as  was  the  life  I  led,  before  I  was 
aware  of  it  I  found  this  strange  commission  thrust  upon  me ;  and 
almost  before  I  knew  it  I  was  in  Balaiguer's  room.  The  Marseillese 
sat  smoking  with  a  light  cap  upon  his  head,  which  only  partly  con- 
cealed some  recent  bruises. 

*  So,'  said  the  savage, '  you  come  to  have  your  laugh  with  the  rest ! 
and  you  were  the  tell-tale,  eh  1  —  you  were  the  sneak !' 

'  We  will  settle  these  epithets  by-and-by ;  at  present  another's 
business  has  a  preference.  You  must  be  aware  that  your  conduct 
this  morning—' 

*  What  of  it  r 

*  Nothing,  except  that  Bernhardi  will  meet  you  at  any  moment 
you  will  appoint ;  for  him  the  sooner  the  better.' 

'  For  me  the  sooner  the  better,'  growled  the  Marseillese. 
'  Who  is  your  friend  V 

*  Sacr€  bleu  I  that  remains  to  be  seen.     I  will  send  him  to  you.' 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  bold  bearing 
of  Balaiguer,  for  I  was  sure  that  he  was  a  coward,  until  I  remem- 
bered that  he  was  an  expert  swordsman,  and  that  Bernhardi  once 
told  me  that  he  himself  had  little  knowledge  of  the  weapon. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  an  acquaintance  called  on  the  part 
of  Balaiguer.  As  I  anticipated,  swords  were  chosen.  As  to  time 
and  place,  the  Marseillese  was  quite  indifferent. 

There  was  a  large  hall  over  a  billiard-room  in  a  street  near  by, 
where  many  of  the  students  were  in  the  habit  of  fencing,  but  where, 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  no  one  was  likely  to  be  seen.  To  this  hall 
we  agreed  to  repair  forthwith. 

I  summoned  Bernhardi,  and,  accompanied  by  another  friend,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  we  proceeded  to  the  appointed  place. 
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The  German  grew  more  and  more  excited.  Never  had  I  wit- 
nessed such  an  awful  manifestation  of  human  passion. 

'  Are  you  expert  with  the  small-sword  V  said  I,  as  we  went  along. 

'  It  matters  not  how  expert  I  am ;  I  shall  pass  my  weapon  througn 
his  heart !' 

These  words  were  spoken  slowly  and  deliberately,  yet  the  speaker 
was  boiling  with  i*age. 

We  entered  the  hall.  Balaiguer  and  his  friends  were  on  the  spot. 
Bernhardi  took  no  notice  of  any  thing.  His  eyes  glared  more  hor- 
ribly than  ever ;  a  white  foam  gathered  on  his  lip. 

Balaiguer  seemed  in  spirits.  He  was  evidently  delighted  at  the 
excitement  of  his  adveraary,  and  confident  in  his  own  skill. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  settled,  (for  a  student's  duel  was  no 
very  serious  affair,  it  rarely  being  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  gene- 
rally ending  in  a  scratch,  or  at  most  €,  flesh-wound,)  and  the  parties 
stepped  forward  for  the  encounter. 

1  looked  at  Bernhardi  with  a  curious  eye.  His  '  case'  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  physiology;  for  excited  —  nay,  almost  raving — as  he 
was,  1  perceived  that  physically  his  muscles  were  firm ;  there  was 
no  tremor  in  a  single  nerve.  Dupuytren  himself,  at  the  moment  of 
commencing  the  most  serious  operation,  never  carried  a  firmer  hand. 
When  he  looked  his  adversary  for  the  first  time  in  the  eye,  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself. 

The  signal  was  given. 

'  Beast !'  screamed  Bernhardi,  as  he  brought  his  sword  awkwardly 
to  a  guard,  '  shall  I  kill  you  at  once,  or  shall  I  do  it  with  a  '  one, 
two  and  three  V  Is  a  moment's  time  worth  any  thing  to  you  1  If 
so,  you  shall  have  it ;  for  a  moment  saved  her  V 

Balaiguer  smiled  triumphantly  at  this  new  proof  of  his  adversary's 
firenzied  state,  and  made  an  ordinary  pass  with  which  to  commence 
the  combat.     Their  swords  met  for  the  first  time. 

*  Now  for  it !'  said  Bernhardi.  *  One,*  (a  pass,  parried  by  Balai- 
guer;)  *  two,'  (parried  also ;)  •  three  !'  The  Marseillese  fell,  thrust 
through  and  through  1 

Bernhardi  looked  at  the  dead  man  for  an  instant.  '  Dog  !'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  then,  throwing  down  his  sword,  he  clutched  my  arm,  and 
clinging  to  it  convulsively,  he  tottered  down  into  the  street. 

I  supported  him  to  my  room.  He  was  as  weak  and  powerless  as 
an  infant.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  regained  sufficient  strength 
to  walk  home  without  assistance,  and  extorting  a  promise  from  me 
to  visit  him  the  next  morning,  he  went  away. 

I  bolted  the  door  of  my  room,  and  throwing  myself  into  a  chair, 
remained  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  all  the  evening  sitting  qnite 
alone.  At  length  I  went  to  bed,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  Which  ever 
way  I  turned,  the  form  of  the  Marseillese,  cold,  stiff  and  stark,  lay 
stretched  out  before  me.  The  fierce  whiskers,  the  grim  moustaches, 
and  the  savage  beard  curled  as  fierce  and  as  grim  and  as  savage  as 
ever,  as  it  were  in  mockery  of  the  pallid  features  they  once  so  gaily 
adorned  ;  while  close  at  hand,  stood  Bernhardi,  his  sword  dripping 
with  blood,  the  very  incarnation  of  an  exulting  fiend.    Not  for  one 
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minute  did  I  close  my  eyes  the  whole  night,  for  when  I  attempted  it 
the  images  grew  more  horrible,  and  I  was  forced  to  open  them  in 
order  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

I  tried  to  believe  the  whole  a  dream,  that  I  had  been  oppressed  by 
a  horrible  night-mare.  I  could  not  realize  that  I  had  been  so  suddenly 
arrested,  turned  from  my  quiet  unobtrusive  way  of  life,  and  made  to 
participate  in  the  death,  not  to  say  murder,  of  a  fellow  creature  :  it 
seemed  as  if  the  morning  would  bring  some  relief,  and  for  the  mom- 
ine  I  anxiously  watched. 

It  came  at  last,  but  I  was  in  no  haste  to  stir  out.  At  length  a  knock 
at  my  door  roused  me.  It  was  the  young  Frenchman,  and  I  rose  to 
admit  him.  He  told  me  about  what  I  feared  to  ask.  Balaiguer  was 
discovered  early  in  the  evening  by  some  students  who  repaired  to  the 
hall  to  fence.  They  gave  the  alarm  and  the  police  took  the  matter 
in  charge.  Three  students,  acquaintances  of  the  deceased,  were 
missing,  (they  were  the  two  friends  of  Balaiguer  and  the  young  man 
who  with  me  acted  as  friend  to  Bemhardi,  who  fearing  the  annoyance 
if  not  the  danger  of  a  legal  investigation,  had  immediately  left  Paris,) 
it  was  understood  that  Belaiguer  must  have  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  it 
was  a  natural  conclusion  that  the  three  who  fled  were  his  antagonist 
and  the  second  of  each  party.  So  suddenly  had  the  affair  sprung  up, 
so  suddenly  had  it  terminated,  that  not  a  soul  beyond  the  persons  pre- 
sent, except  the  young  Frenchman,  who  could  guess  the  truth,  knew 
or  suspected  any  thing  relating  to  it.  The  latter  now  begged  me  to 
rise,  and  appear  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
take  my  coffee  with  him. 

I  asked  for  Bemhardi.  The  young  Frenchman  had  not  seen  him, 
but  singular  to  say,  his  name  had  not  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  tragical  affair.  Two  strong  cups  of  the  best  coffee  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  roll,  two  eggs,  and  a  plate  of  fruit,  did 
much  to  restore  the  steadiness  of  my  nerves,  which  had  been,  I  admit, 
considerably  shaken. 

Recollecting  my  promise  to  visit  Bemhardi,  I  crossed  over  soon  after 
breakfast  to  see  him. 

He  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  eanciergerie,  apparently  wait« 
ingfor  me. 

He  took  my  hand  as  I  came  up,  and  inquired  anxiously  how  I  was. 
As  for  himself,  his  countenance  had  resumed  its  pale,  saddened  ex- 
pression. No  trace  of  the  passions,  which  had  been  so  terribly  roused, 
appearing  there. 

He  requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  room,  and  I  willingly  as- 
sented. We  entered  it  in  silence.  Bemhardi  pointed  to  a  chair,  and 
I  sat  down,  while  he  took  a  seat  near  me.  I  glanced  over  the  apart- 
ment. It  bore  traces,  all  around,  of  the  presence  of — woman.  It 
was  furnished  with  admirable  taste,  and  ornamented  with  pictures, 
engravings,  and  embroidery.  Folding  doors,  which  however  were 
closed,  led  into  another  room,  and  with  the  one  we  were  in  evidently 
formed  a  suite.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  finish  this  rapid  inspection 
when  one  of  these  doors  opened,  and,  I  speak  considerately,  the  love- 
liest, most  angelic-looking  being  I  ever  beheld,  entered.     Her  face 
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was  as  faultless  as  the  Madouna  of  Correggio,  her  form  as  perfect  as 
the  Venus  of  Phidias,  her  countoDance  absolutely  lovely  ana  serene ; 
her  eyes  were  a  deep  hazel,  and  the  heavy  tresses  of  her  rich  brown 
hair  were  exquisitely  braided  over  her  temples,  and  wreathed  around 
the  back  of  her  head.  She  entered  the  room,  and  as  if  unconscious 
of  my  presence,  approached  Bemhardi,  and  throwing  her  arms  over 
his  shoulders,  pressed  him  fondly,  while  she  exclaimed  :  '  Dear,  dear 
Ernest,  have  you  returned  at  last  1     Oh  !  do  not  go  out  again !' 

Bemhardi  shrunk  from  the  embrace  as  if  suddenly  bruised  by  a  blow, 
while  his  countenance  exhibited  signs  of  physical  pain  and  suffering. 
He  rose  quietly  from  his  seat  and  putting  his  arm  around  the  lovely 
intruder,  led  her  gently  back  to  her  apartment,  without  any  resistance 
on  her  part.  As  she  was  leaving  the  room,  she  turned  her  eyes  casu- 
ally upon  me ;  at  once  a  horrible  suspicion  darted  through  my  brain^ 
my  heart  beat  violently,  my  knees  shook  together.  Bemhardi  closed 
the  door  and  resumed  his  seat  by  me  :  his  countenance  was  troubled ; 
he  looked  in  my  face  sadly,  and  afler  a  while  he  spoke. 

'I  asked  you  to  come  here  that  I  might  give  you  the  explanation 
to  which  you  are  entitled.  Rumor  and  gossip  have  doubtless  been 
busy  with  me.  I  care  for  neither,  and  although  I  have  no  desire  for 
notoriety,  I  am  indifferent  to  it  You  have  laid  me  under  an  obligation 
which  1  can  never  remove,  and  one  which  peremptorily  demands 
&at  I  should  explain  all  to  you.  I  shall  be  brief,  just  as  brief  as  the 
bare  recital  will  permit.     Will  you  listen  V 

I  bowed  assent. 

'  I  am  a  native  of  Wirtemberg.  I  was  born  in  the  little  village 
of  —  .  My  father  was  a  wealthy  peasant,  and  I  am  an  only  child. 
I  was  brought  up  tenderly,  and  as  I  was  said  to  manifest  considerable 
wit  and  intelligence,  my  father  determined  to  educate  me.  In  the 
same  village  dwelt  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had  been  an  officer 
of  some  distinction  under  Napoleon.  Upon  his  death  his  widow  had 
come  back  to  her  native  place,  bringing  with  her  an  only  child,  a 
little  daughter  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  I  was  then  about 
ten.  The  widow*s  fortune  was  small,  but  sufficient  for  the  simple 
habits  of  the  j^lace  she  had  chosen  for  her  home.  My  father  had  known 
her  when  a  young  girl,  and  with  my  mother  oflen  called  at  her  little 
cottage.  In  this  way  Rosalie  and  1  were  thrown  much  together.  In- 
deed afler  a  while  we  were  almost  inseparable.  In  all  our  sports 
and  plays  I  was  always  Rosalie's  bachelor.  I  used  to  call  Rosalie 
my  little  '  wife'  and  she  called  me  her  little  '  man.'  This  was  without 
any  reflection  on  our  part :  neither  of  us  were  old  enough  to  think 
seriously. 

*  At  length  the  time  arrived  when  I  was  to  go  away  to  school.  I 
suppose  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  I  took  leave  of  Rosalie  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  really  ihink  at  that  early  age  I  loved  her.  Well : 
years  ran  along.  From  school  I  went  to  Heidelberg.  I  was  ambi- 
tious, I  was  full  of  energy,  and  my  love  for  Rosalie  preserved  my 
boyish  purity  of  heart.  Year  afler  year,  as  I  visited  my  home,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  in  her  some  new  grace,  some  new  charm,  some  new 
beauty.    At  sixteen,  she  seemed  to  me  ajl  that  could  be  imagined  of 
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what  is  lovely  and  beautiful.  A  delicious  ecstasy  floated  through 
me  when  I  felt  that  she  would  one  day  be  mine. 

'  But  I  had  a  drawback  to  my  happiness.  In  spite  of  every  effort 
to  believe  the  contrary,  I  could  not  feel  in  my  veiy  heart  that  I  was 
loved  by  Rosalie  even  as  I  loved.  True,  she  was  fond  of  me,  but  it 
seemed  rather  the  attachment  to  be  felt  for  a  protector  or  a  brother, 
not  the  devotion  of  love  to  love. 

'  I  nursed  myself  with  hopes.  I  had  never  loved  but  Rosalie  ;  no 
one  had  ever  loved  me  but  Rosalie ;  and  who  could  expect  that  a 
young  girl  should  show  the  same  deep  devotion  that  marks  a  power- 
ful manly  heart  ?  This  was  the  way  1  reasoned.  Rosalie  I  was  cer- 
tain kept  nothing  from  me.  She  told  me  every  thing.  She  said  she 
loved  me  as  well  as  she  loved  her  mother ;  ought  I  not  to  be  satisfied  1 
But  when  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  I  felt  not  that  electrical  affinity 
which  cements  in  one  hearts  which  are  united ;  still  I  did  not  com- 
plain :  how  could  1  complain,  when  Rosalie  told  me  I  was  all  to  her  t 

'  I  had  passed  three  years  at  Heidelberg,  and  now  went  to  Munich. 
I  had  determined  on  medicine,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  study 
with  devotion.  I  had  been  at  Munich  nearly  a  year,  and  I  yearned 
to  come  home  and  see  Rosalie.  I  had  stayed  away  longer  than 
usual,  because  I  wished  to  take  a  degree  in  my  profession ;  then  I 
felt  that  I  could  claim  Rosalie  for  my  wife.  1  did  go  home.  Let 
me  hasten  my  tale.  I  greeted  my  parents ;  every  thing  was  well, 
hurried  to  Rosalie.  She  was  well  too.  She  ran  out  to  meet  me.  She 
was  delighted  to  see  me.  Never  had  she  looked  so  beautiful.  As 
we  entered  her  mother's  house  together,  she  exclaimed  :  '  We  have 
a  guest  —  a  charming  guest;  a  son  of  my  father's  dearest  friend. 
He  has  been  with  us  for  a  month,  but  must  soon  return  to  Paris ; 
and  I  shall  miss  him  so  !' 

'  My  brow  grew  overcast ;  my  heart  sunk.  I  said  nothing ;  I  be- 
lieved my  destiny  sealed.  I  did  not  even  look  upon  Rosalie  reproach- 
fully. How  could  I  look  reproachfully  upon  her  ?  —  for  her  soul 
was  pure ;  it  knew  no  guile ;  it  was  incapable  of  concealment,  or 
coquetry,  or  caprice.  • 

'  Suffice  it  to  say  —  for  the  narration  is  too  much  for  me  —  that  on 
entering  the  cottage  I  found  a  young  and  handsome  French  officer. 
He  was,  as  Rosalie  had  said,  the  only  child  of  her  father's  dearest 
ftiend,  and  had  sought  out  the  widow  at  his  father's  request.  '  Hear 
me.'  whispered  Bernhardi,  while  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  me.  I 
made  friends  with  that  young  officer.  With  the  closest  observation 
I  sifled  him  as  wheat.  I  found  him  honorable,  high-minded,  good- 
tempered,  pure.  I  satisfied  myself  that  Rosalie  loved  him,  (poor 
chila!  she  did  not  know  it;)  I  sought  an  interview  with  Ernest  de 
Fleury  — that  was  his  name;  I  pressed  the  secret  from  him,  which 
he  swore  should  otherwise  never  have  been  revealed,  for  he  knew 
that  Rosalie  was  my  betrothed.  Then  I  turned,  and  went  for  Rosa- 
lie. I  had  a  long,  long  interview  with  her.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let 
me  hasten !'  gasped  Bemhardi.  *  You  —  you  — guess  the  rest ;  guess 
it  alL  The  sweet  angel  was  sweeter  than  ever;  but  —  but — I  got 
at  the  truth.    She  protested  that  she  would  never — never  give  me 
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up ;  those  were  the  words,  *give  me  up,*  That  was  noble  ;  and  then 
she  pitied  me ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  I  took  her  with  me  to 
the  cottage.  Ernest  de  Fleury  was  there.  I  joined  their  hands  and 
ran  out —  I  ran  home,  and  —  and  —  old  as  I  was,  I  threw  myself  into 
my  mother's  arms,  and  burst  into  tears.  Oh !  Great  God  of  this 
strange  universe  !  what  is  like  unto  a  mother*8  love  1  There  I  sat 
all  of  the  day  —  all  of  the  evening,  my  head  pressed  against  the  breast 
that  had  given  me  life  and  nourishment,  and  there,  in  broken  senten- 
ces, amidst  sobs,  and  tears,  and  grroans,  I  told  her  all.  And  my  mother, 
how  she  sympathized  with  every  heart-pang  ;  how  entirely  did  she 
understand  my  feelings  and  my  motives ;  how  tenderly  did  she  en- 
twine her  arms  around  me,  until  at  last  I  fell  asleep  upon  her  bosom. 

*  The  next  day  I  returned  to  Munich. 

'  How  long  I  should  have  remained  away  I  know  not ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  twelvemonth  I  heard  from  my  parents  that  a  fearful  epidemic 
was  raging  in  my  native  village,  and  that  they  desired  to  see  me.  I 
went  home.  The  village  was  in  mourning ;  a  malignant  fever  was 
carrying  off  the  inhabitants.  Rosalie's  mother  had  Just  expired,  and 
Rosalie  herself  lay  sick  unto  death.     My  parents  had  thus  far  escaped. 

'  I  went  at  once  to  Rosalie's  cottage.  £  became  her  physician,  at- 
tendant, nurse.  I  watched  night  and  day.  The  fever  had  reached 
its  height,  the  crisis  had  come,  and  Rosalie  opened  her  eyes  on  the 
fearful  morning  which  should  decide  her  fate.  I  saw  that  she  was 
saved.  A  grateful  look  of  recognition  beamed  in  her  countenance. 
She  was  very  weak,  but  the  danger  had  passed. 

'  The  next  morning  fatal  news  came  to  the  village.  A  letter  to 
Rosalie's  mother,  now  no  more,  announced  the  death  of  Ernest  de 
Fleury.  He  had  been  seized  with  '  la  grippe,'  then  the  prevailing 
epidemic  in  Paris,  and  had  died  in  six  hours. 

*  Rosalie  was  the  first  to  see  the  letter.  One  glance  was  enough ; 
she  fell  back  in  my  arms,  in  violent  convulsions. 

'  Days  and  weeks  and  months  I  watched  by  her  bed-side.  At 
length  her  strength  returned ;  the  bloom  once  more  freshened  her 
cheek.  I  was  full  of  hope.  One  morning,  as  I  entered,  she  sprang 
up  from  the  bed,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  me,  she  exclaimed, 
(as  you  heard  her  exclaim  but  just  now,)  '  Dear,  dear  Ernest!  have 
you  returned  at  lastl     Oh  !  do  not  go  out  again  !' 

<  Then  my  cup  of  misery  was  full.  My  Rosalie,  Ernest's  Rosalie, 
was  —  imbecile  / ' 

Bernhardi  paused ;  he  spoke  not  a  word  for  five  minutes ;  then 
he  said  :  '  You  know  the  wnole.  She  thinks  that  I  am  her  Ernest, 
and  she  is  happy  in  my  presence.  Physically,  she  enjoys  the  ex- 
treme of  health ;  mentally,  alas !  she  is  no  more  !  I  came  with  her 
to  Paris,  hoping  that  the  change  would  benefit  her,  for  Ernest  lived 
here ;  but  it  is  of  no  use.  My  prayer  is  that  my  life  may  be  spared 
to  outlast  hers ;  for  what  will  become  of  her  when  I  am  no  more  t 
Do  you  blame  me  for  assuming  the  execution  of  the  law  upon  that 
wretch  1     You  cannot  blame  me.     I  blame  not  myself. 

'  My  life  is  devoted  to  her.  I  honor  my  Maker,  who  has  given  in 
Christ  Jesus  the  great  example  of  a  disinterested  love.    Vnio  is  so 
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selfish  as  to  whisper  to  me  that '  love  must  be  mutual  ?'  I  acknow- 
ledge the  devotion  of  woman.  I  know  that  often  she  dies  of  a 
broken  heart ;  but  I  live  broken-heaited  !' 

Bemhardi  had  finished.  I  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  in  silence, 
and  came  away.  The  next  day  I  left  en  route  for  Italy,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  O.  H.  Partridge,  then  my  fellow-student,  now  a  distinguished 
physician  in  Philadelphia. 

On  our  return  to  Paris,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  I  made- 
inquiry  for  Bemhardi,  and  learned  that,  several  months  before,  he  had 
left  the  city  with  the  unfortunate  Rosalie,  and  had  gone  no  one  knew 
whither. 


MARTYR'S       VICTORY. 


BT    RKV.    JAU«8    aiX,BOmWB    LTOVS.    X,I..D. 


"Wsnf  Alartc  tbeOoth  was  defeated  at  Pollentia  and  Verona  (A.  D.  403.)  by  SriMono,  the  general 
of  EoHonxus.  and  so  driven  for  a  time  from  Italy,  the  Roman*  celebrated  that  event  with  great  rejoiolng 
and  nxa^rnificencQ.  A  triamphal  proceasiun  and  a  conflict  of  wild  beast*  atoncedazxled  and  gratified  the 
multitude.  The  shows  of  glndiators  were  then  forever  brought  to  an  end  by  TBX.si<Aoirus,  an  Aaiatie 
monk  whom  the  people  stoned  to  death  In  the  amphitheatre  for  attempting  to  separate  the  combatants. 
EoHoaius  was  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  emperor,  and  soon  after  put  forth  an  edict 
icibid'linj'  all  *'.ich  exhibitions  for  the  future. 

The  itreets  are  thronged  in  miffhty  Rome, 

The  gleaming  ensigns  spread. 
While  warriors  march  in  triamph  home, 

With  firm  and  measured  tread ; 
For  bowed  at  last  and  forced  to  yield 
On  rough  Pollentia's  crimson  field. 

Stem  Alaric  has  fled, 
And  left  his  ruthless  Gothic  powers 
All  crushed  beneath  Verona's  towen. 

Those  who  once  quailed  at  that  dire  name 

May  now  deride  their  foe. 
And  boast  as  if  they  shared  the  fame 

Of  glorious  Stilicho  ; 
Of  him  who  felt  no  craven  fean 
Rise  at  the  flash  of  northern  spean. 

And  struck  no  feeble  blow. 
But  matched  with  trophies  green  and  high 
The  monuments  of  days  gone  by. 

But  when  the  clear  Italian  sun 

Pours  down  its  noontide  fire. 
The  trumpet  speaks  the  games  begun 

Which  idle  crowds  admire ; 
And  soon  from  barred  and  gloomy  caves 
Driven  howling  out  by  troops  of  slaves, 

In  grim  and  sullen  ire, 
Beasts,  the  wild  brood  of  many  a  land. 
Pace  with  loud  rage  the  level  sand. 
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Getalia's  lion,  freshly  broagfat 

From  scorched  and  desert  plains, 
And  ravening  tigere,  newly  sought 

Oh  Parthia*s  waste  domains  ; 
Bears  from  the  frozen  Oder's  mouth, 
And  pantheiB  from  the  burning  South, 

Bred  in  old  Nubian  fanes. 
Make  there  a  stem  and  ghastly  fray 
For  tribes  more  savage  far  than  they. 

But  hark !  the  trumpet's  warning  peal 

Is  sounding  as  before. 
And  bondsmen  clear,  with  staff  and  steel, 

The  red  arena's  floor ; 
The  fainting  brutes  arc  swept  away, 
This  saved  to  bleed  another  day. 

That  weltering  in  its  gore  ; 
And  Men,  of  martial  frame  and  race, 
Take  with  slow  step  the  vacant  place. 

Two,  chosen  from  the  warlike  throng. 

Begin  a  deadly  strife ; 
One  a  ^y  swonlsman,  scarred  and  strong, 

One  m  the  bloom  of  life ; 
This  nursed  where  snows  on  Hcsmus  shine. 
That  torn  from  hills  beside  the  Rhine, 

From  children,  home  and  wife  ; 
And  high-bom  matrons  hold  their  breath. 
All  bent  to  see  the  work  of  death. 

Their  toil  was  fierce,  but  short ;  and  now. 

Flung  bleeding  in  the  dust. 
The  Thracian  waits,  with  pale  cold  brow, 

llie  last  and  mortal  thrust ; 
When  rushing  forth,  till  then  unseen, 
A  swarthy  pilgrim  leaps  between. 

Strong  in  a  Christian's  trust, 
And  drenched  with  blood,  yet  undismayed, 
/  Stays  with  fixed  grasp  the  uplifted  blade. 

A  light  smooth  cross  of  cedar-wood 

The  gentle  stranger  bore. 
Long  wom  in  holy  solitude 

On  Syria's  palmy  shore : 
*  Romans,'  he  said, '  for  Hue  whose  birth 
Gave  hopes  divine  of  peace  on  Earth, 

Arise,  and  evermore. 
Servants  of  God  in  act  and  name. 
Cast  off  these  works  of  guilt  and  riiame !' 

He  ceased :  a  scowl  like  noon's  eclipse 

Spreads  fast  from  seat  to  seat, 
And  fourscore  thousand  hostile  Ups 

Loud  words  of  wrath  repeat : 
They  rave  and  roar  as  groves  of  pine. 
Waked  on  the  Etrurian  Apennine 

When  storms  the  tall  crags  beat. 
Till,  heaved  and  troubled  furiously, 
Bieaki  in  one  ■urge  that  Ihring  §«•• 
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The  German  leaves  his  task  nndoney 

The  Thraciah  creeps  aside, 
The  swordsmen  flee  like  herds  that  shun 

Vexed  Amo's  foaming  tide  ; 
But  as  a  pharos  meelB  the  shock 
Of  waves  on  some  unsheltered  rock 

Where  seas  are  deep  and  wide, 
Telbmaohos  looked  up  and  trod 
That  path  of  danger,  true  to  God. 

And  when  the  stony  tempest  burst 

On  his  defenceless  head, 
He  stood  unshrinking  as  at  first, 

As  free  from  doubt  or  dread ; 
With  aspect  full  of  peace  and  love. 
As  if  he  came  from  worlds  above, 

And  hands  in  prayer  outspread. 
He  laid  him  down,  nor  breathed  again, 
Whelmed  by  that  host  of  vengeful  men. 

Yet  deem  thou  not  the  martyr  died 

Warring  for  right  in  vain ; 
His  was  the  prize  for  woich  he  sighed. 

And  his  tub  eternal  gain  : 
Fierce  Alaric  shall  yet  return. 
And  Rome's  fair  dwellings  blaze  and  bum, 

Filled  with  red  heaps  of  slain ; 
But  scenes,  where  man  must  bleed  for  mirth. 
Shall  Mast  no  more  the  ransomed  Earth. 


PORTER      PIPER. 

Porter  Piper  was  a  genius ;  but  do  n't  imagine  for  a  moment, 
reader,  that  Porter  was  a  man  addicted  to  poetry,  romance,  or  star- 
gazing of  any  kind.  Porter  was  a  man  ot  far  too  much  solidity  to 
rise  into  the  airy  regions  of  fairy-land.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked 
on  poets,  novelists  and  romancers  with  the  same  feelings  of  mingled 
admiration,  contempt  and  fear  with  which  an  old  owl,  surprised  by 
the  return  of  light,  regards  the  noisy  tribe  of  robins,  jays  and  wrens 
that  flutter  and  twitter  around  him.  Neither  was  Porter  a  philanthro- 
pist, nor  world-improving  schemer,  with  a  noddle  full  of  Utopias. 
He  could  see  neither  profit,  utility,  nor  beauty  in  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  never  were  the  gates  of  Paradise  more  firmly  closed  upon 
an  unbeliever  than  were  the  eyes,  ears  and  pockets  of  our  friend 
against  all  attacks  from  that  source.  No  peripatetic  caterer  for  the 
stomachs  and  backs  of  the  poor  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Porter. 
No  sooner  did  he  bring  his  prodigious  mental  machinery'  to  bear 
upon  the  gist  of  their  mission,  than  they  prudently  vanished  from  his 
door,  without  waiting  for  verbal  warning.  Porter  was  neither  his- 
torian, theologian,  logician,  philanthropist,  statesma^n,  philosopher, 
poet,  painter,  nor  sculptor.  What  then  was  he  1  Porter  was  a 
mathematician.     From  the  day  of  his  birth  he  was  no  common 
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being.  Omens  attended  bis  natal  day,  and  a  few  weeks  before  tbat 
momentous  occasion  bis  motber  dreamed  sbe  was  delivered  of  a 
triangle.  At  tbe  precise  moment  of  bis  arrival  '  ad  superas,'  or 
rather  '  ad  extemas,  aures/  all  the  lead  pipe  fell  from  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  house,  and  the  owls  in  tbe  neighboring  grove  struck  up 
a  most  appalling  hoot,  accompanied  by  the  tenor-cawing  of  a  flock 
of  crows  that  flew  over  the  bouse  at  that  time.  The  meek  and  pa- 
tient ass,  who  bad  stood  until  then  quietly  in  his  stall,  and  bad  always 
been  noted  for  the  singular  gravity  of  his  deportment,  commenced 
kicking  most  furiously  against  tbe  sides  of  his  stable,  accompanying 
bis  exertions  with  a  most  terrific  and  prolonged  bray ;  while  a  paper 
fools'-  cap,  which  bad  long  decorated  the  paternal  walls  '  in  terrorem' 
to  the  juvenile  and  boisterous  fry  tbat  thronged  the  mansion,  fell  sud- 
denly down  as  the  new-bom  babe  was  borne  beneath  it  to  the  bath, 
and,  as  if  directed  by  some  unseen  hand,  encircled  his  infantine  brow. 
Porter,  as  be  advanced  in  years,  was  never  seen  to  shed  tears,  nor 
to  smile,  but  ever  preserved  the  same  invincible  gravity  of  demeanor. 
He  was  remarkable,  too,  for  tbe  slowness  and  deliberation  of  his 
movements.  When,  in  infancy,  tbe  maternal  breast  was  presented 
to  him,  he  usually  turned  his  eyes  toward  it  with  a  pertinacious 
stare,  and  it  was  only  after  apparently  going  through  a  long  and 
severe  mental  process  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the 
use  to  which  it  should  be  put.  When  g^wn  somewhat  older,  and 
sent,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  tbe  neighboring  school,  he  used 
to  suffer  tbe  various  tricks  and  petty  persecutions  of  his  more  vola- 
tile mates  with  the  most  stolid  and  unalterable  gravity.  Many  a 
time  did  the  mischievous  rascals  insert  pins  into  biro,  without  bis 
apparently  having  the  least  idea  of  what  they  were  doing.  Some- 
tunes,  when  his  tormentors  thrust  beyond  all  reasonable  depth,  he 
would  appear  to  feel  uneasy,  and  after  some  deliberation,  would 
apply  his  hand  to  the  part  afflicted  ;  but  such  demonstrations  of  ex- 
citement were  unusual. 

While  his  companions  were  engaged  in  ball,  leap-frog,  wrestling, 
and  various  other  juvenile  sports,  he  employed  himself  with  the  most 
intense  gravity  in  tracing  lines  in  the  sand,  seemingly  engaged  in  the 
deepest  meditation.  When  tbe  curly-headed  rogues  were  indulged 
in  *  a  molasses- candy  pulling,'  and  were  devouring  their  portions 
with  shouts  of  merriment,  he  always  seated  himself  in  a  comer,  and 
with  a  solemn  expression  busied  himself  in  constructing  various  un- 
couth figures  with  bis  portion  of  the  sticks.  He  never  played  at 
marbles,  nor  any  ftivolous  games  of  the  kind ;  but  he  would  occa- 
sionally watch  the  proceedings,  at  such  times,  with  the  most  intense 
interest,  and  taking  the  first  opportunity,  would  suddenly  pounce 
upon  the  polished  heap,  and  scooping  up  as  many  as  he  could  hold 
in  his  hands,  would  lumber  off  toward  one  of  his  retreats,  with  an 
uncouth  mixture  of  chuckle  and  wheeze,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
laugh  he  was  ever  known  to  indulge  in.  If  successful  m  retaining 
bis  unlawful  prize,  he  would  employ  himself  for  hours  in  counting 
and  variously  arranging  them. 
One  day,  rorter,  while  rummaging  over  bis  father's  books,  which 
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he  did,  rather  to  see  in  how  many  ways  he  could  combine  them  on 
the  floor  than  from  any  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  their  con- 
tents, met  with  an  old  Euclid.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  uncouth  fig- 
ures and  hieroglyphical  letters  that  covered  its  pages,  he  jumped  from 
the  floor  and  shuffled  about  in  a  perfect  ecstasy.  Never  were  the 
fountains  of  his  soul  so  stirred  before.  He  see-sawed  about  the  room 
in  a  grotesque  attempt  to  dance,  and  tossing  his  cap  in  the  air,  en- 
deavored to  give  it  a  playful  kick,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  came 
sprawling  upon  the  floor,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  exhausted  by 
his  saltatory  exertions,  and  grinning  hideously. 

As  soon  as  this  playful  ebullition  had  subsided,  he  turned  to  the 
book,  which  he  opened  somewhat  hastily,  and  was  immediately  ab- 
sorbed in  its  contents.  The  food  for  which  his  mind  had  been  craving 
was  found  at  last,  and  he  was  happy.  The  '  xaXov^  was  his.  From  that 
moment  his  occupation  was  decided.  His  beloved  Euclid  occupied 
him  night  and  day.  His  companions  and  the  old  people  endeavored 
to  argue  him  out  of  his  unreasonable  and  exclusive  devotion  to  this 
pursuit ;  but  in  vain.  They  might  as  well  have  reasoned  with  a  post. 
Porter  was  impervious  to  argument.  In  fact  he  did  not  appear  to 
comprehend  wnat  they  were  aiming  at.  He  would  listen  at  first, 
with  a  dubious  air,  which  would  gradually  deepen  into  a  stare  of  the 
most  intense  perplexity  afld  wonder,  and  if  the  expostulation  were 
still  continued,  his  face  would  soon  lose  all  expression  and  exhibit 
nothing  but  a  dead  unmeaning  blank.  It  was  useless  to  contend 
against  such  obstacles  to  conviction,  and  Porter  was  allowed  to  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  his  way  unmolested ;  beside,  it  was  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  he  could  dive  into  a  proposition  and  extract  its  pith  and 
marrow  while  others  were  breaking  their  teeth  against  the  outside. 
Thenceforth,  every  table  and  chair  was  carved  over  with  all  imagina- 
ble grotesque  figures,  and  his  mother  once  discovered  him  hard  at 
work  upon  her  wedding  ring,  in  an  obstinate  attempt  to  square  the 
circle.  He  cleared  the  '  Pons  Asinorum'  at  a  stride,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  the  deepest  mire  beyond,  and  wallowed  in  it  as  if  it 
had  been  his  native  element  Theories,  propositions,  formulas  and 
solutions,  were  devoured  with  the  sam^  insatiable  relish  that  the  os- 
trich exhibits  while  breaking  his  fast  upon  his  favorite  dishes  of  old 
leather  and  iron. 

In  the  mean  time  his  visage  elongated ;  his  shirt,  whenever  he  had 
one,  for  he  sometimes  forgot  it  entirely,  or  perhaps  put  it  into  his 
pocket  for  a  handkerchief,  was  beautifully  variegated,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  whitish-brown  upon  what  was  apparently  a  grayish 
black  ground,  and  his  sturdy  hairs  projected  from  his  head  in  every 
direction  in  the  most  picturesque  confusion,  like  the  lances  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry  in  a  furious  fight.  His  frame  was  built  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful mathematical  proportion.  Nearly  every  figure  in  Euclid  could 
have  been  demonstrated  upon  the  different  parts  of  his  body.  His 
belly  and  shoulders  were  regularly  perfect  segments  of  circles ;  his 
legs  formed  a  superb  ellipse,  scraping  a  most  intimate  and  aflectionate 
acquaintance  with  each  at  the  extremities,  but  retreating  apparently 
in  iiuge  disgoat  at  the  knees  \  his  head  was  a  correct  cone,  nroad  at 
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the  base,  and  gradually  contracting  its  limits  and  becoming  beautifully 
less  till  it  rose  to  the  apex,  which  was  decorated  with  a  tuft  vulgarly 
called  cow'lick,  which  waved  gracefully  over  the  hairy' hill  beneath^ 
like  a  warrior's  plume.  He  had  a  huge  mouth,  graced  with  a  most 
portentous  set  ot  teeth,  forming  an  acute  right  angle  with  a  monstrous 
pair  of  ears,  whose  rough  and  ragged  sides  it  almost  touched.  He 
wore  a  rusty  brown  hat,  stuck  upon  bis  head  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, and  a  thread-bare  black  coat,  cut  in  right  angles,  each  of  which 
was  demonstrably  correct;  and  his  nose,  overlapping  his  mouth, 
seemed  to  threaten  a  descent  upon  a  huge  greasy  stock,  buckled 
tightly  about  his  neck.     Such  was  the  outward  man  of  Porter  Piper. 

By  dint  of  persevering  and  desperate  digging,  aided  by  a  continual 
thunder  of  moods,  tenses  and  conjugations  in  his  eara  by  his  instruc- 
tor, and  a  sturdy  application  of  the  birch  to  that  part  of  the  '  human 
frame  divine'  which  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial  to  serve 
as  a  conducting  medium  to  the  Jbrain,  Porter  mastered  a  sufficiency  of 
Latin  and  Greek  to  enable  him  to  enter  college,  where  his  father  had 
determined  to  send  him,  wisely  thinkin?  that  even  if  his  son  were  an 
ass,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  trom  becoming  a  good  mathe- 
matician. 

So  Porter,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  dispatched  to  college.  The 
evib  and  accidents  that  befell  him  on  the  road,  we  have  not  space  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  anived,  was  examined  and  admitted 
on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  although  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  his  examination  in  his  other  studies  was  far  from  being 
brilliant  The  first  night  of  his  instalment,  his  room  was  entered  by 
a  marauding  pack  of  sophomores,  who  saw  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
material  for  sport  in  him,  and  who  encased  his  head  in  his  basin  instead 
of  a  night-cap,  put  him  into  bed,  inserted  the  coal-hod  into  his  em- 
braces, and  tucking  him  nicely  up,  lefl  him  muddled  and  stupified, 
without  any  very  clear  perception  of  where  he  was  or  what  had  been 
done  to  him. 

The  next  day  he  commenced  the  regular  routine  of  study.  He 
was  utterly  impenetrable  to  history,  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  which 
he  could  neither  understand  nor  remember,  but  in  mathematics  he 
bore  away  the  palm.  The  briUiaut  logician,  the  polished  writer,  and 
the  profound  philosopher,  could  not  compete  with  him  a  moment. 
Like  the  bat,  he  could  see  with  the  greater  ease  the  thicker  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  if  dragged  into  light  he  was  blind  in  a  moment. 

Porter  was  a  hard  student.  He  dug  without  cessation  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  mathematics,  until  he  reached  such  a  depth  as  was  never 
known  to  have  been  attained  but  by  those  gifted  like  himself.  His 
efforts  reminded  one  of  an  industnous  maggot  assiduously  penetra- 
ting a  decayed  cheese.  Nor  was  his  attention  distracted  from  his 
ihvorite  pursuit  by  any  other  studies.  For  all  but  the  pure  mathe- 
matics he  entertained  the  most  sincere  contempt ;  at  least  as  far  as 
he  was  capable  of  the  feelin?.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  read  something  beside  propositions  and  theories,  and  Milton 
was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  well-meaning  friend.  Porter  perused  it 
for  some  time  in  silence.  At  last  he  threw  down  the  book  with  a 
mingled  air  of  astonishment  and  disgoBt,  and  after  a  long  and  pro- 
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found  deliberatioD,  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  book  was  good 
for  nothing :  '  For,  Sir/  said  he, '  it  is  all  assertion  and  not  a  word  of 
proof.' 

After  spending  the  usual  time  in  college,  he  took  his  degree  with 
distinguished  honors.  Shortly  after  graduating,  he  published  a  work 
upon  the  '  Parabola  of  the  Concatenary  Fluxion/  which  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  mathematical  literati,  and  took  a  high 
rank  at  once.  The  fame  of  this  work,  and  the  reputation  he  had 
before  acquired,  induced  the  college  to  appoint  him  professor,  with 
a  high  salary ;  being  glad  at  any  price  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
man  so  singularly  adapted  to  his  science. 

His  fiiends,  aner  a  long  series  of  fruitless  attempts,  succeeded  in 
convincing  him  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  take  unto  himself  a 
helpmate.  They  accordingly  looked  about  to  find  a  suitable  match 
for  him,  and  pitched  at  last  upon  a  lusty  buxom  widow  of  forty,  the 
relict  of  a  rich  vintner.  Poller's  attempts  at  wooing  were  at  first 
abortive.  Afler  being  introduced  to  the  lady  he  was  persuaded  to 
pay  her  a  visit  of  ceremony.  The  widow  received  him  with  ereat 
politeness,  and  seating  him  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  awaited  the  object 
of  his  mission.  But  in  vain ;  for  Porter,  sitting  bolt  upright,  looked 
into  vacancy,  grim  and  ghastly.  At  last,  driven  to  desperation,  she 
addressed  him  some  random  questions.  Porter,  rousea,  turned  his 
^UR®  goggle-eyes  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  intense  sagacity, 
and  seemed  about  to  reply.  But  words  and  sentiments  were  not  the 
tenants  of  Porter's  brain.  The  situation  grew  momently  more  em- 
barrassing ;  neither  spoke,  but  the  widow  sat  as  if  fascinated,  gazing 
upon  the  portentous  pair  of  blinkers  fastened  upon  her.  At  last, 
driven  to  desperation,  he  grinned,  gasped,  wheezed,  and  finally* 
grasping  his  rusty  beaver,  lumbered  from  die  room  with  unwonted 
precipitation. 

This  had  nearly  disgusted  him  with  the  fair  sex ;  but  at  last  the 
importunities  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  send  her  a  written  pro* 
posal.  Accordingly,  afler  two  days'  labor,  he  produced  the  follow- 
mg  epistle : 

•  Madam  :  Mj  lore  for  you =to  marriage.  .  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

This  laconic  epistle  was  forthwith  despatched,  and  the  widow 
capitulated.  It  was  only  afler  a  long  training  that  Mrs.  Piper  was 
able  to  initiate  him  into  his  connubial  duties,  of  which  he  seemed  not 
'  to  have  the  least  idea.  But  at  last  she  succeeded.  In  the  fulness  of 
time  a  host  of  white-headed  brats  were  equalling  about  the  door,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  to  the  huge  disquiet  and  vexa- 
tion of  poor  Porter,  who  shambled  about,  sometimes  tumbling  over 
them,  and  occasionally  treading  on  them,  while  engaged  in  deep  medi- 
tation. In  the  mean  time  he  went  on  writing  and  publishing,  until  he 
was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  Napoleon  of  mathematics.  But 
all  earthly  things  must  have  an  end,  and  so  had  Porter.  On  one  un- 
lucky day  he  tumbled  into  a  ditch,  whose  cubical  contents  he  was 
endeavoring  to  ascertain,  and  received  a  severe  ducking,  which  carried 
him  off  with  a  fever  in  two  days.  His  last  words  were  :  *  The  unknown 
and  known  quantities  will  soon  be  put  into  equation.'  a 
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SUMMER        RAIN. 

T 18  noon,  bat  YKpon  dark  and  dan 
Conceal  the  chariot  of  the  son ; 
The  wooda  along  the  moantaiu's  brow 
Flatter  their  leafy  pennons  now ; 
The  flying  winds,  with  printless  feet, 
Are  chaiving  up  the  village  street, 
And  swin  the  trampled  dost  is  rolled 
Behind  them  in  a  clood  of  gold. 

The  Summer  Rain  has  now  begun, 
And  falling  heayy,  one  by  one, 
The  great  drops  patter  on  the  leayes* 
And  tramp  along  the  mossy  eayes, 
And  scatter  o*er  the  brooks  and  springs 
Fetters  of  crystal,  broken  rings. 
Which  toss,  and  widening  link  again. 
And  bind  them  with  a  jewelled  chain. 

The  brawny  mower  that  sung  so  Uythe, 
In  withering  pastures  drops  his  scythe ; 
The  reaper,  cutting  down  the  grain. 
His  sickle,  hurrying  from  the  rain 
Beneath  the  shade  of  sheltering  trees. 
Where  Trey,  the  mastiff,  stretched  at  ease 
Beside  the  keg  of  cider  lies, 
Panting  and  snapping  at  the  flies. 

The  old  hone  by  the  loaded  wain 
Pricks  up  his  ears  and  diakes  his  main, 
And  snuffing  o'er  the  hay  about. 
Pulls  all  the  scented  oloyer  out ; 
The  oxen  drag  the  shining  share 
From  out  the  stony  furrows  bare. 
And  stealing  to  the  pasture's  edge, 
Go  browsing  by  the  briery  hedge. 

The  children  coming  home  from  school 
Are  wading  in  the  wayside  pool ; 
Barefoot,  with  trowseis  o'er  the  knee. 
Splashing  along  with  roguish  glee : 
And  Nbd,  the  loitering  truant,  sails 
His  clumsy  boat  in  brimming  pails 
Foaming  by  eyery  cottage  spout. 
And  urdiins  in  the  windows  shout* 

The  rain  is  o'er ;  the  clouds  haye  shed 
Their  treasures  on  the  earth,  and  fled  ; 
The  birds  awake  a  jocund  strain. 
The  laborers  seek  the  fields  again  ; 
The  earth  is  freshened  green  and  bright. 
The  heayens  are  filled  with  laughing  light. 
And  bannered  clouds  haye  thrown  an  areh 
Oyer  the  sun's  triumphal  mareh  !  a  n.  ii-DnAa» 
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Phaittaixa,  jan>  othxb  Posms.   By  Umb.  Jajoes  Hau..  In  one  Tolmme.    Mew* York  .*  GxoiaB 

P.  PUTKAM. 

PoKTET  is  no  longer  in  America  a  sickly  siniggliog  plant ;  it  is  fast  opening  into 
splendid  blossom.  Poems  which  twenty  yean  ago  would  have  made  a  reputation  are 
now  found  as  usual  occurrences  in  the  pages  of  our  periodicals,  and  sometimes  in  the 
eolomns  of  the  daily  newspapers ;  frequently  anonymous,  as  if  the  author  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  known  or  to  be  identified  with  them.  These  things 
tend  to  show  that  poetry  is  more  generally  cultivated  and  perhaps  better  appreciated 
among  us  now  than  formerly.  At  all  events,  our  country  can  boast  at  present  a 
large  and  hrilliant  cluster  of  poetical  stars,  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud.  Parti- 
cularly may  we  point  to  the  genius  which  has  been  shown  by  our  female  writers, 
whose  poems,  sometimes  gathered  into  a  bouquet,  and  sometimes  scattered  like  way- 
side flowen,  adorn  our  rising  literature. 

We  have  been  well  pleased  in  reading  the  volume  of  poems  lately  published  by 
Mn.  Hall.  Its  typographical  beauty  first  arrested  our  attention,  but  we  soon  found 
*  metal  more  attractive.'  There  is  in  its  small  compass  much  profound  thought,  much 
deep  and  tender  sentiment,  and  frequent  manifestations  of  high  descriptive  power. 
Hie  writer's  home  is  the  realm  of  passion  and  feeling.  The  thoughts  of  other  days 
haunt  her.  In  the  moonlight  night  her  mind  wanders  back  to  the  days  of  dawning 
Hie ;  of  youth,  with  its  hopes,  joys  and  aspirations.  She  feels  the  bleakness  and 
barrenness  of  real  life,  which  the  advance  in  the  path  of  existence  discloses.  The 
first  and  principal  poem  in  the  collection  is  an  exemplification  of  this.  It  reminds  us 
of  Wordsworth's  sublime  ode : 

*  TuxRX  was  a  time  when  msadow,  grove  sad  stream, 
Ttie  earth,  and  every  common  aight^ 

To  me  did  ae«m 
Apparelled  in  celeatial  light,*  etc. 

The  same  thought  is  well  developed  in  the  following  stanza  from  '  Phantasia :' 

'  Tnia  is  life'a  bitterest  portion ;  thns  to  mark 
How  the  free  heart  ia  shadowed  day  by  day, 
How  lost  its  early  music,  as  the  bark 

On  life's  dimmed  tide  floats  silently  away ; 
Bow  the  quick  chords  of  sense,  who^e  graceful  play 
The  slightest  breath  could  waken ;  symphonies 

Of  Memory's  harp  beneath  mom's  glancing  ray ; 
How  things  that  life  adorn,  etherealize, 

Oire  place  to  sterner  thoughts,  to  toil  and  care : 
And  none  so  back,  if  they  hare  past  that  bound, 
Unto  tne  early  freedom  ;  much  to  dare 
And  much  to  win  remains,  but  ever  found 
Unwreathed  with  the  fresh  bloom  of  that  enchanted  ground.' 
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Who  has  not  felt  the  caree  and  duties  of  life  bennmbing  the  fine  fresh  emotions  of 
youth,  which  colored  every  object  with  a  rosy  hue  7 

'  But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  pasted  away  a  glory  from  the  earth/ 

It  is  a  part  of  the  noble  task  of  the  poet  to  strive  against  this  tendency  of  worldly 
cares,  and  like  religion,  to  make  men  become  <  as  little  children ;'  to  teach  them  the 
lesson  contained  m  the  last  stanza  of  <  Fhantasia :' 

*  Oh,  strong  should  be  the  purpose  not  to  lose 
Our  holy  freedom  from  the  cares  of  dust; 
And  firm,  to  bid  the  mind  Mumphant  choose 
Its  place  in  lore  omnipotent,  and  trust 
That  bends  not^  shrinks  not,  gkuers  not  tlie  soil  of  earthly  mst' 

Mrs.  HiLix's  reflective  turn  of  thought  tinges  nearly  all  of  her  poetry  with  a  hue 
of  sadness.    We  would  not  accuse  her  of  being 

— *  As  sad  as  night, 
Only  fori 


We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  a  common  characteristic  of  many  female 
poets.  They  too  often  like  to  indulge  in  the  *  luxury  of  wo.'  Yet  we  confess  that 
we  shoiild  prefer  to  see  from  Mrs.  Hall's  pen  more  such  Imes  as  the  following : 

*  Fob  an  of  earth  is  beautifnl, 

Where'er  the  blue  skies  i^ine ; 
From  the  rosy  summer  flowers  we  cull. 
To  the  inow-wreath  on  the  pine : 

*  Tie  stream  upon  its  gurgling  way 

The  willow  shades  aboTe  ; 
Hie  still  noon  of  a  summer's  day, 
In  some  far  quiet  grove  : 

*  The  blue  wares'  music  on  the  strand. 

When  stars  begin  to  glow ; 
To  the  white  glaciers  tnat  command 
The  embosomed  vales  below.' 

We  should  be  glad,  had  we  the  necessary  space,  to  quote  from  some  of  the  miscel- 
laneous poems  in  this  volume,  especially  from  those  entitled  '  Fompbt'  and  '  Bkutus  ;' 
from  '  Christmas  Times,'  '  When  in  Summer,'  and  others ;  but  we  must  leave  such 
selections  to  the  readers  of  the  volume.  Where  all  the  poems  are  so  worthy,  it  is 
diflicult  to  choose ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  a  glimpse  of  '  Sunshine  in  the 
City,  for  its  graceful  and  melodious  flow  and  poetic  thought : 

*Tbx  sunshine  in  the  city  t 

How  it  glares  along  the  street. 
From  the  red  brick  wall  cast  fiercely  down 

Beneath  the  passers'  feet ; 
And  the  passers  trample  it  heedlessly, 

Nor  think  of  the  wasted  ray 
That  might  bid  the  buried  flower  reriTe, 

And  the  oarth-chained  fountain  play.' 

'  Tie  sunshine  in  the  country  t 

How  life  springs  in  every  beam  t 
The  glad  young  flowerets  greet  it 

BMide  uie  rippling  stream ; 
And  the  wares  of  tte  rippling  stream  spring  up 

To  meet  the  golden  ray 
That  decks  the  green  of  its  verdant  banks, 

And  Ufhleas  Ua  Joyoas  way.' 
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▲  Hmtoet  or  WoKDVftrnL  IifWNTioNS.    niostrated  by  numeroiu  Engravingg  on  Wood.    In 
two  Tolmmeft.    pp.  945.    New- York :  Hakpeb  and  Bbothbu. 

This  is  a  work  which  at  once  commends  itself  to  every  reader  who  would  be  in- 
•tmcted  as  wall  as  entertained.  The  volumes  possess  for  us  unwonted  interest.  The 
fint  division  of  the  work  contains  brief  yet  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive  ac- 
eonnts  of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  completion  or  improvements  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  light-houses,  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton,  clocks,  printing,  the  thermometer, 
kuxxmeter,  telescope  and  microscope ;  the  second  division  treats  of  the  steam  engine, 
cotton  manufacture,  steam  navigation,  the  rail-way,  gas-light,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  thus  bringing  down  the  history  of  important  inventions  to  the  latest,  and  iu 
many  respects  perhaps  most  wonderful,  of  the  present  age.  The  determination  of 
the  yooog  reader  will  be  strengthened,  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  to  enlist  under 
the  peaceful  but  ennobliug  banner  of  science,  by  the  remembrance  tliat  all  its  great 
names  are  held  to  be  more  honorable  than  the  military  conqueror,  because  ihc  triumphs 
•f  knowledge  and  invention  are  gained  without  bloodshed,  and  it  is  their  inevitable 
tendency  to  bring  war  to  an  end.  The  communication  of  mutual  advantage  by  the 
diiSbsion  of  commerce ;  the  perception  of  such  advantage  by  the  exchange  of  thought, 
of  manufacture,  of  the  comforts  and  refioements  of  existence,  and  by  the  cultivation 
of  fraternal  good-will,  are  certain  results  of  the  increase  of  science.  We  subjoin  one 
or  two  extracts  which  will  not  be  without  interest  for  our  readers.  The  following  is 
from  the  articlo  upon  '  Gunpowder  and  Gun-Cotton :' 

*  AjroTHKB  of  those  terrible  ases  to  wblch  gunpowder  Ib  applied  Ib  the  forcing  open  of  the 
fstes  of  fortified  place* ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tremendous  efiect  produced  by  It 
^  I  eiiiibited  daring  the  late  war  in  India,  when  Afghanistan  was  overrun  b  j  the  British 
s.    The  long  peace  of  Europe  had  thrown  manj  of  the  military  engineers  out  of  employ- 

,  and  several  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  ditlerent  potentates  and  princes  of 

ladia.  Among  such  as  had  retained  some  of  these  mercenaries  were  the  Ameers  of  Scinde; 
•ad  when  the  dispute  with  the  British  East  India  Company  broke  out  they  fortified  Ghusnoef 
which  was  considered  one  of  their  strongest  fortresses.  Every  effort  had  been  used  to  render 
tiie  plaoe  impregnable,  and  when  their  opponents  approached  it  was  fully  believed  by  those  in 
possession  that  it  was  quite  strong  enough  to  resist  a  siege  of  eight  months,  even  if  all  the 
powers  of  artillery  were  brought  against  it,  and  all  the  balls  fired,  that  could  be  found  in  India. 

'The  place  was  invested,  and  the  ramparts  presented  a  most  imposing  appearance ;  but  die 
troops  were  posted,  and  Lord  Keane,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  British  forces,  deter- 
miaed  to  take  the  place  by  assault.  About  three  hours  before  daylight  the  men  were  placed. 
•ad  LJeatenant  OuEAND,  of  the  Beventv-First  Highlanders,  was  commissioned  to  open  the  way 
for  his  comrades.  The  cannonade  had  been  growing  louder  and  louder  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
•ad  every  moment  the  peals  of  the  musketry,  both  from  the  walls  and  the  as«ailanta,  became 
iercer  and  fiercer.  The  Afifghans  burnt  blue-lights  to  ascertain  the  position  of  their  foes ;  and 
In  one  of  the  intervals  of  darkness.  Du&and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  men.  each  of 
whom  boi%  OB  his  shoulders  a  leathern  bag  filled  with  gunpowder.  They  succeeded  in  reach- 
lag  the  principal  gate  of  the  fortress  without  being  observed :  within  were  the  Affghan  soldiers 
■lipotaied  to  gnara  the  entrance,  each  smoking  his  pipe  with  the  immovable  gravity  of  Mahom- 
medans.  utterly  unconscious  of  the  tremendous  catastrophe  that  was  instantly  to  hurry  them 
into  eternity,  and  render  all  the  precautions  for  the  defence  of  the  town  useless. 

«Th«  bags  were  quickly  attached  to  the  gate :  the  train  was  laid ;  the  fuze  was  lighted. 
DuaAKD  and  his  men  hurried  to  a  distance,  and  in  the  next  instant  there  was  a  tremendous 
explosion.  The  gate  was  scattered  in  fragments ;  the  solid  masonry  of  Uie  walls,  rent  and 
torn,  became  a  rum  ;  ironjense  stones  were  hurled  from  their  places,  and  all  within  the  gate 
met  with  an  instantaneous  death.  The  way  was  opened ;  Colonel  Denny,  at  the  head  of^the 
foriom  hope,  dashed  over  the  ruins ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resistance  of  the  defend- 
ers, the  British  flag  soon  waved  over  the  ramparts.' 

'  We  are  quite  sure,'  quotes  the  author,  *  that  if  any  man  could  invent  a  means  of 
destruction  by  which  two  nations  going  to  war  with  each  other  would  see  large  armies 
destroyed  and  immense  treasure  wasted,  on  both  sides,  in  a  single  campaign,  they 
would  both  hesitate  at  entering  upon  another.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  in  this  sense 
the  greatest  destroyer  is  the  greatest  philanthropist ;  and  supposing  what  is  said  of 
M.  SchOmbsin's  invention  to  be  tne»  we  thmk  that  all  govemmenti  wiD,  in  the  event 
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of  differences,  try  all  possible  means  of  concession  and  conciliation  before  coming  to  a 
trial  of  strength  in  which  the  strong  as  well  as  the  comparatiyely  weak  must  be  snch 
great  losers.'  We  have  in  the  paper  upon  *  Clocks'  this  description  of  the  one  on  the 
steeple  of  the  Strasburg  cathedral :  *  It  was  a  most  complicated  piece  of  mechanism» 
the  plate  exhibiting  a  celestial  globe,  with  the  motions  of  the  son,  moon,  earth  and 
planets,  and  the  varions  phases  of  the  moon,  together  with  a  perpetual  almanac,  on 
which  the  day  of  the  month  was  pointed  out  by  a  statue ;  the  first  quarter  of  the 
hour  was  struck  by  a  child  with  an  apple,  the  second  by  a  youth  with  an  arrow,  the 
third  by  a  man  with  the  tip  of  his  staff,  and  the  last  quarter  by  an  old  man  with  his 
cratch.  The  hour  itself  was  struck  on  a  bell  by  a  figure  representing  an  angel,  who 
opened  a  door  and  saluted  the  Virgin  Mart  ;  near  to  the  first  angel  stood  a  second,  who 
held  an  hour-glass,  which  he  turned  as  soon  as  the  hour  had  finished  striking.  In 
addition  to  these  was  the  figure  of  a  golden  cock,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  every  suc- 
cessive hour,  flapped  its  wings,  stretched  forth  its  neck,  and  crowed  twice.'  Without 
futher  quotation  we  cordially  commend  the  work  before  as  to  the  ready  acceptance  of 
our  readers. 
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Tbis  is  a  very  clever  book.  It  treats  of  several  places  in  distant  regions  that  it  is 
not  too  much  to  presume  have  not  often  been  heard  of  before.  For  example,  wo 
can  truly  say  that  we  have  not  a  single  correspondent  on  the  Buregrab,  nor  in  the 
flourishing  town  of  Rabat,  nor  in  the  dominions  of  Mulbt  Abdbrhahman.  We  have 
been  more  fortunate,  however,  in  securing  the  services  of  a  resident  of  the  kingdom 
of  Framazugda,  whose  communications  to  these  pages  we  cannot  doubt  will  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  But  badinage  apart :  we  have  been  right  well  pleased  and 
entertained  with  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  writer's  style,  bating  a  little  occa- 
sional over-writing,  is  natural  and  agreeable ;  and  he  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of 
making  the  reader  see  with  his  eyes.  Without  attempting  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
work,  for  which,  even  were  it  a  less  difficult  task  to  classify  so  great  a  variety,  we 
have  not  the  requisite  time  and  space,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  writer*s  powers  from  a  single  extract  The  following  gives  an  account  of 
a  night-encounter  which  the  writer's  father  had  with  a  British  vessel,  on  a  voyage, 
in '  war-time,'  to  Vera  Cruz,  aflter  certain  specie  which  had  accumulated  there : 

'  It  waa  jnst  at  the  break  of  day  when  ray  father,  tired  oat  with  the  watchinga  of  an  audons 
night,  had  retired  to  hia  berth,  that  the  unwelcome  announcement  of  •  Sail,  ho  I'  broke  upon 
hiaear. 

*  *  Where  awayT'  he  ahoated  up  the  companion-way  to  Mr.  JoitBS,  the  first  mate,  who  waa 
officer  of  the  watch. 

'  *  Right  off  on  the  weather  quarter,'  waa  the  reply. 
* '  What  doea  ahe  look  like  T' 

*  *  A  large  aqnare-riggvd  veaael,  Sir,  with  erery  thing  aet  that  can  draw,  from  royals  down. 
She  looka  like  a  man-ot'-war.' 

*  In  a  moment  he  waa  on  deck  with  hia  glaaa.  and  there,  plainly  to  be  perceired  in  the  dull 


gray  of  the  moming,  waa  a  large  ahip,  fire  or  ais  milea  to  windward.    Dropping  the  glaaa  from 
hia  eve,  atler  a  momentary  aarvey,  he  turned  to  Mr.  JoNss. 

•«  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  r 

« 'I  think.  Sir,  it  ia  mighty  auapicioua.' 

*  <  Suapicioua  t  there  ia  no  auapicion  about  it    That  ia  an  Engliah  frigate,  aa  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  faee ;  the  very  fellow  that  haa  chaaed  ua  ao  often.' 

• « Ay,  av,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,'  returned  Mr.  Jonbs  ;  '  vou  aee  ahe  haa  got  the 
identical  brown  fore-top.gallant-aaiL    She  is  coming  along  like  a  race-horae.' 

*  *  Ay,  ahe  'a  got  a  fresh  breath  of  wind j  we  ahall  get  it  in  a  moment  more,  when  I  hope  the 
Aldsnts'  (tbsnaoM  of  the  schooaer)  •  wid  show  a  Uttls  of  her  vsosl  acdTity.' 
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'  *  Never  donbt.  Sir,  the  old  girl  can  show  her  heel  to  any  thing  In  His  M^etty's  serrice,  end 
we  here  tried  thlt  fellow  too  often  not  to  know  hU  rate.  To  be  aore,  if  we  were  np  there  to 
wfodward,  eloae-haoled,  it  would  be  a  little  more  easy ;  but  aa  it  Lb,  she  can  do  it  without 
straining/ 

*  *  Yes,  she  can  do  it  easOy  enough,  any  way;  and  as  we  hare  headed  up  long  enough  to  be 
clear  of  the  reef  now.  we  will  lay  our  course.  Ease  off  the  sheets,  and  set  the  square-aail. 
We  can  afford  to  indulge  that  fellow  in  his  humor  for  studding-sails.* 

*  The  Atalanta  fell  off  before  the  wind,  bringing  the  frigate  nearly  astern ;  a  point  of  aailhig 
la  which  sqnare>rigged  Teasels  generally  have  the  advantage,  but  oi  no  use  in  the  present  caae, 
•a  the  schooner  had  the  unusual  quality  for  vessels  of  her  class  of  sailing  as  well  before  the 
wind  as  close-hauled.  In  this  way  they  continued  for  some  time,  the  Atalanta  rapidly  increae- 
Ing  the  distance  from  the  frigate,  when  a  sail  to  the  leeward,  and  ahead,  was  announced.  In  a 
fsw  minutes  it  was  ascertained  that  she  too  was  a  man-of-war.  Orders  were  given  to  brace  up, 
bringing  the  achooner  Into  her  original  position,  with  the  wind  a-beam;  tlie  new  vessel  to  lee- 
ward ;  and  the  frigate  to  windward,  and  a  little  astern. 

*  *  Sail,  ho  1'  shoutiBd  a  look-out  for  the  third  time. 

*  •  What,  another  t    Where  away  1' 
* 'Dead  ahead r 

'  *  This  ia  something  more  than  we  barffained  for,  Mr.  Joncs  I* 

**Ay.  Sir;  this  is  coming  thicker  and  faster,  and  considerably  more  of  it  I  If  that  chs^ 
•head  is  a  Johitnt  Bull  with  his  teeth  cut,  we  shall  be  in  a  regular  fix.' 

*  *  Wdl,  a  fix  it  is,  then.'  said  the  captain,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye  ;  *  he 's  an  Englishman,  and 
tibere's  at  least  three  rows  of  teeth  beneath  that  mass  of  spars.' 

*  The  «an  was  now  fsirly  up  above  the  horizon,  dispersing  by  his  warmth  a  slight  haze  which 
had  obscured  objects  at  a  distance,  and  disclosing  two  more  sail,  one  on  the  starboard  and  the 
ether  on  the  larboard  bow. 

' '  We  are  in  a  nest  of  'em,  by  Heavens  I'  exclaimed  the  captain.  '  What  do  you  think«  Mr. 
Joimt* 

*  *  A  regular  trap,  Sir ;  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  turn  tail  and  try  to  creep  out  the  way  we 
got  in.  the  better.' 

*  *  We  never  could  do  It.  These  two  chaps  could  rub  us  to  chli>s  between  the  moszlea  of 
Aeir  guns,  without  firing  a  shot  I' 

*  *  Well,  then,  csptain,  I  'm  really  afraid  that  It  is  a  gone  case  with  us.  Oh  I  if  we  were  only 
«p  diere,'  (pointuag  to  windward,)  '  we  should  be  safe  enougli.' 

•*  Welt  we  must  get  there.* 
'  *  It  Is  impossible.  Sir  1' 

*  *  Impossible  or  not,  we  munt  try ;  they  can't  do  more  than  sink  us.  Take  in  the  gaft-top- 
•aUe  f    Haul  aft  the  sheets  t    Luff  I  luff  up !  '  Let  her  come  to  it  as  cloite  as  she  will  lie  !* 

'  In  an  instant  the  schooner  had  altered  her  course,  heading  up  to  the  wind  in  a  directioB 
obUqaely  across  the  bows  of  the  rapidly-advancing  frigate. 

** There,  well  all  thati'  exclaimed  the  captain,  taking  the  wheel  Into  his  own  hands ;  *now 
saen,  go  below,  all  of  you  I  We  shall  catch  a  grist  or  two  of  grape,  and  you  may  as  well  keep 
nnder  cover  as  much  as  yon  can.' 

*  The  two  vessels  were  now  rapidly  approaching  each  other,  the  fris^ate  steadily  pursuing  her 
eoorae,  apparently  confident  that  the  prize  was  within  her  grasp ;  while  the  Atalanta,  with  the 
luff  of  her  fore-aail  shivering,  was.  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  sailor, '  eating  into  the 
wind*  at  a  rate  which  put  all  the  calculations  of  her  pursuer  at  fault-  Soon  she  was  nearly 
adiwart  ^e  fore-foot  ot  the  frigate,  and  within  musket  shot 

*  A  flash  from  the  bow-port,  and  a  twinty-fourpound  shot  dashed  up  a  cloud  of  foam  directly 
ith  the  schooner's  bows.    In  an  instant  another,  evidently  aimed  at  her,  passed  a  few  feet 

i;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  frigate  braced  sharp  up  and  let  fly  all  thn  guns  she  could 

bring  to  bear.    This  manoauvre  lessened  her  headway,  and  before  she  could  repeat  the  die* 
eharce  the  schooner  had  got  so  far  up  to  windward  as  to  be  out  of  range  of  her  lee- broadside. 

*  Alttiough  unable  to  hold  her  wind  with  the  schooner,  and  rapidly  falling  off  to  leeward,  the 
frigate  advanced  througn  the  water  with  a  velocity  that  soon  brought  her  close-to  on  the  lee> 
quarter  of  the  Atalanta.  Falling  off  a  little — which,  whi'e  it  made  her  lose  ground,  enabled 
iwr  to  open  her  weather  broadside — she  sent  forth  a  storm  of  shot,  which  at  first  hurtled 
barmleaaly  over  the  little  craft.  Again  and  agnin  it  came,  but  with  better  aim.  enveloping  her 
in  a  shower  of  grape,  riddling  her  sails,  which  were  fortunately  new  and  strong,  and  tearing 
the  aplinters  from  her  bulwarlis,  masts  and  booms ;  but  still  not  an  essential  rope  was  cut  or  a 
§ptkT  materially  injured,  while  each  instant  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels  was  increasing. 

*  *  Ton  are  bit  1'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jonbs  to  the  captain,  observing  his  left  hand  drop  from  the 
wheel,  shattered  by  a  grape-shot 

*  ■  Reedy  about  I'  was  the  only  reply,  shouted  in  a  tone  which  brought  the  ssilors  instantly  to 
the  deck.    '  In  a  minute  more  we  shall  be  within  shooting  distance  of  the  other  fellow,  ahead.' 

*  *  Down  with  the  helm,  Mr.  Jones  I' 
'*Helm'sa-leer 

*The  Jib-sheets  were  loosened,  and  the  schoonf>r  came  up.  forereaohing  when  in  the  very 
eye  of  tiie  wind,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  the  hour,  and  then  falling  off  upon  the  other 
Ceek.  in  a  direction  contrary  to  thnt  the  frigate  was  pursuing.  Following  the  example,  the 
frigate  also  tacked ;  but  it  tooli  her  much  longer,  and  when  she  came  round  and  irathcred  the 
beedwav  she  had  lost  the  Atalanta  was  more  than  a  mile  off,  hngging  the  wind  with  a  close- 
■eaa  and  tenacity  peculiar  to  fore-and-aft  clippers,  and  chopping  her  way  up  to  windward 
after  a  fashion  which  would  have  rendered  pursuit  by  any  st^uarerigged  vessel  perfectly  use- 
less.   A  shot  from  the  frii^ate's  bow-chaser  sunk,  its  force  quite  spent  a  few  feet  astern. 

'  'Hurrah  I*  shouted  the  mate,  unable  any  longer  to  control  the  pent-up  excitement  of  the 
chase ;  *  hnrrah  I*  and  swinging  his  cap  round  his  head,  he  gave  it  a  shie  over  the  lee  quarter. 

*  *  Hnrrah  I'  echoed  the  crew,  with  responsive  enthusiasm,  and  Imluting  the  uonkf>ys  in  the 
veD>kaown  storjr  of  the  aailor  and  his  caps,  they  followed  the  example  of  their  ofllcer,  and 
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!n  an  iniUnt  a  dozen  tarpaulins  were  floating  in  the  wake  aitem.  Whether  the  Engliahman 
fiahed  any  of  them  np  as  he  came  bj  is  not  known ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  was  his  only  ehance  for 
a  prize.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  frigate  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  and  the  schooner 
and  cargo,  without  any  farther  adTentore,  arrired  in  safety  at  New-York.' 

This  is  very  spirited  descriptioDf  and  would  of  itself  justify  the  encomtiim  we  haye 
passed  upon  our  author's  styie.  His  early  education  however,  his  Indian  adventUTMy 
his  leaving  home,  and  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge,  are  all  depicted  with  a 
graphic  pencil.  This  is  eminently  true  also  of  his  life  on  the  ocean,  his  various  ad- 
ventures in  <  manie  lends  ayont  y*  seas,*  (scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  records 
of  *  Sir  loDN  Maumdeville,')  and  his  common-sense  reflections  upon  the  *  peoples' 
and  manners  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.  We  shall  recur  again  to  the  interest- 
ing work  thus  hastily  despatched. 


Thb  Bistort  or  the  United  States  or  America,  from  the  DiscoTery  of  the  Continent  to 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  Ricaaan  Hix.> 
sreth.    In  three  volumes :  Volume  First.    New- York :  IIarpzb  and  BaoTHEas. 

With  a  single  remark  touching  the  admirable  typography,  mechanical  arrange* 
ment,  and  excellent  paper  and  printing  of  this  work,  and  of  its  style,  which  is  simple, 
pure  and  direct,  we  commend  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  following :  '  Of  centennial 
sermons  and  fourth-of-July  orations,  whether  professedly  such,  or  in  the  guise  of  his- 
tory, there  are  more  than  enough.  It  is  duo  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves,  it  is  due  to 
truth  and  philosophy,  to  present  for  once,  on  the  historic  stage,  the  founders  of  our 
American  nation  mibcdaubed  with  patriotic  rouge,  wrapped  up  in  no  fine-spun  cloikt 
of  excuses  and  apology,  without  stilts,  buskins,  tinsel,  or  bedizenment,  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  often  rude,  hard,  narrow,  superstitious  and  mistaken,  but  always  ear- 
nest, downright,  manly  and  sincere.  The  result  of  their  labors  is  eulogy  enough ; 
their  best  apology  is  to  tell  their  story  exactly  as  it  was.  We  have  accordingly,  in 
this  book,  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  personages  of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history,  such  as  thoy  really  were  in  their  own  day  and  generation,  living  and  breathing 
men,  their  faults  as  well  as  their  virtues,  their  weaknesses  as  well  as  their  strength, 
for  to  know  men  wo  must  know  them  in  both  aspects ;  an  endeavor  to  trace  our 
institutions,  religious,  social  and  political,  from  their  embryo  state ;  to  show,  in  fine, 
from  what  beginnings,  by  what  influences,  and  through  what  changes,  the  United 
States  of  America  are  what  they  are.  For  facts,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  origi- 
nal authorities,  particularly  laws,  state  papers,  public  documents  and  official  records, 
printed  and  manuscript  Free  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  numerous  valuable 
collections  of  letters  and  memoirs  relating  especially  to  the  Revolution,  published 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  distract  the 
reader's  attention,  and  to  increase  the  size  and  cost  of  the  book,  by  a  parade  of  refe* 
rences ;  but  in  all  cases  of  citations  from  statutes,  which  are  very  numerous,  puUio 
records,  letters,  and  generally  from  memoirs  and  histories,  the  dates  in  the  margin 
will  furnish  a  guide  to  those  who  may  desire  to  verify  the  quotations.  To  combine  a 
mass  of  materials,  generally  dry,  sometimes  defective,  and  sometimes  contradictory, 
embracing  a  multiplicity  of  petty  details  concerning  numerous  independent  commu- 
nities, into  an  harmonious,  well-proportioned  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which  shall  illus- 
trate each  other,  and,  preserving  the  necessary  brevity,  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  persons,  facts  and  bearings  of  our  history,  in  narrative  somewhat 
picturesque  and  life-like,  is  a  difficult  task ;'  bat  this  task  is  here  accomplished. 
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Rbminucencis  of  Lord  Btron.  —  We  have  come  to  consider  it  as  a  'fixed  fact' 
that  any  one  man  of  fair  comprehension  and  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  *  what 's 
what*  in  common  matters,  jreneral  and  particular,  is  in  some  sort  an  epitome  of  that 
many-headed  monster  <  The  Public'  Sure  we  are,  that  during  *  now  some  fifteen 
years  wasted'  peiiiaps,  we  have  remarked  this  ;  that  in  jotting  down  in  these  pages, 
*  as  they  sholde  comen  into  y«  minde,'  the  thoughts,  deeply  felt  and  truly  enjoyed, 
whether  of  pathos  or  of  humor,  which  we  considered  worthy  of  being  recorded,  we 
have  invariably  found  that  they  were  answered,  echoed,  reverberated,  by  thousands, 
who  renewed,  or  re-remembered,  or  were  re&wakened  to,  the  very  emotions  which 
Actated  the  one  kind  or  the  other.  So  that  we  feel  emboldened,  even  upon  so  un- 
fresh  a  theme  as  Lord  Btron,  to  represent  here  how  much  voe  have  been  interested 
m  a  big  Parisian  volume,  with  little  type,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed 
friend,  not  long  since  returned  from  the  French  capital ;  in  which  are  contained,  be- 
side the  complete  works  of  Lord  Byron,  notes  and  illustrations  by  almost  every  person, 
eminent  or '  notorious,'  who  could  throw  any  light  upon,  or  impart  any  interest  to,  a 
work  as  remarkable  for  its  evidently  entire  authenticity  as  for  the  great  variety  of  its 
mat^eL  The  book,  well  embellished  and  illustrated,  is  published  by  Galignani,  and 
b  enriched  with  an  excellent  life  of  its  illustrious  subject,  by  Henry  Lytton  Bulwbr, 
Es^,  brother  of  the  distinguished  novelist  of  that  name,  and  present  minister  from  the 
Court  of  St  Jambs  to  the  court  of  St  Jonathan,  situated  on  the  Teumile-Square, 
'  considerable'  south  of  Baltimore,  but  accessible  in  two  hours  by  rail-road.  We  shall 
plunge  at  once  into  the  book,  without  much  method ;  skipping  especially  Byron's 
earliest  life,  and  all  particulars  in  relation  to  his  twisted  or  club-foot,  which  by-the-by 
was  the  personal  characteristic  of  four  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  his  time ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Marshal  Soult,  and  Tallbtrand.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
'  mteresting'  features  in  Byron's  early  life  was  his  passion  for  his  first-love,  Mary 
Cha worth.  He  himself  said,  that  his  union  with  that  lady  *  would  have  healed 
iends  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers ;  it  would  have  joined  lands  broad 
and  rich :  it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  persons,  not  *  ill-matched 
in  years;  and  —  and — what  has  been  the  result?'  We  have  for  a  moment  \em 
sonow  for  the  result,  when  we  find  this  remark  of  his  adored  recorded  as  having  been 
made  to  a  giriish  companion,  who  rallied  her  upon  the  probability  of  her  reciprocating 
his  juvenile  passion :  *  Do  you  think  I  could  care  any  thing  for  that  lame  boy  7*  —  a 
speech  which  *  went  like  a  shot  to  Byron's  heart ;'  causing  him,  although  it  was  late 
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at  night  when  he  heard  it,  to  dash  inatantly  oat  of  the  house,  *  scarcely  knowing 
whither  he  ran,  and  never  stopping  until  he  found  himself  at  Newstead.'  Twelve 
months  afterward,  on  bidding  Miss  Ch  a  worth  adieu,  with  a  convulsed  heart  but  a 
compulsory  calm  air,  he  said,  <  The  next  time  I  see  you  I  suppose  you  will  be  married  ;* 
and  her  answer  was,  *  I  hope  so.'  It  is  possible,  but  not  we  think  by  any  means  cer- 
tain, that  had  Btron  and  Miss  Chaworth  been  united,  a  new  direction  would  have 
been  given  to  the  stormy  energies  of  his  character. 

It  is  painful  to  remark  the  value  which  Btkon  attached  to  his  aristocratical  preten- 
stons.  To  have  his  early  poems  praised  by  a  duchess  seems  to  have  affi>rded  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  admiration  of  a  thousand  untitled  readers.  Scott,  we  grieve 
to  say,  had  also  this  weakness.  He  <  reverenced  a  lord.'  Some  authentic  writer  re- 
lates of  him  that  at  Abbottsford  one  day  at  dinner,  while  Scott  was  in  the  richeat 
vein,  a  Lord  Nobody  was  announced,  when  all  ease  and  freedom  at  once  subsided, 
and  the  '  Northern  Wizzard'  had  not  a  *  spell'  for  any  one  save  his  newly-arrived  titled 
guest  Of  the  great  bard  whom  we  are  considering,  his  biographer  says :  '  Half  ad- 
venturer, half  lord  ;  having  a  right  to  claim  a  relationship  with  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  country,  and  yet  ostensibly  connected  with  only  a  vulgar  and  violent 
old  woman,  in  the  person  of  his  mother ;  having  no  home  but  a  cofiee-house,  and  little 
immediate  income  beyond  the  debts  he  could  create ;  totally  unlinked  from  the  society 
to  which  he  was  bom,  and  just  launched  in  a  career  which  seemed  as  little  likely  to 
suit  his  abilities  as  his  character ;  *  lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  wo ;'  there  never 
was  a  man  who  appeared  to  owe  less  to  Providence  and  more  to  fortune,  or  who,  by 
the  disadvantages  ho  was  assailed  with,  was  so  cast,  in  spite  of  himself,  upon  a  glori- 
ous career.'  He  was  outwardly  occupied  at  this  time  by  his  passion  for  a  prostitute, 
who  accompanied  him  in  man's  clothes  to  Brighton,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  reports 
which  subsequently  blackened  his  reputation,  in  frequent  visits  to  the  rooms  of  vulgar 
pugilists,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  intellectual  entertainments  of  the  clown  Gri- 
MALDi.  '  Mortified  in  his  person,  because  the  handsome  intelligence  of  his  countenance 
rather  served  to  call  a  halt  in  his  gait  into  notice  than  to  extinguish  its  effects ;  mor- 
tified in  his  love,  since  the  only  person  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  real  affection 
had  treated  his  pretensions  with  a  contempt  not  easily,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  be  forgiven ;  mortified  in  his  ambition,  since  the  effort  which  he  made  to  show  the 
injustice  of  the  attack  upon  his  muse  proved  his  sensibility  to  it ;  mortified  also,  in  a 
greater  degree,  where  he  was  most  likely  to  be  susceptible,  having  been  nursed  up  in 
all  those  ideas  of  family  pride  and  feudal  consequence  which  poverty  allied  to  nobility, 
and  unexpectedly  called  to  assume  its  honors,  is  sure  to  engender ;  never  had  a  man 
more  elements  in  his  mind  out  of  which  to  form  a  satirist  than  young  Lord  Btron, 
when  he  flung  in  the  face  of  the  critics  he  was  answering  and  the  country  he  was 
quitting  his  refutation  of  the  one  and  his  farewell  to  the  other.'  Every  body  knows  the 
extensive  foreign  tour  which  Byron  took,  after  leaving  England,  with  his  friend  Hob- 
HOusK ;  crossing  Portugal,  traversing  the  south  of  Spain,  visiting  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  thence  passing  through  Albania,  Illyria,  etc.,  over  the  Gulf  of  Acteum  and 
the  Achelous ;  tarrying  in  the  Morea,  visiting  Thebes,  Athens,  Delphi,  Parnassus  and 
Constantinople ;  having  lived  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  been  for  days  in  a 
paeha*s  palace  and  nights  in  a  cow-house ;  having  stored  his  mind  with  all  that  ad- 
venture, nature,  art  and  history  could  pour  into  it ;  having  moreover  stimulated  and 
excited  those  passions  which  chimed  in  with  the  wild  and  wandering  life  he  had  been 
leading ;  the  Cbilde  returned  to  his  native  England  with  much  that  had  been  doubtful 
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in  bis  destiny  decided,  and  all  that  had  been  donbtfnl  in  his  character  confirmed.  His 
welcome  back  was  not  very  inviting.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at  this  time,  he 
says: 


*  My  proraeets  arc  not  very  pleasant.  EmbarraMed  In  my  prirate  affairs,  indifferent  to  pnbUe, 

......     •  ^  a  little  enfeebled  by  a  Bucceiaion  of  tov< 

.  . ,  .  B«  kome  without  a  hope,  and  almoat  without  a  ( 

•ire.  The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter  will  be  a  lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then  coUien^ 


•oHtary  without  the  wish  to  be  social,  with  a  bodv  a  Uttle  enfeebled  by  a  succession  of  fcvere, 
but  a  spirit,  1  trust,  jet  unbroken,  I  am  retuminff  home  without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  da- 


farmers,  surreyors,  and  all  the  agreeable  attachments  to  estates  out  of  repair  and  contested  coal* 
pits.  In  short,  I  am  sick  and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  a  little  repaired  my  irreparable  affaira, 
away  I  shall  march,  eitticr  to  eampaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the  East,  where  1  can  at  least 
hare  cloudless  skies  and  a  cessation  from  impertinence.* 

*  A  abort  time  after  his  return,  died  Mrs.  Bvbon,  at  Newstead.  She  died  suddenly.  •  I  heard,' 
be  says,  *  one  day  of  her  illness  —  the  next,  of  her  death.'  Nor  was  this  all :  beside  the  loss  of 
his  mother,  he  had  to  mourn,  within  a  few  weeks,  two  of  his  most  Tslued  friends,  Mr.  WtifO- 
FiSLD  and  Mr.  Matthcws.  '  Some  curse,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  8.  Datibs,  *  hangs  over  me  and  mine. 
My  mother  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house ;  one  of  my  best  frieods  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  What 
eaa  I  say.  otithink,  or  do  t  Come  to  me,  Scropx  ;  1  am  almost  desolate  ;  left  almost  alone  in  the 
world.'  *  Peace,  however,'  he  adds,  in  another  letter,  *  peace  be  with  the  dead  I  Regret  cannot 
wake  them.  With  a  siah  to  the  departed,  let  as  resume  the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the  cer- 
taiaty  that  we  also  shall  have  our  repose.' 

But  now,  npshooting  from  these  dark  vexations,  appeared  the  glories  of  his  futnre 
career.  He  was  now  at  the  dawn  of  that  fame  which  was  soon  to  rise  so  brightly 
above  all  contemporary  reputations.  The  success  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  *  Childe 
Harold,'  now  published,  was  extraordinary.  It  was  not  the  poem  only  that  was  ad- 
mired; it  was  the  poet  himself  about  whom  an  interest  was  excited:  *The  fictitious 
hero  of  the  tale,  between  whom  and  the  writer  of  it,  we  must  confess,  there  was  some 
kind  of  resemblance,  was  considered  at  once  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  mysterious 
young  noble  who  had  just  returned  from  the  lands  of  romance  and  song  which  he 
had  been  describing.  Those  who  for  the  first  time  now  made  inquiries  respecting  him, 
heard  that  he  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  singular  old  lord  who  had  been  tried  for 
killing  Mr.  CHAWoaTH ;  that  he  had  a  ruined  Abbey  and  a  damaged  estate;  that  at 
college  he  had  been  known  for  keeping  a  bear ;  and  on  leaving  college,  for  drinking 
out  of  a  skull ;  while  numerous  tales,  not  altogether  without  foundation,  were  circu- 
lated as  to  that  life  of  licentiousness  under  the  satiety  of  which  his  pilgrimage  was 
said  to  have  been  begun.  Upon  the  Cbildb  these  were  all  so  much  appropriate  dra* 
pery,  and  set  off  with  a  wilder  horror  the  enchanting  young  lord  who  wrote  such  bean- 
tifhl  poetry,  and  who  seemed  to  know  every  thing — himself  unknown.  In  a  town 
always  panting  for  novelty,  and  amidst  that  part  of  a  town  the  curiosity  of  which  is 
ever  most  alive,  such  a  melancholy  and  romantic  phcenix  as  the  new  poet,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  guilty  of  every  misdemeanor,  and  as  he  seemed  to  imply,  of  some  dark 
and  unutterable  crimes  ;  who  had  been  to  Lisbon  and  to  Cadiz,  to  Athens,  and  to  Con* 
stantinople,  regions  then  much  more  unknown  and  remote  than  at  the  present  time ; 
and  who  moreover  added  to  all  these  qualifications  an  old  title,  and  a  declaration  that 
he  had  loved  very  much,  and  was  determined  never  to  love  again  ;  having  also  small 
ears  and  white  hands  and  curly  hair,  as  he  told  the  world  AH  Pacha  had  told  himi 
and  a  countenance  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  frontispiece  arrangement  —  was  destined, 
for  a  year  at  least,  to  figure  as  the  personage  of  the  epoch.'  Now  commenced  a  series 
of  gallantries  with  the  sex,  beginning  with  the  fascinating  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
with  whom  he  wished  to  elope,  and  whose  refusal  to  do  so,  together  with  a  subsequent 
offence  to  his  personal  vanity,  embittered  him  ag^ainst  her  for  life.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  pleasant  thing  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  *  many  of  Btson's  most 
apparently  inspired  love*letters,  written  at  this  time,  were  nothing  mora  nor  less  than 
actual  translations  from  *Le9  Liaiwni  Dangereute*  a  work  which  every  libertme  has 
studied,  but  of  which  few  loven  have  made  so  profligate  a  use.'    It  was  the  embar- 
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raaBmeiits  ariaiiigf  from  his  irregular  liaiflons  and  an  ill-regulated  fortune  which  first  in* 
dnced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  toward  marriage.  There  was  something  of  seriousueas 
in  the  regard  he  entertained  for  one  of  his  inamorata,  Lady  Forbes,  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  She  was  unable  however  to  fix  his  wandering  affections.  *  I  am  indifferent,' 
he  writes  at  this  period  to  a  friend  of  the  lady  in  question,  *to  all  excitements.  The 
■lightest  obstacles  stop  me.  If  a  straw  were  in  my  way,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it 
up.  If  you  think  I  have  been  trifling  with  you,  let  me  be  married  out  of  hand ;  I 
do  n*t  care  to  whom,  so  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and  don't  interfere  with  me  much  in 
the  day-time.'  His  second  proposal  for  his  future  wife,  Miss  Milbamkb,  was  made 
under  circumstances  not  the  most  poetical :  *  A  person  who  had  for  some  time  stood 
high  In  his  affectionate  confidence,  observing  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was  his  mind 
and  prospects,  advised  him  strenuously  to  marry.  This  person  was  Lady  M  bl  bourns. 
She  suggested  to  him  one  lady.  Lord  Btron  mentioned  another,  and  that  other  was 
Miss  MiLBANKB.  *  No,'  Said  Lady  Melbourne,  '  Miss  Milbankb  will  not  suit  yon. 
In  the  first  place,  she  has  no  fortune  now,  and  you  want  money  immediately.  In 
the  next  place  you  want  a  person  who  will  have  a  great  admiration  for  your  genius, 
■nd  she  for  this  has  too  great  an  admiration  of  her  own.'  *  Well,*  said  Lord  Btron,  *  as 
yon  please ;'  and,  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady  recommended  by  Lady 
Mblbournb.  He  received  a  refusal  <  Now,  you  see,'  said  Lord  Byron,  '  that  after 
all  Miss  Milbankb  is  to  be  the  person :  I  will  write  to  her.'  He  wrote  to  her  on  the 
moment,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  friend  remonstrating  still  strongly  against 
his  choice,  took  np  the  letter,  but  on  reading  it  over,  observed :  <  Well,  really  this  is  a 
very  pretty  letter ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go.  I  never  read  a  prettier  one.'  *  Then 
it  shall  go,'  said  Lord  Btron  ;  and  in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  off,  on  the  instant, 
this  fiat  of  his  fate.' 

The  worid  knows  the  result  of  this  most  unfortunate  marriage.  We  have  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  that  Lady  Btron  was  a  piece  of  polished  ice,  alive  to  all  the  true 
'  rights  of  woman,'  and  something  more.  Btron  describes  even  his  honey-moon  as 
'  an  effmrt  on  both  sides  to  be  peculiarly  agreeable  for  a  month,  under  the  satisfactory 
consideration  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  afterward  to  be  otherwise.'  *  I  think,' 
he  said  also,  after  what  he  called  *  the  treacle-moon'  was  over, '  one  ought  to  many 
upon  a  lease,'  although  he  expresses  a  belief  that  in  his  own  case  he  might  renew  it 
Btron  had  suiqiosed  that  his  union  with  Miss  Milbankb  would  have  added  to  his  pe- 
cuniary resources.  He  was  sadly  misled.  His  long-accumulated  embarrassments, 
added  to  increased  expenditures,  precipitated  the  climax  of  his  ill-fortune.  At  the 
top-most  tide-mark  of  his  troubles,  his  wife  quitted  him  forever :  a  pleasant  specimen 
of  devotion  to  a  husband  contending  with  *  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  !* 
And  now  it  was  that  Btron  left  England  for  the  last  time ;  nor  did  ever  man  who 
had  brought  such  glory  to  his  country  leave  it  under  greater  disgrace.  He  had  in  the 
ooune  of  one  short  year  gone  through  every  variety  of  domestic  misery ;  had  seen  his 
hearth  eight  or  nine  times  profaned  by  the  visitations  of  the  law,  and  been  only  saved 
from  a  prison  by  the  privileges  of  his  rank.  Of  his  subsequent  career  abroad,  his 
amours  with  the  Venetian  *  Marianna,'  (whose  beauty  is  said  not  to  have  been  of  that 
description  which  is  '  beyond  all  price,*)  CkranteaiGuiccioLA,  etc.,  we  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent speak.  Abused,  su£fering  under  popular  perversion  and  malignity  in  multiplied 
forms,  we  yet  find  him  hastening  to  Greece,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  contributing  liberally  moreover  of  his  means,  now  abundant  through  the  extra- 
ordinary prooeeds  of  the  labois  of  his  own  pen«  to  the  same  noble  end    He  wrote  his 
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own  deotiny,  when  he  said :  '  The  ■conndrels  who  have  all  alon;  penecnted  me  wffl 
triomph ;  and  justice  will  only  be  done  to  ine  when  this  hand  is  as  oold  as  the  hearts 
which  have  wiwug  me.'  Btron  was  actuated  m  the  course  which  he  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  Greece  by  an  honorable  desire  for  enterprise,  a  carelessness  for  death  in  a  good 
canoe,  a  desire  perhaps  to  be  restored  to  the  good  esteem  of  his  fellow  coontrymea, 
and  an  ardent  aspiration  for  the  freedom  of  a  celebrated  country  and  a  gallant  people* 
long  placed  nnder  a  degrading  and  intolerable  yoke.  The  particulars  of  his  death  at 
Minolonghif  of  fever,  are  not  unknown  to  our  readers.  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  his  last  words.  He  was  heard  famtly  to  repeat :  '  My  sister — my  child ! 
These  are  thmgs  that  make  the  world  dear  to  me ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  die.' 
Ho  qiolLe  also  of  Greece :  <  I  have  given  her  my  time,  my  means,  my  health ;  and 
BOW  I  give  her  my  life :  what  could  I  do  more  7'  Soon  after,  he  said,  <  Now  I  shall 
go  to  sleep  f  and  turning  around,  he  fell  into  the  slumber  which  can  know  no  waking 
nntil  *  earth  and  sea  heave  at  the  trump  of  Gron.' 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  reading,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  omitted 
itanxas  from  *  Childe  Harold,'  originally  included,  but  stricken  out  on  revision.  In  the 
good-night  to  his  native  land  the  second  of  the  ensuing  verses  followed  in  its  older: 


*  Mt  fstfaer  blsMed  me  ferrently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  lorely  will  mj  mother  sigh, 

Till  I  come  beck  again.' 
*  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  I 

Such  teara  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Ifine  own  would  not  be  dry. 


*  My  mother  is  a  high-bom  dame, 

And  much  misliketh  me ; 
She  saith  my  riotbringeth  shame 

On  all  my  ancestrv  : 
I  had  a  sister  once,  I  ween. 

Whose  tears  perhaps  will  flow ; 
But  her  fair  face  I  have  not  seen 

For  three  long  yean  and  moe.' 


Origmally  the  <  little  page'  and  the  *  yeoman'  were  mtrodnced  in  the  subjoined 
flpenserian  stanzas : 

*  And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  well : 
And  often  would  his  pranksome  prate  engage 
Childb  Habold'h  ear.  when  his  proud  heart  did  swell 
With  sable  thoughts  that  he  disdained  to  tell. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwlv  smiled. 
When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Hakold's  eye  beguiled ; 
And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appeared  the  woeful  Chxldk. 

*Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  far  countorie ; 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  tu  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  banu  he  grew  from  infancy ; 
Eftsoons  his  liule  heart  beat  merrily 
With  hope  or  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  our  vaunting  voyagers  oft  have  told. 
In  many  a  tome  as  true  as  Maundbvillx*8  of  old.' 

Among  the  fac-similes  of  Byron's  '  hand  of  write'  is  the  first  copy  of  the  well 

known  stanza  in  the  fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold :' 

*  Tub  sky  is  changed !  and  such  a  change  !    Oh  night. 
And  Storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong,'  etc. 

Ilie  fierce  dashes,  the  sprawling  blots,  the  sudden  erasures,  the  ragged  interiinea- 

tiono,  the  whole  well  nigh  illegible  without  the  printed  text  in  juxtaposition,  bespeak 

the  £BCt  that  that  stanza  must  have  been  written  at  the  very  moment  when 

FAa  along. 

From  peak  to  peak  leapt  the  live  thunder; 
For  every  mountain  then  bad  found  a  tongne, 
And  Jura  answered  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  called  to  her  aloud !' 
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We  confeai  to  a  little  enrpriae  at  finding  Byron  so  leniitive  to  critictf m,  and  to  all 
aninaadveraionB  npon  his  writings  by  bis  contemporaries.  Of  the  notice  of  his  finl 
Ttilame  in  the  '  Ediubnrgh'  his  biographer  remarks :  '  The  effect  which  the  review 
prodaced  upon  the  poet  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived.*  A  friend,  who  found  him 
in  the  first  moments  of  excitement  after  reading  the  article,  inquired  anxiously  whe- 
ther he  had  just  received  a  dhallenge,  not  knowing  how  else  to  account  for  the  fierce 
defiance  of  his  looks.'  Among  the  less  sentimental  efivcts  of  the  critique  upon  his 
mind,  he  used  to  mention,  that  on  the  day  he  read  it  he  drank  three  bottles  of  claret 
to  his  own  share  after  dinner ;  that  nothing  however  relieved  him  until  he  had  givea 
vent  to  his  indignation  in  rhyme,  and  that  *  after  the  first  twenty  lines  he  felt  himself 
considerably  better.'  A  scorching  letter  of  Southbt's,  m  reply  to  some  seven  com- 
ments of  Btron  upon  his  character  and  writings,  so  exasperated  the  noble  bard  that 
he  could  not  wait  for  revenge  in  ink-shed,  but  on  the  instant  despatched,  through  a 
friend  in  London,  a  cartel  of  mortal  defiance  to  the  poet-laureate ;  but  Kinnaird,  the 
friend  in  question,  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  withhold  the  challenge.  Among  other 
autograph-letters,  copied  to  the  very  acm^  of  perfection  by  the  French  artist,  we  find 
the  following,  addressed  to  Galignani  at  Paris.  Original  letters,  in  the  veritable  hand- 
writing of  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  been  placed  in  type 
for  these  pages ;  and  the  following  lacks  only  the  original  mk  and  paper,  to  be  in  the 
same  category :  „  ,      ...«-. ^ 

*8im:  In  Tariooi  numbers  of  your  joomal,  I  have  seen  mentioned  a  work  entitled  *  The  Vam- 
pyre,*  with  the  addition  of  my  name  as  that  of  the  author.  I  am  not  the  author,  and  nerer  heard 
of  the  work  In  question  until  now.  In  a  more  recent  paper  I  perceire  a  formal  annunclatioaof 
*The  Vampyre,'  with  the  addition  of  an  account  of  my  '  residence  in  the  Island  of  Mitylene/  an 
island  which  I  have  occasionally  sailed  by,  in  the  course  of  traTelling,  some  years  ago  through 
the  LeTant,  and  where  I  should  hare  no  objection  to  reside,  but  where  I  have  nerer  yet  resided. 
Neither  of  these  performances  arc  mine,  and  I  presume  that  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  ungracious 
to  request  that  you  will  favor  me  by  contradicting  the  advertisement  to  which  I  allude.  If  tiie 
book  is  clever,  it  would  be  base  to  deprive  the  real  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  his  honors ; 
and  if  stupid,  I  desire  the  responsibility  of  nobody's  dulness  but  my  own.  You  will  excuse  the 
trouble  I  give  you ;  the  imputation  is  of  no  great  importance ;  and  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
surmLses  and  reports,  I  should  have  received  it.  as  I  have  received  many  others,  in  silence.  But 
the  formality  of  a  public  advertisement  of  a  book  I  never  wrote,  and  a  residence  where  I  never 
resided,  is  a  little  too  much ;  particularly  as  I  have  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  one  nor  the 
incidents  of  the  other.  1  have,  beside,  a  personal  dislike  to  '  Vampyres,'  and  the  littie  acquaint- 
ance I  have  with  them  would  by  no  means  induce  me  to  divulge  their  secrets.  You  did  me  a 
much  less  injury  by  your  paragraphs  about '  my  devotion,'  and  *  abandonment  of  society  for  the 
sake  of  religion,'  which  appeared  in  your  *  Messenger'  during  last  Lent ;  all  of  which  are  not 
foimded  on  fact ;  but  you  see  I  do  not  contradict  them,  because  they  are  merely  personal,  whereas 
the  other  in  some  degree  concern  the  reader. 

'  You  will  oblige  me  by  complying  with  my  request  of  contradiction.  I  assure  you  that  I  know 
noting  of  the  work  or  works  in  question ;  and  have  the  honor  to  be  (as  the  correspondents  to 
Hagazines  say,)  *  your  constant  reader,'  and  very  obed't, 

'Humble  serr't, 
' To cAs Bdiior of  Qaiignanft  Mt—engtr.*  •  Btrok* 

*  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Btron,'  says  the  '  Edmburgh  Re- 
view,' *  after  exhibiting  to  us  his  pilgrim  -  *  Childe'  amidst  all  the  most  striking  scenes  of 
earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay ;  after  teaching  us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the 
mutability  and  vanity  and  emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him  and  us  at  last 
to  the  borders  of  '  the  Great  Deep.'  It  is  there  that  we  may  perceive  an  image  of  the 
awful  and  unchangeable  abyss  of  eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  much  has  sunk,  and 
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aD  ihill  one  day  nnk ;  of  that  eternity  wherein  the  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  man, 
and  the  melancholy  of  gretA,  and  the  fretting  of  little  mindfl,  shall  he  at  rest  foreyor.' 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  all,  of  kindred  disquietnde  of  spirit,  who  are  now  walking 

— —  by  the  •olemn  shore 
Of  the  TUt  oceaa  they  most  taU  ao  foon,' 

to  ponder  well  upon  these  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  :  '  There  is  no  royal  road  and  no 
poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heart's-ease :  that  by  which  they  are  attained  is 
spen  to  all  clasMS  of  mankind,  and  lies  within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect 
To  narrow  oar  wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  oar  powers  of  attainment ;  to 
oonaider  oor  misfortanes,  however  peculiar  in  their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share 
in  the  patrimony  of  Adam  ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings  which  ongovemed  are 
sure  to  become  governors ;  to  shan  all  galling  and  self-wounding  reflections ;  to  stoops 
in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life  ;  repent  if  we  have  offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have 
been  trespassed  against ;  to  look  on  the  world  leas  as  our  foe  than  as  a  doubifol  and 
capricioos  friend,  whose  applaose  we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  deserve,  but  neither  to 
ooart  nor  contemn ;  such  seems  the  most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or 
regaining  mental  tranquillity.' 


Gossip  with  Rbaders  and  Correspondents.  —  We  have  indulged,  during  the 
month,  in  a  pleasant  trip  to  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Ticonderog^,  etc. ;  and  you 
most  permit  as,  reader,  to  mingle  with  our  usual  salmagundi  a  few  '  incidents  of 
travel,'  which,  as  they  gave  pleasure  to  us,  we  may  hope  will  not  altogether  fail  to 
find  favor  in  your  eyes.  .  .  .  Tub  telegraph,  rail-roads  and  ocean-steamers  have 
done  away  with  all  the  *  Poetry  of  News,*  We  used  to  sit  down  of  a  morning, 
with  one  of  the  slow-and-easy  '  good  old-fashioned'  newspapers  before  us,  containing 
intelligence  *  One  month  later  from  the  continent  of  Europe'  and  news  <  Eighteen 
days  from  New-Orleans,'  and  from  other  places,  near  or  far,  in  like  proportion.  Then 
*  news  was  newa.*  Then  we  could  enjoy  our  murders  of  a  morning ;  nor  was  a  per- 
sonal rencontre  between  two  blackguards,  or  an  abduction,  or  rape,  matters  to  be 
lightly  appreciated.  Now,  to  adopt  a  common  but  rather  over-figurative  parliamen- 
tary phrase, '  when  we  take  our  eye  and  throw  it  over  the  country'  represented  by 
the  journals  of  the  day,  what  do  we  encounter  ?  In  a  circular  radius,  swept  by  light- 
ning, of  some  two  or  three  thousand  miles,  we  gather  up  riots,  executions,  wholesalo 
batcheries,  awful  casualties,  *  Death's  doings'  over  a  whole  continent,  and  a  condensed 
aeooont  of  national  crime  the  day  before,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Stabbing  thus  becomes  familiar,  and  murder  comes  to  be  considered  ono 
of  the  fine  arts ;  an  indulgence  in  which,  with  due  reference  to  *  tooling,'  grouping, 
etc^  brings  notoriety,  and  in  too  many  instances,  *  nothmg  else.'  Still,  homicide,  in 
its  collateral  effects,  is  we  believe  yet  generally  regarded  as  somewhat  dangerous. 
People  reason  in  this  way :  '  Once  commit  a  murder,  and  you  do  n't  know  where  you 
are  going  to  stop.  You  may  perhaps  go  on  until  you  reach  profane  swearing.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  finally  fall  into  prevarication,  procrastination,  and  other  the  like  heinous 
ofiences  against  *  law  and  order.'  .  .  .  Wilet,  publisher,  Broadway,  has  issued 
the  second  number  of  Dickens'  new  story  of  '  The  Personal  History  and  Experi- 
enee  of  David  Copperfield  the  Younger.*  It  fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  first 
part    The  cats  are  admirable.    By-the-by,  is  there  any  body  who  excels  Diokens 
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in  the  brief  authentic  Btrokee  by  which  he  paints  a  scene,  and  especially  in  his  finely- 
illnstrattre  similes?  We  know  of  no  one.  His  observation  is  keen  and  incessant. 
Do  you  remember  his  description  of  the  small  cactus  putting  forth  claws  <  like  a  green 
lobster?'  The  following,  depicting  an  old  maid  who  has  come  to  live  with  a  newly- 
married  brother,  prepared  to  *  kick  up  a  muss  generally,'  is  equally  felicitous :  <  On 
the  very  first  morning  after  her  arrival  she  was  up  and  ringing  her  bell  at  cock-cxow. 
When  my  mother  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  was  going  to  make  the  tea.  Miss 
MuBDSTONB  gave  her  a  kind  of  peck  on  the  cheek,  which  was  her  nearest  approach 
to  a  kiss.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  forcible  exemplification  of  a  cold  dry 
'salutation  of  the  lips*  than  this :  *  a  kind  of  ^ek  on  the  cheek  !*  .  .  .  Aside  from 
the  ease  and  polish  of  the  verse,  there  are  excellent  good  sense  and  timely  advice  in 
the  subjoined  lines  upon  *  The  Cholera,*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  old  and 
always  welcome  metropolitan  correspondent : 

This  modem  terror  of  the  human  race 

Rules  in  the  boundlesa  air,  pervadea  all  apace ; 

No  biding  alaughter-houae  it  calls  Its  home. 

No  land  so  favored  where  it  doth  not  roam ; 

From  Northern  climes,  'midst  endless  Ice  and  snow. 

To  southern  lands,  where  pleasant  rivers  flow ; 

From  mountains  where  the  mists  of  morning  rest, 

To  tbe  deep  valleys  of  the  boundless  West ; 

From  Europe's  culture,  taught  through  many  an  age, 

To  Afric's  plains,  where  sweeping  whirlwinds  rage, 

The  foe  to  man,  enveloped  in  his  pall 

Of  murky  clouds  and  vapors,  rules  o'er  all ; 

No  safe  retreat  from  dire  disease  is  found, 

Its  baneful  influence  rests  on  all  around : 

A  change  of  life  shidl  not  avert  alarm. 

Nor  abstinence  constrained  its  power  disarm ; 

E'en  Croton's  stream  unmixed  no  cure  shall  be. 

And  starving  is  a  silly  remedy. 

But  there  are  weapons  for  the  stout  of  heart, 

To  meet  the  spoiler,  and  repel  his  dart : 

Flannel  and  cleanliness,  and  cheerful  mind, 

With  temperate  use  of  food  for  man  designed ; 

The  garden's  gifts,  by  genial  suns  matured, 

And  savory  meats,  fresh,  or  with  Judgment  cored. 

By  miss  like  these,  and  a  physician  nigh. 

You  may  escape,  and  the  *  foul  fiend'  defy ; 

But  there  are  dangers,  when  the  tainted  air 

Engenders  cholera,  of  which  beware  I 

Lobsters  and  fish,  long  tenants  of  the  car. 

And  fruit  unripe,  and  lettuce  from  afar ; 

Things  out  of  season,  feculent  and  stale, 

Foul  tenements,  which  impure  airs  exhale ; 

These,  with  inebriating  drafts,  in  vain 

Shall  plead  exemption  from  the  tyrant's  reign.  b. 

Fbar  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful  predisposing  canses  of  cholera. 
Those  therefore  who  watch  with  trembling  anxiety  the  appearance  of  the  daily  re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Health ;  who  fear  to  walk  in  the  street,  but  choose  rather  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  close  apartments  of  their  dwellings ;  who  see  in  visions  of  tbe 
night  upon  their  beds  an  *  Ozone*  night-mare  careering  through  the  air,  scattering 
fire-brands,  arrows  and  death  ;  such  penons  should  heed  the  wise  suggestions  of  oar 
correspondent  And  to  those  who,  on  the  very  first  sign  of  the  approach  of  the 
disease  toward  their  own  immediate  quarter  of  the  town,  hasten  at  once  to  the  ooon- 
tiy,  we  would  say,  in  the  words  of  a  Spanish  poet : 

*  Snros  no  place  there  is 
From  Dkath's  keen  eve  concealed, 
Hence  't  is  an  easy  thing  to  sea 
That  one  who  from  his  dart  would  flee 
Is  by  his  flight  itself  revealed.* 

Teiu  is  a  pleaMnt  aneodolA  of  Maouaot,  tbe  tng^diaa*  jivt  bow  extant  in 
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priyate  circles,  which  h&s  created  not  a  little  amiuemeQt  among  thoie  who  have  had 
the  plearare  of  his  peiwnal  acquaintance.  It  has  often  been  remarked  of  Mr.  Ma- 
CEBADT,  that  in  conversation  he  rarely  finishes  a  sentence ;  and  the  anecdote  in 
question  rather  ladicrously  illnstrates  this  personal  characteristic.  One  day  at  a  pro- 
minent metropolitan  hotel  he  was  sitting  after  dinner  with  some  friends,  over  his  wine 
and  almonds,  when  a  boy  was  admitted,  who  presented  him  a  note.  While  rea^og 
it  his  countenance  gradually  assumed  a  tragic  expression  ;  and  at  length,  holding  out 
Uie  letter,  he  said,  partly  to  the  lad,  partly  to  himself:  <  No-o !  I — I  —  will  ah-fio(  / 
Most  eztro'dnary !    A  person  —  a — a  woman,  whom  I  never  saw !  —  I  can  ah-Nor 

DO  it !    Sends  me  here Tell  her  the  request  is  ah-absurd — preposterous !    No 

t^-aequuintanet  with  the  person — never  beheld  her  in  all  me  life !  Most  eztrod'- 
nary!    No;  ah-I  will  ah -not  do  it!    Know  neth-mg  of  her— nefA-ing!    I  did, 

indeed,  ah-once  suck  one  or  two  of  her No,  me  lad,'  he  'concluded,'  <ah-tell 

her  I  ah-CAN  not  ah-DO  it ! ! '  The  lad  evanished ;  when  it  presently  transpired  that 
MiB.  Jaevjs  had  sent  to  Maceiadt,  as  she  does  to  every  person  of  any  eminence,  for 
his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  manifold  virtues  of  her  <  Cold  Candy !'  .  .  .  Beeh 
sittmg  in  dreamful  ease  for  more  than  an  hour,  gossipping  indolently  with  agreeable 
friends,  on  the  cool  piaxza  which  runs  around  the  inner  court  of  that  magnificent 
house.  The  United  States*  Hotel,  Saratoga,  •  House,*  quotha !  Why,  it  is  of  itself 
a  village,  mainly  under  one  roof,  and  almost  constituting  one  edifice.  Observe  the 
cdonnade  before  us ;  there  are  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  it,  altogether,  including 
the  facades  of  the  <  cottages,'  which  you  perceive  are  in  perfect  *  keeping.'  What 
the  *  United  States'  was  before  the  erection  of  the  new  hall,  our  readers  are  already 
aware.  The  addition  has  the  '  dignity  of  space'  magnificently  developed.  It  is  a 
Uttle  short  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  of  appropriate  comparative  width. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  bar-room  and  seven  dining-rooms  and  parlors ;  on  the  second, 
the  ball-room,  one  hundred  and  two  feet  by  forty  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
the  largest  and  finest  hall  of  its  kind  in  the  Union,  with  twenty-one  windows,  eighteen 
foet  high,  opening  on  all  sides  upon  spacious  promenading^azzas.  The  hall  is  also 
flanked  at  the  entrance-end  by  three  large  reception  and  waiting-rooms  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the  third  floor  are  sleeping-rooms, 
large  and  airy,  commanding  the  most  delightful  views,  looking  either  oflT  upon  the 
distant  landscape  or  down  into  the  umbrageous  court-yard  below.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  establishment  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  embraces  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  rooms ;  encloses  ^Ye  acres ;  and  comprises,  within  a  trifle,  two  thou- 
sand feet  of  piazza !  Associate  with  these  attractions,  if  you  please,  the  kitcheOt 
the  '  heart  of  the  house,'  as  a  friend  termed  it,  in  which  there  is  not  a  <  ocmvenienoe' 
aoc  an  '  improvement'  of  any  kind  wanting ;  a  chef-de-cuisine  of  unrivalled  skill 
and  imagination ;  (we  saw  him  walking  slowly  through  the  grounds  in  his  robe-de- 
ehambre,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  in  an  attitude  of  study,  for  he  was  *  composing;) 
a  larder  that  would  put  to  shame  that  of  Bolton  Abbey ;  a  wine-cellar  replete  with 
the  richest  treasures  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  over  and  above  all,  as  the  *  crefiwnin'  glory 
of  the  United'n  States'o,'  that  noble  park,  with  its  trees  of  varied  foliage,  its  gravelled 
walks,  its  rolled  and  quilted  turf,  upon  which,  through  the  heavy  umbrage,  the  sun- 
light shimmers  down  in  flecks  of  gold ;  associate,  we  say,  these  features  in  your  mind, 
reader,  and  place  our  genial  friend  *  the  Judge'  and  the  younger  brother  of  the  house 
in  the  fore-ground,  to  make  you  feel  the  force  of  the  <  warm  welcome  of  an  inn  ;* 
do  aU  this,  and  you  have  before  you  the  United  States' Hotel  at  Saratoga.   .  .   .    Wi 
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ol^iped  from  a  country  jonraal  the  other  day  at  the  paUicatioii-office,  where  it  ap- 
peared without  any  indication  of  its  loiiree,  a  capital  parody  upon  LoNOFCLLow'e 
<  Ptalm  of  life.'  We  have  a  faint  recollection  of  having;  fint  read  it  some  months 
mga  in  that  lively  and  independent  sheet,  the  Bo9ton  ' Chronotype*  As  the  original 
was  written  for  the  Knickebbookeb,  we  subjoin  a  few  venes  of  the  parody,  which  is 
'  mtituled'  <  Paalm  of  the  Smoker,*  by  Professor  Longnine  : 


'  T*LL  me  not,  in  moamful  ditty, 

Smoking  ia  a  habit  rile ; 
For  it  makea  the  dull  tongne  witty, 
Helps  the  liver  store  ita  bile. 

'  Pipes  are  long,  and  pipes  are  brittle ; 
But  only  buy  them  by  the  score; 
Cheap  as  dirt  will  be  the  tpittle 
That  perfumes  your  mottled  floor. 


'  In  the  world's  brosd  field  of  pufBng, 

Would  you  hare  your  pleasures  ripe, 
Be  not  simply  *  up  to  snuff**  ing, 
Be  a  hero  of  the  yipe  i 

*  Lires  of  smokers  all  remind  us 

We  may  make  our  lives  a  glory ; 
And,  departing,  leave  behina  us 
*Pufir  that  shall  roll  up  in  story.' 


'  The  Poob/  said  One  *  who  spake  as  never  man  spake/  *  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  yon.'  A  new  contributor,  who  feels,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemee,  that  the 
poor  need  the  sympathy  and  care  of  those  who  in  a  woridly  point  of  view  are  more 
blessed,  has  in  the  leading  paper  of  the  present  number  put  forth  and  sustained  certam 
propositions  which  we  deem  to  be  worthy  of  heedful  consideration.  .  .  .  Glancxmo 
this  evening  over  some  old  letters,  addressed  by  the  late  Wilus  Gatlord  Claek  to 
his  friend  David  Geaham,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  we  remarked  among  many  other  note- 
worthy passages  the  following  observations  touching  the  cholera,  then  (August,  1832,) 
widely  prevalent  in  Philadelphia :  *  My  good  follow,  the  cholera  is  making  dreadful 
ravages  here.  The  report  to-day  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases  and  fifly-eight 
deaths !  How  the  sublimity  of  thought,  the  aspirations  of  a  heaven-lit  spirit  panting 
after  immortal  renown,  and  ranging  through  the  long  vistas  of  memory,  and  the  glit- 
tering empire  of  imagination*  are  dependent  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  7  Is  n't  it  astonishing !  What  are  we  7  What 
our  pride,  our  ambition,  our  uplifted  fancies,  our  hates,  or  loves  7  Baubles  of  an  hour ; 
glittering  motes  in  the  sunbeam  of  health,  that  the  breath  of  miasma  or  the  cloud  of  the 
evening  may  smite  into  non-existence !  I  tell  you  what,  David,  it  makes  a  man  think  ; 
but  most  of  all,  it  makes  him  regular.  Thank  God,  I  always  was  so,  and  so  are  you ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  desire  the  boon  of  life — and  oh,  what  a  gift  it  is !  (for  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,)  we  must  crucify  the  fleshly  appetite ;  whereupon 
I  have  ceased  to  chew  olives,  which  have  been  my  passion,  and  betaken  myself  to  rice, 
bread  and  port  wine.'  At  this  season,  when  the  *  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life' 
are  deemed  by  many  persons  more  than  usually  to  abound,  we  have  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  quote  what  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  timely  reflections  upon  the  *  pestilence  that  walk- 
•th  in  darkness  and  wasteth  at  noon-day.*  One  other  passage  we  venture  to  present, 
as  indicative  of  the  strong  afiection  which,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the  writer  enter- 
tained for  our  common  vocation :  *  I  can  imagine  precisely  how  you  felt  when  you 
arrived  at  home  and  resumed  the  duties  of  your  profession.  If  any  one  should  ask 
ma  where  I  had  the  most  enjoyment,  I  should  say  instantly,  *  In  my  office,  devising 
ecBtorials,  peering  over  the  papers,  and  in  the  afternoon,  cheek-by-jowl  among  the 
books  in  my  apartments  ia  Fourth-street ;  now  and  then,  when  the  spell  is  on  me, 
making  a  piece  of  metre  for  Bulwer's  *  New  Monthly,'  writing  letters  to  cherished 
firiends  like  yourself,  and  so  forth.  So,  I  am  sure,  is  it  also  with  you.  Society  is  a 
good  thing,  but  I  weary  of  its  formal  routine ;  not  that  I  do  not  have  pleasure  at 
H 's,  Madame  C  — I's,  B 's,  etc ;  but  after  all,  my  vocation  is  the  most 
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intoziestiiig  and  yet  quiet  enjoyment  of  my  life.  There  is  maeh  of  the  otium  eum 
digwitate  about  it,  which  one  can  only  appreciate  by  experience.'  Of  perhaps  a  thoa- 
waad  familiar  letters  from  the  writer  of  the  foregoing,  we  have  not  c^ned  one  since  his 
death.  We  hare  had  a  *  sober  second  thought*  upon  the  wisdom  of  this  course ;  and 
if  we  depart  from  it,  it  will  be  that  what  may  a£ford  pain  to  us  will  give  pleasure  to 
our  readen.  ...  A  coEBBsroNDENT,  a  much  cleverer  man,  we  suspect,  than  ho 
assumes  to  be,  sends  us  some  original  verses,  which  we  are  afraid  cannot  quite  <  past 
Brastor,'  lacking,  as  they  seem  to  us  to  do,  concentration  and  polish.  Their  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, however,  is  indisputably  well  founded.  Among  the  *  lot'  is  a '  Parody  on 
Byron*9  Alpine  Storm,*  which  is  faithful  to  the  original,  m  sound  if  not  in  sense.  It 
was  written  in  a  country '  grocery,'  a  sort  of '  variety-store'  which  should  *  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated'  by  the  metropolitan  reader : 

<  Fab  along, 

From  eoak  to  caak,  the  sweetened  mint  among, 

Leaps  the  live  liquor  t    Not  from  onoTone  jug, 

But  ererr  barrel  now  hath  lost  its  bung, 

Aad  *  Old  Rye*  answers  from  his  mns^  mug, 

On  which  *  the  boys*  do  light/ like  duck  on  a  June  bug.' 


'  And  this  is  to  be  '  tight  I'—  most  glorious  *  Tiqbt  I' 
Thou  wert  not  made  for  asses  t  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thr  picturesque  delU^ht — 
A  portion  of  this  grocery  and  of  thee  1' 

'  Punch,  cock«taiIs,  cobblers,  juleps,  toddies  I  ye  I 
With  night,  and  lustrous  swigghig,  and  a  few 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  hare  made  me  'lorely  I* 

'  Could  I  unbosom  and  unbutton  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me ;  could  I  screw 
My  '  innards'  to  expression,  and  thus  throw 
My  gizzard  up,  and  heavy  '  horns,  a  few,' 
AU  that  I  would  have  drank,  and  all  I '  dew  t' 

and  BO  forth.  Who  has  ever  seen  a  more  outrageously  maudlin  attempt  to  dignify 
beastly  intoxication  by  poetical  description  ?  The  writer  says,  in  a  note  to  the  Eoi- 
tob:  '  Do  forgive  my  levity  and  familiarity.  I  mean  no  harm  by  it ;  but  I  am 
naturally  a  fool,  and  it  requires  all  my  exertions  to  disguise  it'  As  Placidb  sa3rs  in 
'  RoBT  O'MoBB,'  <  Wat  a  fon-ny  fellow  !'  ...  In  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine 
we  announced,  and  described  somewhat  at  large,  a  new  imperial-quarto  work  by 
RoBBBT  Dalb  Owbn,  Esq.,  entitled  *  Hints  on  Public  Architecture*  then  passing 
through  the  press  of  Putnam,  in  Broadway.  The  work  now  lies  before  us ;  and  in 
its  completed  state  justifies  to  the  fullitt  extent  the  praise  which  we  awarded  it  in 
advance,  after  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  engravmgs,  its  paper,  typographical 
execution,  etc  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  volume  we  have  already  presented ;  and 
we  have  now  only  to  add,  that  without  exception  it  is  in  all  its  departments  one  of 
the  most  beautifully-executed  volumes  ever  published  in  the  United  States ;  such  a 
work,  in  short,  as  we  may  be  proud  to  send  abroad  as  a  specimen  of  American  book- 
making  and  printing.  There  are  fifteen  imperial-quarto  plate  illustrations,  embracing 
difierent  views  of  the  <  Smithsonian  Institution,'  (a  very  picturesque  and  graceful  pile, 
to  onr  humble  conception,  from  all  its  different  points  of  observation,)  views  of 
the  more  prominent  churches  in  this  city,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  at  Washington, 
etc  Of  wood-cuts,  large  and  small,  including  almost  every  needful  illustration  of 
architectttral  efibcts,  as  a  whole  or  in  detached  parts,  there  are  ninety-nine,  and  all 
executed  m  the  highest  style  of  the  art  of  celature,  by  Bobbitt  and  Edmonds,  Ro- 
▼OL.  ZXXTL  6 
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BB&Tif  Hall,  and  other  eminent  wood-engraTen.  By  the  by,  speaking  of  architectnre, 
it  18  gratifying  to  know,  and  daily  to  see,  that  the  Architecture  of  Private  Dwellings 
htm  arrived  to  00  high  a  point  of  perfection  in  our  metropolis,  and  in  portions  of  the  re- 
gion round  about  The  initial  and  progressive  steps  toward  this  consummation  were 
taken  and  continued  by  Mr.  GsoacB  Platt  ;  who  from  the  most  tasteful  and  beautiful 
interior  decorations  of  several  of  our  most  distinguished  mansions,  in  which  he  has  been 
emulated,  but  seldom  approached  and  never  surpassed,  by  other  and  kindred  artists,  has 
arrived  at  an  eminence  as  an  architect  of  town-houses  and  private  country-seats,  of 
which  he  has  good  reason  to  be  proud.  The  noble  edifice  of  Mis.  Langdon,  at  Hyde- 
Park,  not  to  speak  of  others  both  in  town  and  country,  attest  Mr.  Platt^s  taste  and  skill 
in  this  kind  to  a  degree  which  must  insure  him  farther  honors  and  farther  orders.  The 
late  editor  of  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  'Times,*  daily  journal,  in  his  *  American  Tour,* 
lecently  published  in  London,  says:  *  In  the  enjoyment  of  New- York  hospitality,  I 
have  seen  the  interiors  of  some  of  its  best  mansions,  and  their  elegance,  if  equalled,  is 
certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  I  have  seen  any  where  in  Great  Britain.*  We  have 
heard  similar  remarks  made  in  metropolitan  drawing-rooms,  by  travelled  English  per- 
sons, and  other  foreigners  of  taste  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  simpering  old  maid, 
whom  Ollafod  met  on  a  canal-packet,  and  who,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether 
she  had  seen  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  replied  that  she  <  had  not,  but  she  had  heard  them 
very  highly  spoken  of,*  may  rise  up  to  confront  us,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  a  corres- 
pondent who  sends  us  an  elaborate  paper  on  *Lord  Bacon  ;*  may  rise  up  to  confront  ns, 
we  repeat,  when  we  avow,  that  we  really  know  very  little  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  have 
*  heard  .him  very  highly  spoken  of.*  Then  again  also  we  hav  n*t  Ouyek  Wendell 
Holmes — whom  we  would  follow  into  a  library,  and  call,  after  him,  for  the  books 
which  he  had  named,  with  as  much  certainty  of  being  *  gratified,  satisfied*  as  if  we 
were  *  improving*  by  the  elegant  taste  of  John  Waters  in  the  selection  of  viands  or 
wines  at  DELMoifico*8,  or  his  own  matchless  table  ^-Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he 

says,  that 

'  RoGxm  Bacon  wu  a  bore, 
And  Faancis  Bacon  ganunoo.' 

Our  friend  Freeman  Hunt,  of  that  excellent  work,  *  The  Merchants^  Magazine,*  or 
the  editor  perhaps  of  *  The  Law  Journal,*  will  bo  open  to  the  propositions  and  *  Stipu- 
lations* of  our  correspondent  .  .  .  An  inexperienced  correspondent,  in  an  interior 
county  town  —  *  as  pleasant  a  place  as  could  be  got  up  without  rivers  or  mountains,' 
whence  nevertheless  can  be  seen  hills  that  neighbor  Pennsylvania,  and  where  are 
fragrant  clover-fields,  delicious  bobolink-ian  npusicians,  and  <  as  good  rainy  days  as 
they  have  any  where* —  sends  us  the  following  simple  sonnet : 

I  LOTS  in  summer  time  a  rainy  day, 
When  steadily  and  slowW  patters  down 
Upon  the  sun-parched  fields  and  dusty  town 

The  welcome  burden  of  the  cloudlets  gray. 

With  book  in  hand  I  take  my  silent  way 
Unto  my  chamber,  where  the  pleasant  sound 
Of  rain  uuon  the  roof  can  soothe  and  drown 

My  soul  in  oreamy  thoughts— > nor  sad,  nor  gay. 

I  wake  to  read,  and  read  to  sleep  again  ; 
My  dreams  are  filled  with  fancies  from  my  book. 

Till,  tired  of  too  much  ease,  I  wake  in  pain, 
And  sighing  it  away,  on  Nature  look ; 

*T  is  sunshine  after  storm.    Who  can  complain. 
When  greener  are  the  groTes  and  Caster  flows  the  brook  f  3  n  ». 

Wb  deeply  lament,  in  common  with  all  who  knew  him,  the  untimely  death,  by 
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fefer  at  New-Orleaus,  of  Gborgs  Poetbr,  Esq.,  for  several  years  associate-editor  of 
'  The  Picayune^  daily  journal.  We  knew  him  well ;  a  young  man  of  great  simpli- 
city and  quiet  grace  of  manners ;  a  very  vigorous  and  ready  intellect ;  and»  in  all 
worthy  things,  a  genial  spirit :  in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  he  was 
'  a  kind,  considerate,  honorable  gentleman,  a  man  of  energy  and  talent,  whom  none 
knew  but  to  love  and  praiK.'  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  editor  of  '  The  Spi» 
rit  of  the  Times'  literary  and  sporting  journal,  to  whom,  with  his  other  brothers  and 
relatives,  we  tender  our  unfeigned  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  so  doubly  poignant 
fiom  its  awful  suddenness.  .  .  .  Paid  a  visit  to-day  to  Congress-Hall,  Saratoga, 
an  old  and  popular  house ;  spacious,  replete  with  comfort  and  elegance ;  a  walk  along 
whose  superb  colonnades,  and  through  the  grounds,  would  well  repay  a  trip  from 
New- York ;  and  after '  somedele  converse'  with  Mr.  Brown,  the  proprietor,  (a  long- 
time Boston  reader  and  friend  hereof,)  who  sets  a  table  for  Apicius  every  day,  and 
*  bids  defiance  to  the  universe'  in  the  matter  of  nice  bed-rooms,  we  set  out  with  an 
old  and  true  friend  to  visit  The  Saratoga  Rural  Cemetery.  Passing  through  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  *  Pavilion'  spring,  the  birds  all  the  while  making  melody  over 
our  heads,  we  entered  a  solemn  grove  of  pines,  in  which  *  mournfully,  O !  monm- 
fnlly'  the  day-breeze  was  sighing,  and  came  at  length  to  the  cemetery,  a  delectable 
spot,  amidst  musical  piues  and  trees  of  rare  verdure.  Almost  every  occupied  grave 
lot  was  literally  a  bed  of  flowers  ;  of  daisies,  violets,  forget-me-nots,  blue-bells,  and  the 
like,  filling  the  whole  air  with  sweet  odors.  Here  we  stood  by  a  square  tapering 
marble  shaft,  commemorating  the  death  of  an  old  friend  —  with  whom  how  many 
agreeable  hours  we  have  passed !  —  on  which  was  mscribed: 

Tn«  ORAVx  or 

milfam  leete  Stone, 

WHO     DIED     AT     SARATOGA     SPRINGS, 

AUGUST  W,   1844,  AGED  09. 

*  J  shall  be  $atujied  toAen  larUe  in  Thf  liktnets.* 

A  more  fitting  or  poetical  resting-place  for  the  dead  could  nowhere  be  found.    The 

sephyre  were  whispering  like  angel-voices  in  the  young  pines  over  our  heads ;  waves 

of  Aadow  were  rolled  by  the  fitful  breezes  over  rich  adjacent  fields  of  grain  ;  and 

far  away  to  the  east,  through  the  wavering  summer-rays  of  the  noon-day  sun,  rose 

in  faint  relief  against  the  horizon  the  pale-blue  summits  of  the  Green  Mountains  of 

Vermont.    There  rests  our  friend  —  the  friend  of  *  Ollatod* —  whom  he  has  joined 

in  *  the  better  land  :* 

'  At  noon  the  wild  bee  bummeth 

About  the  cold  white  stone, 
At  midnight  the  moon  coraeth, 
And  looketh  down  alone  :' 

but  there  *  in  cold  obstruction'  rests  his  dust,  *  till  God  shall  bid  it  rise.'  A  little 
farther  on  is  the  monument  to  Coleman,  (the  inventor  of  the  *  eeolian  attachment'  to 
pianos,  a  decided  failure,  by  common  consent  of  musicians  and  others,)  of  which, 
while  it  was  yet  in  New-York,  we  gave  a  description  in  these  pages.  The  passage 
firom  the  Bible  quoted  in  the -inscription  is  appropriate :  *  The  singers  also,  as  well  as 
they  that  play  upon  stringed  instruments,  shall  be  there.'  But  we  have  had  our  hoar 
of  <  meditation  among  the  tombs.'  .    *  Black  Eyes  or  Blue  Eyes,*  which  do 
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yoa  prefer,  bachelor  or  maiden  reader  ?  We  have  heard  many  disciUBions  tbereanent 
in  oor  time,  but  they  never  came  to  any  settled  conclusion.  A  Massachnsetts  cor- 
respondent has  oUigmgly  favored  us  with  the  translation  of  a  few  linee  from  the  Ita- 
lian on  this  theme,  which  seem  to  us  to  <  place  the  whole  snbject  in  its  proper  light  :* 

*  A  C0NTS8T  of  beauty  may  sometimet  arise 
Like  this,  not  of  beauty  of  form,  but  of  eyea ; 
The  black  eyes  are  challenged  at  first  by  the  Une : 
*■  Your  black  eyes  are  mute,  although  fiery  too  r 

*  And  eyes  that  are  blue  insincerity  bear ;' 

'  The  sable  is  mournful;  too  much  so  to  wear;' 

*  The  azure  is  change  ;  it  is  fickleness  even ;' 

<  But  we  are  the  thoughts  and  the  spirits  of  hearen  ;* 
'  And  we  —  we  are  lightnings  that  nash  on  the  even  ;' 

*  But  Pallas  and  Juno  hare  eyes  that  are  blue ;' 

*  And  Vknus  has  eves  that  are  black  and  yet  true/ 

And  more  they  'd  hare  said,  for  the  contest  grew  warm, 

But  Lovx  with  her  mildness  averted  the  storm ; 

Thus  ending  ttie  strife  by  a  precept  of  Truth, 

Engraved  in  a  code  by  a  teacher  of  youth : 

'  Nor  this  one  nor  that  the  first  prize  shall  obtain, 

If  only  the  credit  of  color  it  gain ; 

Those  eves  do  in  truth  the  most  beauty  impart 

Which  snow  forth  the  best  the  true  state  or  tbjb  bkabt  I ' '  r . 

Whoso  joumeyeth  on  the  plank-road  from  Fort  Edward  through  the  pleasant  villages 
of  Sandy-Hill  and  Glen's-Falls,  shall  surely  find  small  cause  to  regret  the  same.  On 
the  way  to  the  first  named  village,  after  leaving  *  the  Fort,*  we  were  shown,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  the  memorable  and  now  venerable  tree  upder  which  Miss  McCrea,  (whose 
kmdred  fate  is  as  well  known  to  school-children  as  thab  of  <  Benjamiit  Grout  and  Hil- 
XUH  Gaftield  hoeing  com  in  a  field,*  etc.,)  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Indians.  It 
was  an  authentic  object  of  interest,  full  of  stirriug  associations.  At  *  the  village,'  a 
pleasant  rus  in  urbe,  we  saw  the  <  Washington  and  Warren  Bank*-ing  house,  now  a 
charming  private  residence,  with  the  marks  of  refinement  and  taste  in  the  proprietor 
prominently  visible.  Thero  was  no  press  about  the  door  of  the  mansion  as  aforetime, 
nor  heard  we  the  slow  jingling  of  *  desperate'  small  change  in  the  apartments  thereof. 
Presently  we  moved  onward  to  Glen*s-Falls.  ...  *  The  Husking^Frolic'  is  filed 
for  insertion  in  the  autunm,  when  its  appearance  will  be  seasonable.  We  rather  sus- 
pect we  have  *  attended  husking-frolics !'  At  this  moment,  closing  our  eyes,  we  are 
at  one  in  '  Uncle  Bsn*s  bam.  The  <  heap'  has  vanished  ;  the  floor  is  swept  clear, 
save  in  one  corner  a  huge  pile  of  golden  ears  vari-spriukled  with  red  and  *  brindled* 
ones;  when 

'  Hark  I  there  is  music  i  —  yea,  flowing  of  music,  of  milk  and  of  cider, 
Dancing  and  drinking,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  spectators  and  actors, 
Nerer  not  actors  the  young,  and  the  old  not  alway  spectators.' 

Tliere  were  *  times*  in  those  da3rB ;  innocent  times  too,  look  yon,  as  well  as  pleasant. 
Bat  <  it  *s  a  good  while  ago,  now.'  .  .  .  One  of  the  very  best  books  of  foreign  travel 
that  has  been  published  since  <  The  American  in  Paris,*  is  *  Mrs,  Kirkland'9  Holu 
days  Abroad*  It  is  lively,  spirited,  graphic,  fall  of  information,  and  that  kind  of  in- 
formation which  is  iniereating.  Good  books  sometimes  disappear  mysteriously  from 
the  sanctum ;  and  this  blessed  twentieth  day  of  June  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  Mrs. 
KiRXLAND*s  work  since  we  read  it,  some  six  weeks  ago.  Step  in,  reader,  at  Messrs. 
Bakes  and  Scrxbnbr*s,  near  ourpublication-ofiice,  and  secure  an  honest  perusal  of  the 
work.  .  .  .  <  The  First  Gray  Hair*  has  just  been  pulled  out  of  the  <  editorial  head'  by 
a  lovingly-mischievous  little  giri,  who  has  stolen  into  the  sanctum,  her  *  custom  always 
of  an  afternoon,'  to  wake  us  from  an  after-dinner  siesta.    '  Did  it  hurtt  flt-ver  7*  was 
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the  qaestioQ,  accompanied  by  a  babblin^-up  musical  laogh  that  brought  us  back  from 
the  land  of  dreams ;  *  did  it  hurt  you  7  It 's  all  whittt  like  gran'ma's.'  *  Ah !  do,  dear 
child,  there  was  no  *  hurt,'  but  it  <  doos  hurt  our  feelings'  a  little  to  think,  that  like 
the  first  leaf  from  the  autumnal  tree,  that  single  white  hair  shall  in  coming  time  find 
many  and  rapid  successors.  Well,  let  'em  come  !  They  can 't  deprive  us  of  the  con- 
oeiousness  that  we  've  *  seen  the  time  when  we  were  as  good  as  ever  we  were !'  Mean- 
while, let  us  say,  in  the  words  of  an  esteemed  friend  —  with  whom  this  day  week  we 
*  parted  on  the  strand,'  and  who  is  now  tossing  on  the  *  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein 
are  innumerable  creeping  things,  both  small  and  great  beasts' —  let  us  say  with  him: 


'Lavknt  who  will,  in  fruiUeas  tears. 

The  speed  with  which  our  moments  fly, 
I  aigh  not  orer  ynnished  years, 
But  let  them  hasten  by. 

*  See  how  they  come  I  —  a  mingled  crowd 

Of  height  and  dark  but  rapid  days  ; 

Beneath  them«  like  a  summer  cloud, 

The  wide  world  changes  as  I  gaze. 


'  Oh,  leave  me  still  the  rapid  flight 

That  makes  the  changing  seasons  gay, 
The  grateful  speed  that  brings  the  nlght^ 
The  swift  and  glad  return  of  day. 

*  The  months  that  touch  with  added  graee 

This  little  prattler  at  my  knee, 
In  whose  arch  eye  and  speaking  face 
New  meaning  every  hour  I  see.* 


'  This  merely  personal  twaddling  must  be  very  edifying  to  your  readers ! !'  Thai 
has  written  a  familiar  friend,  (a  little  t09  familiar,  sometimes,  if  the  truth  must  be 
qwkeu,)  on  the  *  copy'  slip  upon  which  this  is  penned,  and  under  the  lines  above 
quoted,  what  time  we  were  *  fetching  a  walk'  with  the  little  people  *  down  by  the 
river-side.'  He'  may  be  right,  however ;  and  if  he  had  n't  put  those  two  satirical 
exclamation-points  (*  marks  of  wonder  and  surprise,'  as  <  oh  !  the  folly  of  sinners  I' 
or  editors !)  at  the  end  of  his  commentary,  we  might  have  suppressed  the  sub-sec- 
tion. But  noWf  *  what  is  written  remains.'  .  ,  .  *  Glen's  Fali.8'  should  be  mon 
widely  known  than  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be.  We  left  the  coach  and  has- 
tened down  to  see  the  transparent-brown  Hudson  pour  over  the  huge  rocks,  and  dash 
under  the  long  bridge ;  a  sight  well  worth  a  journey  to  see.  In  impetuosity,  in  the 
variety  of  its  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  in  pictureeqneness,  Glen's  Falls,  to  our  concep- 
tion, far  surpass  those  of  Trenton.  The  scene,  too,  is  full  of  romantic  association ;  a 
fact  of  which  every  reader  (and  that  means  every  body)  of  Cooper's  *  Last  of  the 
Mohicians'  need  not  be  informed.  There  is  a  street-sign  also  of  an  oyster-stand  and 
some  runaway-care  at  Glen's  Falls,  that  is  well  worth  seeing.  We  have  examined 
many  fine  works  of  art  in  our  time,  but  nothing  that  could  compare  with  that !  We 
would  advise  the  artist  to  send  it  to  our  Art-Union,  but  we  candidly  believe  they 
would  n't  dare  to  hang  it  on  their  walls.  It  would  n't  contrast  well  with  the  other 
pictores  already  purchased.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  one  man  so  well  qualified  to  write 
the  history  of  •  The  Border  Warfare  of  NetD-York  during  the  Revolution^  as  our 
friend,  Hon.  William  W.  Camfbell.  We  have  oureelves  stood  with  him,  at  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  upon  ground  made  forever  memorable  by  the  bloody  events  of  Indian 
warfare;  and  have  heard  him  relate,  on  the  very  spot  where  they  occurred,  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  capture  and  abduction,  by  the  savages,  of  his  own  grand- 
mother. Indeed,  of  the  sanguinary  border  warfare  of  Tryon  county,  our  author's  family 
may  well  say, '  Most  of  it  we  saw,  part  of  it  we  were.'  We  welcome,  therefore,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  the  volume  entitled  as  above,  now  lying  before  us,  from  the  pn« 
of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Scribner,  and  commend  it  cordially  to  a  wide  public  accept- 
ance. ...  A  NEW  (would-be)  correspondent  sends  us  some  *  Lines  while  tndit- 
posed at  Rome*  It  was  Rome,  Oneida  county,  reader,  not  the  Eternal  City !  And 
his  illness  — '  what  'zpect  it  was?'  Sea-sicknesB  on  the  canal !  —  and  his  poetry  is 
in  keeping  with  thii  fact !    As  Captain  Ed'ard  Cuttle  would  say,  *  Wlk«X  «^  Virvsk^ 
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what  a  miod  he  must  have !'  .  .  .  Will  oar  friend  R.  H.,  of  Belleville,  Illinoia,  per- 
mit us  cordially  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  Magazine  T 
Would  that  we  had  a  thousand  such  disinterested  friends !  The  truth  is,  that  nearly 
«very  one  of  our  subscribers  could  add  another  one  to  our  list,  if  he  would  try.  Will 
you  try,  gentlemen,  friends,  for  the  sake  of  one  who,  melting  with  fervent  heat,  'in- 
vades the  night-watches*  with  this  little  *  hint  V  So  shall  the  KNicKBaBOCKEK  be 
made  more  abundantly  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  .  .  .  As  Mr.  Ems'  pleasant 
post-coach  approaches  on  the  plank -road  the  mountain-  'notch,'  through  which  yoa 
are  to  <  debouch'  upon  Lake  George,  you  *  do  agnize  a  prompt  alacrity,'  a  kind  of 
juicy  feeling  about  the  heart,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  and  which  yoa 
would  not  willingly  part  withal.  The  cool  bracing  mountain  air ;  the  distant  view  of  the 
Adirondacks,  so  admirably  daguerreotyped  by  Headley  ;  the  far-off  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  tumbling  highlands  in  the  blue  distance  before  you,  which  you  feel  mutt  sur- 
round Lake  George  ;  these  are  the  secret  of  your  emotions  ;  when  lo  !  by  a  single 
reverse  of  the  kaleidoscopic-glass,  a  single  turn  in  the  mountain  road,  the  scene  is  be- 
fore you ;  the  crystal  waters  of  the  lake —  O  beautiful  Lake  Horicon !  — the  moun- 
tains resting  in  the  blue  distance  upon  its  bosom,  as  if  so  many  up-rolling  smothered 
■moke-volumes  in  a  great  conflagration  had  suddenly  been  congealed  while  their  in- 
termingled folds  were  in  motion ;  the  white  *  Lake  House'  gleaming  among  the  trees 
where  it  nestles  in  comfort  and  beauty ;  and  beyond  it  the  little  village  church, 
county  edifices,  and  dwellings  of  the  few  villagers.  But  we  have  alighted,  and  are  now 
luxuriously  bestowed  at  Siierrill's,  of  whom,  and  whose, '  more  anon.'  .  .  .  Thb 
HABrKRs  have  published,  from  the  pen  of  a  brother  of  Thomas  Carlylb,  a  prose 
translation  of  *  Dante* 8  Inferno,*  side  by  side  with  the  original  text,  collated  from  the 
best  editions.  The  translator  claims  to  have  given  the  real  meaning  of  Dante  as 
literally  and  briefly  as  possible  ;  *  no  single  particle  having  been  wittingly  left  unpre- 
■ented  m  it  for  which  any  equivalent  could  be  discovered.'  It  is  doubtless  a  close  and 
*  warm'  version  of  a  hot  poem,  the  principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  very  hot  place. 
The  portrait  of  Dante  which  fronts  the  title-page  is  a  very  fine  one.    Examine  it : 

'  Skr  from  that  connterfeit  of  him 

Whom  Amo  shall  remember  long, 
How  stem  of  lineament,  how  grim 
The  father  was  of '  Taican  song.' 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  capital  French  story,  from  the  pen  of  an 
esteemed  friend,  which  appeared  three  or  four  years  since  in  these  pages,  entitled 
*Oanguernez,  the  Capital  Joker*  Some  such  a  wag  it  was  who  startled  every  body 
on  the  deck  of  the  '  Joun  Mason*  steamer  the  other  day,  on  her  way  from  Albany  to 
Troy,  with  the  inquiry,  in  a  loud  nasal  tone :  *  Hear  of  that  dreadful  accident  to-day 
aboard  the  Greenbush  hoss-boat?'  *No!'  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  by-standere  at 
once  ;  *no !  — what  was  it  V  *  Wal,  they  was  tellin'  of  it  down  to  the  dee-pot ;  and 
nigh  as  I  can  cariate,  the  hoss-boat  had  got  within  abedut  two  rod  of  the  wharf,  when 
the  larboard-hoss  bu'st  a  flue ;  carryin'  away  her  stem,  unshippin'  her  rudder,  and 
•caldin'  more  'n  a  dozen  passengers !  I  do  n't  know  as  there  is  any  truth  into  it ;  praps 
't  aint  so ;  but  any  way,  that 's  the  story.*  The  narrator  was  less  successful,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  with  a  rather  practical  joke  which  he  undertook  to  play  upon 
a  Yankee  townsman  of  his,  a  week  or  two  before,  in  New-York.  *  He  never  liked  me 
much,  'xpect,'  said  he,  *  not- 1  did  n't  him,  nuther.     And  I  was  a-walkin'  along  Pearl 
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street  in  'York,  selUn'  some  o'  these  little  notions  *at  you  see  here,  (a  *  buck -wheat 
fanning-mill/  a  *  rotary-sieve*  to  sifl  *  apple-sa&ce,'  etc.,)  when  I  see  him  a-bayin' 
some  counter-goods  in  a  store.  So  I  went  in  and  hailM  him :  <  Says  I,  right  off,  jest 
as  if  I  'd  seen  him  a-doin'  the  same  thing  a  dozen  times  *afore  that  morniu',  says  I, 
*  Won't  they  trust  you  here,  nuther?'  Thunder !  you  never  $ee  a  man  so  riled.  He 
looked  right  straight  at  me,  and  was  'een-amost  whiter  he  was  so  mad.  The  clerks 
la&fed,  they  did  —  but  he  did  n*t,  I  guess.  *  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute  !*  says  he, 
pooty  solemn,  and  comin'  toward  the  door.  I  went ;  and  just  as  soon  as  I  got  on  to 
the  gridiron-steps  he  kicked  me  !  /  did  n't  care  —  not  much  then ;  but  if  his  geese 
don't  have  the  Shatick  cholera  when  I  get  home,  *  you  can  take  my  hat,'  as  they 
say  in  'York.  I  was  doin'  the  merchant  ho  was  tryin'  to  buy  calicoes  on  a  good  turn, 
any  how ;  for  I  'xpect  he  was  goin'  to  get  'em  on  trust,  and  I  know'd  he  was  an  all- 
mighty  shirk.  I  ruther  guess  he  did  n*t  get  'em,  but  I  do  n't  know  —  not  sar- 
tain.'  ...  A  clever  occasional  correspondent  sends  us  some  pleasant  readings  in 
rhyme,  under  the  title  of  •  Transcriptions  from  the  Wrappers  of  Proof-sheets  sent 
to  a  Connecticut  Poetess,*  whom  il  is  not  difficult  to  divine  may  be  Mrs.  Sioournbt. 
We  present  a  few  stanzas,  all  for  which  we  have  space,  as  a  *  sample'  of  the  entire 

pioductbn : 

*  WusRS  the  flints  are  made  of  horn, 
There,  oh  I  there  let  me  be  borne : 
A  precious  roll  of  thought  delicious 

Is  snugly  hid  herein : 
Let '  Uncle  Sam'  now  be  officious. 
And  forward  it  with  speed  propitious, 

And  he  shall  liave  *  the  tin/ 

*  Gentle  post-man,  if  you  know 
Where  the  •  wooden  nutmegs'  grow, 
That's  the  very  place,  I  trow, 
Where  this  proof-sheet  is  to  go. 
Swift  as  a  glance  from  alorers  eye. 
When  the  girl  of  his  heart  is  beaming  nigh. 
Fly,  thou  steam- wing'd  hippogriff,  fly ! ' 

The  substratum  of  the  lines  whence  the  above  are  segregated  is  somewhat  thin : 
a  large  piece  of  bread  is  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Our  correspondent  has 
done  much  better,  and  he  has  the  ability,  we  must  believe,  to  accomplish  more  than 
he  has  ever  yet  attempted.  .  .  ,  *  Four  merry  men  I  trow  were  wo,'  who  on  as 
bright  a  forenoon  as  ever  '  shon'  (as  the  player-people  pronounce  it,)  upon  the  world, 
went  a-fbhing  upon  the  translucent  waters  of  Lake  George.  The  mountains  resting 
in  the  distance  upon  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  were  braided  together  in  light  and 
shadow,  like  those  thunderous  clouds  of  '  cumuli'  that  roll  up  in  the  west,  toward  the 
close  of  a  sultry  day  in  summer.  Some  two  miles  up,  in  a  picturesque  bay,  we  drop- 
ped anchor,  baited  our  hooks,  and  with  *  'bated  breath'  cast  our  lines  in  pleasant  places 
into  the  water,  and  waited  for  the  luck  that  should  be  vouchsafed  us.  And  it  loos 
Inck  I  Scores  of  Oswego  bass,  sweet  perch,  and  an  occasional  trout,  attested  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  efforts  to  •  lure  the  finny  prey.'  Lure  ?  By  *r  lady,  not  *  lure ;'  for 
albeit  the  water  was  some  twenty-five  feet  deep,  we  could  see  every  fish  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  lines,  and  if  they  had  looked  up  they  might  have  seen  us.  We  scorned 
any  thing  like  an  ambush,  but  selected  our  friends,  and  placing  our  hooks  at  their 
noses,  left  them  as  *  free  moral  agents'  to  dispose  of  the  bait  Now  it  came  to  pass  that 
while  '  Old  Knick'  was  standing  up  at  the  prow  of  the  sail-boat,  watching  far  down 
in  the  crystal  flood  a  big  bass  coquetting  with  his  seductive  hook,  holding  left  hand- 
wise  in  the  mean  time  by  a  loosened  sail,  the  jib-halliard  gave  way,  and  the  liberated 
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aheet  came  down  <  by  the  run  ;*  and  with  it,  and  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  the  affirighted 
jotter-down  hereof!  Oh,  how  deep,  how  clear,  how  fearful,  looked  at  that  instant 
the  matchleas  waters  of  the  Horicon !  '  I  smk  in  deep  waters,  and  the  floods  tnet' 
whelm  me  !*  exclaims  the  psalmist ;  and  even  in  that  fearful  moment,  holding  by  the 
convulsive  grasp  of  a  single  hand  the  gradually-yielding  sail,  the  sacred  passage  came 
to  mind.  Thanks  to  the  alertness  of  friends,  who  hastened  to  the  rescue,  *  the  under- 
signed* was  picked  up,  *  whiter  than  a  sheeted  ghost' — so  they  said.  *T  was  Linus 
the  skipper's  fault  He  was  thinkmg  over  his  experience  in  General  Tatlor's  column 
in  Mexico,  and  forgot  to  secure  the  *  jib-halliard.'  Always  fasten  the  '  jib-halliard,'  or 
something  of  that  sort,  as  near  as  we  can  recollect  .  .  .  Oh,  dictionary !  (to  make 
use  of  a  profane  expression,')  what  does  our  Boudoin  correspondent  mean  by  putting 
so  many  hard  words  into  his  algebraical  and  trigonometrical  *  ThoughU  on  the  Plo' 
netary  System  ?'  We  began  to  experience  a  sort  of  mental  dyspepsia  before  we  had 
read  the  first  three  pages  of  his  manuscript.  What  is  our  correspondent  ?  —  a  sopho- 
more student,  or  a  dictionary-compiler,  that  he  does  n't  feel,  with  Drydbn,  that  *  it 
needs  all  we  know  to  make  things  plain  ?'  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  a  *  planeticose  and  exallotriote  spirit :'  he  mu8t  be !  One  or  two  of  his  longest  words 
look  a  little  like  those  employed  in  the  bill  of  an  illiterate  livery-stable  keeper,  being 
a  charge  for  a  horse  for  a  day,  and  for  bringing  him  back  to  the  stables :  ^Anoraforada,' 
two  dollars :  *Agitinonimotne,  'fifty  cents !  *  Puilo  Lb  Verrier,'  (modest  signature 
that !)  has  a  writer  within  perhaps  a  stone's  throw  of  him,  an  occasional  anonymous 
contributor  to  these  pages,  who  could  teach  him  the  value  of  what  he  himself  exem- 
plifies ;  combined  force  and  simplicity  in  literary  composition.  .  .  .  Sittino  in  the 
little  church  near  the  *  Lake  House,'  Lake  George,  to-day,  with  congenial  friends, 
we  were  taken  back,  ou  the  wings  of  memory,  to  the  days  and  the  scenes  of  our  boy- 
hood. We  were  once  more  at  the  old  homestead,  once  again  at  the  old  country- 
church  ;  for  here  were  the  high-back'd  pews,  of  the  native  color  of  the  wood ;  the  pul- 
pit without  adornment ;  the  jack-knife  initials  of  boys,  carried  about  by  no  '  wind  of 
doctrine'  heard  at  conventicle,  but  contrariwise,  full  of  the  very  *  old  Scratch'  during 
sermon-time;  nay,  here  were  the  very  psalm-and-hymn  books,  in  the  *dientical' 
shecpskin-bindiDg  of  yore.  But  no  Mother  came  into  that  homely  pew  with  us,  un- 
folding from  around  her  fan  the  sweet-smelling  white  handkerchief,  redolent  of  the 
aroma  of  dried  orange-peel,  that  scented  the  very  drawer  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
takuig  thence  sprigs  of  fragrant  *  caraway'  and  *  fennel'  to  give  to  her  little  twin-boys ; 
no  Brother  sat  there,  with  his  young  heart  even  then  full  of  unuttered  and  unwritten 
poetsy,  as  he  looked  through  an  open  window  upon  the  green  contented  fields  of  sum- 
mer, or  surveyed  on  the  fan  the  fair  pictured  damsel  in  vermillion  robes  and  blue  hat, 
assisting  a  little  boy,  in  bright  yellow  round-about  and  white  sailor-trowsers,  to  fly  a 
scarlet  kite  with  a  green  tail.    All  these  associations  were  of  the  Past : 

*Oh.  TiMKf  how  In  thy  rapid  flight 
Do  all  Life's  phantoms  flit  away  : 
The  smile  of  hope,  and  young  delight, 
Fame's  meteor.heam  and  fancy's  ray!' 

«  Onward  driveth  Time,  and  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb  !'  All  things  have 
their  season,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave ;  ripen,  fall,  and  cease.  But  we  are  for- 
getting the  little  church  and  its  services.  After  the  usual  ofiices  of  the  day,  the 
clergyman,  pastor  of  a  church  in  an  adjoining  town,  arose.  His  manner,  without 
pretence  of  oratory,  was  self-possessed  and  impressive.    He  spoke  from  these  words, 
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which  ar«  to  he  found  in  the  Mventh  chapter  of  Paul'i  Fint  Epiitle  to  the  C<Mrin- 


'  But  tblM  I  saY,  brethren,  the  tme  i$  ikon :  it  remaineth  that  both  they  that  hare  wives  be  m 
duragh  theT  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice, 
at  though  uier  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that  buy,  aa  though  they  poiiessed  not ;  and  they  that 
we  thia  world,  aa  not  aboaing  it ;  for  the  £Mhion  of  thia  world  pasaeth  away.' 

We  have  seldom  heard  a  more  mipretending  and  yet  effective  discourse.  The 
qieaker  rose  at  times  to  impassioned  eloquence.  We  ndted,  as  well  worthy  of  re* 
membrance,  the  following  very  felicitous  illustration :  *  Mark,  upon  the  stump  of  that 
mighty  tree  which  the  woodman  has  fallen,  those  hundred  concentric  rings.  Here 
we  may  read  the  history  of  its  life,  which  each  successive  year  has  indelibly  recorded. 
So  does  each  successive  year  record  upon  the  heart  of  man  its  history,  in  characten 
which  shall  endure  forever!  Every  event,  every  thought,  every  act,  has  left  its 
mazk  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  the  heart  has  been  insensibly  hardening  and 
growing  callous  to  all  influences  for  good,  or  it  has  been  growing  tender,  and  more 
susceptible  to  the  gentle  whisper  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.*  '  The  steps  of  the  present,' 
said  he  elsewhere,  in  the  continuation  of  his  subject, '  are  crumUing  beneath  us  every 
moment ;  the  foot-hold  of  the  past  is  gone ;  the  steps  of  the  future  tremble  as  we 
attempt  to  dim!.'  In  the  course  of  his  observations  touching  the  inculcation  of  the 
Apoetle,  *  Buy  as  though  you  possessed  not,*  he  said :  *  You  may  IooIl  out  upon  your 
broad  lands,  and  count  your  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  the  pride  of  your  heart 
yon  may  say  *  These  are  mine  /*  But  God  says :  *  The  silver  and  gold  are  mink, 
and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.*  A  very  small  space  of  your  land  will  soon 
serve  for  your  grave  ;  a  very,  small  portion  of  your  wealth  will  purchase  your  shroud 
and  co&n.  But  of  even  these  you  cannot  say, '  They  are  mine ;'  for  even  these 
*  corruption  and  the  worm*  Aall  seize  upon,  wasting  your  only  inheritance ;  your  own 
day  shall  be  mingled  with  the  common  dust.*  We  had  the  pleasure  afterward  to 
find,  in  the  pemn  of  the  speaker,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman,  a  *  stated  preacher*  of 
Sandy-Hill,  a  distinguished  scholar  from  the  Vermont  Univernty,  who,  had  he  been 
earlier  called,  would  certainly  well  have  supplied  the  blessing  so  much  desiderated  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  when  he  was  leisurely  counting  out  the  pennies  and  six- 
pences in  the  Washington  and  Warren  Bank.  ...  *  In  the  fashionable  locality  of 
Broadway,'  writes  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  a  recent  English  traveller  in  the  United 
States,  whose  <  Tour*  has  lately  appeared  in  London,  *  I  found  Stooart,  the  piano- 
forte maker,  whose  reputation  here  is  equal  to  his  uncle's  in  London,  when  he  and 
the  Bboadwoods  had  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  trade.*  This  reminds  us  to  say, 
that  any  one  curious  in  such  matters  would  find  great  interest  in  visiting  Adam  Sto- 
darfs  Piano-forte  Manufactory,  occuppug  four  large  lots  of  ground  in  Tenth-street, 
near  Sixth  Avenue,  with^a  backward  wing  seventy  feet  by  thirty,  and  four  stories  in 
height  This,  the  most  complete  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  worid,  is  the  only  manufactory  where  Stodart*s  pianos  are  made,  he  hav- 
ing no  kmger  a  partner  in  business.  His  sales-room  is  at  343,  Broadway.  A  dozen 
or  more  piano-fortes  are  made  every  week  at  this  manufactory,  which  for  tone,  dura- 
bility, brilliancy  and  finish  are  pronounced  by  the  best  musical  professors  to  be  equal 
to  any,  and  superior  to  most  others,  manufactured  either  here  or  in  Europe.  They 
are  add  as  Cast  as  they  can  be  manufactured  —  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  excel- 
lent quality.  .  .  .  There  is  a  certain  friend  of  ours,  now  in  an  upper  drawer  of 
one  of  the  *  bureaus'  at  Washington,  through  a  sensible  piece  of  *  cabinet*-  work  by 
the  preflont  adnmiistrationi  whom  we  should  like  to  have  had  alongside  of  us  to-day, 
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under  the  flickering  shadows  of  leafy  trees,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  falling  waters, 

on  the  banks  of  a  wide,  clear  and  rapid  trout-stream  that  runs  into  Lake  George. 

Ah,  ha !  rather  better  luck  than  we  had  in  the  ShinglekiU : 

'  Wherk  the  ftream  ran  dark  and  deep, 
And  the  gray  tront  lay  asleep,' 

and  would  n*t  bite.  *  How  oft-times*  we  thought  of  the  diiSerence !  Under  a  small 
dami  a  recent  *  profane  improvement,'  the  water  rolling  musically  over  in  a  thin  sheet 
of  silver,  amidst  dark  olive-colored  rocks,  making  and  enclosing  some  twenty  slowly 
revolving  eddies,  we  dropped  our  *  red-hackle.'  Eight  noble  trout,  that  were  then 
disportiug  there,  in  ten  minutes  thereaAer  were  on  our  birch  '  string-stick ;'  and  so 
all  along  down,  almost  to  the  lake.  How  the  eyes  of  our  companion,  who  had  been 
whipping  the  stream  above,  and  *  on  t'  other  side,'  glistened,  when,  toward  our  ap- 
pointed place  of  rendezvous,  we  raised  our  string  of  painted  beauties,  gleaming  in  the 

sun,  for  his  inspection  !    No  drawing  out,  C ,  at  Lake  George,  other  people's 

trout,  surreptitiously  'hooked'  and  reestablished  in 's  native  element  while  the  owner 
happens  to  be  sleeping  on  a  log,  backed  by  a  tree !  Nobody  has  any  <  inducement' 
to  cut  up  such  *  rusties'  there.  Comprehend  the  force  of  the  observation  ?  *  We 
name  no  parties.'  .  .  .  Tiierk  is  something  very  touching  and  j^autiful  in  these 
*  Thought$  of  a  Dying  Hebrew,*  addressed  to  his  Maker: 


'  I  HAVS  known  Tmes  in  the  whirlwind, 
I  hare  known  Thrb  on  the  hill, 

I  hare  loved  Thkk  in  the  Toice  of  bird. 
Or  the  music  of  the  rill ; 

I  dreamed  Tukx  in  the  shadow, 
I  saw  Thbb  in  the  light 


I  heard  Tube  in  the  thunder-peal, 
All  beauty,  wtiile  it  spoke  of  T^xe, 


And  worshipped  in  the 


Still  made  mv  soul  rejoice. 
And  my  spirit  bowed  within  itself 

To  hear  Thy  '  still  small  voice.' 
I  have  not  felt  myself  a  thing 


'Shut  out  from  Thee  and  Heaven ; 
Must  I  the  whirlwind  reap,  because 

My  fathers  sowed  the  storm ; 
Or  sink,  because  another  sinned, 

Beneath  Thy  red  right  arm  t 
Oh  I  much  of  this  we  dimly  scan. 

And  much  is  all  unknown. 
But  I  will  not  take  my  curse  from  Man, 

I  turn  to  The R  alone  I 
Oh  I  bid  my  fainting  spirit  live. 

And  what  is  dark  reveal. 
And  what  is  evil,  oh  I  forgive, 

And  what  is  broken  hcu  I 


Far  from  thy  presence  driven ;  And  cleanse  my  nature  from  above 

By  flaming  sword,  or  waving  wing,  >        In  the  deep  Jordan  of  Thy  love  I' 

By  an  argument  based  upon  known  facts  in  natural  philosophy,  in  relation  to  the 
transmission  of  light,  it  has  been  established,  in  a  work  entitled  *  The  Earth  and  Slavs,* 
recently  published  in  London,  and  exciting  great  attention  there,  that : 

*  According  to  physical  science,  a  person  dyin^  on  this  earUi  might  by  the  Creator  bo  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  new  body,  on  a  distant  world,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  mi^kt  see  vkk  hia  own 
ejfe$  the  lokou  of  his  own  patst  life  I  Let  the  sonl,  for  example,  at  death,  be  reembodied  on  a  planet 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  light  is  seventy  vears  in  passmg  to  it  from  our  earth,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  ray  which  reaches  it  there  leit  the  earth  seventy  years  before.  That  is,  in  its  new 
body,  it  may  see  its  own  birth,  youth,  manhood  and  age,  in  its  former  body ;  review  any  scene 
in  its  past  career ;  be  present  at  the  commission  of  past  sins  ;  see  the  youthful  and  innocent  face 
becoming  dark  with  bad  passious,  the  clear  eye  dulled  with  polluting  sins.'  .  .  .  '  At  anv  period 
of  our  existence  we  may  be  made  to  behold  again  the  commission  of  any  past  sin.  A  thousand 
years  hence  we  have  only  to  be  placed  on  a  star  so  distant  that  its  light  is  a  thousand  years  in 
coming  to  us.  and  the  sin  committed  a  thousand  years  affo  is  again  present,  again  visible  t  The 
Past  also  may  not  only  be  recalled,  but  it  may  be  kept  before  our  eyes.  If  a  ray  of  light  travels  at 
a  certain  rate,  as  we  luiowit  does,  that  is.  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  we  have 
only  to  move  at  the  same  rate  to  keep  any  transaction  fixed  before  our  eyes  for  any  length  of 
time.  One  may  be  in  this  way  placed  before  his  own  evil  deed,  and  his  eye  kept  upon  it,  as  a 
pBatrecalledf  and  rendered  permunent ." 

'These  speculations,'  remarks  *The  Christian  Inquirer*  religious  weekly  journal, 
'  may  seem  fantastic  and  wild;  if  so,  we  have  in  them  only  the  wildness  of  mathe- 
matics, the  fantasy  of  scientific  deduction.  It  is  perfectly  idle  therefore  to  deny  a 
future  judgment  from  its  supposed  impossibility ;  when,  without  resorting  to  any  help 
bat  a  telescope  and  a  ray  of  light,  the  most  terrible  of  judgments  may  be  shown  to  Im 
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both  metafkhysicallyand  physically  poesible.'  .  .  .  Work  on,  work  on !  friend  H e, 

and  *  be  not  discouraged.'  Yoa  hold  a  facile  pen ;  you  have  a  fine  fancy ;  you  have  no 
need  to  '  gloom'  at  any  thing.  Kick  Ennui  out  of  your  house ;  shun  Misanthropy  as 
yon  would  a  mad  dog ;  and  keep  your  writings  before  the  public    Remember  that 

'  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  faahion,  like  a  maty  mall 

In  monumental  mockery ; 

For  Time  is  like  a  faahionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  bv  the  hand, 

And  with  liis  arms  outstretch'd  grasps  in  the  comer.' 

*  This  warning  by  the  hand  of  Knjck.'  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  for  *  these  be  trutht, 
look  yoo.'  .  .  .  Unavoidable  absence  from  town  prevented  our  attendance  at  JIfrs. 
Emma  Gillingham  BoBtwich's  Concerts,  which  we  especially  regret ;  since  we  hear 
on  all  sides  of  the  great  delight  she  afibrded  '  hosts  of  friends,'  her  old  admirers,  <  whose 
I  legion,'  by  her  admirable  execution.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  her  perform- 
B  hereafter.  .  .  .  Here  yon  are,  metropolitan  reader,  sweltering  amidst  the  fervors 
of  the  Hummersolstice,with  the  thermometer  at  ninety-five  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade, 
when  if  yon  would  only  Hart,  you  would  be  at  the  <  Lake  House,'  Lake  George,  to- 
morrow, partaking  of  the  enjoyments  we  have  hereinbefore  endeavored  to  describe  to 
you.  Apropos  of  the  *  Lake  House :'  let  us  here  pay  our  humble  tribute  to  its  rare 
and  various  merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  conceded  that  its  situation  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Secondly,  it  has  long  had  the  reputation,  which  it  richly  deserves,  of 
being  one  of  the  best-kept  houses  in  the  United  States.  Its  dimensions  are  of  the 
amplest  order,  so  that  its  multitude  of  rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms,  are  large,  airy  and 
oommodions ;  and  then  what  glorious  <  look-outs'  they  have !  There  was  not  a  part 
of  the  establishment,  from  cellar  to  roof,  into  which  we  did  not  incontinently  *  poke.* 
We  saw  the  kitchen,  neat  as  wax,  and  large  enough  to  provide  dinner  for  an  army,  and 
famished  with  every  possible  convenience  and  *  improvement ;'  the  dairy-room,  full  of 
bright  milk-pans,  the  cream  mantling  thick  upon  them,  and  close  by  them  piles  of 
golden  butter,  yielded  by  their  predecessois ;  the  meat  and  fish  *  departments ;'  the 
wine-vaults,  full  of  the  <  best  brands ;'  all  and  every  thing,  we  saw ;  and  having  seen, 
the  secret  of  Sherrill's  unequalled  table  *  stood  revealed ;'  a  table  upon  which  *  fish, 
flesh  and  fowl'  are  daily  laid,  cooked  in  a  style  of  unsurpassed  excellence ;  a  table 
laid  in  a  cool,  capacious  Astor* House-like  dining-room,  sitting  in  which,  over  your 
luxurious  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper,  (this  last  with  such  preserves !)  you  can  look 
out,  between  the  courses,  upon  the  blue-green  *  uiitrampled  floor'  of  the  lake,  or  the 
mountains  swelling  gracefully  beyond  ;  thus  satisfying  all  *  the  better  senses'  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  We  wish,  <  let  us  add  in  conclusion,'  to  record  it  as  our  judg- 
ment, and  we  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  that  for  ease  of  access ;  for  perfect 
cleanliness,  comfort,  abundance,  good  cookery,  courteous  attendance ;  for  the  fresh' 
ness  of  every  thing  presented,  and  a  warm  welcome,  the  *  Lake  House'  at  Lake 
George  has  seldom  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  .  .  .  The  piece  entitled  */{«- 
miniscence  of  Scenes  at  Tom's  in  Thames-street,  although  well  written,  hardly 
strikes  us  as  appropriate  to  our  pages.   *  Old  Ben'  must  have  been  *  a  character.'    We 

remember  his  counterpart  in  the  person  of  P ,  the  first  ale-bibber  we  ever  knew. 

He  was  an  English  saddler,  in  the  country,  with  a  'jolly  red  nose,'  bulbous  as  a  short 
beet,  and  a  wig  with  a  bob-tail  cue : 

*  With  bis  ale-dropt  hose, 
And  his  malmsey  nose,' 
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and  other  marked  features  of  sloTenliness  and  dissipation,  he  reminded  one  eootiniially 
of  Chaucek's  description : 

'This  man  to  long  hath  bibbed  ale, 

He  lores  it  more  than  his  TictaTle ; 

Like  to  an  horse  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe, 

Ne  of  his  tayle  behind  he  takes  no  kepe/ 

We  believe  there  is  a  *  compensation*  in  the  life  of  nearly  every  man  in  this  world. 
Ruminating  homeward  through  Hudson-street  the  other  afternoon,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Saint  John's  Square,  we  encountered  a  stalwart  young  man,  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  with  his  arm  thrust  through  an  iron  cog-wheel,  whose  upper  rim  seemed 
deeply  to  indent  his  shoulder.  His  eyes  were  a  dark  hazel ;  his  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  the  hue  of  health ;  the  day  was  intensely  hot ;  the  perspiration  streamed  from 
his  brow,  beneath  his  broad  straw  hat ;  but  he  walked,  notwithstanding  his  load,  with 
an  alert  step.  While  we  were  nearing  him,  a  splendid  carriage,  with  richly-capari- 
soned blood-horses,  rolled  indolently  by ;  and  we  could  plainly  read  in  his  countenance, 
as  he  looked  at  the  sumptuous  vehicle,  that  he  was  contrasting  his  own  condition 
with  that  of  its  more  favored  inmates.  Ah !  if  he  could  but  have  known  allt  as  we 
did !  There  was  a  helpless  invalid  for  life  on  one  seat  of  that  carriage,  who  would 
have  *  bestowed  all  her  goods  to  feed  the  poor,'  could  she  have  been  insured,  for  a  sin- 
l^e  year,  the  health  of  the  toiling  artizan  who  was  at  that  moment  envying  her  con- 
dition. And  on  another  seat  was  a  man  rich  in  *  worldly  gear*  who  was  a  victim  to 
misanthropy ;  who  <  lieth  down  and  riseth  up  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  and  never 
eateth  with  pleasure.'  There  is  a  *  compensation,'  even  in  this  world.  ...  *  Philip 
Kebhn,  Number  ninety.  Main-street,  by  Mr.  Cushlin's  French  boarding-house'  ad- 
vertises as  follows,  on  the  tenth  of  June  *  instimo,'  in  the  St.  Louis,  (Miss.)  <  Repub- 
lican.'    It  is  apparent  that  he  understands  English  only  *  a  few :' 

*  TXTANTED— A  man  of  thirty-six  years  without  wife,  bom  in  Germania,  and  been  twelve 

TV  years  in  France ;  wish  occupation  in  one's  house  American,  or  French  house  where  the 

English  language  is  raeak.    He  prefer  in  a  store  or  bar-room  as  bar-keeper,  or  in  the  countrr  to 

work  in  a  flower  garden ;  in  a  word,  where  he  find  good  occation  to  perfect  in  the  English  lan- 


guage. If  the  gentleman  had  childrens,  and  desires  that  he  give  theirs  lessons  in  the  Germa- 
nia  or  French  language,  practical  and  grammatical,  he  do  it  also,  or  in  the  flute.  He  can  giro 
good  certificats  of  his  conduct  from  Germania,  France  and  the  seventeen  months  that  he  is  here 


nia  or  French  language,  practical  and  grammatical,  he  do  it  also,  or  in  the  flute.     He  can  giro 
ood  certificats  of  his  conduct  from  Germania,  France  and  the  seventeen  months  thi ' '     '   * 
1  America :  he  read  and  write  also  English  ;  but  the  speaken  go  not  yet  so  good.' 

Yaw ;  und  oder  de  writin*  *  go  not  yet  so  goot'  n'ider  ash  'd  will  py-und-py.  Myn- 
heer Keehn.  .  .  .  There  is  a  world  of  true  philosophy  in  these  fine  lines  of  a 
Scottish  poet  We  took  them  the  other  evening,  by  permission  of  a  fair  lady-friend^ 
from  a  volume  of  the  songs  of  her  native  land,  presented  by  her  and  our  esteemed 
friend  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Scottish  vocalist : 

*  CoNViDx  ye  arc  in  Providence,  for  Providence  is  kind, 
And  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes  wi*  calm  and  tranquil  mind ; 
Though  pressed  and  hemmed  on  every  side,  hac  **  '  ' 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 


Though  pressed  and  hemmed  on  every  side,  hae  faith,  an'  ye  '11  win  through, 
"     ilkablf^    -' .^  -    .^-    .     .         ..     - 


'  'Gin  reft  frae  friends,  or  crossed  in  love,  as  whiles  no  doubt  ye  've  been, 
Grief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  heart,  or  tears  flow  from  vour  e'en, 
Believe  it  '  for  the  best,'  and  trow  there's  gude  in  store  for  you. 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

*In  lang,  lang  davs  o'  simmer,  when  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky 
""  '  !  dn      ••-«•-  .  •» 


Refuses  a  wee  drap  o'  rain,  to  Nature  pareh'd  and  dry. 
The  genial  night,  wi'  balmy  breath,  gars  verdui 
And  Uka  blade  o*  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew.' 


Theee  is  a  triangular  island  in  Lake  Oeorge,  which  seems,  while  yon  are  passing 
it  in  the  steamer,  to  belong  to  the  main  land  on  the  west.    It  b  thickly  wooded  and 
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if  about  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  only  resident  upon  its  whole  surf&ce,  and  he  is 
bat  a  recent  coiner,  is  a  solitary  hermit,  with  a  half-clearing  of  about  an  acre  surround- 
ing his  log  shanty.  Here  he  devotes  himself  to  agriculture  and  *  the  fisheries,'  on  a 
■nail  scale,  and  also,  and  mainly,  to  <  self-culture.'  l*he  island  is  full  of  all  kinds  of 
fame ;  and  one  summer  day,  some  four  or  five  yean  ago,  a  party  of  huntsmen  landed 
on  the  widest  end  of  it,  spread  out  so  as  to  have  their  <  base-line'  take  in  every  thing 
betee  them,  and  yelling  like  a  pack  of  wild  devils,  began  their  onward  march.  The 
aaimals,  of  coune,  preceded  them,  their  lunits  every  moment  growmg  narrower  and 
nairower ;  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see,  <  they  say/  when  the  herd  broke  cover  on  the 
■■now  point  of  land  that  runs  into  the  lake.  There  were  two  moose,  three  black 
bean,  one  '  woolly  horse,'  some  twenty  deer,  seven  panthers,  two  foxes,  four  gaunt 
wolves,  one  <  prock,'  one  *  guyanosa,'  and  a  young  Penobscot  ice-breaker.  When  this 
lather  <  mixed  company*  first  stood  revealed,  there  was  a  manifest  coolness  between 
I ;  bat  there  was  no  time  for  the  exhibition  of  animosity.  The  foe  was  behind 
I ;  they  plunged  into  the  lake ;  and  presently  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunts- 
.  .  These  beautiful  lines  are  from  <  The  Fatall  Death  of  the  Emperow  of 
OnveM,*  by  Maekham ,  a  quaint  English  writer  of  the  time  of  Euzabeth  : 

'  Tm  tongs  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention  like  deep  hannony  : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  valne. 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  paine. 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  gloze : 
More  are  men's  ends  mark't  than  their  lives  before. 
The  setting  sun  and  musick  at  its  close, 
As  the  last  tast  of  sweet  is  sweetest  tast, 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past'   . 

The  trip  down  Lake  George  from  the  *  Lake  House,'  on  a  most  glorious  June 
Boming,  was  an  event  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  No  *  dissolving  views'  of  Swiss  or 
Alpine  scenery,  that  we  have  ever  beheld,  exceed  in  beauty  the  scenery  of  Lake 
Geoige,  as  it  grows  or  fades  upon  the  eye  of  the  voyager.  In  one  word,  it  is  tnde- 
9eribabltf  beautiful ;  and  this  <  nobody  can  denjr*  who  has  ever  seen  it  The  white 
nusl-lines  lying  in  the  early  morning  in  strata  midway  up  the  mountains,  noW  rolled 
above  their  tops  in  masses  of  *  cumuli,'  such  as  it  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
our  great  painter  Dueand  to  have  seen ;  billowy  clouds,  that  reflected  not  the  light, 
asr  were  yet  transparencies  through  which  the  light  was  seen ;  but  clouds  iht^t  rolled 
«p  light  in  their  folds,  which  it  permeated  and  pervaded,  producing  effects  beyond 
the  utmost  reach  of  human  pencil.  And  gazing  at  these,  the  fairy  mountains,  the 
emefaid  isles,  or  watching  the  bald-eagle  soar,  or  surveying  in  the  clear  depths  below 
the  finny  tribe  disporting,  we  reached  too  soon  the  precipice  known  as  *Roger^»  Slide,* 
where  that  wily  foe,  as  tradition  relates,  <  slode  down  on  his  haunches,'  <me  wild  win- 
ter day,  and  so  escaped  the  <  blondy  salvages,'  who  were  in  hot  pursuit  Presently 
we  were  ready  to  debark,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  for  'old  Ti.,'  as  in  this  region  they 
term  the  classic  Ticonderoga ;  lamenting  only  that  our  firiend  B  — ,  with  his  facile 
and  grai^io  pencil,  had  not  been  with  us  to  share  our  enjoyment  .  .  .  <  Stanxaa 
to  a  Friend  going  to  California'  not  admissible.  Very  poor.  The  rough  ends  of 
the  lines,  halved  and  <  carried  over  to  balance  of  account,'  remind  us  of  a  stanza  in  a 
parody  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  : 

.  *  Ws  bore  him  home,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

And  told  his  wife  and  ms  daughter 
To  give  him,  next  morning,  a  couple  of  red 
Herring,  with  •oda*water  1' 
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What '  triab'  aoever  the  goId-Beeker  may  encounter,  he  will  be  spared  the  infliction  of 
his  <  friend's  lines.*  By-the-by,  whose  capital  imaginary  lettera  from  EI  Dorado  are 
those  in  the  'Sunday  Timet^  weekly  journal  7  They  are  replete  with  spirit  and  hu- 
mor. ...  *  Thanks,  and  acceptance  bounteous,'  to  the  fair  and  graceAil  young  bride, 
(so  newly  blessed  as  to  start  with  a  smile  at  each  mention  of  her  conjugal  name,  so 
unwonted  to  her  ear)  who,  after  contributing  by  her  very  presence  to  the  '  silent  de- 
lights' of  our  pleasant  party  at  the  *  Lake  House,'  preceded  us  down  the  lovely  Hor- 
rieon.  Our  agreeable  *  antediluvian  friend'  brought  us  the  welcome  poetical '  Tribute' 
from  the  '  Traveller's  Book'  below ;  and  most  grateful  was  it,  at  such  a  time,  to  find 
ourselves  so  kindly  and  tastefully  remembered  by  one  whose  own  happiness  was  so 
w  ell  assured  : 

'  The  poef  s  heart  will  beat 


*Ti»8B  aceiiei  divinely  fair 

Are  fading  from  our  riew ; 
Oar  hearts  the  impreH  there 
Shall  keep  forever  new. 


^th  rapture  at  the  sight ; 
me  painter's  eye  shall  glow 
With  pleasure  and  delight.* 


These  too  were  our  thoughts,  as  reciprocating  cordially  the  *  friendly  sympathy' 
which  dictated  their  transcription,  we  glided  onward  over  the  '  azure  depths'  of  the 
*  Queen  of  Lakes.'  .  .  .  Longpbllow,  in  his  late  work, '  Kavanagh,'  mentions,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  a  boy  who  promised,  if  his  mother  would  not  punish  him,  that  he 
would  *  experience  religion.'  He  should  have  fallen  in,  about  that  time,  with  a  Simon 
Maous,  mentioned  by  'The  Christian  Inquirer*  religious  journal,  who  is  now  travel- 
ling through  a  certain  county  in  New- England,  offering  to  *  convert  souls  at  two  dol- 
lars a  head !'  His  '  custom'  however  is  somewhat  limited,  he  having  scandalized  the 
zealots  who  sustained  him,  <  by  conduct  which  showed  that  he-  had  not  quite  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  carnal  mind.'  .  .  .  Thbre  appears  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number,  reader,  the  '  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers,'  twins;  one  of  whom 
has  *  fallen  asleep,'  but  the  other,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  *  remams  unto  this  pre- 
sent,' and  for  some  fifteen  years  has  variously  chatted  and  gossipped  with  you  in 
these  pages.  Aside  from  the  great  faithfulness  of  this  recent  picture,  as  a  double-like- 
ness, we  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  amiss  for  us  to  say,  that  neither  painter  nor 
engraver,  both  of  whom,  by  universal  concession, '  lead  the  van'  in  their  separate  pro- 
fessions, have  ever  exceeded  the  late  example  of  their  united  skill  which  is  herewith 
laid  before  you.  .  .  .  Should  you  visit  Lake-George,  town-reader,  observe  you  this 
moduM-operandi :  Leave  New- York  in  the  evening,  in  the  *  Nbwton'  or  *  T»ot  ;* 
both  superb  steamers,  with  excellent  captains,  and  most  kind  and  attentive  second 
officers ;  be  m  Troy  at  Coleman's  popular  *  Troy-House'  for  breakfast  —  one  of  Ais 
breakfasts ;  then,  over  a  firm  rail-road,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
to.Saratoga ;  from  which,  if  you  can  get  away,  take  the  Saratoga  and  Whitehall  rail- 
cars  for  Fort- Edward ;  a  trip  which  will  prove  doubly  fruitful  of  interest  and  mstruc- 
tion,  if,  as  in  our  case,  the  present  avocations  of  Mr.  Davison,  the  Prendent,  or  of 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  superintendent,  should  make  them  fellow -passengers  with 
you ;  and  at  or  near  Fort-Eklward  carriages  on  the  new  plank-road  will  convey  you, 
through  Sandy-Hill, Glen's-Falls  and  'The  Notch,'  to  the  'Lake  House'  at  Lake 
George ;  where,  if  there  should  be  time  before  dinner,  our  friend  Gale,  the  careful 
skipper,  may  perhaps  give  you  a  sail  in  his  triumphant  little  yacht,  m  the  naming  of 
which  you  will  see  that  he  has  done  us  an  undeserved  but  a  gratefully-appreciated 
honor.  .  .  .  (D*  Five  pages,  containing  notices  of  ten  new  works,  and  a  variety  of 
'  Gossip,'  including  other  '  incidents  of  travel'  in  our  trip  northward,  although  in  type, 
•re  neceMarily  postponed  until  our  next 
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THE  REVEREND  DANIEL  SHARP,  D.D. 


CHRISTIAN     DIGNITY. 

It  is  not  the  most  common  thing  in  this  age  to  meet  with  men  in 
the  pulpit  who  know  how  to  he  serious  without  severity,  simple  with- 
out msipidily,  humhle  though  dignified,  at  once  firm  and  modest,  cour- 
teous without  fiiwning  and  without  affectation,  full  of  energy  and 
grace.  Such  an  instance,  however,  we  deem  the  experienced  and 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Charles- street  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  In 
bim,  &ce  and  figure,  mental  traits  and  moral  character,  unite  whatever 
we  have  conceived  of  manly  and  ministerial  worth,  equally  poised 
between  ignoble  vacillation  and  arrogant  self-esteem. 

We  think  that  in  this  divine  there  is  a  rare  combination  of  dignity, 
nmplicity  and  practicalness,  which  attributes,  as  they  are  habitually 
employed  by  him  in  sacred  functions,  produce  and  exemplify  per- 
manent power.     We  will  briefly  develop  these  several  points. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Sharp  is  by  nature  uncommonly  dignified  in 
character  and  appearance.  This  is  not  something  put  on,  but  is  inhe- 
rent in  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  in  every  fibre  of  his  body ;  it 
18. 'part  and  parcel'  of  his  nature,  has  'grown  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.'  God  made  him  a  perpendicular 
gentleman,  of  the  noblest  class,  and  we  never  expect  to  see  him  vol- 
untarily assume,  in  any  sense,  the  air  and  attitude  of  a  curved  and; 
sycophantic  charlatan.  But  Dr.  Sharp's  dignity  is  not  stiffness.  Trees 
the  most  inflexible  are  generally  hollow,  so  that  their  stubbornness 
results  mainly  from  the  want  of  heart.  Such  do  not  represent  our 
firiend.  The  mantle  which  invests  him  as  a  prophet  covers  no  cold 
and  apathetic  spirit,  indifierent  to  popular  aspirations  and  unprompted 
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to  great  and  redeeming  deeds.  There  is  doubtless  much  in  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets  that  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  many  portraitures 
drawn  witH  a  powerful  hand,  many  denunciations  fitting  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  unthinking  and  alarm  the  careless.  Every  thing  that 
can  arouse  the  feelings,  terrify  the  imagination,  or  stsu-tle  the  torpid 
conscience,  is  marshalled  by  them  in  rapid  and  formidable  array.  But 
this  resulted  not  from  an  arrogant  or  hollow  profession  ;  it  was  the 
product  and  proof  of  a  powerful  possession.  There  were  heart  and 
soul  in  them.  All  adventitious  circumstances  and  acquired  resources 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  not  each  one,  with  a  live  coal  on 
his  lips,  symbol  of  the  flames  within,  been  himself  the  most  power- 
ful of  prophecies.  What  is  a  minister  at  God's  altar  good  for,  if  he 
is  not  the  living  example,  the  manhood,  the  mighty  individuality  of 
his  race,  that  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  ? 

Dr.  Sharp  is  dignified,  but  not  with  that  sleek  and  pompous  '  ani* 
mality'  that  limits  its  entire  activity  to  the  satisfaction  of  selfish  desires, 
and  never  acts  strenuously  save  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the  magnani* 
mous  to  wound  their  sensibilities  and  oppress  their  rights.  It  is  rather 
of  that  stamp  which  leads  the  unconstrained  contemplator  to  feel  him- 
self ielevate  J  by  what  is  noble,  warmed  by  the  presence  of  the  heroic, 
charmed  and  made  happy  by  the  sight  of  purity  and  loveliness.  In 
him,  as  in  the  m  ajestic  marbles  of  Greece,  there  is  a  severe  and  dignified 
grandeur,  attained  without  affected  sentiment  or  arrogant  display.  It 
is  the  simple  reflection  of  native  integrity  and  the  lucid  excellence  of 
unostentatious  worth,  verifying  the  saying  that '  a  great  river,  in  its 
ordinary  states  is  equal  to  a  small  one  when  swollen  into  a  torrent/ 
Accessible  to  all,  and  dictatorial  to  none,  the  conscious  possession,  and 
yet  extremely  modest  exercise  of  this  grand  quality,  impels  him  to 
say  to  every  young  man  through  his  example,  if  not  by  more  direct 
paternal  advice : 

'  Bk  grave,  be  majesty  thy  constant  aim. 
That  majesty,  that  grace  so  rarely  given 
To  mortal  man,  nor  taught  by  art  but  Hearcn.* 

Simplicity  is  another  trait  intimately  connected  with  dignity  in  the 
mind  and  demeanor  of  Dr.  Sharp.  His  language  and  intention  are 
both  clear,  and  flow  in  the  same  channel ;  there  is  no  cant  or  equivo- 
cation, one  current  passing  through  regions  of  holiness,  harmony,  and 
frank  joy,  the  other  along  the  hidden  districts  of  pretension,  false- 
hood and  hypocrisy.  He  seems  to  have  gathered  trom  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  similar  sources,  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  dissembling  but  plain,  honest  living,  purity  of  intent  and  not  fickle 
protestations,  that  fit  a  soul  for  a  place  in  heaven  ;  as  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  that  proceeds  out  of  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  is  clear 
as  crystal,  and  the  pavement  of  the  city  is  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear 
gl^.  Such  characters  are  not  only  luminous,  but  forcible ;  they  are 
well  lighted  throughout,  and  armed  even  in  their  left  hands,  because 
they  are  fitly  symbolized  by  the  lamp  of  fire  within  the  earthem 
pitcher. 

To  dignity  and  simplicity,  as  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of 
Dr.  Sharp,  practicalnesB  is  associated  and  indissolubly  allied.     Deaa 
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Young,  whose  son  wrote  the  Night  Thoughts,  observes :  '  There  is  often 
times  a  prodigious  distance  betwixt  a  man's  head  and  his  heait ;  such 
a  distance,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  any  correspondence ;  not  to 
belong  to  the  same  person,  nor  to  converse  in  the  same  world.  Our 
heads  are  sometimes  in  heaven,  contemplating  the  nature  of  God, 
the  blessedness  of  saints,  the  state  of  eternity,  while  our  hearts  are 
held  captive  below,  in  a  conversation  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  'T  is 
possible  we  may  sometimes  commend  Virtue  convincingly,  unanswer- 
ably ;  and  yet  our  own  hearts  be  never  affected  by  our  own  argu- 
ments ;  we  may  represent  Vice  in  her  native  dress  of  horror,  and  yet 
our  hearts  be  not  at  all  startled  with  their  own  menaces.  We  may 
study  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  the  truths  of  religion,  and  yet 
all  this  out  of  curiosity,  or  hypocrisy,  or  ostentation ;  not  out  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  or  die  serious  purpose  of  good  living.  All  which 
18  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  consent  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart  are 
two  different  things.'  This  sort  of  divorcement  of  practical  common 
sense  firom  dogmatical  theology,  every  way  inimical  to  spiritual  pro- 
gress and  a  beneficent  life,  has  in  all  ages  but  too  much  characterized 
die  instrucdons  of  the  pulpit.  Why  were  quadrupeds  and  birds  the 
only  animals  brought  to  Adam  to  receive  their  names  from  him  % 
Was  Jesus  Christ,  between  his  death  and  resurrecdon,  what  he  had 
been  before  his  death  and  after  his  resurrection  ?  Was  his  glorified 
body  seated  or  standing  in  heaven  ?  Was  his  body,  which  is  eaten  in 
the  eucharist,  naked  or  clothed  ?  These  questions  are  by  no  means  so 
absurd  as  manv  others  that  might  be  adduced  from  musty  tomes  of 
defunct  polemics,  but  concerning  which  the  practical  preacher  now 
under  consideration  is  little  disposed  to  trouble  himself  or  others.  It 
is  more  in  harmony  with  his  moral  constitudon  and  matured  convic- 
tions to  believe  that,  '  The  religion  which  is  to  open  heaven  in  the 
human  heart  is  as  far  away  from  heated  bigotry  as  from  the  lowness 
of  a  worldly  temper.  To  breathe  warmth  into  the  cold,  generous 
piety  into  the  abject  and  servile,  honorable  views  of  God  and  man 
mto  the  dejected,  timid  and  supersdtious,  should  be  my  end.  Let 
me  live  to  exhibit  the  paternal  character  of  God,  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  his  Spirit,  his  willingness  to  raise  us  to  perfection,  the  glo- 
rious capacities  and  destination  of  man,  the  filial  nature  of  religion, 
die  beauty  of  benevolence,  of  self-denial  and  suffering  in  a  generous 
cause,  die  union  formed  by  a  spirit  of  humanity  between  Goo  and  the 
soul,  the  joy  of  high  moral  sentiment,  the  possibility  of  attaining  to 
sublime  greatness  of  character  and  habitual  largeness  of  sendment 
and  acdon.  Men  are  to  be  regenerated  not  so  much  by  a  sense  of 
die  blessedness  of  goodness  in  the  abstract,  as  by  coming  to  under- 
stand that  disinterestedness,  that  union  with  God  and  his  whole  spi« 
ritual  family,  in  which  goodness  consists.  The  glory  and  nobleness 
of  a  soul  self-surrendered  to  God,  joined  to  him  in  purposes  of  bene- 
ficence, swallowed  up  in  a  pure,  overflowing  love,  must  be  made 
manifest.' 

By  Dr.  Sharp,  the  pulpit  is  regarded  as  the  grandest  sphere  of  in- 
tell^::tual  acdon  on  earth.  He  ever  seems  to  enter  it  sensible  of  its 
exalted  and  solemn  trusts,  conscious  that  he  has  thereby  assumed 
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responsibilities  which  infinitely  transcend  in  importance  those  con- 
nected with  any  other  station  or  pursuit.  This  leads  him  also  to  feel 
that  there  is  no  domain  of  knowledge,  however  ample  or  profound, 
that  should  not  be  explored,  and  no  power  of  the  mind,  however 
lofly  and  powerful,  that  should  not  be  tasked  to  the  utmost  in  order 
properly  to  discharge  functions  so  urgent  in  their  requisitions  and  so 
fearful  in  their  results.  Relying  primarily  on  Divine  influence,  exer- 
cised through  human  industry,  he  copiously  diffuses  the  lessons  of 
practical  godliness  among  his  fellow  men,  that  he  may  instrumentally 
renovate  their  spirits,  reform  their  morals,  and  conduct  them  to  infi- 
nite bliss.  Holiness  he  understands  to  be  profound  and  intense  com- 
munion with  God,  and  the  manifestation  in  our  daily  actions  of  Goo's 
purposes  and  attributes.  Man  in  this  way  partakes  of  the  divine 
nature,  not  by  keeping  his  feelings  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  excitement, 
but  by  causing  his  entire  nature  to  unfold  itself  harmoniously,  at  the 
same  tinlie  becoming  divinely  transformed  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  by 
the  energies  of  heavenly  grace.  Diflering  widely  from  some  of  the 
fundamental  views  in  theology  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Channing,he  would 
yet  concur  with  him,  doubtless,  in  the  following  sentiments  :  '  Are  we 
not  to  aim  chiefly  at  calling  forth  in  men  a  consciousness  of  their  ca- 
pacity for  embracing  God  and  the  universe  in  a  pure  love ;  a  love 
unfolding  without  limit  in  strength  and  vastness  1  Is  not  this  perfec- 
tion of  soul  to  be  brought  before  men  as  a  great  reality  1  Are  they 
not  to  be  taught  to  see  the  germs  of  it  in  the  common  affections  which 
move  them,  in  the  moral  principle,  and  above  all,  in  their  capacity  of 
communion  with  the  Infinite  Fountain  of  all  goodness,  joy,  beauty, 
life  ?  Is  it  not  the  main  design  of  Christianity  to  ^ve  a  revelation 
of  this  love  as  the  end  of  man,  and  as  God's  ever-fresh  inspiration  t 
Is  not  the  world  within  thus  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  spiritual  glory 
of  which  all  outward  splendor  is  the  faint  emblem  made  clear,  until 
men  are  taught  to  feel  a  divine  joy  in  their  own  nature  1  Should 
not  the  great  aim  be  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of 
the  soul,  and  a  reverence  for  the  moral  element  in  man  as  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Infinite  Being,  as  Gt)D's  image,  voice,  life  within  us  t 
He  who  would  pi*omote  this  great  reformation,  for  which  the  religi- 
ous world  is  now  ready,  should  live  with  a  vivid,  absorbing  compre- 
hension of  the  Divine  Life.  It  should  each  day  revive  him,  be  a 
perpetual  light  to  him,  determine  his  views  of  society,  and  give  a  tone 
to  every  word  and  action. 

'  A  new  voice  is  needed,  a  voice  of  the  deepest,  calmest,  most 
quickening  conviction,  in  which  the  whole  soul  speaks,  in  which  every 
affection  and  faculty  is  concentrated.  The  divinity  of  goodness  must 
bum  within  us  ;  must  awaken  all  our  sensibility,  call  the  whole  being 
into  action,  come  forth  irresistibly  as  from  an  exhaustless,  overflow- 
ing fountain ;  must  give  to  the  voice  a  penetrating  power,  and  infuse 
through  the  whole  manner  an  inspiring  animation.  What  is  this  new 
spirit  which  is  striving  to  utter  itself,  to  give  a  new  manifestation  of 
the  soul  in  individuals,  a  new  form  to  society,  and  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm in  overcoming  evil  1  The  knowledge  of  the  Perfect  God  as 
Infinite  Goodness,  Infinite  Energy  of  Good- Will,  All-communicating, 
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All-inspiriDg  Love ;  is  not  this  the  great  truth  ?  Must  not  religion 
be  presented  habitually  as  such  an  exercise  of  the  moral  power  in 
pure,  enlarging  chanty  as  will  bring  us  within  the  near  and  constant 
influence  of  Infinite  Goodness,  till  the  whole  being  is  penetrated  with 
this  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  and  filled  with  trust,  gratitude,  sym- 
pathy, hope,  joyful  cooperation  ]  Philanthropy,  a  noble,  victorious 
benevolence,  like  that  of  Christ,  is  to  be  the  great  end ;  not  a  precise, 
defined  virtue,  but  an  expansive,  ever  enlarging  action  of  goodness. 
And  this  love  must  not  be  vague,  abstract,  spiiitual  merely,  but  wise, 
practical,  specific,  efficient,  just,  tender,  vigorous,  in  all  relations;  of 
home,  of  friendship,  of  society  at  l-arge,  of  patriotism,  of  humanity.' 

We  have  spoken  of  three  prominent  characteristics  in  Dr.  Sharp, 
bis  dignity,  simplicity  and  practicalness.  We  proceed,  fourthly,  to 
remark  that  these  attributes,  in  their  combined  action  and  habitual 
use  by  him,  produce  and  exemplify  permanent  power. 

Ho  possesses  the  happy  art  of  animating  and  dignifying  his  subject 
with  intellectual  grandeur,  of  impressing  upon  it  the  air  of  philo- 
sophic wisdom  and  celestial  virtue.  His  style  is  imbued  with  that 
dignity  which  is  produced  by  independent  reflection  and  the«free 
play  of  a  self-relying  mind.  Fi^m  man  he  seeks  no  homage,  end 
will  pay  none  when  il  is  exacted  by  either  craft  or  force.'  He  is  reli- 
giously resolved  to 

'  Lauoii  at  danger  far  or  nenr : 
Spurn  ntbasenesB,  spurn  at  fear; 
Still  with  perseverinir  misrht, 
tspealc  the  truth,  and  do  the  right  I* 

The  character  of  this  divine  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  another 
of  the  same  name  long  time  ago.  We  refer  to  Doctor,  afterward 
Archbishop  Sharp,  when  he  was  Rector  of  St.  CJiles,  London.  He 
was  compelled  by  conscientious  duty  to  resist  the  king,  and  the  still 
more  infamous  tyrant,  Lord  Chancellor  Jeff*nes.  The  history  of  the 
interview  is  as  follows  : 

*  In  the  year  16S6,  Dr.  Sharp  preached  a  sermon  wherein  he  drew 
some  conclusions  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  show  the  vanity  of 
her  pretensions  in  engrossing  the  name  of  Catholic  to  herself.  The 
sermon  was  complained  of  to  James  IL,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Jefl'ries  was  directed  to  send  for  the  preacher,  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  King's  displeasure.  Dr.  Sharp  according  waited  upon  his  Lord- 
ship with  the  notes  of  his  sermon,  and  read  it  over  to  him.  Whe- 
ther,' says  his  son,  *  the  Doctor  did  this  for  his  own  justification,  and 
to  satisfy  his  Lordship  that  he  had  been  misrepresented,  or  whether 
my  Lord  ordered  him  to  bring  his  sermon  and  repent  it  before  him, 
18  not  certain  ;  but  the  latter  seems  most  prohablo :  because  Dr.  Sharp 
afterward  undei*stood  that  his  lordship's  desio^n  in  sending  for  him  and 
discoursing  with  him,  wa-*,  that  he  might  tell  the  King  that  he  had 
reprimanded  the  Doctor,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  having  given  oc- 
casion of  offence  to  his  Majesty,  hoping  by  this  means  to  release  Dr. 
Sharp  from  any  farther  trouble.  However  it  was,  his  lordship  took 
upon  him,  while  the  Doctor  was  reading  over  his  sermon,  to  chide 
him  for  several  passages  which  the  Doctor  thought  gave  no  occasion 
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for  chiding ;  and  he  desired  his  lordship  when  he  objected  to  these 
less  obnoxious  passages,  to  be  patient,  for  there  was  a  great  deal 
worse  yet  to  corae/ 

It  is  added  that  the  sermon  was  nevertheless  a  good  sermon,  as  tem- 
perate as  it  was  properly  timed.  This  instance  of  fidelity  to  righte- 
ous principle  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  English  history ;  for 
that  sermon  gave  rise  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which,  in  its 
consequences,  produced  within  two  years,  the  revolution. 

The  wisest  of  ancient  legislators,  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
state  in  religion  and  viitue,  believed  it  was  better  that '  the  halls  should 
not  be  filled  with  legal  tablets,  but  the  soul  with  the  image  of  righte- 
ousness.' They  sought  to  elicit  and  fortify  in  every  citizen  a  lively 
sense  of  appropriate  self-respect,  and  to  guard  him  bjr  this  feeling,  not 
by  force  or  fear,  against  all  ignoble  deeds.  Our  doctor  is  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  He  believes  that '  the  plains  are  everlasting  as  the 
hills ;'  and  that  each  order  of.  human  society  is  equally  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Creator's  infinite  designs,  but  that  no  rank 
or  individual  should  be  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  vice.  The  only 
levelling  system  he  regards  with  complacency  is  that  which  aims  to 
exliite  intellectual  action  in  ever^^mind,  and  which  raises  all  to  the 
highest  possible  attainments  of  wisdom  and  moral  worth.  He  has 
no  desire  to  see  such  a  dead  and  uniform  level  as  the  ploughshare 
that  overthrew  Jerusalem,  produced ;  when  down  went  the  streets  and 
market-places,  palaces  and  hovels,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  the  hut 
of  the  beggar,  all  levelled  in  one  undistinguished  mass,  prone  in  the 
dirt,  and  no  more  valuable.  It  is  not  brutal  force  of  any  kind  that 
he  would  see  predominant,  but  the  golden  words  and  conservative  in- 
fluence of  the  wise,  bursting  every  fetter  and  ennobling  every  mind. 
He  would  have  all  men  become  Christians  indeed,  corporators  for 
mutual  eood ;  as  in  the  original  enterpiises  of  religion,  the  Apostle 
exhorted  those  whom  he  addressed  to  become  *  fellow- workers  with 
Christ,'  in  achieving  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  whole  life  of 
this  distinguished  preacher  has  been  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the 
distich : 

'  Smm  all  excess ;  and  with  true  wiidom  deem, 
That  rice  alike  resides  in  each  extreme.' 

Let  us  here  glance  a  moment  more  particularly  at  the  person,  the 
manner,  and  the  professional  influence  of  Dr.  Shai*p. 

Though  evidently  far  advanced  in  life,  he  yet  stands  erect  and  tall, 
elastic  and  energetic,  with  all  the  evidences  of  strong  and  unimpaired 
vitality  about  him.  His  cheek,  though  worn,  has  the^bright  hues  of 
health  upon  it ;  and  though  his  head  is  approaching  baldness,  showing 
that  time  has  snowed  many  years  thereon,  the  vivacity  of  his  eyes, 
that  shoot  their  light  from  beneath  somewhat  shaggy  brows,  exhibits 
mind  whose  faculties,  all  matured  as  they  are,  still  glow  with  inextin- 
guishable flames.  He  has  lived  a  sufficient  number  of  days  on  earth 
to  feel  something  of  their  weariness,  and  to  profit  much  by  their  in- 
struction ;  but  not  enough  to  exhaust  his  genius  or  amiability,  which 
remain  entire  and  abundantly  efflorescent.  Bossuet  and  Milton  were 
both  fifty-nine  when  they  composed  their  most  eloquent  master-pieces. 
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The  author  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  had  little  occasion  to  complain  of 
being  frozen  wi^h  age  while  depicting  the  love  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Queen 
of  England  in  1669,  the  same  year  that  the  persecuted  bard  gave  his 
receipt  for  the  second  five  pounds  paid  for  his  poem.  Yet  Milton 
was  young  to  his  latest  breath ;  and  Bossuet,  with  what  youthful  fire 
does  he  speak  of  his  gray  hair ! 

The  powers  of  Dr.  Sharp  as  a  preacher  have  for  a  long  time  been 
of  a  very  high  order.  Many  congregations,  like  students  at  a  public 
school,  are  induced  to  listen  to  religious  instruction  as  if  it  were  only 
a  part  of  the  mere  routine  of  their  ordinary  occupations.  But  not 
so  with  those  who  have  worshipped  in  the  Charles-street  Church  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years.  When  their  pastor  ascends,  the  pulpit  he 
is  wont  to  fix  every  eye  and  ear  in  earnest  attention.  His  command 
of  clear  and  lofty  diction  ;  his  chaste  but  forcible  delivery ;  the  noble 

Sm  he  instinctively  assumes,  as  the  herald  of  intelligence  from 
eaven ;  and  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  profound  conviction  which 
he  manifestly  entertains  of  the  tinith  of  the  doctrines  which  he  inter- 
prets, and  the  respectful  strenuousness  of  his  adjuration  in  calling 
men's  hearts  to  G-od,  together  with  the  latent  consciousness  in  every 
hearer  of  the  personal  worth  and  professional  integrity  of  the  speaker, 
give  him  every  title  to  be  regarded  as  an  orator  of  the  first  class.  He 
unites  in  himself  an  uncommon  measure  of  independence  and  cour- 
tesy, rugged  power  and  calm  serenity  : 

'  Whilb  Genius,  Practice,  Contemplation  Join, 
To  warm  his  soul  with  energy  dirine.' 

In  the  structure  of  his  discourses  Dr.  Sharp  is  neither  profound 
beyond  human  comprehension,  nor  prolix  beyond  feasonable  endi»- 
rance.  He  does  not  emulate  those  who  are  described  by  an  old 
preacher  in  the  following  words  :  '  As  some  mathematicians  deal  so 
much  in  Jacob's  staff  that  they  forget  Jacob's  ladder,  so  some  physi- 
cians ^GoD  decrease  the  number !)  are  so  deep  naturalists  that  they 
are  very  shallow  Christians.  With  us,  Grace  waits  at  the  heels  of 
Nature,  and  they  dive  so  deep  into  the  secrets  of  philosophy  that 
they  never  look  up  to  the  mysteries  of  Divinity.*  Avoiding  this 
fiiult,  he  as  little  deserves  to  have  it  said  of  him  that '  he  draweth  out 
the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.' 
He  does  not  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  each  sermon  as  if  he  had  a 
journey  to  perform  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  halting  occasionally  to 
expatiate  on  the  same  points  in  every  doctrine  of  his  creed,  tracing 
minutely  the  progress  of  Noah's  ark,  and  all  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  the  downfall  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  together  with  an  apt 
exemplification  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  consequent  thereon. 
Evidently,  the  thin  integument  that  divides  great  wits  from  another 
class  is  not  wanting  in  his  brain.  '  A  very  great  scholar,'  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Eachlird  as  saying,  '  that  such  preaching  as  is  usual  is  a  hin- 
drance of  salvation  rather  than  the  means  of  it.'  It  is  certain  he  did 
not  refer  to  this  distinguished  American  divine,  who  himself  says, 
with  Luther, '  I  would  not  have  preachers  torment  tbeir  hearers  and 
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detain  them  with  long  and  tedious  preaching.'  A  man  may  possess 
great  learning,  doctrines  the  most  orthodox,  and  a  large  measure  of 
sense  the  most  sound,  and  yet  he  without  the  talent  of  arranging 
clearly  and  expressing  forcibly  his  thoughts  in  a  written  or  extempo- 
raneous discourse ;  in  that  case  his  preaching,  as  an  old  writer  has 
said  in  serious  jest,  which  was  designed  for  edification,  turns  to  ^edifi- 
cation. Such  persons  are  not  harmless,  while  they  are  tedious ;  since 
though  they  elicit  no  life,  they  unfortunately  torpify  the  understand- 
ing with  a  fatal  chill,  which  is  sure  to  descend  to  more  vital  regions. 
The  great  and  good  Jeremy  Taylor  felt  compelled  to  say  of  some 
devotional  books,  that  *  they  are  in  a  large  degree  the  occasion  of  so 
great  indevotion  as  prevails  among  the  generality  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, being,'  he  continues,  *  represented  naked  in  the  conclusions  of 
spiritual  life,  without  or  art  or  learning;  and  made  apt  for  persons 
who  can  do  nothing  but  believe  and  love,  not  for  them  that  can  con- 
sider and  love.*  This  appfies  much  more  forcibly  to  stupid,  boiste- 
rous declamation  in  the  pulpit  than  to  vapid  manuals  of  devotion ; 
the  book  may  be  thrown  aside  if  it  is  uncongenial  to  the  taste,  and 
offensive  to  the  judgmen^  of  the  reader,  but  the  tasteless  and  thought- 
less sermon  is  a  positive  infliction  upon  the  helpless  hearer  which  be 
cannot  politely  escape. 

Oratory  in  its  truest  and  greatest  power  has  its  foundations  in  our 
common  nature.  The  father  of  our  race  and  judge  of  our  souls 
designed  not  only  that  ideas  should  be  conveyed  through  the  ear  to 
the  mind,  but  that  deep  and  lasting  impressions  should  be  produced 
on  the  affections  by  appropriate  terms  and  agreeable  tones.  All 
nations,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  are  subjected  to  the  powers  of 
sagacious  eloquence,  and  joyfully  confess  its  influence,  not  only  as  the 
chief  vehicle  of  instruction,  but  as  a  means  of  salvation.  'Manner 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  harbinger  and  herald  of  matter,  summoning  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  to  give  audience  to  the  truth  to  be  communicated, 
and  holding  the  mind  in  a  state  of  abstraction  from  all  other  subjects 
that  would  divert  the  thoughts  and  prevent  impression.  It  is  not 
only  the  more  illiterate  and  feeble-minded,  not  only  the  multitude, 
who  are  led  by  feeling  more  than  by  reason,  that  are  influenced  by 
good  oratory,  but  men  of  the  sturdiest  intellect  and  the  most  philo- 
sophic cast  of  mind.  The  soul  of  the  sage  as  well  as  of  the  savage  is 
formed  with  a  susceptibility  to  the  power  and  influence  of  music,  and 
therefore  also  to  the  power  and  influence  of  elocution.  The  import- 
ance of  manner  is  consequently  great,  yea,  far  greater  than  either 
tutors  or  preachers  have  been  disposed  to  admit.  I  am  aware  that  a 
good  voice  is  necessary  to  good  speaking,  but  not  always  to  earnest 
speaking.  Nature  must  do  much  to  make  a  graceful  and  finished 
orator;  but  still,  in  the  absence  of  this,  an  ardent  mind,  burning  for 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  can,  by  an  impressive  earnestness  of 
manner,  be  a  more  intense  and  effective  speaker,  notwithstanding 
naturally  weak  and  unimpressive  organs  of  speech,  than  the  possessor 
of  the  finest  voice  who  is  destitute  of  a  vivacious  and  ardent  enuncia- 
tion ;  just  as  an  exquisite  performer  can  bring  better  music  out  of  a 
bad  instrument  than  a  bad  musician  can  out  of  a  good  one.     What 
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may  be  done,  where  the  mind  is  resolutely  bent  on  accomplishing  it, 
ibr  supplying  deficiencies  and  correcting  faults  in  elocution,  Demos- 
thenes has  taught  us ;  and  were  half  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  taken 
by  us  to  obtain  a  powerful  and  effective  method  of  pulpit  address, 
which  were  submitted  to  by  this  prince  of  orators  to  become  an  ef- 
fective speaker;  were  we  as  much  set  upon  it  as  he  was,  and  were 
we  to  give  ourselves  to  the  same  means,  by  declaiming  to  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  or  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  determining  to  overcome  every 
obstacle,  we  too  should  be  orators,  and  that  too  in  a  still  better  cause 
than  his.' 

John  Angell  James,  from  whom  the  above  extract  is  taken,  is  a  fine 
critic  on  pulpit  eloquence ;  and  so  was  his  renowned  countryman, 
the  great  Robert  Hall.  The  latter,  speaking  of  the  late  truly  inte- 
resting  and  much  lamepted  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  remarks: 
*  The  writer  of  this  deeply  regrets  his  never  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  powers;  but  from  all  he  has 
heard  from  the  best  judges,  he  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  his  talents 
ro  the  pulpit  were  unrivalled,  and  that  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would,  in  all  probability  have  carried  the  art  of  preaching  to  a  greater 
perfection  than  it  ever  attained,  at  least  in  this  kingdom.  His  elo- 
quence  appears  to  have  been  of  the  purest  stamp,  effective  not  osten- 
tatious ;  consisting  less  in  the  preponderance  of  any  one  quality  re- 
auisite  to  form  a  public  speaker,  than  in  an  exquisite  combination  of 
lem  all ;  whence  resulted  an  extraordinary  power  of  impression, 
which  was  greatly  aided  by  a  natural  and  majestic  elocution.*  In  this 
last  expression  Mr.  Hall  has  disclosed  much  of  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  popularity  and  usefulness  :  '  a  natural  and  majestic  elocu- 
tion,* accompanied  with  a  most  engaging  countenance  and  form,  set- 
ting forth  with  simple  and  unaffected  earnestness  of  manner,  the 
grand  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth,  constituted  the  charm,  and  led 
to  the  success  of  this  most  captivating  preacher  of  modern  times.* 

Dr.  Sharp's  elocution  is,  like  every  thing  else  about  his  character, 
dignified  and  impressive ;  a  happy  medium  between  frigid  sloth  and 
violent  extravagance.  In  gesticulation  he  is  not  an  instance  of  mode- 
ration, like  the  one  celebrated  by  Giraldus,  a  native  of  Wales,  who 
relates  in  his  topogi-aphy  of  Ireland,  that  St.  Kewen,  being  at  prayer 
with  outstretched  hands,  a  swallow  entered  at  the  window  of  his  cell 
and  laid  an  Qgg  in  one  of  his  hands  !  The  saint  did  not  drop  his  hand, 
nor  did  he  close  it,  till  the  swallow  had  laid  all  her  eggs  and  hatched 
her  brood  !  In  memory  of  this  act  of  kindness  and  patience,  con- 
dnoes  the  annalist,  the  statue  of  the  hermit  in  Irelanu  is  holding  a 
•wallow  in  one  hand.  Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  watch 
Dr.  Sharp  as  having  announced  his  theme  and  unfolded  its  inherent 
indrviduality  and  nobleness  of  doctrinal  truth,  he  deliberately  lays  off 
his  glasses,  while  premeditated  argument  swells  on  his  view,  and  spon- 
taneous emotion  fires  substantial  thought,  winging  it  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  force  of  extemporaneous  conception ;  have  seen  him  turn 
from  his  manuscript,  first  to  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  then  to  anniher, 
revealing  to  all,  eloquence  kindling  in  his  eye,  flushing  on  his  cheek, 
burning  through  every  vein,  vitalizing  every  muscle,  enlarging  and 
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beautifying  his  noble  and  grraceful  form  with  preternatural  splendor, 
while  his  long  speaking  arms,  obedient  to  his  intense  conviction  and 
harmonious  with  the  mellow  thunder  of  his  tones,  waved  an  aw^l 
iHajesty  of  thought  into  his  spell-bound  audience ;  know,  better, 
deeper,  more  thnlling,  than  this  poor  dull  pen  can  describe,  that  his 
action  is  not  of  the  kind  that 

'  Which  aheds  o*er  all  the  sleeping  TCane 
A  soft  noctamal  day.' 

Whenever  we  visit  Boston,  we  manage,  if  possible^  to  steal  in  and 
listen  to  this,  from  our  boyhood,  favorite  preacher ;  and  often,  hav- 
ing witnessed  and  felt  more  of  oratorical  and  ministerial  excellence 
than  is  indicated  above,  we  have  come  away  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  lago :  '  From  this  time  forth  I  never  will 
speak  more !' 

The  form  of  Dr.  Sharp's  composition  exactly  comports  with  his 
manner,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  There  is  the  least  possi- 
ble artificialness  in  its.  structure  and  language.  His  main  positions 
stand  out  with  a  lucid  and  palpable  signincance,  while  even  the  most 
subdued  narrative  portions  are  in  a  degree  luminous,  *  like  the  white 
nebulous  matter  between  stars.'  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
deals  in  a  profusion  of  arbitrary  numerical  divisions,  which  have  as 
little  to  do  with  true  eloquence  as  the  illegitimate  children  of  an 
abbot  of  Novels  were  decorative  of  his  sacred  profession,  concern- 
ing whom  Chateaubriand  testifies  that  he  had  exactly  eighteen. 
Neither  would  we  convey  the  impression  that  our  preacher's  rheto- 
ric is  vivid  in  spots,  not  by  virtue  of  the  increased  brilliancy  of  gene- 
ral excellence  therein,  but  in  contrast  with  surrounding  opaqueness ; 
*  like  a  stray  gleam  of  thought  in  an  idiot's  brain.'  On  the  contrary, 
while  in  his  manner  we  are  not  oppressed  by  '  the  wild  and  whirl- 
wind touch  of  passion,'  but  exhilarated  by  flexile  strength  and 
translucent  majesty,  so  his  language  is  throughout '  softly  sublime, 
like  lightnings  m  repose,'  and  with  a  pure  elegance  is  moulded  into 
sentences  full  of  *  rich  dark  ivy  thoughts,  sunned  o'er  with  love.' 
With  all  his  vigor,  he  has  no  violent  attitudes,  no  paradoxical  enig- 
mas, and  no  inflated  expressions  :  the  forcible  naturalness  of  his  style 
is  equalled  only  by  its  graceful  propriety  and  manifest  purpose  of 
achieving  the  greatest  amount  of  enduring  good. 

All  persons,  in  a  specific  measure  harmonious  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  each,  seek  entertainment  and  amusement.  Both  of  these 
are  essential  to  effective  speaking  in  every  sphere ;  but  between 
them  there  is  a  generic  difference  of  the  broadest  kind.  Amusement 
signifies  the  excitement,  especially  the  comic  excitement,  of  our  su- 
perficial powers.  Entertainment  signifies  the  delighted,  the  some- 
what tfagical  exhilaration,  but  not  too  absorbing,  attention  of  all  our 
higher  capacities.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  with  impunity 
be  indulged  in  long.  Even  the  most  frivolous  feels  that  he  was 
made  for  something  higher  than  mere  transient  enjoyment.  All 
men  have  a  perception,  however  dim,  that  enterprise  and  thought 
are  the  destiny  and  peculiarity  of  their  race.    Aware  of  these  facts. 
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and  also  impelled  by  appropriate  religious  motives,  tbe  object  of 
every  palpit  orator  shoula  always  be  to  instruct  by  seeking  to  im- 
prore,  and  to  entertain  by  seeking  to  instruct.  Many  preachers 
seem  to  be  monotonous,  because  they  recur  perpetually  to  some 
central  subject,  while  others  seem  to  be  diversined  by  the  unceasing 
novelty  V>f  their  subjects ;  whereas,  as  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
Dr.  Sharp,  it  is  the  former  who  are  really  varied  through  the  diversity 
of  their  ideas,  and  the  latter  who  are  really  monotonous  from  the 
mental  poverty  and  meagreness  they  exhibit  amid  the  multiplicity  of 
the  topics  they  treat.  It  is  manifestly  the  object  of  the  preacher  in 
Question  to  instruct,  to  reveal  to  the  mind  of  his  audience  the  gran- 
deurs of  the  universe,  in  illustration  of  the  grandeurs  of  revealed 
religion.  He  does  not  aim  to  encumber  and  conAise  their  faculties 
with  the  paltry  facts  of  a  shallow  information,  but  to  pervade  find 
quicken  tnem  with  the  loftiest  knowledge ;  to  show  them  the  divine 
and.  blissful  laws  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  governed,  and  the 
plana  of  mercy  to  his  creatures  therein  realized ;  to  point  out  and 
explain,  in  modes  diversified  to  meet  the  tastes  and  apprehension  of 
each,  the  relation  which  man  sustains  to  Christ  as  the  Redeemer, 
the  Spmrr  as  Sanctifier,  and  to  all  the  dominions  of  Nature  and 
Grace  through  which  the  individual  soul,  upheld  and  perfected  by 
divine  agencies,  is  destined  to  work  out  its  interminable  and  glo- 
riously sublime  career.  Executing  this  grand  embassage  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  thoughtful  and  alarmed  inquirer,  his  sympathetic  in- 
struction will  fall  gently  and  with  soothing  effect,  '  like  a  snow-flake 
on  a  fevered  lip.'  It  has  been  well  said,  that '  he  is  not  the  greatest 
man  who,  vnth  a  giant  intellect,  startles  the  multitude  as  with  sud- 
den thunder.  The  impression  left  behind  is  not  agreeable  and  last- 
ing. He  who  would  stir  up  the  soul  must  have  a  calm,  sympathizing 
heart  It  is  this  which  vibrates  through  the  hutnan  breast,  leaps  in 
the  vrarm  pulses,  and  urges  us  to  deeds  of  mercy.  The  man  whose 
sympathies  are  with  common  humanity,  whose  heart  is  moved  by 
pore  benevolence,  breathes  thoughts  that  will  never  die.  Like  the 
silent  dews,  they  descend  in  the  bosom  to  cheer,  to  bless  and  to  save. 
The  breath  of  true  life  is  thus  felt  in  the  heart.  Such  a  writer  blends 
genius  with  humanity,  and  is  destined  to  sway  the  multitude  and 
urge  them  on  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  unending  glory.' 

This  may  be  most  appropriately  applied  to  the  divine  before  us. 
In  the  calm  joys  of  domestic  life  and  tbe  more  gentle  duties  of  the 
pastorate,  his  spirit  is  cheerful  and  placid,  *  like  a  white  dove,  wing- 
sunned  through  the  blue  sky.'  Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  shows 
that  he  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Whenever  individual  arrogance  or 
consolidated  tyranny  attempts  to  check  his  free  thought  or  control 
his  conscientious  action,  then  how  the  lion  rouses  within  him  !  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  offending  party  will  be  told  :  *  Ye  hate  the  truth 
as  snails  salt ;  it  dissolves  ye ;'  but  such  repugnance,  in  whatever 
quarter  it  abounds,  will  not  cripple  tbe  action  of  a  clear-seeing  and 
well-intentioned  man.  He  'scorns  to  forge  the  fetters  he  would 
scorn  to  wear ;'  and  any  persons  who  should  attempt  to  make  him 
either  a  captive  or  a  dupe  would  be  quite  likely  to  have  their  labor 
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for  their  pains.  With  not  less  energy  of  indignation  and  argument 
is  he  ever  ready  to  resist  •  that  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd.' 
Some  of  us  will  never  forget  the  torrent  of  Chnstian  eloquence  he 
poured  forth  the  Sabbath  morning  after  the  burning  of  the  convent 
at  Charlestown,  in  dignified  but  severe  denunciation  of  that  event. 
Claiming  unshackled  freedom  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious 
sentiments,  he  is  equally  rigid  and  energetic  in  insisting  on  the  same 
immunities  for  all  mankind. 

As  i)r.  Sharp  through  his  own  nature  feels  by  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  deep  sympathy  the  greatness  of  humanity,  so  is  he 
prompt  to  recognise  and  revere  every  development  of  that  greatness 
m  his  fellow  men.  Hence  the  particular  regard  he  ever  has  in  store 
for  the  aspiring,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his  conduct  toward  all  per- 
sons of  worth.  Sunshine  and  stoim  have  swept  over  him  with  fre- 
quent vicissitude,  and  have  left  him  just  where  he  was  long  ago,  the 
undismayed  and  immovable  friend  of  truth  on  a  stormfu!  and  treache- 
rous earth  ;  still  faithful  found,  in  *  her  midnight  shadow,  her  meri- 
dian glow.'  Out  of  suffering,  as  well  as  out  of  joy,  he  has  raised 
into  noble  relief  before  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  under  his 
ministry  no  dim  example  of  the  eternal  enduring  of  fortitude  and 
affection,  of  mercy  and  conscientious  consecration  to  duty  ;  as  when, 
by  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  and  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  seen  in  the  chastisement,  and  his  love  was 
manifested  to  the  despair  of  men.  Perpetually  has  he  been  em- 
ployed, through  scores  of  years,  in  sowing  the  good  seed,  and  has 
witnessed  no  small  share  of  blessing  in  the  springing  thereof,  though 
some  of  it  has  brought  forth  wild  grapes  in  the  end.  It  was  not 
from  any  malice  mingled  in  the  planting,  nor  by  any  intentional 
neglect  in  the  husbandry  thereof,  if  in  the  vineyard  of  his  care  there 
has  ever  appeared  the  deadly  gourds  of  Gilgal.  A  golden  thread  of 
purest  eloquence  has  run  through  tho  silvery  web  of  a  long  profes- 
sional career ;  but  even  that  is  dim  compared  with  the  moral  sublime 
of  his  life.  The  writer  would  blot  that  last  sentence,  spontaneous  in 
its  origin  as  it  is,  fearing  to  offend  the  modesty  of  its  subject ;  but 
to  erase  a  truth  so  manifest  and  just  would  not  be  genial  to  thousands 
of  attesting  hearts.  We  indite  what  is  contained  herein  entirely 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  friend ;  and  should  our  enthusiastic 
sentiments  ever  meet  his  eye,  we  pray  him  to  pardon  what  it  is  hard 
for  the  grateful  not  to  express.  Hereafter,  the  better  and  more  dis- 
creetly endowed  may  give  vent  to  their  long-treasured  encomium 
over  unconscious  dust ;  but,  claiming  to  be  as  sincere  at  least  as 
they,  and  as  conscious  of  indebtedness  for  advice  and  fostering  care 
in  the  gloomiest  hours,  we  venture  in  broad  day  to  put  on  record 
here  our  filial  reverence  and  undisguised  esteem.  Germs  long  since 
planted  in  our  young  heart  have  grown  into  a  handful  of  flowers, 
pure,  we  think,  and  somewhat  fragrant,  though  they  are  wild.  These 
we  are  not  ambitious  to  reserve  as  a  garland  for  the  tombstone  alon.e, 
in  honor  of  crumbling  dust;  but  because  we  have  thrilled  under  the 
living  spirit,  and  been  blessed  with  an  invaluable  example,  we  would 
approach  with  an  aflection  kindred  to  his  own,  and  lay  our  rustic 
wreath  on  his  warm,  manly  brow. 
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The  remarks  just  inscribed  remind  us  of  that  large  and  beloved 
circle,  now  scattered  in  many  families,  who  not  only  call  Dr.  Sharp 
friend  or  pastor,  but  by  a  still  more  endearing  name.  They  best 
know  that,  whatever  he  may  be  in  the  public  estimation,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  high  oratoiical  power,  the  aspect  which  to  them  is 
most  divine,  and  will  be  the  last  to  fade,  is  the  one  that  mantles  him 
in  his  own  delighted  domestic  circle.  Who  that  has  ever  seen  him 
at  the  frugal  board  or  hospitable  fire-side,  with  wife,  sons,  daughters, 
children  and  grandchildren,  all  sinking,  or  rather  elevating  their 
relationships  into  the  single  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  love,  chat- 
ting, singing,  reading  for  mutual  delight,  or  bending  together  io 
common  prayer,  can  ever  forget  the  impression  thereby  received  of 
home-born  bliss,  or  could  ever  hope  to  embody  it  in  adequate  ex- 
pression ]  Wordsworth  perceived  the  most  fitting  symbol  of  the 
character  we  have  imperfectly  sketched  —  fidelity  in  sacred  functions 
and  local  attachment  to  secluded  joys — when,  in  his  address  to  that 
choral  glory  of  old  England,  the  sky-lark,  he  exclaimed  : 

*  Trrs  of  the  wise,  who  soar  but  never  roam, 
Tme  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home  I' 

Qualified  beyond  most  men,  by  nature  and  protracted  cultivation, 
to  '  disturb  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shake  one  world  by  the 
thunders  of  another,'  Dr.  Sharp's  influence  will  continue  to  bless 
mankind  long  after  his  depaiture  to  the  faithful  servant's  reward ; 
even  as  the  lieht  of  a  star  would  shine  with  undiminished  purity  and 
power  centuries  after  its  extinction. 
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AcRosB  the  tranquil  waten  of  the  night, 

Where  silv'ry  moonbeams  play, 
The  sweetest  tones  of  music  and  delight 

Are  borne  on  airs  away ; 
I  see  the  bark  at  ease  upon  the  breast 

Of  the  calm  river  wide  ; 
I  bear  the  pleasing  echoes  that  infest 

That  cool  vale  near  its  ride  ; 
And  every  thine  around  me,  and  above, 

Is  calm  and  dear  and  sweet ; 
These  precious  airs  are  but  the  breath  of  love 

Borne  from  her  calm  retreat 
O,  moon  !  bright  waters !  and  ye  dulcet  strains  I 

Ye  soothe  us  with  delight ; 
While  hope  among  our  yearning  kind  remains^ 

Your  power  shall  hallow  night. 
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'  Cazx  for  th«  robin  r«d«breaat  and  tbe  wr«n« 

Since  o'er  ihady  grovei  they  hover. 

And  with  leaves  of  floWers  do  cover 
The  friendleM  bodies  of  vmboried  nten.'— Wbbstsjl 


Tht  clear  familiar  noted  recall 
The  inmates  of  my  father's  hall ; 
The  mother  on  whose  breast  I  lay 
Ere  known  was  one  unhappy  day ; 
My  blushing  sisters,  in  the  pride 
Of  beauty  springing  side  by  side. 
And  playful  brothers,  fair  of  face, 
My  chubby  rivals  in  the  race. 

The  Past  its  portal  open  flings. 
And  Memory  expands  her  wings : 
Again  a  rosy,  laughmg  child, 
I  thread  the  mazes  of  the  wild. 
And  mark  the  rounding  out  thy  nest, 
Ruffling  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 
Or  listen  to  thy  mellow  lay 
When  mourning  the  declme  of  day. 

I  hear  thy  sofUy-warbled  strain. 
And  olden  dreams  come  back  again : 
While  airy  shapes  are  drawing  near. 
The  voices  of  the  dead  I  hear ; 
I  stand  in  thought  beneath  the  shade 
Of  trees  by  my  own  planting  made, 
And  on  the  river's  willowed  shore 
Stroll  with  my  rod  and  line  once  more. 

Tradition  tells  a  tale  of  thee 
Forever  dear  to  memory : 
When  the  lost  children,  side  by  side, 
In  the  dark  wood  lay  down  and  died. 
Arm  locked  in  arm,  a  heavenly  pair, 
For  earth  too  sweet,  for  life  too  fair. 
Dropping  bright  leaves,  their  forms  to  cover. 
Above  them  thou  didst  gently  hover. 

Bird  of  my  choice !  a  boon  I  crave : 
Go  seek  my  little  dauflfater's  grave, 
And  warble  on  the  oak  that  grows 
Near  the  green  couch  of  her  repose ; 
When  livinff,  with  delighted  ear 
She  listened  oft  thy  song  to  hear. 
And  dapped  her  tiny  hands  when  spring 
Brought  thee  from  far  on  fluttering  wing. 
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Mb.  Editob  :  a  little  leisure-time,  a  sliefat  acquaintance  with  thoBe 
beautiful  tongues,  the  idioms  of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  possession  of  a 
small  but  choice  library  of  the  same,  and  an  inyinciole  '  cacoethes 
scribendi,'  induce  me  to  inquire  whether  some  random  translations, 
however  poorly  executed,  will,  in  your  better  judgment,  contribute 
aught  to  the  pleasure  or  insti'uction  of  your  many  and  intelligent 
readers  ¥  If  the  first  specimen  I  shall  offer  from  my  collection  be 
meet  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  and  win  your  and  my  readers' 
approbation,  I  may  from  time  to  time  knock  at  your  door  yet  again 
and  again  for  admittance.  For  the  present,  I  look  into  the  second 
volume  of  '  Apuntes  ;*"  and,  pleased  with  the  style  and  thought  of 
Medrazoy  cull  a  sweet  flower  from  his  fragrant  bouquet.  But  before 
rendering  into  our  vernacular  the  delicate  production  of  our  author, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  tell  your  readers  wno  Medrazo  is.  He  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  the  year  1816,  and  is  son  of  Don  Jose  de  Medrazo 
and  Doiia  Isabel  KUntz.  Having  received  a  finished  education  at 
the  Seminary  of  Nobles  in  Madnd,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  Toledo,  declined  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  finally  comiected  himself  at  Madrid  with  the 
periodical  press,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  contributions  tc 
the  '  Artbta  and  Espaiiol.'  As  a  sense  of  its  appreciation  of  his 
merits,  the  ancient  '  Academia  de  los  Arcades'  at  Rome  admitted 
Medrazo  into  its  bosom  in  1837,  under  the  name  of  '  Mneseo  Bdtico.' 
Don  Pedro  Medrazo  is,  therefore,  one  of  Spain's  most  illustrious 
authors,  and  the  following  fragment  may  give  your  readers  some  idea 
of  his  claims  to  that  title.  s. 

JrMkA«^fra,Jllkiy28,1849.  

LAURA     AND     PETRARCH. 

We  of  the  present  day  cannot  comprehend  those  ancient  loves; 
that  timid  and  respectfril  love  which  endured  so  many  years,  which 
fed  alone  on  the  memory  of  the  lightest  benefit  conferred,  of  the 
most  insignificant  token  of  preference,  upon  the  hope  of  even  the 
smallest  favor;  that  love  which  was  profaned  by  merely  being 
breathed  into  mortal  ear,  and  which  the  enamored  confided  only  to 
their  brothers,  the  angels,  and  those  loves  nestled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heart,  as  in  an  impenetrable  sanctuary,  closed  to  every  profane 
look,  and  were  full  or  consolation  for  every  kind  of  sorrow ;  they 
were  the  motive-power  of  existence,  the  breath  of  life,  the  sacred 
fire^of  inspiration,  to  artist  and  poet.  Believe  not  that  art  alone  has 
created  those  celestial  Madonnas,  replete  with  candor  and  beauty, 
which  00  many  immortal  brushes  have  left  us  as  a  legacy ;  those 
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female  faces  which  poetry  has  decked  with  all  its  spells,  with  all  its 
spirituality.  Believe  not  iu  this  vague,  mysterious,  uncertain  inspi- 
ration ;  the  whole  glory  of  the  work  belongs  to  a  recollection.  That 
Madonna  before  which  we  bend  the  knee,  that  woman  veiled  by  the 
wonders  of  poesy,  is  some  unknown  object  of  a  poet*s  love  ;  one  of 
those  loves  which  he  has  kept  concealed  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
without  inscribing  on  the  portrait  the  name  of  his  model ;  Seeming 
himself  most  happy  if,  upon  his  canvass  or  amid  his  verses,  shall 
beam  forth  something  of  that  light  and  radiance  which  alike  caused 
him  felicity  and  torment.  And  when  the  people  in  crowds  stood  in 
ecstasy  before  some  picture  where  smiled  some  enchanting  woman, 
when  admiration  centred  upon  the  niost  delicate  creation  that  ever 
poetry  might  conceive,  *  How  lovely !'  exclaim  the  delighted  visitors  ; 
and  he,  the  painter  or  poet,  in  silence  sighed,  *  How  like  !' 

Ah  !  we  shall  never  know  those  loves  again  !  In  these  our  days 
all  true  passion,  all  profound  sentiment,  is  deemed  lidiculous.  Happy 
lovers  they  who  lived  in  the  age  of  chivalry  !  — then  was  such  love  felt 
and  undei*stood  !  Then,  and  when  manners  and  customs  retained 
something  of  the  reflection  of  tradition,  when  the  beautiful  sun  of 
faith  shone  even  in  its  setting  —  for  in  the  days  of  romance  and  ballad 
respect,  veneration  and  idolatry  were  the  property  of  love  —  and 
those  bewitching  dames  feared  not  to  entrust  them  to  the  sole  vigi- 
lance of  their  cavaliers  in  their  journeys  through  savage  deseits  and 
deserted  forests. 

Oh,  Petrarch  I  hence  the  noble  and  virtuous  lady  of  thy  heart 
feared  not  to  stand  alone  beside  thee  on  the  bank  of  yon  fountain  ; 
hence  in  the  hot  summer  time  there  did  ye  ramble  together,  abstracted 
from  the  world,  dreaming  of  felicity,  and  breathing  love  and  poetry  ; 
those  precious  hours  of  delight  veiled  by  yon  embowering  trees  with 
a  transparent  atmosphere  of  freshness  and  verdure  !  Like  Tasso, 
oh,  poet !  naught  didst  thou  then  ask  of  thy  love,  when  thou  didst 
hope  so  much,  and  didst  promise  thyself  so  little  : 

*  Molto  crama,  poco  epera,  e  nulla  chiede/ 

Yes !  this  love  fed  in  such  a  manner,  for  so  many  years,  a  love 
which,  resisting  absence,  lived  in  melodious  song,  mingling  with  the 
murmuring  sound  of  Yalchiusa's  waters,  incorporating  its  feeble  and 
delicate  accents  of  sadness,  pure  and  aromatic  as  the  voice  of  an 
angel  who  arises  from  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  with  the  mysterious 
echoes  which  wander  over  the  airy  rainbows  of  this  solitary  fountain, 
which  recalls  the  fount  where  so  many  sweet  moments  were  once 
enjoyed,  which  reposes,  agitated  and  murmuring  as  the  rural  maid 
who  moves  her  smiling  lips,  and  sleeping,  smiles  in  dreams  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  ;  this'li)ve,  which  feeds  on  memory  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  river  Colon,  so  sweetly  exclaiming : 

*  OvTWQUK  ffli  occhi  Volgo, 
Trovo  nn  dolce  aereno 
Penaando;  qui  percope  il  rago  lane.' 

(Where'er,  in  thought  immeraed, 
I  tarn  my  eyea,  a  aweet  repoae 
I  find,  by  the  Tigrn  liffat  impraaaed.) 
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This  love,  which  the  marriage  even  of  the  beautiful  Laura  of  Noves, 
that  love  which  gave  no  cause  of  fear  or  uneasiness  to  the  Signer  de 
Sade,  her  husband,  seems  to  us  of  the  present  day  extravagant  and 
even  impossible ;  sometimes  it  inspires  only  a  doubt  or  smile  of  de- 
rision. And  yet  thus  lived  the  poet ;  singing  his  dame,  his  absent 
mistress,  the  woman  who  belonged  to  another,  and  who  only  be- 
longed to  him  in  his  verse,  poor  poet !  The  memory  of  a  glove, 
which  by  chance  she  let  fall,  and  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  the 
souvenir  of  that  white  and  perfumed  hand,  to  which  he  had  restored 
it,  and  which,  by  inadvertence  or  for  support,  had  once  pressed  his 
arm,  was  the  only  inspiration  of  his  lyre  ;  while  for  the  heart  of  the 
lady  of  Sade,  the  memory  of  her  Petrarch,  of  her  poet,  was  a  thought 
at  once  sweet  and  melancholy.  Hence  she  concealed  it  not  from 
her  lord  ;  hence  this  thoueht  caused  her  no  pain,  when  she  caressed 
the  blond  locks  of  the  children  who  surrounded  her.  The  two 
passed  their  lives  in  the  luxury  of  such  chaste  and  peculiar  affec- 
tion, that  when  Laura  died,  her  poet,  mingling  his  tears  with  those 
of  the  Lord  de  Sade,  mourned  for  her  the  balance  of  his  existence. 
Ah  !  when  shall  we  experience  love  so  pure  and  poetic  ! 


lines:    the    brook. 

Without,  mid-Jtme  is  blazing  in  its  might, 
But  what  delicious  coolness  here !  Its  flowen 
The  lanrel  shows  from  its  thick  glossy  bowers ; 

Trees  twine  an  arbor  o'er  so  dense,  the  sight 

Sees  the  Uae  sky  in  speckles,  and  the  light 

Dances  like  golden  insects  on  the  water. 

The  snowy  lily,  that  most  delicate  daughter 

Of  all  the  graceful  oflbpring  of  the  brook. 
Stoops  to  the  hair-foot  of  the  velvet  bee. 

And  now  it  dips,  as  fix>m  yon  gold-green  nook 
A  furrow  meets  it,  by  the  wood-duck's  breast 
Raised,  as  she  launches  dart-like  from  her  nest. 
And  seeks  yon  isle  of  water- cresses.    See 

That  purple  shape !  — the  keen  King-fisher  dashes 
From  the  dead  limb  on  which  he  long  has  stood. 

Watching  his  finny  prey ;  bis  plumage  flashes 
A  moment,  and  he 's  passed  within  the  wood 

That  walls  the  opposite  bank.    How  beautiful 
Yon  sight ;  the  little  timid  muskrat  swinuning 
By  that  smooth  green-swaid,  the  ftill  current  rimming, 

Nibbling  the  plant,  or  giving  passing  pull 

To  the  long  vine  that  hangs  down  its  green  trimming ; 

But  now  his  sharp  black  bea£  of  eyes  have  caught 
My  form,  and  he  is  gone.    Most  sweet  the  purl 
Of  this  small  water-oreak ;  one  sunny  curl 

Of  foam  up-rising  from  the  plunge.    How  fraught 

With  lovely,  changing  things  is  every  spot 

Of  nature !    God  has  made  His  world  o'erflowing 
With  beauty,  and  with  lip  and  heart  all  glowing 

To  Him,  our  praise  should  rise,  and  weary  not  ^ 
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L0N6IKO8. 


BT    J.    A,    SWAX. 


Wk  will  be  strong,  whatever  fate  hang  o'er  us. 

In  noble  porpoee  and  in  tmth  confide ; 
And  when  heart- joys  ebb  moomfully  before  us. 

Will  wait  with  patience  the  returning  tide. 

We  will  be  strong,  nor  in  the  night  of  sorrow 

Be  bowed  to  earth,  as  hoping  no  relief; 
There  is  no  night  bat  it  shall  have  a  morrow. 

And  joys  may  penetrate  the  depths  of  grief. 

We  sigh  for  truer  sympathy ;  we  weary 
Of  formal  friends,  whose  hearts  beat  not  with  ours : 

Beneath  their  look  the  world  seems  dull  and  dreary ; 
Cold  are  its  hills  and  leafless  are  its  bowers. 

We  would  be  loved  with  pure  and  fond  aflTection, 
Which  knows  no  shade  of  change  and  fears  for  naught; 

And  when  alone,  would  love  the  recollection 
That  kindly  ones  are  with  us  still  in  thought 

Would  have  one  bosom,  in  whose  deep  recesses 
The  thoughts  we  long  to  speak  may  garnered  be  ; 

The  holy  secrets  which  the  heart  confesses. 
Then  only,  when  it  loves  most  tenderly. 

The  soul  should  tell  its  wanto,  its  aspirations, 
That  it  may  hear  some  sympathetic  tone ; 

We  gain  redoubled  strength  by  these  vibrations 
Of  thoughts  which  are,  and  yet  are  not,  our  own. 

Bright  scenes  of  beauty,  with  their  route  appealmgs. 

Invite  us  to  put  on  their  happy  mood  ; 
But  sadly  beautiful  are  such  revealings 

To  him  who  worships  thtm  in  solitude. 

Perchance  it  may  not  be ;  the  things  we  cherish 
Like  shadows  may  appear,  then  peas  away  ; 

We  will  not  droop,  though  all  our  best  hopes  perish. 
But  wait  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 

The  bitter  waters  with  the  sweet  are  flowing ; 

The  snake  that  stings  bears  yet  an  antidote ; 
Beside  the  poison  tree  a  balm  is  growing. 

Where  there  is  wrong,  right  will  not  be  remote. 
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We  will  be  stronfr ;  will  calm  the  heart**  emotion 
With  thoaghta  of  high  emprifle  and  valorous  strife ; 

If  what  we  long  for  may  not  be  our  portion, 
Our  longings  still  will  lead  to  nobler  life. 

Then,  Soul !  be  brave  ;  thou  hast  thy  place  and  station ; 

Thou  hast  thy  task  to  do,  thy  prize  to  win ; 
And  be  thy  thought,  that  this  sublime  creation 

Is  more  sublime,  that  thou  hast  lived  therein. 
Cni»ri^e,Ji(iicl849. 
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BT  A   aocrnsair  travxi^br. 


Mounted  on  horseback,  with  coarse  leggings  and  a  heavy  blanket 
to  protect  me  from  the  weather,  saddle-baes  filled  with  clothing  and 
provisions,  and  armed  (as  is  the  custom  of  those  who  travel  in  this 
section  of  the  country)  with  pistol  and  bowio-kiiife,  I  set  off  alone  to 
wander  for  a  few  days  among  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  filled  with 
hieh  anticipations  of  a  pleasant  and  novel  excursion. 

The  first  day  of  my  journey  was  mild  and  pleasant;  unusually  so, 
for  January.  My  road  lay  along  a  bold  ridge,  which  sloped  in  some 
places  gently, now  abruptly  off  on  either  side,  leaving  me  a  command- 
wg  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  dull  and  uninteresting  though 
it  was,  seeming  like  an  almost  interminable  forest.  Hei^  and  there 
in  the  distance  might  be  seen  the  light  blue  smoke  curling  gracefully 
upward  from  some  'settler's  cabin,'  or  a  denser,  gloomier  mass, rising 
from  the  black  and  charred  trunks  of  an  hundred  trees  :  still  farther 
in  the  distance,  bordering  on  the  horizon's  edge  and  rising  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky,  the  lofly  snow-capped  summits  of  the  '  Blue 
Ridee'  appear. 

The  slumbering  echoes  of  the  forest  were  occasionally  awakened 
by  the  solitary  fall  of  some  shattered  trunk,  whoso  noble  frame  had 
long  resisted  the  inroads  of  disease  and  decay  ;  but  now  falls  with 
dull  and  gloomy  sound,  to  rouse  the  traveller  from  hii  reveries,  and 
teli  its  tale  of  '  passing  away.' 

Toward  evening  I  overtook  a  man,  who  from  his  dress,  a  home- 
spun suit,  mud-color,  and  a  broad-brimmed  wool  hat,  I  took  to  be  a 
'  native.'  We  jogged  along  together,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  knew  him 
well :  with  the  frankness  and  confidence  of  a  southerner,  he  had,  un- 
asked, told  me  his  whole  history.  He  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  which  by  the  way  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  Georgia,  even  among  people  of  considerable  wealth.  And  his 
greatest  pride  seemed  to  be  his  '  faculty  for  a  horse  swap  :'  in  this  he 
considered  himself  par  excellence,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  right 
smart.'  Yes,  and  he  strode  a  '  right  smart  chance  of  a  critter/  that 
could  n't  be  beat  fn  '  them  diggins/  if  you  'd  believe  him. 
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Having  ridden  ninety  miles,  over  an  exceedingly  rough  road,  and 
through  a  monotonous  countiy,  stopping  the  first  night  in  Gainsville, 
the  second  in  Clarksville,  I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
at  Toccoa  Falls,  twelve  miles  from  Clarksville. 

The  meaning  of  this  sweet  Indian  word,  *  Toccoa,'  is  '  beautiful.' 

As  there  is  no  house  in  the  vicinity  of  these  falls,  I  hitched  my  horse 
to  a  tree  by  the  road-side,  and  stiolling  off  by  a  little  foot-path  which 
led  to  the  right,  I  was  soon  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Quietly 
and  placidly  glides  on,  through  its  many  mountain  windings,  this 
'  beautiful*  river  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  precipice;  then  plung- 
ing headlong,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  to  the  depth  below, 
gathers  its  scattered  waters,  which,  long  ere  they  i^ach  the  bottom  of 
the  fall,  come  dancing,  sparkling  down  in  innumerable  spray  drops, 
again  flows  gracefully  on,  to  mingle  its  silvery  waters  with  larger  and 
nobler  streams. 

In  summer,  '  Toccoa'  must  indeed  be  a  '  beautiful'  spot,  when 
every  thing  around  is  fresh  and  gieen ;  when  flowers,  of  which  there 
is  here  a  wild  profusion,  and  in  full  bloom,  and  birds  are  warbling 
their  sweetest  melodies. 

Many  are  the  legends  related  in  connection  with  this  place,  among 
which  is  the  following :  In  days  long  since  numbered  among  the 
'  things  that  were,'  when  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this 
region  of  country,  a  fierce  old  crone  had  been  set  to  guard  a  score 
of  prisoners  from  a  neighboring  tribe,  until  they  could  be  taken  out 
to  torture ;  hearing,  while  her  people  were  at  war  in  another  dii^ec- 
tion,  that  the  tribe  of  the  prisoners  was  coming  to  their  rescue,  she 
promised  to  release  them  on  certain  conditions  ;  so,  unloosing  their 
feet,  but  keeping  them  bound  together  by  the  hands,  and  blindfolded, 
she  led  them  thi'ough  a  night  of  daikness  and  a  storm  of  lightning, 
thunder  and  rain,  to  the  edge  of  this  fall ;  then  stepping  suddenly  and 
noiselessly  aside,  the  first  of  the  prisoners  fell  over,  and  being  bound 
all  together  by  the  hands,  one  by  one  they  were  all  dragged  after 
him.  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

The  old  hag,  smiling  exultingly  at  the  success  of  her  scheme,  re- 
turned through  the  raging  elements  to  her  solitary  wigwam. 

After  viewmg  from  many  points  the  various  beauties  of  this  place, 
I  again  mounted  my  steed,  and  was  soon  on  my  way  to  '  Tallula,'  fif- 
teen miles  distant.  It  was  nearly  all  up-hill  work,  and  the  road  being 
uneven,  my  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  so  that  when  I  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  place  well  known  as  the  '  Ocean  View/ 
the  sun  was  fast  declining  behmd  the  hills. 

I  had  been  riding  slowly,  almost  thoughtlessly,  along,  little  dream- 
ing of  seeing  any  thing  interesting  ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  whole  of  this  magnificent  *  Ocean  View'  burst  upon  my  vision 
so  unexpectedly  that  for  a  moment  I  was  overwhelmed.  I  could  not 
believe  that  other  than  Alpine  scenery  could  be  so  charmingly  grand. 
Below  and  far,  far  around  me,  was  one  vast  sea  of  waving  pines  : 
beautiful  wreaths  of  smoke  were  seen  curling  up  in  every  direction ; 
and  still  beyond,  'peak  on  peak  and  Alps  on  Alps'  arose,  each  rising 
against  the  other  with  the  aistinctness  and  regularity  of  the  billows 
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of  tbe  8ca ;  their  snow-capped  summits,  seen  far  as  the  eye  could 
Teacb,  were  the  almost  perfect  resemblance  of  the  foam-crested  waves 
of  old  ocean. 

This  is  doubtless  the  finest  view  of  mountain  scenery  in  the  United 
States.  I  lingered  here  long  after  the  sun  had  departed,  till  the  moun- 
tains were  obscured  by  the  thickening  shades  of  evening,  and  then  has- 
tened on  to  find  lodgings  for  the  night.  A  ride  of  a  mile  brought  me 
to  a  log-cabin,  the  only  house  near  the  falls. 

I  was  soon  quite  at  home  in  my  new  and  humble  habitation,  sitting 
before  a  blazing  lightwood  fire,  conversing  femiliarly  with  mine  host : 
around  us  were  playing  four  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  little  children, 
whose  names,  Tallula,  Magnolia,  Rolla  and  Cherubusco,  well  bespoke 
the  eccentricity  of  the  father.  Think  for  a  moment,  reader  of  Cheru- 
busco Beale  !  I  told  the  father  that  it  was  wicked  to  impose  such  a 
nanoe  upon  his  child.     He  replied  :  '  What 's  in  a  name  ]' 

After  partaking  heartily  of  a  venison  supper,  (which  no  one  can 
cook  superior  to  Mrs.  Beale,)  and  drinking  a  gourd  of  water,  feeling 
fatigued  by  the  day's  exposure,  I  asked  where  I  was  to  sleep.  They 
led  me  into  an  unoccupied  part  of  the  house,  and  up  into  the  second 
loft»  reached  only  by  a  ladder.  I  did  not  like  its  open-work  looks, 
for  the  night  was  bitter  cold,  but  as  my  only  alternative  was  this  or 
nothing,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  piled  the  bed-clothes  over 
ine  a  foot  high,  and  tried  to  find  the  soft  side  of  a  corn-shuck  mattress. 

Lulled  by  the  roar  of  the  distant  cataract,  I  strove  to  sleep,  but  strove 
in  vain.  I  tried  to  forget  my  woes  by  counting  the  stars  which  glis- 
tened through  the  many  cracks  in  the  roof;  but  through  those  same 
cracks  the  wind,  cold  and  chilling,  came  whistling  through  two  holes, 
cut  to  let  in  the  light,  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  glass.  Shivering, 
shaking,  was  my  song  during  the  whole  long  night,  and  happy  was  I 
wben  morning  dawned. 

After  bathing  in  the  pure  waters  of  a  spring,  and  partaking  of  a 
well-cooked  breakfast,  I  strolled  off,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beale  as  a 
guide,  to  see  the  falls. 

If  Toccoa  is  beautiful,  Tallula  is  truly  *  terrible ;'  the  signification  of 
Terrora,  the  river  which  forms  these  falls.  Here  nature  has  lavished 
her  beauties  in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  exhibiting  them  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  loveliness  and  sublimity,  entrancing  the  gaze  of 
the  aatonished  beholder,  and  overwhelming  him  with  amazement  and 
awe.  There  is  a  solemn  grandeur,  an  unspeakable  sublimity,  in  tbe 
scene,  an  overpowering  of  the  senses,  as  one  stands  on  the  '  Devil's 
Pulpit,'  a  point  of  rock  which  projects  over  the  awful  chasm,  and 
gazes  far,  tar  down  into  the  yawning  abyss  directly  beneath  him,  that 
must  he  felt  to  be  truly  appreciated  in  its  terror  and  wildness. 

Picture  to  yourself  an  immense  mountain  of  granite,  a  thousand 
feet  high  burst  asunder  to  its  very  base  by  some  powerful  action  in 
nature ;  and  through  the  gorge  thus  formed  let  the  *  Terrible'  pour 
its  rushing  waters  foaming  and  furious  over  the  '  Lodore'  cascade, 
the  first  and  smallest  of  the  five,  then  gaining  force  as  it  dashes  on, 
leaps  wildly  over  Tempesta,  Oceanna,  Honicon  and  Serpentine  suc- 
cessively, till  finally  lost  to  view  among  the  mountain  sweeps,  its 
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coarse  is  onward,  till  it  reaches  that  grand  receptacle  of  waters,  the 
broad  blue  ocean.     Such  is  Tallula. 

It  was  a  mild  and  sunny  morning  when  I  visited  these  falls  :  the 
night,  however,  had  been  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  spray,  which  in 
continually  rising  from  the  different  cascades,  was  frozen  to  every 
shrub  and  vine  which  beautify  the  many  crevices  of  this  mountain 
barrier.  The  perpendicular  portion  of  the  granite  wall,  encased  in 
ice,  reflected  the  rays  of  morning  sunlight  like  the  clearest  mirror. 
Myriads  of  diamond  drops  seemed  hanging  from  every  bush,  while 
the  mountain  rills,  melted  into  life  by  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
sun  as  it  neared  the  meridian,  noiselessly  winding  their  way  down 
the  steep  and  rugged  sides,  might  well  have  taken  the  name  of  Hor- 
ricon,  or  in  the  more  beautiful  language  of  the  Indian,  '  silver  waters.* 

The  grandeur  of  Tallula  is  even  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  volume  of  water  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  winter  rains,  and 
although  deprived  of  the  beauty  of  its  many  flowers,  yet  the  foliage 
of  the  principal  trees,  pine,  holly,  and  mountain-laurel,  is  evergreen, 
and  the  splendor  of  its  icicles  '  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.' 

From  the  Devil's  Reading  Desk,  a  point  of  rock  below  the  '  Pulpit,' 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  three  cascades  :  owing  to  the  serpentine 
course  of  the  river  no  more  than  three  cascades  can  be  seen  from  the 
same  point.  Looking  even  for  a  short  time  only  from  either  of  these 
points  produces  dizziness.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Judge  L  ■■  ■  , 
who,  while  looking  over  the  edge,  became  overpowered,  and  turning 
quickly  back,  grasped  a  tree  with  both  arms,  exclaiming :  '  Thank 
God,  I  'm  safe !'  Mr.  Beale,  with  his  accustomed  veracity,  says  the 
tree  has  since  died,  doubtless  the  eflects  of  the  hugging  the  Judge 

gave  it.     Another  is  related  of  General  C ,  who  in  company 

with  some  friends,  was  viewing  the  falls  from  this  place  ;  he  also  be- 
came dizzy  :  *  brain  reeled  and  eye  grew  dim  ;'  and  in  turning  has- 
tily from  the  spot,  impressed  with  the  danger  of  his  position,  he  beheld 
his  servant,  a  negro,  about  an  hundred  yards  from  the  bank,  entirely 
out  of  all  danger,  grasping  a  large  tree  with  both  arms.  *  There/ 
said  General  C  > ,  '  is  the  only  sensible  man  among  us.'  Thus 
must  end  my  feeble  and  insipid  description  of  Tallula,  a  place  which 
ought  to  be  visited  by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature ; 
a  place  only  equalled  in  interest  in  America  by  Niagara  and  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  The  poet  can  here  find  never  ending  themes  for 
song ;  the  aitist  an  ever-changing  scene  to  task  his  pencil ;  but  both 
fail  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  correct  idea  of  its  wildness  and  grandeur. 

It  was  morning  when  I  lefl  Tallula,  and  before  nightfall  I  had  rid- 
den thirty  miles.  No  pleasant  villages,  with  neat  white  cottages  and 
ornamented  gardens,  so  many  of  which  one  sees  in  a  day's  ride 
through  New-England,  greeted  my  vision  ;  but  the  log-cabins  of  the 
'  squatters'  scattered  here  and  there,  with  an  occasional  frame-house 
of  the  rudest  construction,  were  seen. 

I  met  no  one  walking :  all  ride,  however  poor.  Sometimes  two 
are  seen  on  the  same  animai ;  a  man  and  woman,  perhaps,  on  one 
poor  doleful -looking  mule,  or  on  some  antiquated  horse,  more  cada- 
verous-looking than  themselves.    I  met  also  large  wagons,  canvass- 
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covered,  drawn  by  four  or  six  mules,  and  driven  by  negroes.  As 
night  approached,  I  saw  the  camp-fires  of  these  drivers,  they  sitting 
abont  the  fire,  on  the  ground,  cooking  '  hog  and  hominy/  cracking 
rude  jokes,  singing '  com  songs,'  and  laughing  their  loud  *  Yah !  yah !' 
as  the  whiskey*bottle  passed  among  them. 

Being  anxious  to  see  how  the  poorest  class  of  people  lived  in  the 
interior,  at  night  I  stopped  at  the  door-way  of  a  very  small  and 
rudely-constructed  hul,  and  inquired  if  I  could  '  get  stay'  for  the 
night.  At  first  I  was  refused;  but  upon  representing  myself  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  and  fearing  to  go  farther,  as  there  were 
'  forks  in  the  road'  and  '  creeks  to  cross'  before  reaching  another 
house,  they  finally  consented  to  my  staying. 

The  cabin  contained  but  one  room,  with  no  windows ;  the  chim- 
ney, built  of  mud  and  stones,  was,  as  is  usual  in  the  South,  outside 
the  house.  The  furniture  of  the  house  was  scanty  in  the  extreme  ; 
a  roughly-constructed  frame,  on  which  was  laid  a  corn-shuck  mat- 
tress, a  pine  table,  and  a  few  shuck-bottomed  '  cha'rs.' 

I  had  not  been  long  in  this  place,  before  preparations  for  supper 
commenced.  An  iron  vessel — a  'spider,'  so  called — was  brought 
and  set  over  the  fire ;  in  this  dish  was  roasted  some  coffee ;  after- 
ward, in  the  same  dish,  a  '  com  cake'  was  baked,  and  still  again  some 
rank  old  ham  was  fried,  and  the  corn-cake  laid  in  the  ashes  to  have 
it  '  piping  hot.'  This  constituted  our  supper,  which,  being  placed 
on  the  table,  three  of  us  sat  down  to  partake  of,  while  Cynthia,  the 
youngest  daughter,  held  a  blazing  light-wood  knot  for  us  to  see  by, 
and  the  '  gude  woman'  sat  in  the  comer  '  rubbing  snuff,'  or  '  dipping/ 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms.  A  pet  deer  stalked  in  through  the  open 
door-^way,  and  helped  himself  from  the  table  without  molestation. 

Bed-time  coming,  one  by  one  the  family  retired  to  the  comer,  and 
all  lay  together  on  the  com-shucks,  sleeping  as  soundly  as  on 
'  downy  couch.'  Taking  my  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow,  and  wrapping 
my  blanket  around  me,  I  laid  down  before  the  fast  dying  embers, 
and  was  soon  in  the  embrace  of  'tired  nature's  sweet  restorer.' 
Morning  came,  and  as  I  was  to  leave  early,  all  were  up  '  by  sun.' 
I  asked  the  hostess  for  a  wash,  and  the  vessel  which  had  served  for 
roasting,  baking  and  frying  the  evening  previous  was  now  brought ; 
and, '  't  is  true,  't  is  pity,  and  pity  't  is  't  is  true,'  I  washed  myself  in 
the  dish  out  of  which  twelve  hours  before  I  had  eaten  a  hearty  sup- 
per. I  paid  them  well,  and  thanked  them  kindly,  for  they  had  given 
me  the  best  they  had.  Destitute  as  they  were,  they  seemed  con- 
tented and  happy  f  '  Where  ignorance  is  bibs,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise.' 

I  breakfasted  at '  Nacoochee.'  This  sweet  vale  must  be  a  charm- 
ing spot  in  summer,  when  every  thing  is  green  ;  but  now,  when  the 
grass  is  withered  and  the  trees  are  bare  and  leafless,  it  has  no  beauty 
save  its  romantic  situation,  hemmed  in  completely  by  high  moun- 
tains. On  one  side  lofly  '  Youah'  stands  like  the  '  lone  sentinel,'  his 
giant  head,  white  with  the-  snows  of  winter,  lifled  high  into  the 
clouds,  while  on  the  opposite  is  seen  '  Old  Tray/  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  brooklet  winds  its  way  through  the  valley, 
like  a  silver  thread,  so  bright  and  sparkling. 
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Leaviug  Nacoochee,  I  rode  thirty  miles  through  a  driviug  snow- 
storm, from  which  my  leggings  and  poncho  protected  me.  I  saw 
several  deer  on  the  route,  now  standing  with  head  erect,  antlers 
thrown  back,  and  nostrils  distended  with  fear,  now  bounding  swifUy 
away  through  the  forest.  A  rabbit,  too,  crossed  my  path.  Some 
superstitious  hunter  might  have  turned  back  at  this  ilVomen ;  but 
cold,  wet,  and  anxious  to  reach  a  settlement  as  I  was,  it  did  not 
deter  me. 

While  in  Dahlonega  I  was  interested  bv  visiting  the  '  gold  mines.' 
Here  I  saw  the  various  processes  by  which  gold  is  collected,  both  in 
the  'dry'  and  'deposit'  mines,  the  digging,  pounding,  quickin^, 
panning,  also  the  various  kinds  of  rock  and  soil  from  which  gold  is 
obtained. 

The  people  of  Dahlonega,  like  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  entirely 
dependant  on  mining  for  support,  are  generally  poor,  ignorant  and 
licentious ;  drinking  and  gambling,  like  thieving  in  ancient  Sparta, 
are  here  considered  virtues. 

The  night  after  leaving  Dahlonega  I  stayed  at  the  house  of  a  very 
old  and  very  wicked  wretch,  who,  although  worth  forty  negroes,  (at 
the  South  a  man's  wealth  is  reckoned  by  the  negroes  he  owns,)  lived 
in  a  log-house,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  an  idiot  son  and  two  daughters,  who  at  supper-time  sat 
down  to  eat  with  hat  and  bonnets  on,  their  faces  and  hands  betoken- 
ing confirmed  cases  of  hydrophobia,  from  evident  dread  of  water. 
Rather  than  eat  the  food  such  hands  had  touched,  I  took  from  my 
saddle-bags  some  provisions  which  I  was  preserving  for  to-morrow's 
dinner,  and,  with  a  gourd  of  water,  made  a  palatable  meal.  Fre- 
quent potations  from  a  whiskey-bottle  served  to  keep  the  old  man  in 
good  humor  during  the  evening,  and  his  conversation  was  amusing 
if  not  instructive. 

Hardly  had  we  all  retired  to  our  beds,  before  the  *  voices  of  the 
night'  commenced.  The  geese  and  hogs  in  the  yard  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual cackling  and  grunting,  which  was  promptly  responded  to  by  a 
cat  and  dog  in  the  house ;  £e  latter  under  my  bed.  These  sounds, 
mingled  with  the  asthmatic  snoring  of  the  old  whiskey- drinker,  and 
the  muttered  curses  of  the  idiot,  who  could  sleep  no  better  than 
myself,  served  to  '  make  night  hideous.' 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  as  I  lay  awake,  that  I  saw  the  old  man 
rise  slowly  and  softly  from  his  couch,  and  gradually  approach  my 
bed.  My  heart  beat  quicker,  and  I  unconsciously  grasped  my  pistol, 
which  was  by  my  side ;  for  I  could  see  no  honest  purpose  to  call 
him  up  at  such  an  hour.  My  fears  were  soon  allayed,  however,  by 
seeine  him  pass  by  me,  and  take  from  the  shelf  just  above  my 
head  his — whiskey-bottle. 
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;T  If  strange  f  't  would  take  '  whole  cloth'  to  inftke  him 
Aught  but  the  brarett  wight  of  wights ; 

And  yet  &  single  «U  could  taJce  him. 
And  ton  hfi  bowted  fights  to  Sigliti. 
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TBS        TILLAOS. 


BT    C.    W.  BAXRS. 


Thi  fair  fall  moon  hath  risen  on  high 
Upon  the  solemn  starlesi  sky, 
Alone  in  all  her  transient  light, 
A  peerless  traveller  through  the  night 

Bat  o'er  the  plain,  along  the  streamt 
And  np  the  hill-side  in  the  west. 
The  lights  from  many  a  cottage  gteam. 
Those  hamUer  stars  of  home  and  reet. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  on  the  green 
A  yoathfol  band  comes  forth  to  play ; 
With  merry  prank,  and  laughter  gay, 
Their  shouts  disturb  the  tranquil  scene. 

And  in  the  path,  by  yonder  tree, 
An  old  man  stops,  and  smiles  to  see 
These  flowers  of  spring,  in  all  their  prime, 
That  bloom  to  cheer  his  winter-time. 

And  I  beside  my  casement  stand, 
A  lonely  watcher  in  the  land ; 
But  thou,  my  Goo !  thou  art  to  me 
Home,  and  light,  and  company. 

The  radiant  night  grows  late  and  cold ; 
The  youthful  lumd  have  ceased  their  din, 
And  in  the  safe  domestic  fold 
A  gleesome  flock,  are  gathered  in. 

And  now  across  the  silent  plain 
There  comes  a  clear  familiar  strain^ 
As  all  their  softened  voices  raise 
The  wonted  psalm  of  evenmg  praise. 

Life  gives  not  twice  the  boon  it  gave ; 
Our  cottage  lights  have  all  gone  oat 
I  cannot  hear  my  children  shout ; 
The  moon  is  shining  on  their  grave. 

And  when  upon  the  evening  calm 
There  comes  that  old  familiar  psalm. 
My  tuneless  voice  withholds  its  tone; 
I  cannot  sing  it  all  alone ! 

Oh  !  call  not  up  those  visions  fled. 
Those  memories  of  the  past  and  dead : 
But  thou,  my  Goo !  be  thou  to  me 
Father,  friend,  and  family. 
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THE       FIRE       or       PEACE. 


BT   UMM.    K.    X.    KBWtTT. 


Tax  Samhain.  litenllj  '  Th*  Fire  of  Peace.'  wm  a  fesUvml  celebrated  annoallj  among  the  ancient 
Bxltone.  The  time  correspond*  to  our  All-Hallowmas  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  now.  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  brand  to  re-light  a  lire  accidentally  «ztinguished  on  AU- 
Ballowe'en. 

Bk  told  amid  the  household  hand, 

By  the  hearth-fire's  cheering  ray, 
How  the  Draids  ruled  io  our  mother-land 

In  Britain's  olden  day. 
On  the  Holy-eve  at  twilight's  hour 

The  tapers  gave  no  light, 
And  quenched  were  the  fires  in  cot  and  tower 

Through  all  the  land  that  night 

For  the  Druid,  when  the  mom  should  heam. 

Would  light  the  sacred  brand, 
To  kindle  again  with  ruddy  heam 

The  hearth-atones  of  the  land. 
And  when  the  mom  in  radiance  broke 

From  gloom  of  night  profound, 
The  Druid  waited  beneath  the  oak. 

His  brow  with  vervain  crowned : 

And  up  from  the  assembled  throng 

Rose  many  a  tale  of  crime, 
^  For  the  Druids  mied  her  people  long 

In  Britain's  olden  time : 
And  fire  was  given  again  to  all 

Who  blamelessly  had  striven, 
But  the  darkened  hearth  and  shadowy  wall 

Was  the  doom  of  the  unforgiven. 

Ah  !  wo  for  her,  the  trae  and  tried. 

Who  in  that  lot  had  part ! 
With  the  fire  of  peace  to  her  hearth  denied, 

And  the  ashes  in  her  heart : 
Wo  for  the  mother  doomed  to  weep 

The  pale  child  to  her  pressed, 
As  she  felt  the  chill  through  its  pulses  creep. 

And  the  hush  of  its  guileless  breast ! 

And  for  her  who  watched,  thon^  all  forsook, 

By  the  darkened  couch  of  pam, 
And  tearful  sought  for  the  last  fond  look 

From  the  closing  eye  in  vain : 
Thev  dwelt  where  happy  homes  glowed  bright, 

Where  the  song  at  evening  burst. 
But  no  pitying  hand  might  the  fagot  light 

On  the  hetfth  of  the  aceaned. 
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Thus,  oft  amid  the  gathered  band, 

Be  told  in  this  our  clime, 
How  the  Druids  ruled  in  our  mother-land, 

In  Britain's  olden  time : 
And  though  their  power  has  passed  away 

Yet  still  the  hand  we  trust 
Gives  the  Fire  of  Peace,  in  our  Christian  day. 

To  the  hearth-stones  of  the  just 


THE    MORAVIANS    OF    BETHLEHEM. 


TVS  following  letter,  describing  with  great  oleamets  and  eimplicity  the  Society  of  liorvriBiXM  at 
B«tbleh«ni.  Pennsylvania,  was  written  Just  two  years  after  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  derive  it  from  O.  E.  Hoemia.  Esquire,  of  this  city,  by  whose  imna*- 
di&te  ancestor  it  was  written.  We  are  struck,  in  perusins  it.  with  the  strong  resemblance  in  maay 
respects  between  the  Moravians  and  the  United  Brethren  of  the  Shaker  faith. 

^^^^  *    E».   XMIOKXKBOCXXm. 

Bethlehem  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  twelve  miles  west  of  Easton, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  fronting  the  south  and  south-west. 
In  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  town  runs  the  creek  or  rivulet 
Monakisy,  (commonly  called  Monacas,)  and  a  little  below  falls  into 
the  Lehigh,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  Delaware,  which  runs  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  Here  are  about  fifty  houses,  almost  all 
built  of  stone,  as  are  the  country  houses  in  general  in  this  state,  and 
covered  with  tiles,  beside  public  buildings,  of  which  I  shall  give  you 
a  more  particular  account  presently. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  society  of  Chnstians  called  Bohemian 
or  Moravian  Brethren,  from  those  countries  in  Germany  where  they 
had  their  rise,  and  Hussites,  from  John  Huss,  a  celebrated  reformer 
of  their  relirion,  who  was  burned  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, whither  he  came  under  a  safe  conduct  of  Si^mund,  Empe- 
ror of  Germany,  which  nevertheless  he  suffered  shamefully  to  be 
violated,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Pope.  You  will  find  a  fuller 
account  of  this  sect  of  Christians,  their  leader  John  Huss,  his  friend 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  wars  which  they  waged  against  the 
Emperor  in  support  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  in  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  you  will  do  well  to  consult 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  agree  in  substance  in  their  doctrines  and 
principles  with  the  Lutherans,  and  other  Protestants.  Some  of  their 
descendants  are  said  to  have  degenerated  from  the  pure  and  simple 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  which  has  occasioned  their  division  into 
two  parts.  The  Bethlehem  Moravians  are  of  the  reformed  or  stricter 
sect,  which  owns  a  German  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  one  of  their 
bishops,  for  their  leader,  of  whom  you  will  find  an  account  in  Mo- 
sheim. 

In  their  religious  assemblies  their  deportment  is  strikingly  solemn 
and  grave.    The  men  are  ranged  on  a  tier  of  seats  on  one  side,  and 
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Ar  luaaen  oa  another  tier  of  seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  chapel. 
T^enr  oxae  in^ttt  different  doors,  and  retire  by  the  same.  The  sexes 
«e  kep(  totillj  distinct.  When  they  are  seated,  ererj  one  retains 
:fe  sa^ie  posture,  with  their  eyes  fixed  to  a  steady  aspect  on  the 
■anirtgT^  or  cast  modestly  to  the  floor.  Not  a  smile,  not  a  whisper, 
aoc  a  BBOCaoa  is  perceired  among  them ;  all  are  still,  solemn,  atten- 
ttw  and  deToot.  firom  the  eldest  to  the  youngest  in  the  assemoly.  I 
m>  pne-Mt  at  tbetr  evening  service,  which  consisted  in  reading  a 
cftareer  of  ^ke  BQ4e  and  nnging  a  hymn  in  the  German  language. 
Mr  E)cv«a,  &eir  minister  or  bishop,  i-epeated  the  substance  of  the 
k^rsm  ti^ms  in  Englisli  afterward,  when  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  per- 
CBMfi  Tcaycr  ia  Terae.  They  all  sing,  and  are  accompanied  by  tlie 
stftt»r  •cc  aa  oncan«  which  is  placed  in  a  small  gallery  in  the  chapel, 
alX^  w^ark  «nnc«TS  are  admitted  to  see  their  devotions. 

lai  dxnr  oHnmon  deportment  they  are  cheerful,  civil,  polite  and 
iaifci  5i^  tfnEa^cfs.  l»at  especially  and  more  eminently  so  to  each  other. 
TVrr  »^  A^^inr  aad  industrioos.  In  their  conversation  they  give  no 
p^w  cfji^scaKSMCk  «»  no  profane  or  scurrilous  language,  avoid  jest- 
s', a^  OMdbsie  daear  ^Koarse  to  necessary,  useful,  instructive,  or  at 

TV^  dnMs  is  pSiia  and  anifbrm.  Their  leader.  Count  Zinzen- 
'^'^  ^es!  ^le  sK^.aad  die  laws  of  the  Society  forbid  it  to  be  altered. 
Rat  ^a$  »  coT^erMd  br  die  ^Uctates  of  economy  rather  than  religious 
vv  mcsral  pn»cipVw  *f  in  dm  way  a  great  saving  of  expense  is  made, 
wbkk  wv^aVl  odienrise  aiise  from  the  numerous  changing  and  ex- 
E?*?^  fie^iMW  w!l^c!l  lake  place  in  the  \«orld.  If  you  remember 
Chrisdafi  Ttv«**  Kt:le  close  cap,  and  the  rest  of  her  dress,  you  will 
haT>e  nearly  t)^  itk^a  of  tke  dress  which  is  universal  with  their  wo- 
taevL  Thex^  i$  isoshicf  vwr  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
the  dress  of  dietr  mett»  except  d;at  they  are  universally  plain  and 
fi^g^.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  very  neat  and  clean  in  their 
persons,  their  dr«s$^  their  kooses  and  their  diet. 

The  children  remain  widi  their  parents  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  are  sent  to  public  schools,  where  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  learned  languages,  and  other  parts 
of  literature,  according  to  dieir  abtlitiea,  ana  the  business  they  are 
designed  for.  Here  likewise  they  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
religion  by  masters  provided  and  supported  by  the  Society. 

At  twelve,  the  male  children  are  sent  to  the  house  of  the  smgle 
men.  This  is  a  very  large  stone  building  with  apartments  to  accom- 
modate two  or  three  hundred  persons;  the  length  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet,  the  breadth  fifty ;  it  is  five  storied  high,  with  a  cellar  and 
kitchen  underneath ;  through  the  middle  of  each  story  lengthwise, 
runs  an  aisle  or  common  passage  about  twelve  feet  wide,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  apartments  for  the  men,  furnished  with  stoves  and  other 
necessaries.  Here  are  likewise  two  very  large  chambers  for  lodg- 
ing-rooms, in  which  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  numbered 
from  one  and  upward ;  every  one  has  his  bed  assigned  him.  Here 
is  likewise  a  common  hall  or  refectory,  where  they  all  eat  together, 
and  an  oratory  or  chapel  where  they  all  meet  for  morning  and  even- 
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ing  prayers,  wilh  seats,  and  at  the  end  is  placed  a  very  fine  house- 
organ.  In  this  bouse  the  elder  single  men,  who  are  almost  all  artisans, 
work  at  their  trades,  and  are  furnished  with  tools  and  accommodations 
for  that  purpose ;  and  her6,  likewise,  the  boys  of  twelve  years  old  and 
upward  are  taught  and  instructed  in  the  particular  trades  or  arts  they 
are  intended  to  pursue.  All  are  under  the  inspection  of  overseem 
appointed  by  the  Society ;  all  are  regular  in  tneir  hours  of  labor, 
renreshmeht  and  rest.  Idleness  is  banished ;  all  are  industrious  and 
active.  Behind  the  house  lies  a  laige  and  well  laid-out  garden,  stored 
with  vegetables  in  great  plenty  for  die  use  of  the  single  men :  through 
the  middle  of  this  garden  runs  the  Monakisy,  in  which  is  a  small  oc- 
tagonal island,  formed  by  art,  with  an  arbor,  terrace  and  seats  of  green 
sward  for  the  amusement  of  the  sinc^le  men  in  a  summer's  evening. 
The  rear  of  the  garden  extends  to  the  Lehigh. 

It  will  be  needless  to  give  you  a  particular  description  of  the  house 
of  the  single  women ;  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  house  of  the  single 
men,  though  of  less  dimensions,  and  but  three  stories  high.  It  has 
its  common  bed-chambers,  refectory,  chapel  and  kitchen ;  in  the 
chapel  are  a  spinnet,  bass-viol,  and  other  musical  instruments^  which 
are  played  upon  at  their  morning  and  evening  prayers.  On  the 
walls  are  two  pictures  or  paintings,  one  of  Christ  taken  down  from  his 
Cross,  and  the  other,  Christ  in  his  agony  in  the  Garden,  but  neither 
of  them  very  well  executed.  The  walls  are  hung  round  with  por- 
traits of  eminent  women  who  have  belonged  to  the  Society ;  and  some 
elegant  specimens  of  penmanship,  executed  by  the  matron  who  now 
presides  nere.  Under  the  direction  of  this  matron  the  single  women 
are  employed  and  instructed  in  spinning  of  all  kinds,  knitting,  weav- 
ing, needle-work,  embroidery,  tambour,  and  other  female  arts.  The 
same  economy  of  time,  and  the  same  industry,  are  observed  here  as 
in  the  house  of  the  single  men. 

Opposite  to  the  single  women's  house,  across  the  street,  is  the  house 
of  the  widows  :  this  is  a  large,  elegant  stone-building,  about  seventy 
feet  long, forty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high .  Here  all  the  widows 
of  the  Society,  who  have  no  families  of  their  own,  or  are  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  raside,  and  are  provided  for  by  the  commu- 
nity ;  yet  not  so  as  to  discharge  them  from  the  obligations  to  industry 
winch  are  common  to  all. 

The  lane  on  which  these  buildings  stand  runs  frx>m  the  main  street 
toward  the  east  and  terminates  in  a  double  row  of  cherry-trees,  which 
form  a  pleasant  mall  for  the  recreation  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  pro])er 
season  lumish  them  with  every  variety  of  that  agreeable  fruit  which 
the  climate  will  produed. 

Adjoining  the  house  of  the  single  women  is  the  church  :  a  little 
back  from  the  street,  and  adjoining  the  church,  frt)nting  the  street,  is 
the  bishop's  house,  a  very  large  building  of  stone ;  in  this  house,  up 
one  pair  of  stairs,  is  the  chapel  in  which  the  village  meets  for  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers.  The  walls  are  hung  round  with  paintings 
representing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  and 
history  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The  chapel  is  arched  overhead ; 
from  Uiis  arch  three  large  branches  depend,  with  chandeliers,  which 
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are  lighted  up,  and,  with  thirteen  sconces,  which  hang  against  the  wall, 
between  the  paintings,  illuminate  the  chapel  in  their  evening  assem- 
blies. 

The  inn  or  tavern  (there  is  but  one  here)  is  another  public  building. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  on  a  very  broad  foundation,  three  stories  high ; 
the  apartments  are  large  and  convenient,  the  beds  very  good,  and  the 
house  every  way  well  furnished :  it  has  a  veiy  large  court-yard,  a 
large  stone-shed  for  horses,  a  range  of  stables  seventy  feet  long,  with 
a  stone  lodge  for  the  hostler  at  one  end.  The  stables  are  built  with 
stone  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet ;  above  mud  walls,  with  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  air ;  they  are  kept  clean,  as  are  the  court- 
yard and  shed ;  the  stables  are  constantly  locked  and  secured  :  your 
horses  are  safe  and  well  fed.  A  traveller  on  a  long  journey  will 
always  find  it  his  interest  to  stop  one  night  at  Bethlehem. 

Under  the  hill,  on  the  little  rivulet  Monakisy,  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty  rods  from  the  main  street,  the  tradesmen  are  planted,  who  can 
use  the  stream  in  promoting  their  particular  business.  Here  is  a 
grist-mill,  fulling-mill,  saw-mill,  a  dyer's  shop,  with  fine  copper  boilers, 
set  in  mason-work,  a  tan-house  and  yard,  a  bark-house,  a  mill  for 
stamping  bark,  another  for  pounding  and  softening  leather,  an  oil-mill, 
a  mill  for  manufacturing  barley,  oat-meal,  split  peas  and  the  like,  a 
skinner's  mill  (that  is  to  manufacture  deers'  leather)  and  a  mill  to 
break  and  soften  hemp,  to  fit  it  for  spinning. 

Here  likewise  there  rises  a  large  spring  of  fine  sweet  water  out 
of  the  hill,  which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  under  a  pump-house,  where 
three  pumps,  which  are  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  that  is  turned  by 
the  Monakisy,  foi-ce  the  water  up  into  a  large  leaden  pipe,  which 
conveys  it  up  the  hill  to  a  large  cistern  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  like  pipes  to  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  good  water  for  drinking 
and  every  other  purpose. 

This  last  is  a  public  work,  and  belongs  to  the  community,  as  does 
another  building,  resembling  a  vault,  adjoining  the  burynigground, 
into  which^^¥hen  any  person  dies,  his  corpse  is  immediately  conveyed 
and  laid  fmt.  It  remains  here  twenty-four  hours ;  then  the  village 
assembles  in  the  church,  public  prayers  are  had,  a  sermonis  preached, 
after  which  they  all  go  m  solemn  procession  to  the  vault,  take  the 
corpse,  land  deposit  it  in  a  grave  in  the  burying-ground. 

The  graves  are  not  opened  promiscuously,  here  and  there,  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  relation  or  friend,  as  with  us,  but  regularly  in  rows  from 
one  side  of  the  ground  to  the  other,  with  a  little  alley  to  pass  in  be- 
tween the  rows ;  on  the  south  side,  in  the  first  three  rows,  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  aged  and  middle-aged  men  ;  then  in  the  follow- 
ing rows,  young  men,  boys  and  children ;  next  elderly  and  middle- 
aged  women,  then  young  women,  girls  and  female  infiuits.  Upon 
most  of  the  graves  there  lie  oblong  stones,  each  about  two  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  an  inscription  mentioning  only  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death. 
Neither  title,  sentiment  nor  character  is  to  be  found  among  the  inscrip- 
tions on  any  atone  in  this  repository  of  the  dead. 
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You  go  into  Bethlehem  by  a  road  which  leads  from  East  to  West. 
The  first  house  is  the  tavern.  Here  the  road  turns  to  the  South, 
and  runs  down  to  the  Lehigh  about  half  a  mile.  This  last  is  the 
main  street.  To  the  east  of  this  street  the  ground,  about  half  a 
mile  square,  is  covered  with  well-grown,  thrifty  apple-trees,  now 
loaded  with  fruit.  This  orchard  is  public  property,  as  is  the  whole 
&rm,  (except  the  house,  plots  and  gardens  of  particular  persons  in 
town,)  which  contains  seven  thousand  acres.  The  whole  is  under 
the  management  of  one  man,  styled  '  the  Farmer.'  He  is  a  public 
officer,  who  directs  and  superintends  the  whole  of  their  agriculture, 
sells  the  produce,  and  accounts  with  the  community  for  the  net 
income. 

The  grist-mill,  fulling-mill,  saw-mill,  tannery,  oil-mill,  the  manu- 
factory of  barley,  split-peas  and  oat-meal,  of  small  skins,  the  dying, 
the  manufactoxy  of  flour,  bread,  soap,  and  the  tallow-chandlery,  are 
all  public  property,  under  the  management  of  particular  persons, 
who  are  public  officers,  superintend  their  particular  branches,  and 
account  with  the  community  for  the  net  profits.  These  profits,  with 
others  which  I  cannot  enumerate,  are  carried  into  their  treasury,  and 
constitute  the  fund  from  which  the  expenses  of  public  building,  and 
other  public  charges,  are  defrayed,  and  their  charitable  foundations 
supported. 

Mere  is  a  botanical  garden ;  that  is,  a  garden  of  medicinal  plants ; 

but  I  had  no  leisure  to  examine  it,  and  can  give  you  no  account  as  to 

what  plants  are  cultivated  in  it,  or  as  to  what  good  purpose  it  serves ; 

I  only  mention  it  to  excite  your  curiosity  when  you  have  opportunity 

^  to  obtain  farther  information  about  it. 

Madder,  a  plant  the  root  of  which  is^an  excellent  and  necessary 
dye,  is  raised  nere  in  rreat  perfection,  so  as  to  exceed  that  raised  in 
the  United  States  of  Holland  and  in  England.  I  saw  three  plots  of 
this  plant  growing,  and  almost  at  perfection,  in  the  garden  which 
belongs  to  the  bishop's  house,  each  containing  about  forty  rods  of 
land.  Should  you  be  curious  to  know  more  of  the  natural  history 
and  culture  of  this  plant,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it  for  use, 
you  will  find  a  very  particular  account  in  Miller's  '  Qaraeners'  Dic- 
tionary,' which  Captain  Mortimer  owns,  and  will  doubtless  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  you  see,  if  you  desire  it. 

This  settlement  was  begun  in  the  year  1745.  It  now  consists  of 
no  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  families.  The  first  settlers  were  not 
very  opulent.  All  the  public  buildines  and  works  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  many  I  omit  for  want  of  time,  are  the  fruits  of  order, 
economy,  frugality,  industry  and  virtue,  or  public  spirit,  steadily  ex- 
erted by  a  few  people  in  the  short  term  of  Uiirty-seven  years. 


TBAN 8 C END  EN T A L     FORMULA. 

O.  WI8X  Idetliit  I  thT  truth  I  fee : 
ThoQ  Myest, '  Me  i«  AIL'    I  do  agree, 
RetdlDg  tby  lenteiice  thai,  thy  All  is  Mec 
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AN      EVENING      RETKRT. 


BT  miCSA&D    BATWABBS. 


I  BEAD  in  tome  old  book  of  myBtie  lore* 
One  of  those  gem^looktt  all  illumined  o*er 
With  venneil  flowen  and  azure  bads,  embraced 
In  golden  scrolls  aroond  the  margin  laoed ; 
StimR»d  with  strong  words  and  quaint  conceits  —  I  fear 
Not  oyer  tuneful  they  to  gentle  lady's  ear : 

To  some,  not  all ;  for  seated  at  thv  feet, 
Methinks  I  might  that  same  harsh  text  repeat, 
And  even  win  thy  smile ;  for,  like  the  nm, 
You  gladden  everything  you  look  upon ; 
Bui  to  begin  again  <  the  book/  ah  me ! 
I  cannot  think  of  it ;  my  thoughts  are  all  of  thee ! 

Have  patience ;  well  then,  thus :  it  was  my  hap 
TV>  read  a  story  of  a  wondrous  cap. 
Old  FoRTUNATus^  and  the  tal&doth  say 
That  when  he  would  at  once  be  fisr  away 
From  where  he  was,  't  was  but  to  don  the  hood 
And  wish  —  and  straight  it  chanced  he  was  where'er  he  would. 

Thus  far  I  read,  and  folding  down  the  place, 
I  sighed  and  wished  mine  were  Foetunio's  case, 
That  some  good  fairy  would  bestow  the  prtie, 
So  I  might  spurn  the  earth  and  cleave  the  skies. 
Uplifted  high  as  the  dixsy  heavens  be, 
Then  downward  speed  to  earth,  and  heaven  again,  and  thee ! 

So  sitting  in  the  lamp-light*s  pensive  gloom, 
Methon^t  sweet  perfumes  floated  in  the  room, 
Link  after  link  of  Revery*s  golden  chain 
Stretched  o'er  the  waste  that  lay  between  us  twain ; 
Tumultuous  raptures  filled  me,  thrilled  me  through. 
And  lo !  the  wish  fulfilled !   I  was  indeed  with  yon ! 

I  was  with  thee !  thy  presence  filled  the  place. 
And  I  was  standing  gazing  on  thy  face ; 
Near  thee,  yet  sad  my  q[>irit  seemed  to  wait. 
Like  the  lorn  Peri  at  the  golden  gate ; 
But  with  averted  look  you  turned  to  part, 
And  then  methonght  the  pulse  had  stopped  within  my  heart. 

I  saw  thee  lift  the  dew-drooped  roses  up, 
I  saw  thee  raise  the  lily's  pearled  cup, 
I  marked  the  loving  tendrils  round  thee  clmg, 
And  high  above  the  wild-bird's  welcoming ; 
The  very  sky  thy  presence  bent  to  greet. 
The  very  sunshine  seemed  as  if  t  would  Uss  thy  feet. 
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Then  with  a  sigh  I  spake :  '  And  has  thy  heart 
For  me  not  left  one  little  nook  apart. 
One  shaded,  secret  spot,  where  I  may  come 
And  comfort  find  —  and  peace ;  call  it — home  ? 
Hast  thou,  in  pity,  none?  or  most  my  fate 
Still  be  to  wander  on,  unloved  and  desolate  7* 

Unanswered,  back  my  fainting  spirit  flew ; 
0*er  the  broad  page  the  flowery  iret  work  grew : 
The  lamp  waxed  bright,  the  crabbed  text  appeared, 
And  old  FoaTUNio,  with  his  silver  beard, 
Gloomed  in  the  marge  amid  the  emblazoned  flowers, 
While  from  mine  eyes  fell  tears  like  parting  April  showers. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  AFRICAN  JOURNAL. 


BT   JOHV    OABXOLZ.    BRXXT. 


Wednesday,  February  2. — Although  the  land  we  are  now  coast- 
ing is  low,  flat  and  uninteresting,  it  offers,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  coast,  most  excellent  land-marks  ;  here  a  striking  hill  or  pro- 
montory, and  anon  '  a  remarkable  clump*  of  trees ;  thus  rendering 
navigation  near  shore,  during  good  weather,  a  matter  comparatively 
easy.  So  much,  indeed,  is  Siis  the  character  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  that  our  officers  who  have  sailed  do 
not  hesitate  to  praise  its  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  to  pronounce 
it  one  of  the  finest  they  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  recited. 

As  we  rounded  Cape  St  Paul,  with  a  slave  factory  on  one  side 
and  a  land-mark  called  '  The  Remarkable  Clump'  on  the  other, 
Quitta,  a  famous  slave-station,  opens  on  the  view.  It  is  understood 
that  we  are  to  anchor  off  this  place  for  the  night  and  exchange 
salutes  with  the  Danish  fort.  If  tmie  be  allowed  us,  I  hope  to  pay  the 
shore  a  visit,  and  beside  laying  in  '  comestibles'  for  the  mess — they 
being  abundant  and  cheap,  as  we  are  informed — profit  by  the  chance 
of  seeing  another  specimen  of  African  things  and  people.  But  as  it 
is  now  approaching  nightfall,  and  we  shall  not  anchor  tmae  enough  to 
allow  a  tnp  to  shore,  I  suppose,  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs, 
thepleasure  will  have  to  be  postponed  until  the  morrow. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  about  six  p.  m.,  some  four  miles  from  the 
fort.  A  brig  was  standing  in  at  the  time,  and  while  we  were  thus 
eneaged,  she  saluted  us  with  thirteen  guns,  and  the  compliment  was 
duly  returned.  She  is  the  British  man-of-war  *  Kingfisher,'  twelve 
guns,  commander  Horton,  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  for  the  last 
seven  months.  The  commander  having  visited  us  and  spent  some 
hours  aboard,  she  got  under  way  soon  after  his  return. 

Thursday,  February  3. — This  morning,  soon  afler  sunrise,  the 
curricle  was  pulled  to  shore  with  Lieutenant  Q.,  sent  with  the  com- 
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modore*8  respects  to  the  Danish  commandant ;  the  master  M.  S., 
Passed  Midsnipman  A.  and  myself  aboard.  The  Danish  fort  Pru- 
denstein,  though  white  and  fresh-looking  as  you  approach  it,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  low,  flat  beach,  with  tall  and  solitary-looking  cocoa-nut 
trees  to  relieve  the  dazzled  eye,  and  the  rains  of  a  native  village 
crouching  at  the  base  of  its  ramparts.  We  found  it  too  dangerous 
to  try  landing  in  our  own  boat,  so  laid  off  at  anchor  until  a  passage- 
canoe,  manned  by  some  fourteen  natives,  came  to  our  assistance. 
1  should  have  mentioned  that  while  we  were  on  our  way  from  the 
ship  the  customary  salute  was  made  to  the  Danish  flag  by  the  James- 
town, and  duly  reciprocated  by  the  fort.  The  canoe  thst  took  us 
ashore  was  of  a  similar  construction,  rowed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  similarly-shaped  oars,  as  those  I  saw  at  Accra.  I  understand 
that  this  kind  of  pirogue  is  in  use  from  St.  Andrews  as  far  South  as 
the  river  Benin.  The  surf  being  heavy,  and  the  rollers  setting  in 
with  great  force  and  rapidity,  1  had  another  opportunity  of  observing 
how  skilfully  these  people  handle  their  slight  oars  and  cork-like  dug- 
out, beaching  us  without  shipping  a  spray  over  the  wash-board.  Our 
oarsmen  were  of  similar  appearance,  used  the  same  hissing  sound 
and  cadenced  exclamations  as  those  at  Accra,  and  were  equally 
noisy  and  scant  in  their  costume.  We  passed  through  a  long  hedge 
of  cactus,  large  and  luxuriant,  interspersed  and  mixed  here  and  there 
with  the  cotton-plant,  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  fort  We  were 
received  with  military  honors  by  the  black  guard,  and  introduced  our- 
selves to  the  commandant,  a  young,  light-haired,  light-complexioned 
and  delicate-looking  Dane.  He  told  us  he  was  the  only  white  man 
at  the  place,  that  he  had  suffered  much  from  the  coast-fever,  and  had 
nearly  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  by  rheumatism.  His  name  is  Neilsen. 
Previous  to  joining  him  at  breakfast,  to  which  he  politely  invited  us. 
Lieutenant  &.,  the  master  and  myself,  took  a  turn  round  the  ram- 
parts. We  looked  down  upon  the  unroofed,  battered,  tottering 
remnants  of  the  large  native  village  between  the  fort  and  beach, 
and  could  realize  the  effects  of  the  three  brass  eight-pounders  upon 
the  natives  and  their  hovels,  when,  some  few  months  back,  they  at- 
tacked the  garrison,  being  themselves  a  thousand  and  more  strong, 
and  were  repulsed  and  beaten  off  by  the  defenders,  with  the  casual 
aid  of  some  few  English,  French  and  Danish  men-of-war.  The 
cause  of  the  hostilities  of  the  natives  was  a  demand  for  satisfaction, 
and  force  applied  to  back  it,  upon  the  surrounding  people,  for  an 
alleged  pillage  of  a  shipwrecked  Danish  trader.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  hostilities,  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
Neilsen,  all  communication  overland  was  cut  off  from  Accra,  and  it 
was  unsafe  to  venture  outside  beyond  reach  of  the  protecting  guns. 
On  one  occasion  the  late  governor  or  commandant  ventured  out, 
accompanied  by  twelve  men ;  and  beine  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
hostile  savages,  he  was  deserted  by  his  black  escort,  and  left  to  shift 
for  himself.  Betaking  himself  to  a  parcel  of  hand-grenades  he 
luckily  had  with  him,  he  made  good  his  retreat  into  the  fort,  not  very 
distant,  by  throwing  them  among  his  pursuers,  who,  terrified  by  the 
novel  and  explosive  missiles,  fell  back  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
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gain  shelter  without  injury.  In  this  war  with  the  natives  -^  which, 
afler  three  months'  duration,  terminated  in  a  treaty  whereby  the  lat- 
ter engaged  to  pay  fifteen  hundred  dollars  damages — a  large  num- 
ber of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  but  sixteen  out 
of  the  garrison  of  sixty  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  discomfited  Afri- 
cans have  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miserable  families, 
their  scorched  and  ruined  dwellings,  and  placed  themselves  out  of 
the  range  of  the  dreaded  guns  that  have  worked  them  so  much  mis- 
chief. There  is  a  large  and  populous-looking  town  some  few  miles 
nearer  Cape  St.  Paul,  whence  large  canoes,  two  of  which  came  off 
last  night  with  yelling  crews,  made  more  vociferous  and  noisy  by 
our  return  salute  to  the  Kingfisher,  while  they  were  close  alongside, 
have  supplied  us  with  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  yams,  pineapples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  etc.  To  that  place  I  suppose  many  of  the  ejected  dwellers 
near  the  fort  have  retired.  The  view  from  the  ramparts  extends 
over  a  flat  and  uninteresting  prospect,  the  fort  being  situated  on  a 
narrow  and  sandy  strip  of  land,  with  the  sea  in  front,  and  in  the  rear 
the  salt  lagoon,  extending  some  two  hundred  miles  and  more  on 
both  sides  of  the  Volta  to  Wydah  and  Lagos.  The  eye  discovers 
nothing  to  relieve  it  save  a  few  solitary  looking,  straggling  cocoa-nut 
and  palm-trees,  all  the  rest  being  shining  hot  sand  and  sparkling 
water.  The  distance  from  the  ocean  to  the  salt-lake  is  only  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  said  to  be  most  excellent 
fishing.  A  more  uninviting  spot  of  earth  I  have  never  as  yet  seen ; 
and  it  pained  me  much  to  find  this  poor  young  commandant  suffer- 
ing prolonged  martyrdom  far  away  from  friends  and  home,  in  the 
midst  of  people  of  another  color,  and  treacherous  and  hostile  dispo- 
sitions. But  he  tells  us  that  he  is  to  be  relieved  in  a  few  months,  to 
exchange  for  a  situation  at  Accra,  where  he  may  procure  medical 
aid  and  enjoy  the  society  of  white  men.  Thus  is  he  not  so  badly  off 
as  we  at  first  supposed ;  running  no  risk,  if  appearances  are  to  be 
believed,  of  going  farther  and  faring  worse. 

When  it  is  considered  that  chickens  here  cost  only  one  do'lar  the 
dozen,  ducks  two  dollars,  pigs  one  dollar  each,  sheep  two,  and  you 
may  purchase  nineteen  dozen  eggs  for  three  dollai-s,  and  pine-apples 
and  cocoa-nuts  at  exceedingly  low  prices,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  surrounding  country  is  highly  fertile  and  productive  ;  quite  the 
reverse  of  what  we  would  infer  from  the  sand  bank  immediately 
around  the  fort.  Well  may  it  be  styled  *  The  Garden  of  Afiica  ;* 
although  the  degraded  specimens  of  humanity  may  not  bear  com- 
parison with  the  animal  and  vegetable.  This  being  the  dry  season, 
and  a  great  deal  of  evaporation  having  taken  place  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hot  winds  and  sun,  the  salt-lake  is  very  low,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured  from  its  deposits.  So  that  it  seems 
this  long  inland  sea  is  useful  for  other  purposes  than  procuring  slaves, 
and  might  in  more  industrious  and  capable  hands  be  made  a  very 
profitable  source  of  riches,  by  contributing  a  supply  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  interior,  who  look  upon  and  prize  salt  as  a 
great  luxury,  and,  according  to  travellers'  tales,  eagerly  barter  their 
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best  productions  in  exchange ;  and,  to  denote  a  man  of  substance 
and  importance,  use  the  expression  that '  he  eats  salt.' 

Owing  to  the  late  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  village,  we  saw 
but  few  natives,  male  or  female.  They  are,  I  believe,  under  the 
dominion  of  their  powerful  neighbor,  the  Ring  of  Dahomey,  and 
resemble  those  I  met  at  Accra,  although  by  no  means  so  well-dressed 
and  good-looking.  One  thing  that  struck  me  as  curious  was  the 
method  they  have  of  carrying  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  water. 
The  articles  are  placed  on  a  broad  piece  of  scooped-out  wood,  and 
the  owner,  fish-like,  betakes  himself  to  the  surf,  and  swimming  easily 
and  swiftly,  pushes  it  before  him,  and  so  conveys  it  a  considerable 
distance  out  to  sea.  In  the  case  I  allude  to  a  couple  of  fellows  were 
returning  with  their  empty  rafl,  one  seated  on  it,  paddling  with  his 
hands,  and  the  other  astern,  striking  out  manfully,  and  shoving  the 
odd-looking  contrivance  through  the  heavy  breakers,  with  as  much 
ease  and  unconcern  as  if  denizens  of  the  deep  and  proof  against 
the  hungry  sharks,  said  to  be  plentiful  hereabout.  Natives  were  also 
casting  hand-nets  close  in  shore,  but  we  did  not  approach  near  enough 
to  discover  whether  they  were  successful  or  what  kind  of  fish  they 
bagged. 

Boon  afler  our  departure  from  the  ship  the  anchor  was  got  up,  and 
she  stood  off  and  on  until  our  return ;  but  the  breeze  having  deserted 
us  in  the  mean  time,  we  were  soon  almost  in  a  dead  calm,  which  for- 
tunately, however,  freshened  in  a  few  hours  to  a  nice  little  wind,  be- 
fore which  we  are  now  gliding  pleasantly  and  steadily  on  our  course. 
Our  thermometer  ranges  to-day  between  eighty  and  eighty-four  de- 

frees,  and  the  sun  and  air  are  close,  hot  and  oppressive.  For  the 
rst  time  since  leaving  Amenca  I  tasted  a  piece  of  water-melon, 
presented  to  the  commodore  by  our  pilot.  It  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  our  own  in  flavor,  but  from  its  rarity  and  home  associations  was 
really  a  treat.  It  is  grown,  I  am  informed,  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
only. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  it  was  off  Quitta  that  Purser 
Spencer,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  breathed  his  last, 
having  taken  the  fever  off  Cape  Palmas,  while  on  board  the  Marion. 
He  is  interred  at  this  remote  and  desolate  spot,  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  days,  and  Danish  liberality  has  erected  a  tomb  over  his 
remains. 

Among  the  natives  who  visited  this  ship  while  I  was  ashore,  were 
two  or  three  who  spoke  and  understood  a  little  English.  One  of 
them,  '  They,'  was  bearer  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
ward-room  of  the  Abeille,  wrecked  near  Quitta,  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  on  that  occasion.  The  attention  having  been  particu- 
larly attracted  to  the  river  Yolta,  so  little  known,  and  arouna  which 
eathers  so  much  of  mystery,  these  men  were  asked  to  give  all  the 
information  they  possessed  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  that  the 
substance  of  their  answers  was  that  the  Yolta  is  a  large  and  long 
river,  to  ascend  which  would  occupy  a  space  of  time  not  to  be  com- 
puted by  days,  but  years ;  that  its  course  is  to  the  eastward,  and  its 
source  so  remote,  according  to  the  stories  they  had  )ieard,  was  among 
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▼ery  loffy  mountains,  through  two  of  which  it  flowed  in  its  com- 
mencement. Thus,  if  any  reliance  can  he  placed  in  these  rather 
marvellous  and  ill-digested  statements,  this  river  must  flow  through 
Ghiinea  and  Soudan,  and  take  its  origin  in  that  vast  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  range  athwart  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  generally  known 
as  '  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon/  passing  through  Houssa,  Bomon, 
Darfli  and  the  Gallas  country,  even  to  the  source  of  .the  White  River, 
a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  supposed  cradle  of  the  mighty  fer- 
tilizer of  Egypt  itself.  Hence  it  may  be  a  mattisr  of  speculation 
whether  the  Yolta  be  not  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  as  it  is  stated  to  pass 
among  lofty  mountains,  to  take  a  long  space  of  time  in  its  nayiga- 
tion,  and  to  run  to  the  eastward.  To  say  the  least,  the  ignorance  of 
travellers  as  to  its  course  and  whereabout,  beyond  the  fifty  miles  it 
has  been  explored,  leaves  the  matter  open  for  theories ;  and  it  may 
not  be  a  wi]a  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  more  important  than  it  has 
been  considered,  and  well  worthy  geographical  and  scientific  ex- 
ploration. 

Friday,  February  4.  —  With  alternate  calms  and  light  breezes,  we 
made  our  way  along  the  coast,  passing  the  slave  factories  at  Little  and 
Grand  Popoe.  Little  is  there  to  attract  the  mariner  upon  this  low 
and  monotonous  tract  of  country,  and  the  only  vessels  we  saw  as  we 
passed  along,  were  an  American  and  a  Hamburg  brig,  off  Popoe. 
We  approached  Wydah  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  came  to  anchor  at 
four  o'clock  p.  M.,  some  three  miles  from  the  town.  We  found  at 
anchor  two  Hamburg  brigs,  a  Sardinian  brigantine  and  a  schooner 
of  the  same  nation.  The  Wydahn  flag,  blue  and  white  and  blue 
again  horizontal,  is  flying  ashore,  to  inform  us  that  we  are  now  at  a 
spot  where  the  European  has  no  sway,  but  the  power  of  an  African 

Sotentate  is  submissively  acknowledged.  This  country  is  under  tlie 
ominion  of  the  great  monarch  of  Dahomey,  whose  capital,  Abomey, 
is  some  hundred  miles  or  so  inland.  The  principal  personage  in  the 
town  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  Seuor  de  Sonza,  a  !Poituguese,  who  is 
the  particular  favorite  of  the  Dahomian  monarch,  and  a  large  and 
successful  slave  factor,  and  has  to  be  consulted  for  permission  to  visit 
the  place. .  Several  of  our  officers  being  desirous  of  paying  the  visit, 
have  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  Commodoi*e,  who  to  that  effect  has 
made  application  to  the  Sefior,  or  other  principal  inhabitant,  for  the 
desired  mdulgence.  If  it  should  be  granted,  and  we  linger  long 
enough  to  enable  the  gentlemen  to  visit  the  place  as  proposed,  I  shaS 
have  to  depend  upon  them  for  an  account  of  what  they  see,  hear  and 
think.  For,  owing  to  duties  on  board,  and  certain  risks  and  difficul- 
ties attending  a  trip  on  shore,  I  have  determined  not  to  venture,  par- 
ticularly as  the  adventurers  will  have  to  spend  a  night  among  the 
natives,  and  so  perhaps  pay  too  dearly  for  their  whistle.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  those  who  give  themselves  the  trouble  will  find  much 
to  amuse  them  in  this  focus  of  the  slave-trade,  and  strange  men  and 
customs. 

The  appearance  of  so  much  of  the  town  as  is  visible  to  those  ap» 
preaching  from  the  sea  is  by  no  means  striking  or  picturesque.    The 
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neighborhood,  as  is  all  the  coast  hereabout,  is  flat,  sandy  and  but 
partially  wooded.  Several  large  and  white-looking,  and  even  brick 
Duildings  with  red-tiled  roo&,  peep  forth  from  among  the  groves  in 
which  &ey  are  embedded,  and  were  the  rest  of  the  settlement  similar, 
and  a[s  respectable,  the  distant  spectator  might  fancy  himself  in  the 
presence  and  vicinity  of  a  large,  flourishing  and  comfortable  city. 
jBut  the  chief  vi^lue  and  importance  of  Wydah  consists  in  the  &cili- 
des  it  ofiers  for  the  protection  of  the  slave-trade,  from  the  existence 
of  that  long  salt  lake  or  canal,  which  communicates,  as  I  have  stated, 
with  the  Volta,  and  the  security,  ease  and  success  which  this  circum- 
stance and  others  confer  upon  the  business  elsewhere  so  often  peri- 
lous' and  uncertain.  The  supply  from  the  constant  quarrels  and  forays 
of  the  neighboring  ferocious  tribes,  and  the  aid  and  countenance  of 
the  despot  of  Dahomey,  must  be  considerable  and  unfailing,  and  the 
trade  would  so  seem  to  flourish  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
and  French  cruisers,  who  not  having  their  hands  tied  as  we  have, 
and  greater  rewards  and  inducements,  keep  up  a  sharp  but  ineflec- 
tuaJ  surveillance  over  this  portion  of  the  coast.  A  proof  in  point  is 
fbmished  by  the  master  of  the  American  brig,  Bridgetown,  who  fol- 
lowed us  from  Grand  Popoe.  He  states  that  wi£in  a  few  weeks 
the  slavers  have  got  off  from  this  place  or  immediate  vicinity  two 
schooners  or  American-built  pilot-boats'  loads  of  Africans,  say  four 
hundred  head  each  !  A  profitable  piece  of  business,  and  one  that  can 
and  will  be  often  repeated.  The  Americans  had  been  no  doubt  pre- 
viously disposed  of,  and  at  the  time  of  their  slaving-expeditions,  under 
another  flag.  With  them,  had  we  been  there,  our  laws,  treaties  and 
regulations  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  interfere,  even  when  actu- 
ally caught  in  '  flagrante  delictu.' 

History  informs  us  that  Chiadjo  Trudo,  the  sovereign  of  Dahomey, 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  sea  by  the  conquest  of  Wydah  and 
Ardra,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  laying  waste  the  country 
and  converting  what  is  represented  to  have  been  previously  a  garden, 
into  a  desert.  The  town  of  Wydah  is  said  to  contain  over  seven 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  neighborhood  produces  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  African  life. 

Saturday,  February  5.  —  To-day  has  been  indeed  a  dull  one. 
We  are  rolling  about  uncomfortably,  with  a  warm  and  clammy  atmos- 
phere to  melt  and  debilitate  us.  As  yet  no  answer  has  been  received 
from  De  Sonza,  and  the  proposed  visit  will  have  to  be  postponed. 
Though  little  or  nothing  has  occurred  among  us  to  vaiy  the  usual 
routine  of  ship-life  in  port,  yet  we  are  not  lonely  at  our  anchorage. 
Six  vessels  are  keeping  us  company  at  our  rolling  tacks,  three  of  them 
Hamburgers,  two  Sardinian  and  one  American.  During  our  cruise 
on  the  coast,  we  have  met  more  trading  vessels  of  the  first  named 
nation  than  any  other.  So  the  trade  between  that  city  and  the  west 
coast  must  be  frequent,  steady  and  profitable. 

This  evening,  about  three  o'cIock,  the  expected  answer  from  the 
Wydahn  dignitary  was  brought  in  a  large  canoeof  the  Accra  build,  and 
a  polite  invitation  extended  to  such  officers  as  might  be  disposed  to  go 
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asbore,  with  an  assurance  of  a  kind  and  friendly  reception.  So  the 
affair  will  come  off  to-morrow  morning,  when  a  passage-canoe  will  be 
sent  for  the  officers,  who  intend  to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  I  wish  them 
a  pleasant  and  instructive  visit,  and  a  safe  and  speedy  return.  Three 
of  the  natives,  who  brought  the  answer  to  the  Commodore's  letter, 
came  on  board,  and  being  mtroduced  into  the  cabin,  cuta  droll  figure 
in  their  very  scanty  costume,  and  with  their  uncouth  appearance  and 
behavior.  The  Commodore  was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  little  conver- 
sation with  them  through  an  Italian  sailor  who  spoke  Portuguese,  our, 
head  Rrooman,  Tom*  Johnson,  being  unable  to  speak  or  understand 
their  dialect.  Noisy,  active  and  dirty  as  their  more  northern  coun- 
trymen, although  somewhat  accustomed  to  their  appearance,  songs, 
gestures  and  movements,  I  still  gazed  on  them  with  interest  and  en- 
joyed the  peculiarity  of  the  spectacle. 


LINES 

wmiTTXit  oir   esszKo  turn  haxs   or  ▲    8x.xapiKa  zkfavt   ltxho  outsiss  tbk   cortuLMT. 


BT    ▲    imw   OONTRXBUTOR. 


Oh  !  magic  piece  of  flesh  and  blood, 

Thou  little  baby  hand ! 
Thou  wieldest  no  diviner's  rod 

Nor  sage  enchanter's  wand : 
And  yet,  as  here  my  loving  eye 

Doth  fondly  on  thee  dwell, 
Thou  lay'st  on  my  devoted  heart 

A  most  entrancing  spell. 

A  precious  thing  of  love  and  life 

Art  thoUf  sweet  baby  hand ! 
For  me,  thy  tender  tioy  grasp 

Is  strong  as  iron  band. 
And  when  thou  wand'rest  o'er  my  cheek 

With  little  fond  caress, 
I  ask  not  Heaven  with  dearer  joy 

My  raptured  heart  to  bless. 

How  gently  spring  the  fingers  small 

From  out  the  snowy  palm  ! 
Their  little  restless,  aimless  play 

Stilled  in  repose  so  calm. 
How  pure  the  white  unsullied  flesh. 

How  spotless  and  how  fair ; 
With  what  serene  tranquillity 
It  lies  in  slumber  there  ! 

And  yet,  as  on  that  fairy  shape 

I  gaze  with  moist'ning  eye, 
I  can  but  ask  my  beating  heart 

Its  fatore  destiny. 
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What  18  its  miBflion  here  on  earthf 

What  will  it  do  or  dare  7 
What  hidden  purpose  to  fulfil 

Was  made  that  hand  so  fair  7 

Will  it  do  hattle  for  the  right, 

And  overthrow  the  wrong, 
And  he,  in  high  and  holy  hope. 

Unwavering  and  strong  7 
With  all  the  sorrowing  and  distressed 

Will  it  take  kmdly  part, 
And  he  the  angel  messenger 

Of  a  henignant  heart  7 

Will  it  firom  oat  the  sacred  place 

Be  lifted  np  in  prayer. 
That  Heaven  may  smile  on  those  whom  God 

Hath  tmsted  to  its  care  ; 
May  open  wide  the  portals  bright 

That  lead  to  endless  life, 
And  bear  the  feeble  on  their  .road 

Through  earth's  tumultuous  strife? 

Shall  it  in  battle  e*er  be  found, 

That  innocent  young  hand. 
To  wield  a  brightly-gleaming  sword. 

And  hold  a  bloody  brand  7 
Shall  it,  to  stop  a  brother's  breath, 

Be  stretched  in  eager  fight. 
Quenching  from  out  a  brother's  soul 

The  heaven-descended  light  7 

Or  will  it,  ready  riave  of  Mind, 

Follow  the  track  of  thought, 
Givinff  a  ^ape  and  form  to  hopes 

And  fears  that  Mind  hath  wrought  7 
Will  it  explore  the  darksome  depths 

Of  law  s  perplexing  maze, 
Or  give  to  the  poetic  muse 

llie  incense  of  its  praise  7 

Oh!  sweetest  thing  of  all  the  works 

God's  praises  that  repeat. 
How  stainless  is  thy  gentle  touch  —^ 
•  How  calm  thy  pulses  beat ! 

All  poweriess  for  good  or  ill, 

lliose  little  fiuffers  rest 
In  feeble,  tender  nelplessness 

Upon  that  sinless  breast 

But  the  far  future  hath  a  time. 

With  hope  and  promise  bright, 
When  every  pulse  shall  feel  its  power 

And  every  nerve  its  might : 
Then,  when  the  manly,  fraih  young  heart 

Is  panting  for  the  fight. 
Oh !  THon,  who  hear'st  a  mother's  prayer^ 

Direct  that  haad  aright  * 
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BALM    OF    CILEADj    AN    AUTHENTIC    SKETCH. 


BT     JVVlVa     JUXZOR. 


Not  many  doors  from  the  shop  of  the  pleasant  subject  of  this  brief 
article,  there  resided  another  person,  a  druggist  like  himself,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  Many  were  the  jokes  they 
used  to  crack  together,  and  much  fine  sport  was  the  result  of  their 
joint  efforts.  Both  knew  well  how  to  compass  amusement  without 
losing  that  respect  for  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  which  is  the  proper 
safeguard,  and  should  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  merry. 

This  friend  of  Mr.  B was  an  Englishman,  and  the  wholesale 

agent  for  'Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead*  a  famous  quack  medicine  of 
that  day ;  and  Mr.  B  -^—  received  the  nostrum  from  him  for  sale  in 
more  moderate  quaintities.  Frequently,  when  these  companions  had 
returned  thirsty  afler  a  ramble,  they  would  tap  a  bottle  of  the  Balm 
of  Grilead,  and  mixing  it  with  water,  drink  it  off.  It  was  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  being  not  more  powerful  than  mild  brandy,  made  a 
pleasant  beverage.  On  such  occasions  his  friend,  the  agent,  would 
observe :  '  Put  3iat  down  as  *  leaked,'  Dick.* 

Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead  was  probably  the  most  successful  nos- 
trum ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  proprietor  became  immensely 
wealthy,  and  built  a  palace  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool.  The 
Balm  of  Gilead  was  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  '  Quack  Medi- 
cine.' Agreeably  aromatic,  slightly  stimulant,  but  otherwise  inert, 
with  marvellous  pretensions,  boasting  innumerable  cures,  and  harrii- 
less  in  its  effects,  it  was  a  pleasant  humbug.  Yet  for  many  years  it 
received  the  patronage  ana  praise  of  the  hysterical  old  women  and 
ricketty  daughters  of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  who  in  vain  sought, 
in  this  pleasant  dose,  the  health,  cheerfulness  and  beauty,  which  are 
only  to  DO  procured  by  air,  exercise,  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, and  moderate  labor.  In  this' country  also,  the  '  aristocracy,'  or 
those  who  aspired  to  that  distinction,  were  our  chief  customers  for  it. 
Indeed,  its  price  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  A  bottle  hold- 
ing a  pint,  was  sold  for  ten  dollars ;  and  one  holding  a.  gill,  for  three 
dcMlars.  But  the  poor,  as  well  as  those  in  moderate  circumstances, 
had  no  need  of  such  a  remedy ;  not  being  often  afflicted  with  those 
terrible  nervous  diseases,  which  are  the  offspring  of  idleness,  glut- 
tony and  ennui. 

This  pleasant  quackery  of  the  sagacious  but  unprincipled  Doctor 
Solomon  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  type  of  all  nostrums,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  yet  many  of  them  which  have  little 
or  nothing  of  skill  or  merit  to  rest  upon,  but  only  the  unblushing  pre- 
tensions of  their  proprietors. 

The  conscientious  Mr.  B never  recommended  the  '  Balm  of 

Gilead,'  and  often  seemed  lo  sell  it^ith  regret,  especially  when  he 
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supposed  the  purchaser  unable  to  afford  it.  In  such  cases,  where 
he  could  do  it  without  giving  offence,  he  would  dissuade  the  appli- 
cant from  its  use.     Mr.  B was  not  only  a  pleasant  man,  but  he 

was  an  honest  one.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  of  his  prosperity.  Let  those  of  his  successora  who  read 
this  '  make  a  note  of  it.' 

Among  his  customers  for  this  wonderful  remedy  was  a  farmer,  who 
came  to  town  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  purchased  several 
bottles  at  a  time.  He  had  become  quite  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
its  pretensions,  and  infatuated  with  the  medicine.  Mr.  B  —  often 
wondered  who  this  farmer  could  be,  but  no  remark  of  his  customer 
beti'ayed  his  name  or  residence.  To  all  Mr.  B 's  ingenious  in- 
quiries he  turned  a  deaf  ear — and  paid  his  cash.  After  he  had  paid 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars  to  Mr.  B for  this  plea- 
sant but  inert  cordial,  there  came  into  the  store  one  day  two  very 
respectable  ladies  from  the  country,  who  desired  to  have  some  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Mr.  B .    With  his  invariable  politeness 

and  urbanity  he  led  them  into  his  back-office.  The  result  of  their 
conference  I  afterward  learned. 

One  of  these  ladies  was  the  wife  of  the  farmer,  the  other  her 
friend.  They  had  heard  of  the  character  of  Mr.  B ,  and  ap- 
pealed to  his  generosity  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  infatuation  of  his 
customer.  They  informed  Mr.  B  that  he  had  sold  his  cattle, 
his  horses  and  a  part  of  his  farm  to  procure  the  means  of  purchasing 
this  delusive  compound,  and  they  seriously  feared  the  ruin  and  desti- 
tution of  the  family.     They  earnestly  implored  Mr.  B to  refuse, 

or  in  some  way  to  prevent,  the  sale  to  their  relative. 

With  that  generosity  which  they  had  been  told  he  possessed,  not- 
withstanding the  tempting  profit  of  a  continued  sale,  he  promised  to 
dbmply.  He  advised  them  to  return  home,  to  keep  their  interview 
a  profound  secret,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

After  they  had  departed,  he  cautiously  removed  the  printed  stamp 
which  covered  the  cork,  then  the  sealing-wax,  and  lastly  the  cork, 
from  two  of  the  ten-dollar  bottles,  into  each  of  which  he  put  a  quan- 
tity of  tartar-emetic,  and  then  ingeniously  replaced  the  corks,  stamps, 
etc.     In  due  time  the  farmer  called  for  one  bottle.     He  appeared  to 

be  short  of  cash.     Mr.  B gave  him  one  of  those  prepared  for 

him.  A  few  days  afterward  he  returned,  with  sad  complaints  of  the 
effect  of  the  last  bottle,  and  took  another,  hoping  it  would  prove  bet- 
ter ;  but  this  was  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  B gave  him 

the  other  bottle  which  had  been  compounded  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  longer  time  elapsed  than  usual  before  the  farmer  again  called. 

When  he  did  so,  he  held  a  long  consultation  with  Mr.  B on  the 

altered  effects  of  the  medicine,  which  appeared  quite  inexplicable 

and  not  a  little  distressing  to  him.     Mr.  B hinted  that '  probably 

the  medicine  had  had  its  full  effect,  and  that  his  disease  had  taken 
some  other  turn.'  This  appeared  to  be  believed  by  the  farmer,  but 
he  concluded  to  try  one  more  bottle.  This  also  had  been  '  prepared' 
for  him.  He  took  it,  with  but  languid  hopes,  and  never  returned  for 
any  more  of  his  favorite,  but  n^  changed  and  discarded,  cordiaL 
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About  a  year  afler  Belling  the  last  bottle  to  this  customer,  the 
farmer's  wife  again  called,  to  return  her  grateful  acknowledgments 

to  Mr.  B ,  who  had  so  ingeniously  counteracted  one  delusion  by 

another,  and  had  thus  saved  an  amiable  family  from  ruin.  The 
stratagem  had  been  completely  successful :  the  farmer  had  given  up 
the  use  of  *  Solomon's  Cordial  Balm  of  Gilead/  and  all  was  now 
well. 


stanzas:     dreams. 


Wearikd  and  worn  with  musings  deep, 
Hearing  no  sound  save  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
Watching  the  net-work  the  spider  weaves. 
The  poet  sank  down  in  sleep. 

Evening's  shadows  dimmed  earth  and  skyt 
Darkness,  in  vapors  apparelled,  drew  near, 
Bearing  strange  sounds  to  the  slumberer*8  ear. 
And  visions  to  mock  his  eye. 

Night  bears  on  her  forehead  a  frown ; 
The  hurricane's  voice  is  surly  and  hoarse, 
As  it  shakes  the  trees  in  its  wrathful  course. 
And  hurls  their  proud  branches  down. 

Beauty  and  song  and  harmless  mirth. 
Joyous  young  forms  in  the  innocent  dance, 
Happy  young  hearts  in  love's  rapturous  trance. 
And  peace  on  the  sleeping  earth. 

Savage  cries  from  the  angry  crowd. 
Bayonets  bristling,  and  murderous  lead, 
Vows  of  grim  vengeance  breathed  over  Uie  dead, 
Dberty  bursting  her  shroud. 

Full  of  joy  are  the  harvest^fields, 
Merrily  carol  the  laborers  blithe, 
Sturdily  wielding  the  keen-edg<^d  scythe. 
And  reaping  what  nature  yields. 

Prayer  in  the  holy  house  of  God, 
Hearts  of  liumility,  penitent  tears, 
Hopes  of  forgiveness  contending  with  fears. 
And  thoughts  of  the  grave's  green  sod. 

The  funeral-bell's  solemn  tone : 
Mourners  bear  slowly  the  tenantleas  frame ; 
Tears  to  his  memory,  pride  for  his  name, 
And  hope  for  his  parted  soul. 

A  viaon  of  future  delight : 
Beauty  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  One ; 
Morning's  first  welcoming  smile  from  the  sun: 
The  end  of  the  dreaming  night 
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The  shadows  on  my  path  were  long — 

I  jooruied  as  the  day  was  closing ; 
I  heard  the  reapers  at  their  song, 

The  shepherds  by  their  flocks  reposing. 
She  steppeid  from  out  the  waving  wheat, 

With  braided  locks,  robes  loosely  flowing, 
And  paced  the  load  with  sandalled  feet  — 

The  Weary  road  that  I  was  going. 

Though  faint,  aweary,  travel-worn. 

She,  smiling,  looked  so  kind  yet  queenly, 
As  nnsts  scroll  backward  from  the  dawn, 

All  gloom  furled  from  my  heart  serenely. 
Vague  sadness  unto  joy  gave  room 

Before  this  fair  and  gentle  comer. 
As  to  the  sunshine,  w(X)dland  gloom. 

When  autunm  sighs  through  all  its  summer. 

The  Syrian  sun  had  kissed  her  cheek. 

Now  swarthy  as  the  tents  of  Kedar ; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sheykh, 

And  stately  as  the  mountain  cedar ; 
Yet  timid  as  the  startling  deer 

Among  the  crags  of  Moab*s  mountains, 
Or  young  gazelles  which  feed  in  fear 

Among  the  lilies  'round  the  fountains. 

Shaped  like  the  almond  are  the  eyes 

Whose  darkness  kohhl  made  not  the  deeper, 
O'er  which  faint  lines  of  brow  arise, 

Curved  like  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 
Her  arms  were  decked  with  golden  bands. 

And  one  sustamed  an  antique  pitcher, 
Poised  on  her  stately  head :  her  bands ! 

Could  hhen'na  make  their  hue  the  richer  7 

With  downward  eyelids  paced  she  by. 

Her  dark  locks  bound  with  glittenng  fillet, 
Graceful  as  when,  the  harvest  nigh, 

Bends  to  the  breeze  the  rustling  millet : 
The  amorous  wind  betrayed  her  form. 

And  toyed  with  all  her  robes,  impassioned ; 
I  felt  my  wayward  blood  grow  warm, 

She  was  so  exquisitely  fashioned. 

While,  as  the  shadows  longer  grew. 
And  pioom  fell  on  the  ffolden  tillage, 

When  fragrance  rose  as  fell  the  dew. 
And  fainler  gleamed  the  distant  village, 
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She  journeyed  by  the  nodding  wheat, 
With  braided  locks,  robes  loosely  flowingr, 

And  paced  the  road  with  sandalled  feet  — 
My  heart  went  with  the  maiden  going. 

And  when  the  land  grew  dusk  and  dim, 

And  in  its  glimmering  distance  hid  her, 
And  every  plumy  palm  looked  grim 

Around  the  domes  and  mosques  of  Lydda ; 
When  homeward  weary  camels  stalked, 

With  blinking  bells  and  harvest-laden. 
And  with  their  flocks  the  shepherds  walked. 

And  with  her  gleanings  came  the  maiden : 

Till  one  by  one  the  .throbbing  stars 

Stood  'twixt  the  night-fall  and  the  splendor 
Where  vanquished  day,  through  crimson  bars. 

Glared  on  the  dark — to  them  more  tender: 
Till  with  the  night-drops  dripped  my  locks 

I  lingered  on  the  road  to  Lydda, 
And  drew  not  nigh  nor  tents  nor  flocks, 

But  wandered  where  the  gloom  had  hid  her. 

The  Arab  maid,  with  cheek  embrowned. 

Yet  pleasant  as  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
Dark  eyes  with  meaning  so  profound. 

And  lips  that  had  the  hue  of  cedar : 
The  maid  that  bore  the  antique  jar, 

The  MoOsIim  maid,  the  Bed&weeyeh, 
Some  other  may  be  fairer  far — 

It  has  not  been  my  lot  to  see  her ! 

I  dreamed  of  kisses  sweet  as  wine, 

Lips  cooler  than  Siloah's  water ; 
Clasped  in  her  arms,  which,  like  the  vine, 

Gave  lovo  for  strength  that  did  support  her : 
Of  love  where  airs  breathe  nard  and  balm, 

And  bulburs  sing  'neath  fig  and  myrtle, 
Sweet  clime,  where  springs  the  pine  and  palm, 

And  groves  are  choral  with  the  turtle. 

With  scrip  and  staff,  a  weary  hhajj, 

I  could  have  toiled  through  sands  to  Mekkeh, 
And  worn  the  palmer's  holy  badge, 

And  brought  back  blessed  gifts  to  deck  her : 
I  could  have  changed  my  sterner  creed 

For  Islam's  faith  in  bright  hhodre^yeh, 
And  deemed  my  heaven  fulfilled ;  my  meed 

But  one,  and  she,  my  Bed&weeyeh  ! 

Such  joy  through  all  my  being  run 

At  sight  of  her,  Isumael's  daugher, 
As  when  through  desert  sand  and  sun 

Worn  Hagar  saw  the  gushing  water : 
I  could  have  toiled,  as  Jacob  did, 

A  shepherd,  for  the  maiden  Leah, 
And  tilled  the  earth,  or  fed  the  kid. 

So  had  I  won  my  BedJiweeyeh  I 
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Ayas  bin  Monayioh  bin  Kara  was  a  person  possessed  of  great 
talent  and  perspicuity,  was  well  versed  in  the  abstruse  sciences  and 
works  of  history  and  narrative,  and  of  quick  and  correct  discern- 
ment. Among  the  samples  of  his  judgment  it  is  related  that  one 
day  a  guest  came  to  visit  him  and  offer  a  complaint,  saying  :  *  1  de- 
posited with  such  a  monk  a  purse  of  gold,  and  departed  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  Latterly  I  returned,  and  when  I  .asked  my 
money  of  him,  he  denied  having  ever  received  it.     What  shall  1  do  f' 

The  Cadi  answered :  '  Have  you  spoken  of  this  to  any  one  but 
myself?* 

The  guest  answered  in  the  negative. 

'  Then  go,'  said  the  Cadi,  '  and  some  two  or  three  days  hence 
come  to  me  and  receive  an  answer.' 

The  Cadi  then  sent  to  the  monk,  and  invited  him  to  his  presence  ; 
which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  received  from  the  Cadi  marked 
attentions  and  regard.  Afterward,  turning  to  the  monk,  he  said  : 
*  I  am  compelled  by  business  to  leave  this  country,  and  have  a  few 
purses  of  money  which  I  desire  to  deposit  with  you.  As  there  can 
be  no  person  more  honorable  than  yourself,  God  alone  shall  be  a 
vntness  between  us.  To-morrow  I  will  send  them  to  you,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  take  good  care  and  guard  over  them.' 

After  this  the  monk  departed,  and  on  the  morrow  the  guest  again 
appeared  for  his  answer.  '  Go,'  said  the  Cadi,  <  demand  your  depo- 
sit, and  if  he  refuses  it,  tell  him  that  you  will  complain  to  the  Cadi, 
and  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  result.' 

The  guest,  as  directed,  went  to  the  monk  and  demanded  his  de- 
posit. The  monk,  smiling,  replied :  '  My  intention  the  other  day 
was  only  to  test  your  temper,  and  not  to  deny  thp  pledge.  See, 
here  it  is,'  and  handed  him  his  purse  of  gold.  The  guest  returned 
•to  the  Cadi,  and  after  overwhelming  him  with  thanks  and  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  went  to  his  business. 

Some  days  after  this  the  monk  revisited  the  Cadi,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  gi'ossest  reproaches  and  abuse,  the  Cadi  exclaiming : 
'  So,  hypocrite  !  your  villanous  conduct  has  let  the  world  know  your 
character  for  duplicity !' 

The  Cadi's  method  for  obtaining  the  guest's  purse  of  money  was 
applauded  by  every  one.     May  God  have  mercy  on  them  all ! 


The  Ameer  of  the  Faithful,  Mutasim  Billah,  one  of  the  caliphs  of 
the  Abassides,  was  a  most  just  and  equitable  sovereign,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  much  courage  and  lion-heaitedness.    He  carried  on  a  con- 
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tmued  war  against  infidelB,  and  for  amiability  of  disposition  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  upright  predecessors.  On  the  decease  of 
this  caliph,  the  avaricious  unbelievers,  thinking  it  a  good  foment  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  faithful,  collected  all  their  forces,  and  took 
council  upon  their  future  operations.  '  Great  divisions/  said  they, 
'  exist  among  the  Islamites ;  and  as  they  are  each  engaged  in  their 
own  pleasures  and  amusements,  now  is  a  good  occasion  to  attack 


With  this  idea  they  resolved  upon  hostilities.  Now  one  of  the 
chie&  of  the  unbelievers  was  an  aged  man,  of  great  intelligence 
and  experience,  who,  from  being  their  elder,  directed  them  in  their 
undertaking.  His  co-religionists  arose  and  proceeded  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  this  individual,  who,  when  they  asked  counsel,  answered 
them  :  '  Your  enterprise  is  neither  just  nor  worthy,  and  would  be 
rejected  by  sensible  people,  for  it  has  been  seen  in  numerous  works 
that,  notwithstanding  the  people  of  Islam  are  apparently  divided, 
when  opposed  they  unite  and  act  together.  Therefore  you  had  bet- 
ter attend  to  your  own  affairs,  and  give  over  this  wild  undertaking.' 

They  followed  the  old  man's  good  advice,  and  were  ,govemed  by 
his  counsels. 

One  of  the  Abasside  Caliphs,  Memoon,  was  celebrated  for  his 
superior  knowledge  of  sciences,  the  excellence  of  his  moral  qualities, 
his  eloquence,  and  for  his  profound  sense  of  justice  and  equity.  He 
was  accustomed  to  travel  about  his  provinces,  and  by  inquiry  learn 
the  condition  and  state  of  his  people. 

In  the  204th  of  the  Hegireh,  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
CaliphaL  It  is  written  in  the  work  of  that  very  cor|*ect  historian, 
Ibin  el  Juzee,  that  Yahiza  bin  Ektem,  relates  as  follows :  *  I  was 
once  with  the  Caliph  Mamoon,  in  Damascus ;  it  was  near  the  time  of 
paying  the  troops  their  monthly  pay ;  and  he,  the  Caliph,  desired  to 
make  war;  but  upon  examining  his  treasury,  he,  finding  that  it  did 
not  contain  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose,  was  greatly  distressed. 
One  day  he  was  seated  near  a  reservoir  of  water  with  his  brother 
Mutasim  Billah,  and  several  of  the  most  notable  gentlemen  of  Da- 
mascus, engaged  in  conversation,  when  the  two  money-cases  arrived, 
and  were  brought  into  his  presence.  The  Caliph  turning  to  Yahiya 
bin  Ektem  and  the  others,  said  :  '  Come  let  us  have  a  look  at  dbe 
cases,  and  make  merry  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  brought  them.' 
With  these  words  he  arose,  and  followed  by  his  companions,  proceeded 
to  a  high  seat,  where  he  reposed  himself.  Many  otner  individuals  also 
followed  the  Caliph,  to  see  the  money-cases,  which  were  opened  be- 
fore him  with  much  state  and  ceremony. 

The  Caliph  turned  to  Mohammed  bin  Daoud  and  said  :  '  Since  our 
treasure  has  arrived,  and  so  many  persons  are  assembled  to  see  it,  it 
would  be  a  pity  were  we  to  take  it  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  secret ;  par- 
ticularly, since,  it  having  been  the  object  of  their  attention  and  cupidity, 
they  would  return  dissatisfied.  So  he  commanded  that  every  indivi- 
dual, each  one  according  to  his  condition  and  grade,  should  be  pre- 
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sented  with  from  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  down  to  five 
thousand  and  two  hundred,  as  a  royal  gifl.  Now  when  all  those 
around  hun  had  each  received  this  amount,  and  their  number  was 
noted,  it  was  found  that  they  had  received  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  With  the  remainder  the  Caliph  or- 
dered the  soldiers  to  be  paid,  after  which,  saluting  the  people  assem- 
bled, he  returned  to  his  royal  abode. 

Now,  from  this  incident,  judge  of  the  power  and  majesty  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 

One  of  the  Abbassides^  Mustaeen  BiUah,  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  generous  among  men,  and  one  of  the  most  just  and 
valiant  of  that  house.  One  of  the  great  men  of  the  state,  named 
Ahmed  bin  Hemdoon,  relates  that  Mustaeen  Billah  erected  a  most 
beautiful  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  and  that  his 
respected  mother  had  a  carpet  woven  for  it,  on  the  silk  of  which  she 
had  worked  in  gold  and  silver  thread  the  figures  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals and  birds.  The  figures  were  all  of  the  purest  metals,  their  eyes 
rubies  and  turquoises  and  other  precious  stones ;  indeed,  so  rich  was 
the  carpet,  that  she  had  spent  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dmars  upon  it,  and  the  instruments  and  other  articles,  necessary 
for  its  construction,  were  registered,  the  whole  costing  twenty  thou- 
sand dinars. 

When  the  palace  was  finished,  his  mother  made  it  known  to  him, 
saying :  '  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you ;  come  some  day  with  your 
suite  and  inspect  the  palace,  amuse  yourself,  and  afterward  do  as  you 
like  best.'  Mustaeen  Billah  neglected  to  go  that  day.  Ahmed  bin 
Hemdoon  narrates  :  That  one  of  the  Caliph's  suite  named  Atargee 
Hashemee,  told  him,  that  the  palace  was  actaally  strewed  with  jew- 
elry, and  that  they  ou^ht  to  go  to  see  it.  So,  adds  he,  Atargee  and 
myself  went  and  the  door-keeper  let  us  in.  We  had  never  seen  any 
palace  so  ornamented  before.  Among  other  remarkable  things  was 
a  gazelle  of  gold  ;  its  eyes  were  red  rubies.  This  I  took  and  put 
into  my  sleeve,  and  thus  left  the  palace.  We  went  before  the  Caliph, 
and  commencing  to  praise  the  palace  and  its  incomparable  carpet, 
and  the  other  strange  things  that  we  had  seen,  begged  him  before 
giving  any  part  of  it  away  to  pay  it  a  visit.  While  yet  praising  it, 
Atargee  remarked,  that  I  had  captured  a  gazelle ;  so,  I  took  it  out 
from  my  sleeve,  and  shewed  it  to  all  present 

The  Caliph,  addressing  the  courtiers  around  him,  said :  '  Those  of 
you  who  love  me  are  at  liberty  to  go  and  take  from  the  palace  what- 
ever you  please.'  So  we  all  arose  and  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
where  we  filled  our  pockets  and  breasts  with  the  most  costly  things 
it  contained,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  Caliph,  who  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  and  evinced  his  gayety.  The  other  persons  present 
now  said :  « What  is  our  crime,  O  !  Emir  of  the  Faithful  ?'  on  which 
he  answered  them :  *  Go,  you  are  all  at  liberty  to  do  the  same  ;*  at 
which  they  all  arose  and  plundered  the  palace ;  the  delighted  Caliph 
at  the  same  time  observing  them  from  a  window.    The  courtiers  and 
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other  peiBons  present  became  rich,  and  the  Caliph  noticuig  that  one 
of  them,  named  Ibin  Mihleb,  bore  away  a  package  of  odoriferous 
musk,  and  another  of  amber,  exclaimed :  '  Where  are  you  going  V 
to  which  beine  answered :  '  To  the  bath,'  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  ordered  alf  his  servants  to  go  also,  and  dividing  the  carpet  among 
themselves,  be  merry. 

In  this  interval,  his  mother  arrived  and  said :  '  Gould  I  have  only 
seen  you  once  on  that  carpet,  my  labor  and  pains  would  have  been 
amply  requited.'  The  Caliph,  touched  with  her  tenderness,  ordered 
the  whole  expense  to  be  paid  her  out  of  his  treasury,  and  that  another 
carpet,  just  like  the  former,  should  be  made,  for  which  he  allotted  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dinars.  A  richer  one  than  the  first  was 
therefore  made  for  the  new  palace,  with  other  furniture  correspond- 
ingly valuable.  After  this  die  Caliph,  attended  by  all  his  courtiers, 
spent  some  time  at  the  palace  in  merry  enjoyment,  and  there  g^ave 
permission  to  them  to  take  that  carpet  likewise,  adding :  '  Our  portion 
18  health,  without  which,  wealth  and  riches  are  worthless :  let  our 
friends  and  followen  partake  of  whatever  is  ours.' 

So  great  and  generous  a  prince  was  Mustaeen  Billah. 


It  is  related  in  the  history  called  the  '  Mirror  of  the  Age,'  that 
there  was  in  the  government  of  the  Abbassides  a  man  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Princes  of  Arabia,  who  was  famous  for  hb  hospitality, 
generosity  and  liberality,  and  one  whose  door  was  ever  open  to  the 
needy.  This  person's  name  was  Maan  bin  Zaid.  His  jurisdiction  was 
extended,  and  his  courage  was  renowned  from  the  region  of  Damas- 
cus to  Bagdad. 

This  Ameer  was  once  amusing  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
most  incomparably  beautiful  garden,  when  a  poet  of  much  celebrity 
and  talent  came  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  make  knovm  to  the 
Ameer  an  injustice  which  he  had  suffered.  None  offered,  or  even 
when  any  one  was  found  who  could  present  him  to  the  Ameer,  a 
pretext  was  wanting  to  excuse  his  visit.  Finally,  as  there  was  a 
reservoir  in  the  garden,  the  source  of  which  was  beyond  the  walls, 
the  poet,  taking  a  smooth  piece  of  board,  wrote  on  it  the  following 
lines  explicative  of  his  feelings,  and  putting  the  board  into  the  stream, 
let  it  be  borne  down  to  the  reservoir.  It  so  happened  that  the  Ameer 
was  seated  near  the  reservoir,  and  when  the  board  reached  him, 
seizing  it  in  his  hand,  he  read :  '  Oh,  generosity  of  M&&n,  make  my 
necessities  be  heard ;  for  I  have  no  other  intermediate  than  thee  be- 
tween me  and  M&Stn.' 

The  worthy  Mkkn  exclaimed  :  *  Hasten  ;  go  and  see  who  is  beyond 
the  enclosure,  and  bring  him  before  me.' 

Immediately  some  of  those  near  him  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  find- 
ing the  poet,  brought  him  before  the  Ameer,  who  treated  him  kindly 
and  civillv.  The  Ameer  inquired  after  his  health,  etc.,  and  after  quiet- 
ing his  mmd,  asked  him  how  many  days  since  he  had  come  to  the  city. 

'  It  is  three  days,'  answered  the  poet, '  that  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  speak  with  you.' 
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'  Please  pardon  our  negligence/  continued  the  Ameer ;  at  the 
same  time,  endeavoring  to  conciliate  his  good  will,  he  ordered  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  aktchas  to  be  presented  to  him,  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  delay. 

That  day  the  Ameer  spent  in  merriment,  and  at  night  returned  to 
his  residence.  On  the  following  day  he  caused  his  guest  the  poet  to 
be  inquired  after,  and  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  garden, 
where  he  feasted  him,  and  after  evincing  his  respect  for  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousana  aktchas  more. 

Finally,  for  three  days  the  poet  received  the  same  treatment,  each 
day  being  presented  with  a  like  sum,  greatly  to  his  astonishment. 
At  length  he  wrote  Mkkn  a  letter  full  of  thanks  and  good  wishes, 
and  on  the  following  day  set  out  for  his  own  country ;  so  that  when 
M&&n  sent  again  to  invite  him  to  his  presence,  he  had  disappeared, 
leaving  only  the  said  letter ;  from  which  it  was  evident  his  modesty 
bad  constramed  him  to  depart.  At  this  Mkkn  was  grieved,  and  made 
an  oath,  swearing  that  if  the  poet  had  not  departed  he  would  daily 
have  given  him  a  hundred  thousand  aktchas  until  not  a  coin  remained 
in  his  treasury.  '  Strange,'  added  he,  *  that  he  should  go  away  be- 
fore informing  us  of  it.' 

In  a  work  entitled  '  The  Annals  of  the  Generous,'  it  is  written, 
and  is  a  fact  therein  well  narrated  by  that  correct  historian  of  past 
times,  Abdallah  bin  Jaafeer  Radavee,  that  one  day  he  and  Abon 
Dahich  Ansaree  and  Hassan  were  journeying  from  Mecca  the  vene- 
rated to  Medina  the  enlightened,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  While  in  search  of  a  place  of  shelter,  they  per- 
ceived in  a  plain  near  to  Damascus  an  Arab's  tent,  to  which  they 
bent  their  steps,  hoping  therein  to  find  an  asylum.  An  Arab  coming 
out,  he  invited  them  in,  and  they  spent  the  night  there.  The  Arab 
killed  a  goat,  his  wife  prepared  it  for  her  husband's  guests,  and 
spread  before  them  a  good  meal.  That  night  they  ate  and  drank 
with  pleasure,  and  slept  comfortably ;  and  on  the  morrow,  desiring 
to  depart,  Abdallah  said  to  the  Arab :  '  You  have  been  good  and 
kind  to  us ;  we  therefore  request  that  some  day  when  you  come  to 
Mecca  you  will  be  our  guest,  and  allow  us  to  do  as  much  for  you.' 

This  request  he  strengthened  by  entreaty,  and  the  Arab  answering 
'  On  my  head  and  eyes  be  it !'  they  departed. 

Now  some  years  after  this  incident  the  Arab  became  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  the  world  was  subtle  to  him.  So  his  wife  one  day  said 
to  him  :  '  If  we  go  to  Medina,  perhaps  the  persons  to  whom  we  ever 
offered  hospitality  may  succor  us.' 

*  But  we  are  ignorant  of  their  names,'  answered  the  husband. 

*  Inquire  for  Ibin  ed  Deyar,'  continued  she ;  '  I  saw  signs  of  gene- 
rosity in  their  faces,  and  hope  your  visit  will  not  be  fruitless.' 

The  Arab  therefore  mounted  his  female  camel  and  proceeded  to 
Medina,  where  he  inquired  for  Ibin  ed  Deyar.  It  so  happened  that 
Imaam  Hussain  was  just  then  passing ;  and  when  the  Arab  inquired 
of  him  for  his  old  guests,  he  answered  that  he  was  his  uncle's  son, 
and  inquired :  <  How  do  you  happen  to  know  him  V 
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The  Arab  answered  by  saying  that  once  he  had  been  his  guest. 

The  Imaam,  on  hearing  ihiB,  exclaimed :  '  Welcome,  oh,  Arab 
brother  !  he  has  often  spoken  in  praise  of  you ;'  and  calling  a  slave, 
ordered  him  to  conduct  the  Arab  to  his  own  dwelling,  where  he 
showed  him  every  attention,  and  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
camels.  Soon  afterward  the  Imaam  Hassan  arrived,  followed  by  a 
train  of  servants,  and  he  added  a  hundred  camels  more  to  the  gift. 
Abdallah  bin  Jaafeer  Radavee  next  came  in,  who  gave  him  his 
hands  in  salutation,  and  presented  him  vidth  a  hundred  thousand  dir- 
hems,  sending  fifty  thousand  more  to  his  wife.  Immediately  after 
this  Abon  Dfdiich  Ansaree  entered,  who  excused  himself  from  doing 
what  his  friends  had  done,  but  ordering  the  camels  given  him  to  be 
brought  before  them,  he  loaded  them  all  with  dates  of  Medina. 

Finally,  the  Arab  left  Medina  rich  and  happy,  and  returned  to  his 
tribe  with  great  state  and  magnificence,  and  was  never  more  troubled 
with  the  inconvenience  of  adversity. 


TWILIGHT       THOUGHTS. 


Whkn  the  purple  tinffe  of  day 
Fades  amid  the  goMen  even, 

And  like  light  upon  onr  way, 
Brighter,  better  thooghti  are  gi^en ; 

links  that  form  a  chain  to  Heaven : 
When  the  stan  with  silver  light 
SparUo  on  the  brow  of  Night, 

Glancme  on  the  waves  below, 
That  m  beauty  glide  along, 

Gnshing  'neath  the  radiant  glow 
Into  bunts  of  low-toned  song. 
And  the  softly  wailing  breeze 
StiiB  amid  the  chestnut  trees. 

Comes  a  vision  unto  me : 
Eyes  of  violet  lustre  deep ; 

Hair  that  floats  so  goldenly, 
'Mid  whose  waves  the  sunbeams  sleep ; 

Month  that  wears  the  same  sweet  smile. 
Like  the  gentle  starlight  beaming. 

And  my  thoughts  are  sad  the  while, 
Monuments  of  past  hours  seeming. 

Ever  as  the  shadows  fall. 

And  the  gathering  twilight  throws 
Dari(er  hues  upon  the  wall. 

And  the  sunset  deeper  glows, 
Glows  the  brighter  ere  it  fades 

Into  calm  and  quiet  even ; 
Mingled  are  the  lights  and  shades 

Of  the  thoughts  to  that  hour  given. 
Now  that  soft  and  gentle  hand 

Once  again  is  placed  in  mine ; 
Memory,  with  her  golden  wand, 

Brings  the  love  of  '  auld  langsjrne,' 


Pure  and  high  in  its  firm  trust, 

Lingering  like  a  golden  ray, 
Thou^  the  hope  so  fondly  nursed 

Passed  like  fading  light  away. 
Eve !  thou  thrilling,  solemn  hour. 

When  thy  shadows  gather  round. 
Bending  'neath  an  unseen  power, 

Heeding  neither  sight  nor  sound ; 
Rover  on  the  golden  wing 

Of  sweet  Fancy's  pinions  bright, 
I,  with  trembliug  joy,  can  bring 

Buried  treasures  to  the  light 

Those  who  still,  a  faithful  band. 

Gather  round  our  household  hearth. 
That  'neath  Love's  pure  banner  stand. 

Winning  me  again  to  earth ; 
I  can  love  them  none  the  less. 

That  because  at  silent  even, 
When  I  see  that  golden  tress 

Which  with  trembling  hand  was  given. 

Earth  fades  quickly  from  my  sight. 

And  the  fair,  the  early  dead. 
With  that  seraph  brow  of  light, 

Comes  to  me  with  noiseless  tread. 
Ah  !  it  is  a  vision,  gleaming 

On  my  sight  but  for  a  space ; 
Even  with  that  sweet  smile  beuning 

Vanishes  the  cherub  face. 
And  again 't  is  dark  and  lonely ; 

I  'm  within  the  silent  room. 
Where  that  rapturous  dream  hath  only 

Power  to  chase  the  gathering  gloom. 
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Hail  !  all  hail  to  the  Btar-flpangled  banner  of  pride, 
Deathlees  flajr  of  the  great  and  the  brave; 

While  with  England's  own  right-royal  standard  allied, 
In  (air  concord  and  peace  it  sfaall  wave. 


Boast  your  proud  independence,  your  sun-rising  birth. 

All  your  glory  and  liberty  boast ; 
Tell  it  out  to  the  ends  of  the  wide-listening  earth, 

And  that  Land  which  still  loves  you  the  most 


For  no  jealousy  more  can  disturb  or  destroy 
England's  pride  in  her  worid-renown*d  son : 

All  her  millions  of  hearts  would  fain  bound  to  your  joy, 
All  her  millions  of  hands  grasp  your  own ! 


Tell  it  out  then  to  all  the  wide  lands  of  the  worid, 
Tell  it  mo$t  to  that  Land  o'er  the  Seas, 

Which  shall  best  hail  the  flag  that  in  freedom  nnfuried 
With  her  own,  rules  the  billow  and  breeze. 


Mighty  England  seems  leanmg  in  love  o*er  the  sea, 
(As  win|^  bark  after  bark  seeks  your  strand,) 

Giant  heir  of  her  Greatness !  — she  honors  in  thee 
Her  own  image  of  strength  and  command. 


Yea  I  best  mirrored  m  thee  she  exultant  beholds 
All  the  pomp  of  her  own  earthquake  march ; 

And  her  flag,  and  the  star-spangled  banner's  free  folds. 
Light  together  Eternity's  arch. 


Perish  ev'ry  vile  thought  of  dissension  and  doubt ; 

Perish,  perish  each  foe  that  would  light 
E'en  one  spark  of  foul  discord,  or  mix  with  the  shout 

Of  your  gladness  one  breath  that  would  blight 


Boast,  ay !  bqast  of  your  freedom,  your  glory,  your  power, 

All  the  triumphs  that  gild  your  career, 
Till  the  dread  tempest-breathings  that  hail  this  proud  hour, 

Lond-resonnding,  seem  rooking  the  sphere ! 
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Bat  bout  not,  oh,  boait  not  still  too  much  that  ye  gained 
0*6r  the  sons  of  your  fathen — the  day  ! 

T  was  those  old  lion-fathen  that  taught  ye,  and  trained 
In  red  Victory'e  immortalixed  way. 


Blew  the  hour  !-*^be  it  blened  as  the  hut  one  of  wrath, 

As  the  firwt  of  fair  Fellowship's  peace  ; 
And  press  on — ye  two  migfatieet  of  Lands ! — in  the  path 

Of  those  triomphs  that  never  shall  < 


Science,  Commerce,  and  Art ! — their  proud  trimnphs  in  sooth 

Shine  all  earthier  achievementi  above ; 
Wbfle  the  victories  of  each  seem  as  victories  to  both. 

And  defeat  claims  more  homage  and  love. 

In  the  disxying  magnificence  ev'n  of  your  flight, 

While  together  ye  sweep  toward  the  son. 
In  the  far-soaring  grandenr  and  pride  of  your  height. 

Still  the  awed  nations  shall  see  ye  as  One  S 


Like  those  stars*  that  so  high  overhead  shine  in  power. 
They  seem  mingled  and  merged  to  the  sight, 

Lo !  Columbta  and  Albion  the  rest  shall  o'ertower. 
Till  they  stream,  in  one  blaze  to  unite ! 


Away  with  all  whisperings  of  envy  and  hate. 

All  ranklings  of  injury  or  wrong ! 
Glorious  nations ! — apart,  how  transcendently  great. 

But  combined,  how  invincibly  strong ! 


•Bven  now,  great  America !  speeds  to  thy  strand 
One  who  seems  like  a  guest  from  above  ; 

In  his  high  hallowed  fame  he  has  sought  thy  brave  land. 
To  be  met  by  a  whole  host— of  Iio^e  I 


Mild  ambassador ! — conquerors  and  chieftains  avaunt ! 

From  the  PaiNcs  of  all  Peace  't  is  A«  comes ; 
Th'  everlasting  green  olives  to  waft  and  to  plant 

'Twixt  two  worlds— in  your  hearts,  hearths  and  homes. 


And  e'en  now  a  fair  vessel  from  England  speeds  fiitft. 

To  bring  greetings  fraternal  fW>m  far ; 
Blessings,  prayers  and  kind  wishes  have  flown  with  the  blast, 

'Stee^  of  thunderingB  and  threat'nings  of  war. 


£v*n  this  hour  a  proud  vesMl  to  England  departs. 
To  bear  on,  o*er  the  blue  tossing  fene, 

The  hopes  and  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  hearts. 
Which  in  deep  ties  of  friendship  entwine. 
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And  e'en  now  to  the  tones  of  a  wmnan's  meek  Toice* 
How  yonr  nobleet  of  hearti  have  throbbed  high, 

Lofty  Land !    From  thk  moment  yon  've  bade  xm  rejoice 
In  a  new,  dearer,  ■oul-binding  tie ! 

Hail!  thou  generoua  America !  hail  evermore; 

Thus  thoa  'et  Yanquiahed  ub,  yet  once  again ! 
And  thy  hish-minded  sympathy  thrills  to  the  core 

Of  a  land  where  \  will  deathlessly  reign. 

In  humanity's  cause,  what  true  zeal  hath  inspired, 
Ob,  how  nobly  thoa 'st  answered  th'  appeal; 

For  our  heroes,  what  brave  brother-feeling  hath  fired : 
All  praise  to  that  truth  and  that  zeal ! 


If  we  fettered  thee  once,  thou  hast  fettered  us  now. 

In  the  holiest  and  loveliest  of  bonds : 
Lo !  a  voice  from  our  homesteads !-«- a  voice  soft  and  low, 

And  this  whole  mighty  nation  responds  2 


Who  can  dream  of  past  strifes  T  who  can  dwell  on  a  thought 

That  could  mar  such  a  beautiful  Fkaob  ? 
Be  each  hour  with  pure  joys  of  fraternity  fraught. 

In  perpetual,  heaven-honored  increase. 


Then  all  hail  to  the  star-spangled  banner  of  pride. 
The  bright  flag  of  the  great  and  the  breve ; 

For  with  England's  own  right-royal  standard  allied, 
Still  in  concord  and  friendship  't  will  wave. 

Ye  might  sever  the  links  of  the  chain  ye  abhoned, 
But,  great  Heaven !  what  can  ever  unbind 

The  electrical  chain,  and  the  heart-wreathing  cord 
That  unites  through  the  Soul  and  the  Mind ! 

Of  two  proud,  mighty  people's  great  Lovb  there  is  framed 

One  eternal,  unchangeable  yoke ; 
And  magnanimous  words  have  in  thunder  proclaimed 

It  shaU  never  be  loosened  nor  broke. 


On  the  necks  of  Earth's  two  mightiest  nations  'tis  laid. 
To  teach  love,  faith  and  peace  to  that  Earth ; 

Till  the  last  dread  eclipse  shall  her  regions  o^exshade. 
Can  it  fail  in  its  weight  or  its  worth  ? 

Then  away  with  all  memories  of  bloodshed  and  wars  I 
Let  them  fade,  from  this  day,  from  this  hour ; 

On  von  flag  I  will  mark  but  the  heav'n-glancing  stan. 
Not  the  earth-blazoned  ensigns  of  power  I 
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I  will  dwell  not  on  themes  of  vain  strife  and  distrasty 
Seraph-tongues  whisper  themes  far  more  fair ; 

Seraph  hands  point  where  Mathewj  the  sainted,  the  justi 
Is  made  glorious  America's  care  ! 


And  that  noblest  response  to  a  heart's  solemn  cry, 
Ere  yet  breathed  by  a  nation  beneath  ;  — 

(Gallant  Franklin  !  methinks  that  immortal  reply 
Must  yet  reach  thee  —  in  life  or  in  death !) 


Let  that  grow  to  the  soul,  let  that  flash  on  the  tongue, 
Of  groat  England's  true  sons  evermore : 

Could  one  broad  bridge  of  gold  o'er  old  Ocean  be  flung, 
No,  not  thu9  would  it  link  shore  to  shore ! 


Let  that  live  in  the  heart,  let  that  bum  to  the  thought. 

Of  true  Britons  eternally  still ; 
And  all  shame  on  the  soul  that  can  fail  to  be  taught 

With  a  kindred  emotion  to  thrill. 


Hail !  Americans,  hail !  honor,  glory  and  praise 
To  the  Lords  of  the  New  World  be  given  : 

Wave  your  star-spangled  flag,  for  now  fresh  midst  its  rays 
More  direct  shines  the  true  fire  from  heaven  ! 


And  forgive  the  faint  voice  that  is  falteringly  raised 
In  the  midst  of  your  whirlwind-acclaim. 

To  honor  your  far-flashing  standard  emblazed 
With  all  trophies  of  glory  and  fame. 


Let  that  voice  from  the  Land  of  your  forefathers  greet, 
(May  no  dream  glance  toward  Her  as  a  foe  ! ) 

Let  this  heart,  that  adores  her,  still  venture  to  beat 
With  your  own,  in  proud  Sympathy's  glow. 


Starry  Queen  of  th'  Atlantic  !  for  England  and  thee 
Smiles  One  bright  guardian-genius  august ; 

Yours  one  language,  one  aim,  O  ye  First  of  the  Free  ! 
Yours  one  mission,  one  charter,  one  trust. 


Freedom,  Progress,  Religion  and  Knowledge  still  join 
Your  illustrious  march  through  all  time ! 

Till  creation  seems  bade,  by  commandment  divine. 
Round  your  joint  steps  to  flush  more  sublime. 


Hail  again  to  the  star-spangled  banner  of  pride. 
That  Firmament  Flag  of  the  Free  ! 

^VhiIe  with  England's  magnificent  standard  allied. 
Leagued  —  they  queen  it  in  pomp  o'er  the  sea ! 
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SXTOTKS  TO  THB   FRIXCIPl^SS   07  "OS  t   TnS    C0M8TITT7TZOX    OT  THZ    8TATB  OT  MXW-TOftZ  :    THB  TOUBTH 
or  JTIZ.T  :    I.irS<  Z.XBBRTT.  LITKAATUUS.  ASVSRTISBKZltTS,    AHD    ▲  STAVSAAS   OOJUUtllCT. 


AUGUST     1,     1840. 


1^*  Wb  must  apologize  for  aay  dcCcienc^f 
in  7%«  flag- Staff  to-day,  at  our  wife  has  been 
sick,  and  we  hare  had  to  cook  our  own  vittoltt 
M  our  help  haa  gone  to  see  her  couiiu  In  NeW'^ 
York,  and  had  not  returned  at  the  tin  o  of  gola  g 
to  press ;  which  will  account  for  the  lack  of 
editorial,  which  our  next  numher  will  remedy, 
and  bring  •  The  Flag-Staif '  on  its  legs.  We  bare 
had  to  be  cook,  devil,  bottle-washer  and  alL 

N.  B.--'We  hope  our  delinquent  sub^eriberfl 
will  remember  our  forlorn  estate.  Comt  bay, 
<Mta,  grits  and  shorts  taken  in  ezchanj^e.  Obly 
to  think,  fellow  citizens ;  if  erery  eubic^ber 
Vould  get  five  others  in  the  circle  of  bii  ac 
qnaintance,die  nsefiilness  and  vital  enm-|ri«  of 
'The  Flag>8taff'  would  be  increased  like  a 
Phoenix  t    '  N(nix  Vomica^*  as  th^  French  sny. 


Mr.  Jones'  Fourth  op  July 
Oration  took  us  all  by  surprise. 
We  knew  he  was  a  good  achool- 
master,  and  kind  to  children ,  but 
never  gin'  him  credit  for  such 
powers.  We  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  it;  but  he  proved  himself 
on  that  anniversary  to  be  a  rousing 
son  of  thunder ;  and  we  wonder 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  was  n't  all 
dried  up  ;  and  as  we  come  out  of 
the  church  we  said  to  him,  taking 
him  warmly  by  the  hand  :  *  *T  aint 
gin'  you  the  bronkeetis,  has  it?' 
To  which  he  replied,  confidently 
anticipating  our  congratulation s^ 
and  returning  the  pressure  of  our 
hand  with  a  look  which  indicated 
that  he  had  done  it :  *  Dear  Six, 
very  respectfully  yours.'  A  mix- 
ture of  humor  and  off-hand  plea^ 
santry. 

A  most  reqiarkable  coincidence 


happened.  While  he  was  a-talk- 
ing  about  the  American  eagle,  a 
tolerable-sized  bird  of  that  specie 
come  and  lit  onto  his  crown.  He 
t*^  oncet  took  fire  from  his  subjeck, 
which  was  inflammatory.  His 
wife  screeched,  the  band  struck 
up  'Hail  Columbia,'  the  ladies 
waved  their  hankerchifs,  the  old 
revolutionary  sogers  shed  tears  of 
joy,  and  amid  the  cries  of  *  Three 
cheers  for  our  country !'  *  Feed  the 
bird  !'  '  Great  American  eagle  !' 
•  Zacliary  Taylor !'  '  Shoot  him  !' 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  Mr. 
Jones  stood  up  onto  his  lees, 
stretched  his  arms  out  to  their  mil 
capacities,  and  with  his  eyes  burn- 
ing like  coals  of  fire, '  The  Consti- 
tution OP  THE  United'n  States'n 
IS  SAFE  !'  says  he. 

An  Anecdote. —We  dono  when 
we  was  so  amused  as  we  was  lately. 
We  was  ridin'  into  a  stage-coach 
t'  other  day,  when  all  to  oncet  it 
stopt.  One  ole  ^en'lman  poked 
his  head  out  the  winder :  '  What 's 
the  matter  V  says  he.  It  was  by 
a  tavern,  and  a  beggar-man  looked 
up;  we  never  shall  forgit  his  phiz- 
age  :  •  White  swellin' !'  says  he. 

Another  Revolutionary  Hero 
GONE. — There  don't  seem  to  be  no 
end  of  these  gen'lmen.  We  do  n't 
wish  to  hurry  them  off  the  stage ; 
far  from  us;   welcome  to  stay: 
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glad  to  see  'em ;  patemize  tbem 
as  long  as  they  are  here;  but 
seems  to  as  they  do  hang  on.  One 
was  drownded  last  week  in  Sa- 
non's  mill-pond.  He  day  off  a 
bigh  post,  and  hit  his  head  onto  a 
log.  When  he  come  up  there 
war  n't  no  life  into  him ;  and  bu- 
ried with  military  honors.  Ano- 
ther who  lives  near  to  us  died  day 
before  yesterday  from  eating  cu- 
cumbers; and  others  are  in  the 
poor-house.  Sic  transept  gloriam 
undL  

Mrs.  Butler's  Readings. — 
This  lady  read  a  play  to  Bunkum 
a-Monday  week.  She  done  it  with 
transcendant  loveliness.  Ham- 
pered as  we  are  with  incessant 
toil  in  our  office  for  your  instnic- 
tion,  kind  readers,  (delinquent  sub- 
scribers included,)  it  was  a  sooth- 
ine  quietus  to  our  jaded  faculties. 
We  rose  on  her  inflections,  sank 
in  her  die-away,  startled  at  her 
terror,  blackened  in  her  scowl, 
palpitated  in  our  heart  at  her  ca- 
dences, and  swelled  to  bursting 
with  her  rage;  and  rose,  sank, 
floundered  and  foundered  in  the 
storm  of  her  tumultuous  passages. 
When  we  returned  to  our  office 
we  said  to  Mr.  Thomas :  '  Put  us 
to  bed  !  We  cannot  take  off  our 
coat!'  

Musical  CRmcisH. — On  last 
night  M.  Screitch  Oiiel  played  the 
violin  before  a  select  tew.  The 
Isst  time  we  heard  this  difficult 
instrument  was  in  the  hands  of 
Caffi.  Apart  from  the  ruddy 
flesh-color  of  the  style  of  playing 
so  prevalent  nowadays,  we  thought 
we  perceived  a  sombre  cast  of  in- 
tonation which  marks  the  school 
of  Banjoelli.  His  fingering  we 
thought  a  trifle  defective  in  the 
management  of  the  second  joint 
of  the  litUe  finger,  altiiough  some 


intuition  would  soon  bend  that  to 
at  least  a  warrantable  degree  of 
curve.  We  say  this  without  at  all 
meaning  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Ouel, 
whose  playine-hand  no  doubt  con- 
scientiously mllows  the  school  in 
which  it  was  fetched  up,  and  is 
far  from  meaning  to  do  wrone. 
To  compensate  this,  his  slide  is 
wonderful ;  and  in  some  instances 
we  thought  he  would  be  flat  down, 
lapsing  considerably  beyond  the 
slight  tromulo  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  We  would  re- 
commend a  shake-and-a-half  more 
in  the  a  Jbrtiori  passage  of  the 
caveat  to  Ltucreechia,  and  a  little 
more  firmness  in  the  cadenza;  as 
this  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  tictacs  of  the  very  best  violin- 
players  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  is,  however,  a  mere  shadow  on 
the  general  sunlight  of  that  ex- 
quisite caveat,  for  which  we  thank 
our  friend  for  rendering  it  so  well 
as  he  done  it.  In  handling  the 
instrument,  M.  Otiel  is,  in  the  up- 
ward stroke,  firm  and  judicious ; 
his  downward  stroke  might  be 
praps  a  leetle  whittled  away,  we 
think ;  not,  however,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  equipoise.  No  musi- 
cal arrival  in  the  last  year  has 
produced  so  much  excitement  in 
bunkum,  the  Puffingtons  not  ex- 
cepted. We  have  only  one  &alt 
to  find  with  him  :  he  wants  tad. 
His  short  advertisement  we  could 
not  print  at  the  amount  offered ; 
but  he  sent  us  a  firee  ticket 

Murder  is  where  a  man  is  mur- 
derously killed.  Murder  by  poi- 
son is  as  much  murder  as  murder 
with  a  gun.  It  is  the  killing  that 
makes  murder,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  Fellow-de-Sea  is  another 
thing.  Jjo%b  bacov. 

Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be 
happy.  cato. 
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Xeto  Sttiblfcstfons. 

FxsTUS :  A  PoKM.  Printed  flnt  in  Londoti, 
and  a'terwardf  In  the  United'n  Btates'n.  la 
one  Tolnme.    pp.  187^. 

Wb  have  received  the  following  critiqne 
of  the  above,  also  written  m  bla^  vepie : 

'T 18  a  great  poem.    Talleat  man  in  a  crowd 
Is  Bailkt,  and  that  crowd  the  men  of  an  B^e, 
Lessor  or  larger.    Milton,  hroad  of  should  ers, 
Without  no  eye  in  his  head,  bnt  eye  in  his  soul. 
Sweeping  a  circle  big  as  a  cart-wheel : 
Avon,  sweet  bard  I  with  natur'  in  his  train, 
And  so  on,  many  others.    Let  that  pass. 
With  Fbstus  we  pull  up ;  put  it  into  our  pipes 
And  smoke  It :  chew  it  like  a  cud, 
Put  it  in  our  cneek  like  a  quid. 
Roll  it  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue. 
*T  is  true  we  oft  hare  seen  the  devil's  pic  tar*. 
But  nerer  herd  the  ole  gen'lman  speak  so  well, 
As  if  he  sot  in  his  own  parlor  talkmg, 
And  a-puttin'  on  the  angel ;  light  in  visage. 
With  a  heart  as  black  as  soot,  and  his  lon^  tAil 
Like  a  Mandarin's  cue  tied  up. 
Stupendous  Psstus  I  full  of  great  big  thou  ghtj:, 
Burled  and  detached  like  masses  from  tli^ 

mainland, 
Brooded  over  by  a  spirit  bold  and  daring, 

Mr.  BAT2.K7  I  

Class's  Kvickkkbockxr  Maoazinx  por  J  c  l  v. 
In  one  volume,  pp.  96.  Published  by  Mr. 
Samxtel  Hxtkston,  (not  the  Texas  GenenlJ 
at  Number  139  Nassau-street,  New-York. 

Thib  periodical  Mag^azine  comei  out 
with  a  pictar'  of  the  man  himaelf,  Hyi^e* 
RiUM*8  curls  onto  it,  and  a  small  black 
watch-chain,  and  his  signatur*,  with  cus- 
tomary bird's-claw,  underneath.  It  *ts  as 
like  him  as  two  peas ;  featur's  extr'ordi> 
nary  correct,  but  somehow  or  nother  k 
only  looks  like  him  as  Lake  Meopac  with- 
out no  breeze  onto  it  looks  like  Lake  Me. 
opac  when  there  is  a  little  breeze  onto  it. 
He  was  in  a  very  sedative  humor,  g»tii». 
when  that  was  taken  ;  but  a  single  huir* 
stroke  would  'gin  it  all  it  wants.  GcLGh 
that  crease  in  the  forward  a  little  deeji^r, 
Mr.  Chenst  —  no  matter  if  the  blvod 
comes  —  and  chisel  out  that  nick  in  th^ 
comer  of  his  meduth,  and  then  you  liavt* 
him  in  the  attitude  of  telling  that  storv' 
about  Mr.  Macrbady;  and  if  Mr.  IMa- 
cready  don't  laugh  when  he  sees  that, 
we  do  n*t  know.  Very  much  obliged  to 
him  for  the  compliment  of  copyin'  out  a 
large  portion  of  the  '  Flag.Staff.*  L<U 
him  keep  on  in  the  way  he  a  been  a-doin' 
in  his  *  Editor's  Table'  the  last  fifteen  yeat^ 
or  so,  and  he'll  get  the  love  of  commu- 
nity. We  was  told  last  week  by  Mr. 
Smith,  that  some  of  *  Old  Knick.'s  ad- 
mirers in  the  city  was  about  to  pre^^^t^nt 
him  with  a  elegant  editor's  chair  for  hini 
to  set  into,  and  a  han'sum'  editor's  table 


for  him  to  write  onto.  Hope  it  is  true, 
and  that  we  shall  be  there  at  the  time 
they  're  handed  to  him,  for  there  '11  be 
elegant  speakin'.  We  will  contribute,  even 
out  of  our  not  very  full  puss,  the  price  of 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  *  Flag-Staff' 
for  that  chau*  and  table.  If  he  ever 
comes  to  our  office,  we  will,  to  make  use 
of  a  'umerous  expression,  give  him  three 
cheers!    He  always  means  well. 


PoBMS :  by  J.  SomEBonr,  Esq.,  Author  of  The 
Owlets  of  Goose-Creek,'  *  Get-u-gdhna,  or 
the  Yelled-to-Death  of  the  Wyckenquok/  an 
Indian  Legend,  etc.  New-York :  Sxith  amd 
Smxthson. 

With  a  most  elegant  snow-white  be- 
spangled paper  cover,  delicately  stitched, 
with  a  wide  mar^n,  plenty  of  blanks,  and 
of  a  luscious  wonKmanship,  indicating  the 
extreme  modesty  of  Mr.  Somebody,  who 
deems  his  poems  to  be  such  refulgent  gems 
that  they  must  have  a  settin'  to  match. 
We  suspect  Mr.  Somebody  will  turn  out 
to  be  N  OBODY.  This  remark  is  severe,  but 
it  is  deserved.         . 

LovX'SxcK  Tales:  Collected  from  all  the 
Magazines.    By  Elxzabktu  SriNSTBrn. 

A  LABOR  of  love.  Time  would  fail  to 
characterise  the  volume  as  it  deserves. 
We  therefore  pass  it  by,  and  en  paaaong, 
as  the  Frenchmen  say,  we  must  say  it  ia 
quite  passable. 


eommunfcation0. 

Mr.  Editor:  Sir :  —  I  notice  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hanks  in  the  'Ark  of  Noah,* 
speaking  of  my  invention  of  the  Bobble, 
alludes  to  it  as  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Gums. 
I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the  Mr.  Gums 
who  done  it  is  well  known  to  community, 
and  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  Grammar,  the  definite 
article  might  be  as  well  applied  to  him  as 
others  worthy  of  the  same  notice. 
Truly  yours, 

PBXZ.XV   GUKS. 

The  definite  article  is  so  small 
a  matter  about  which  to  quarrel 
about,  that  we  trusted  to  see  it 
righted,  especially  as  we  think  that 
t^  Gums,  is  better  mimmar  than 
a  Gums,  and  sounds  better,  and 
looks  better,  and  in  fact  is  better. 
Howsomever,  for  to  comprombe 
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the  matter,  we  propose  that  he  be       '^S^£,'SXlJSS3?Sit 


simply  alluded  to  as  Gutm. 

Ej>.  B.  F.  8.  AND  I.  E. 


Mft.  Flag-Staff:  I  am  stopt  of  my 
rest  o'  nights  by  my  neighboxs'  dogs,  roos- 
ters a-crowin*,  and  a  little  screech-owl  onto 
a  bouffh.  With  the  dogs,  it  is  '  ki-i !  ki-i  1' 
the  whole  blessed  nocturnal  watches ;  with 
the  roosters,  an  unceasing  *  dhadal-dhn  !* 
till  Dam  Phsbus'  luminary,  and  the  little 
owl  most  dismal.  The  dogs  I  worCt  stand. 
This  is  to  gi?e  my  neighbors  warning  that 
if  they  don't  tie  their  curs'  throats  tite  and 
hermetically  seal  them,  I  shall  herewith 
enter  apon  a  crusade  with  six-shooters, 
following  it  up  with  sharp  sticks  and  warm 
applications.  a  covbtaitt  sobsobibsr. 


Dbae  Ma.  Editoe:  —  If  you  think 
the  enclosed  copy  of  verses  will  do  credit 
to  your  paper,  you  are  welcome  to  publish 
them.  Please  send  me  a  do2en  or  twenty 
copies  for  my  friends,  and  put  it  in  a  cou- 
spicooos  place.  It  is  my  first  attempt  in 
print,  and  if  you  see  any  thing  in  it  com- 
mendable, please  say  so.  It  has  been  much 
admired  by  those  who  have  read  it  in  ms. 
I  should  feel  much  reluctance  to  venture 
with  it  in  print,  had  I  not  been  pressingly 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  number  of  friends, 
who  think  it  will  subserve  the  cause  of 
letters.  I  beg  to  premise,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  great  haste,  and  is  not  so  good  as 
the  aathor  can  write,  if  needs  be.  I  ex- 
pect a  compensation.  Please  say,  in  an- 
swer to  this,  whether  you  wish  me  to  write 
for  your  newspaper,  as  I  have  a  large  col- 
lection of  MSB.,  which  will  be  offered  on 
reasonable  terms,  both  poetry  and  prose. 

P.  S.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to 
exert  your  influence  with  the  Bunkum 
bookseller  to  publish  a  uniforin  edition  of 
my  works? 

Dbae  Sie  :  I  open  this  again  after  it  is 
closed,  to  say  if  you  will  send  me  the  proof- 
sheet,  and  also  direct  attention  to  it  in  a 
little  editorial,  as  it  is  my  fint  attempt  in 
print,  yon  will  oblige,    williak  o.  nokbb. 

Or  an  the  girls  in  Rosendale, 
The  fair  SufAmt  a  beats  them  all ; 

When  at  the  ball,  or  on  the  ffreen, 
The  fair  SusAitifA  meets  uem  all. 

No  word  of  month,  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Her  tweet  ingennooi,  modest  grace ; 

When  blush  on  blnih  comes  rippling  o'er  I 
Susanna's  charming  face. 


SusANiTA  will  make  hearts  to  bleed, 
If  men  have  any  hearts  at  alL 

Oh  I  could  the  beaux  exact  the  bliss 
To  sip  her  lips  of  honey-dew, 

A  shining  guinea  for  each  kiss, 
Methinks  there  would  be  money  das. 

For  oh  1  they  're  ripe,  and  oh  I  they  're  red. 

But  sighing  is  or  no  arail, 
Tbej  higherhang  above  our  heads 

Tlian  all  the  grapes  of  Rosendale. 


Historical  Society  of  Binr- 
KUM  :  Monthly  Meeting,  —  Old 
Mr.  Snaps  reaid  a  paper  on  the 
philoBophical  connection  there  is 
between  'Historic  Lore  and  the 
development  of  a  nation's  Princi- 
ples.' It  lasted  for  two  hours,  dar- 
ing which,' it  enchained  the  audi- 
ence  in  the  stillness  of  death,  £rom 
which  the  bursting  of  all  the  guns 
in  the  arsenal  wouldn't  wake  them. 
The  main  design  of  it  was  to  make 
a  great  effort,  and  to  show  the  in- 
tellectual strength  of  Mr.  Snaps. 
The  effect  was  profound.  Those 
who  remained  awake  at  the  end 
of  one  hour,  were  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  af' 
fiicted  them  to  a  really  painful  de- 
gree. But  the  orator,  with  a  kindly 
sympathy  for  them,  was  tender 
enough  to  wait  until  they  had  par- 
tially recovered,  which  time  he 
spent  in  gargling  his  mouth  out 
with  a  glass  of  cold  water.  He 
then  proceeded  to  a  consumma- 
tion, not  until  he  had  built  up  and 
compacted  his  subject  with  all  the 
nails,  and  screws,  and  metaphysical 
hammers,  so  that  it  cannot  at  all  be 
moved,  but  stands  forever,  monU' 
mentum  emus  —  a  brazen  monu- 
ment. 

Mr.  DuMBiDiKEs  followed  in  an 
elaborate  essay  on  the  clam-banks 
of  Long- Island,  with  an  allusion  to 
clamb-aches,  and  respect  to  Dan- 
iel Webster,  all  of  which  was 
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well  received*.  He  explained  why 
it  was  that  the  abdomens  of  the 
soft-clam-eaters  on  the  south-side 
rose  and  fell  with  the  tides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  the  simple  prm- 
ciple  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
arising  out  of  supply  and  demand. 
Neither  electricity  nor  magnetism 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Von  Wiebel  notified  the 
society  that  he  had  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  couple  of  old  chairs  from 
Amsterdam,  and  they  were  now 
brought  in  in  a  shackly  condition. 
On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  re- 
turned, and  that  they  be  deposited 
in  the  cock-loft  till  wanted. 

Mr.  Flipkins  read  a  paper  on 
Putty,  its  discovery,  early  uses, 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the 
same,  and  the  present  mode  of 
using  the  article  in  putty-guns. 
All  ti^ose  who  heard  the  essay  will 
not  soon  forget  it  It  was  on  a 
subject  that  will  stick,  to  make  use 
of  a  facetious  remark. 


9Q|)menal. 

Mabbisd,  on  Toeiday  momisff,  bj  ReT.  Jc* 
XUBBABKI.  DiKca,  Mr.  Lion  to  Miaa  Lamb  : 

Ybs.  the  Amj9  for  wbioh  we  tlgbed. 

Are  coming  without  shMii. 
When  warring  hearts  shall  be  allied 

The  Lioy  and  the  Lamb  ! 

By  the  nme  Bfr.  Foubtr  to  Miss  Joly  : 

O  !  Bin«rular  coincidence. 

To  marry  Fouhtb  to  Miaa  JtJLT. 
Leading  u»  to  conclude  from  hence 

They  could  nt,  apart,  to  the  realms  of  glory  fly. 

Wiflcoiudn  papers,  end  those  thro«ghout  the 
United'n  Statef'n  generally,  pleaae  copy. 


^bltttxry. 

nnD,  at  hlf  late  realdence  on  Sky  HIU,  John 
Skith,  at  the  ripe  Mas  of  fifty.  He  nerer  tra> 
relied  ten  miles  from  his  domicil  in  all  his  life, 
•ttd  ^ot  his  llring  from  selling  cabbages,  and 
Us  death  from  eating  them.  He  has  deceased, 
*  greatly  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.' 

•  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  Ood.' 

Pora  Plot. 

Qa  the  sixth  iastimo,  CRAaLss  Grimlst. 
aged  thirty  years,  a  few  months,  a  few  hoars, 


and  a  few  aeconds  old.    CiumijeT  was  a  sad 
boy,  bat 

'  No  longer  seek  hie  merits  to  disclose  !' 

On  the  1st  pros.,  William,  son  of  the  Editor 
of  this  paper,  aged  three  months,  just  as  we 
are  going  to  press. 

8  WBBT  Infaxkt  flower,  too  whilom  snatched  away. 
To  grace  a  blooming  coronet  on  high 

Printer's  jpleoM  copy. 


*j3(nstoers  to  CorrefpoiOieiits. 

*  Tomnr.*  —  In  antwer  to  *  Tomrr,'  wka  wants  to 

know  how  mttch  toil  for  IU$  kite^  toe  kmte  onfy 
to  aof,  pauin  him  on  the  hood  with  the  kond  of 
our  mimi,  nuJu  the  tail  oecoriing  to  fonr  kitOf 
my  boy,  or  if  you  kaoe  only  mt  muck  rogt^  then 
your  kiu  according  to  tke  taU. 
'  X.  Y.  Z.'  —  Fr«  can  procurt  you  a  JaekasSj  kut 
none  witk  tuck  tong  ear$  by  kalf  a  foot  as  you 
wanL  There  are  plenty  of  jacks  witk  ears  long 
enougk  for  a  reasonable  man.  Write  your 
wiskesbytksnextposL 

*  Umbra.'  —  ♦  Our  suffering  Sir.*     TTdl  us  wko 

took  your  umbrdla,  and  tps  skaU  see  wkat  we 
skallsee. 
'  V.  Z.  <V  —  Tow  requeot  i$  inadmissibU,  We 
eanU  tend  you  our  tootk-bruskfor  a  day's  jour- 
ney.  Wekavekad  experience  mtkat  way.  Mr. 
Tkomas  borrowed  it,  and  kept  it  a  wedu 

*  C.  P.  A.  B.,'  tkreaiens  to  pull  our  nose  if  we  do 

not  apoUigiis.  Ws  kaoe  only  to  say,  •  My  dear 
Sir,  we wtuu greass owrnost  fitktke  oiiofan 
apology.' 

*TorKnJ -^  J(f  your  tasu  is  eanttitutional,  better 
swing  off  akagetker.  Any  kow,  if  you  tippU 
brandy  and  water  in  tke  wufniing,  you  're  a 
gome  case. 

'  Stutterer.'  —  i/yoa  cannot  propose  to  tke  girl 
without  making  yourself  rldiatlous,  let  your 
eyes  speak;  squceu  ker  kand;andten  to  one  ske 
won't  saa/  *N-n-n'0.* 

*  PiscATOR.'  —  Very  well    Ifkedo^  then  kedo;Ut 

'  JAcquBS.'  —  Certainly. 

'  Milton  Junior.'  —  Very  kmm  to  read  yomt 
Epic,  ondpubUak  portions.  Rinm  it  in  « Fl^- 
Stqff.*  Praise  good  passages!  rum  down  poor 
ones. 

'  ScooBT.'  ^  TluMk  uou.  We  tkink  we  set  our- 
sdoes  travdlinkjifty  miles  in  order  *tonadooer 
togetker*  ^our  *  series  of  prose  skeoekes  suk^le 
for  tke  'Flag-Staff  r '  When  tke  *FUu^-St^ff'  is 
in  want  of  your  pieces  we  will  let  you  know. 

'  Jaspbr.'  —  My  friend  and  pitcksr,  wkere  art  your 
sarst   We  didn't  do  iL 

'  Macbbath.'  ^  No  Sir:  Your  play  kas  got  domkU 
ontonders  into  it,  asid  we  never  unit  recoasmend  it 
to  tke  managers.  Them  tile  ontonders  is  doin* 
moreto  keep  away  deeent  ptofiU  from  tke  theater 
tkan  a  little.  Ida  n't  mindXooldn'at  a  bad  ca-raeh- 
ter;  buta  tilt  sentiment  or  indecency,  tike  es- 
sence, leaks  right  into  tke  marross-bones  of  tke 
soul.  We  Uke  to  see  a  good  plm,  and  we  like  to 
seeitat  itiswrit,  scenery  and  Ugids  included ; 
but  we  never,  never  wiU  encourage  play-writers 
or play-actort  in  tkeir  vanderings  to  make  apit 
of  mere  bows  in  tkebr  skirt-sleeves  t^iMtoft  rigkt 
out.  Let  tJUm  crack  tkeir  pea-nuts  in  tke  inUr- 
ludes  of  decency,  say  we.  Good  momin',  Mr. 
Maekeatk! 
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BUNKUM  BfUSEUIf.— EXTRAORDINARY 
ATTRACTIOIII    Fiftj  ThooMiid  CoriMi. 
tiesaddadl    We  haTe now  a ipleiulid 

CAT  HARMONICON, 

the  cmly  one  in  Christendom.  Mr.  Phuit 
SquAWKXB,  the  ingenioua  mechanic,  invented 
tUfl  inatrament  from  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  rarlona  notes  of  hoase^top  cats  with  the 
Boles  of  the  gamut  Their  tails  are  thrust 
throof  h  holes  in  a  deal-board,  {Tom's  bass  and 
Tabitba's  treble,)  and  fiutenea  to  a  key-board, 
on  which  Mr.  Squawkxe  plays,  as  on  an  organ. 
AlaOy  a 

GOOSE, 

bon  without  any  teetiu   Splendid 

WAX  FIGURES. 

PoLLT  BoDiifx,  the  Duxx  ov  Wbx.- 


x.i«OToif,  BuBXs  the  murderer,  and  General 
WiWBXHOTON.    Also,  a 

LITTLE  HOG, 

which  wofuld  hare  sared  a  whole  Irish  family 
from  being  starred,  but  he  got  out  of  the  pen 
and  fled  to  the  sea-eoast  Newts,  Snake*.  Alli- 
gators, Dead  Sea-water  in  bottles,  and  Toma- 
hawks. A  COW  WITH  THREE  LEGS  and 
the  beautiful  MISS  ANGELINA  will  dance  the 
Polka  oTery  erening.  Also.  Statuary  and  Por- 
traits by  distinguished  masters. 

LIKENESSES  CUT 
by  Master  Ooodboi'i  My  toe. 

PSRSOITB  WEIGHED, 

together  witib  other  ear&ositles,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Rererend  the  clergy  inrited  to 
attend  free  gratis.  Nothing  theatrical.  Also, 
to  give  oat  m  tf»eir  pulpits  that  we  expect  to 


hare  a 


LEARNED  GOAT 


to  read  writing,  now  on  his  way  from  Pough- 
keepeLe,  and  two  dosen 

INDU8TRIOU9  FLEAa 

Q^  llie  SwsABmo  Pabkot,  howerer  amu- 
ahig  he  was  to  the  Tounger  portions  of  com- 
mimity,  has  been  discarded  nrom  this  estab- 
lishment, as  tile  proprietor  wishes  it  to  be 
conducted  on  rirtaous  principles,  conducire 
to  good  morals.  The  first  time  he  said '  Dam  I' 
we  turned  him  off;  epufidentlT  appealing  to 
the  public  and  the  auroral  or  our  own  con- 
■elence  for  reward. 

Admittance,  twenty -five  cents.  Itispd. 

JOHN  SCISSORS  respectfully  Informs  the 
people  of  Bunkum  tiuit  he  has  opened  a 
Hair-Dressing  Saloon,  where,  in  addition  to 
clean  brushes  and  taking  nobody  by  the  nose 
in  shaTing,  those  who  have  their  hair  cut  will 
not  be  BLOWED  ON.  Professor  Scissoas 
claims  the  first  honor  of  the  abolition  of  this 
nasty  custom.  The  hairs  will  be  wiped  away 
by  a  soft  brush. 

Ladies  with  beards  will  be  shared  by  Bfrs. 
ScntoBS  erery  Saturday  affcemooiL       t£J37. 


TIXICUM  TONIC. 

CBETAIN  CURB   FOE  SBlfBB  OF  OOlCmiW. 

THIS  inraluable  Tonic  has  now  been  be  fore 
the  public  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ,  snd 
a  century  would  fail  to  tell  the  good  it  done. 
A  friend  in  whom  we  can  put  erery  confidence 
writes  frt>m  Mauneh-Chunk,  in  Pennsylrania: 

'  YouaTixlcum  bitters  hare  riz  me  right  up 
onto  my  legs.  From  being  a  most  neart- 
rending  sight,  sallow,  and  with  a  pain  in  my 
back,  and  with  one  of  my  large  toes  out  at 
Joint,  they  builded  up  my  natur'  till  I  could 
stand  as  nrm  as  a  stone-fence.  Your  Tonic  is 
the  best>tasted  thhiB  for  a  drug  I  erer  seen.  I 
must  inform  you  Uiat  that  horrible  Stnae  of 
Gonentm  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  whicli 
purgatory  is  a  mere  solitary  touch,  and  crackers 
only  afforded  a  cotemporary  relief,  has  winged 
its  ererlasting  flight  These  attacts  of  Gone- 
ness for  many  years  could  n't  be  described  by 
any  dismal  language  which  I  am  capable  oil 
They  leare  all  attempts  at  description  and 
scenery  far  in  the  back-ground.  Sir,  you  win 
beliere  me  when  I  tell  you  that  my  stomach 
felt  as  hollow  as  a  bucket,  and  like  a  wilder- 
ness country  with  nothing  into  it  but  the  hoot- 
ing of  owls.  Ardent  spirits  would  'a  gin'  me 
temporary  relief ;  but  I  am  a  reformed  drunk- 
ard; and  harinff  delirered  lectur's  in  ttiat 
capacity,  and  collapsed  once  or  twice  in  my 
eflort  to  shake  off^this  nightmare  omnibus, 
besides  all  eyes  of  society  fixed  on  me,  I  con- 
sider King  Alchy  out  of  the  question.  If  you 
had  looked  at  my  countenance  when  I  waa 
sufferin*.  you  would  'a  thought  I  was  a  lunatle 
hippocondrick  and  paralittic  combined  in  ona 
mtMrable  mass  of  aejection ;  and  like  a  poor 
dog,  with  my  tail  under  my  lep,  I  would 
hare  bit  the  head  off  of  the  best  friend  I  had 
on  earth.  Though  brought  up  pious  in  my 
youth,  yet  when  these  fito  was  onto  me  I  hare 
been  known  to  cuss  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighborhood.  Three  bottles  of  your 
Tlzicum  Tonic  went  right  to  the  spot,  and  r»> 
liered  my  cussing.  I  said  to  mj  wife,  it  was  like 
bottled  sunshine  to  my  constitushun,  and  sent 
a  gleam  of  light  all  through  me,  with  a  pecu- 
liar tinglish  sensation  of  the  intestines,  as  if  a 
hundred  little  pitchforks  was  to  work ;  rery 

Eleasant ;  and  I  kept  cryinff  out :  *  Go  it,  my 
ttle  fellers  I  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  I 
Sharpen  up  the  p'ints  I  spit  onto  'em  I  Prick 
it  in,  but  do  n't  spile  the  superficies  I  How '  U 
you  swap  for  needles  t  Ginger  is  no  touch  to 
you  I  Waxinate  the  whole  inner  man:  no 
fault  found,  and  a  wote  of  thanks  passed  I*  In 
this  childish  way  I  used  to  go  on,  making  a 
speech  to  them  bitters,  while  they  was  a-d^' 
toeir  work ;  and  all  the  while  my  countenance 
one  glow  of  satisfaction,  as  would  ripen  a 
corn-field.  Set  me  down  for  ten  bottles  of 
the  Tizicum,  and  make  the  miztur*  a  little 
hotter  jit  If  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the 
human  species  will  be  at  all  reinstated  by  what 
I  hare  said  of  your  Tonic,  you  are  welcome  to 
publish  it  as  the  only  thing  which  did  John 
TAPBWoaM  any  good.    That's  a  fact' 

Tbx  abore  slowing  tribute  is  one  of  a  tiiou- 
sand  frt>m  mmlsters  of  the  Gospel,  lawyera, 
doctors  of  law,  foreigners,  indiTiduals,  me- 
chanics, and  all  classes.  15001— Fivs  Huir- 
DaxD  DoxxAas  forfeited  if  it  do  n't  cure,  by 
those  who  continue  to  use  it  long  enough. 

From  an  old  lady,  aged  seTentj-fire,  residing 
at  Tipton-oa-Tums : 
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'DxAK  Sur:  I  hare  been  fabjick  for  fifteen 
yean  to  mnw,  and  kept  a-cryin'  out :  *  I  'm 
a-Djin'  I  I  'm  a-Dviii  I  1 'm  a-Dyln*  I'  and  told 
them  to  drive  a  Nail  in  my  Hed,  meanin'  a 
Pin  in  my  Cap,  and  *I  want  to  aee  Doctor 
MnxKn,  Doctor  BCxxxkr,  Doctor  Millbb,  about 
the  line  of  my  Inheritance  I'  My  tensationa 
began  with  a  ttzathathaHntHm  in  the  back-part 
of  my  Hed,  and  aee  a  little  turkle  onto  a  string. 
There  was  a  parcel  of  little  fellers  aort  of 
dancing  on  the  spine  of  my  back ;  smartlah 
feeling  at  the  tip  of  my  Finger-Nales ;  could  n't 
get  no  rest  nights ;  tried  Stouohton's  Bitters, 
Calamy-JoUups;  did  n't  do  no  good.   Began  to 

row  wust  about  the  fust  of  Febuary.  Thought 
felt  a  crawly  sensation  on  my  Hed,  and  got 
alarmed ;  fell  into  hvstericks,  and  my  friends 
thought  I  'd  arrired  at  my  latter  cend.  But 
man's  extremity  Qod's  opportunity.  Was  ad- 
Tlsed  to  try  your  Tlxicum.  I  tookt  one  swal- 
low, and  I  gagged;  but  by  persererin',  it 
warmed  me  all  through,  and  my  ralable  life  is 
now  spared  to  Posterity  with  a  Prospick  of 
manyDayes.  Those  ^n^IisMtstwitohings,  and 
a  running  of  mice  down  my  back,  your  Tlzi- 
cum  cured  it.  Mrs.  Tkazabt  come  in  one 
day,  and  says  I, '  My  dear,  God's  will  be  done  T 
B^s I.  Says  she  :  'It's  all  nerrous.'  Says  I : 
'  Hold  your  Tongue  I'  says  I ;  •  it's  an  Insult ; 
yoo  want  to  see  me  dead;  you  all  want  to  see 
me  dead.  Yon  '11  have  your  wish !'  and  verv 
much  excited.  Then  she  speaks  more  sensi- 
ble, and  says  she  :  <  What 's  it  like  ?'  and  says 
I :  •  Fire-crackers  in  my  Hed.'  Then  says  ahe  : 
*  Let  me  adrise  you  to  take  Raskkl's  Tixicum 
Bitters.  Cured  the  widow  GoosKBxaaT's  zig- 
zag pains,  Rusty-nail  in  her  foot,  and  two  of 
her  toes  much  disordered  with  corns.'  At 
Ust  I  consented,  Dere  Sur,  and  stand  oa  Terry - 
Ftrmy ;  and  to  my  Certin  NoUedge  it  cured  a 
child  of  worms.  Please  accept  this  Gold-Peace 
Included  of  Five  Dollars  for  Respect  out  of 
Gratitude :  and  when  I  get  sick  again  I  shall 
Use  It,  and  be  very  glad  to  see  you  when  tou 
come  this  way,  and  Bring  me  somethin .  I 
thank  you  to  cure  me  of  Hard  of  Hearing,  and 
LoBXLz.AJu>'s  Best  Roscented  Mackaboy  Snuff. 
Be  sorry  to  give  it  up ;  can't  do  it ;  won't  hurt 
me.  Please  say  so.  If  it  won't  hurt  me,  as  I 
.know  it  won't ;  and  Please  say  so. 
*  From  Yours  to  serve, 

'Jkkima  VxaxomKSN.' 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET  for  a  term  of  years,  { 
for  filthy  lucre,  in  open  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  sensibilities  of  the  human  heart, , 
that  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  society  at  large  , 


may  be  familiarized  to  our  TRAFFIC,  the  fol- 
lowinff  poor  xmfortunate  creatures,  on  whom 
Providence  has  laid  its  heaviest  hand,  aod 
whose  aflUctions  maM  be  alleviated  by  being 
gazed  at,  to  wit:  A  DWARF,  so  exceedingly 
small,  compared  with  others  of  the  same 
breed,  that  we  have  christened  him  Monsieur 
DwAur  DwAar;  a  perfect  little  gentleman, 
free  of  limb,  and  plays  well  on  the  jews-harp. 
Supposed  to  have  been  checked  in  his  growth 
to  cater  to  the  growing  taste  and  to  supply  the 
market  of  monstrosittes.  Sheds  a  few  tears, 
someljjmes  with  apparent  bitterness,  but  gene- 
rally very  pleasant,  except  when  he  is  a  little 

'  cross,  when  he  is  soon  whipped  into  training. 

,  Also,  a  SNARE-MAN ;  his  head  flat,  his  tonrae 
forked,  and  his  body  slim.  Oh  I  a  horrible 
object,  and  fnst-rato  for  exhibition ;  and  feels 
his  aflUction  most  bitterly,  which  makes  him 
look  more  snakish  still ;  and  a  certin  fortune 

!  for  any  owner  of  a  museum  or  travelling  ex- 
hibition. Come  and  see  the  gentleman  I  One 
moment's  conversation  with  him  will  justify 
the  brag  which  we  confidently  now  make,  that 
he  is  a  NONDESCRIPT  AND  A  CUR'OSITY. 
Also,  a  BABY  IN  A  BOTTLE  with  two  heads ; 
't  was  bom  so,  and  we  've  kept  it  in  sperrita. 
($50.)  Also,  a  few  MONSTROSITIES,  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  moral  sense  of  com- 
munity. Call  soon,  as  they  may  be  disposed  of 
at  auction,  the  owners  going  to  Europe.  Apply 
to  8ELLUM  AND  DAMDFOR'T. 

Rukal,  jMif  10, 1849. 

THE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT ECHO  is  published  every  now 
and  then  at  Bunkum,  and  also  at  the  Knicker- 
BOCKKR  office  in  New- York.  It  goes  in  with  a 
strong  team  for  the  Princtoles  of  '98  and 
ConsQtotion  of  the  United  n  States'n.  For 
further  Particklers  see  large  head.  All  kinds 
of  job-printing  neatly  executed  with  despatoh. 
Morse,  wool-cardins,  cloth-dressing,  grist-mill, 
and  other  hand-bills,  printed  on  toe  shortest 
notice.  Old  newspapers  for  sale  at  this  office. 
Wantsd,  an  Apprentice.  He  must  be  bound 
for  eight  years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  ride  post 
once  a-week  to  Babylon,  Pequog  and  Jericho, 
on  our  old  white  mare,  and  must  find  and  blow 
his  own  horn.  Store-pay,  potatoes,  com,  rye, 
oats,  beans,  grits,  hay,  honey  and  shorts  taken 
In  exchange.  Wantkd  to  hire,  a  new -milch 
farrer-cow ;  give  eight  quarts  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  ALSO,  to  *  change  milks*  with  some  neigh- 
bor with  a  cheese-preas  for  a  skim-milk  cheese 
onee't  a-week. 


BEWARE     OP     COUNTERFEITS.    • 

What  moralist  shall  make  distinctions  nice. 
When  Virtoe  touches  on  iu  neighb'rlng  vice; 
When  self-will'd  obstinacy  finnness  seems. 
And  with  the  praise  of  courage  rashness  teems ; 
When  Avarice  the  garb  of  Pradence  wears, 
And  sour  Intolerance  timid  Virtoe  scares ; 
When  the  reluctant  gift  fh>m  man  shall  claim 
The  homage  due  to  Charity's  blest  name, 
And  base  Hypocrisy  pursues  its  trade. 
In  fair  Religion's  beauteous  robes  array'd  t 
Then  leam  to  know  fair-dealing  from  deceit, 
Nor  take  for  current  coin  its  counterfeit ; 
Be  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  discriminate 
'Twixt  V&tne'a  self  and  that  which  doth  it  imitate. 
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TO      A      DEAB      SISTER. 


•  I  TovoR  thl«  flower  of  tilken  leaf. 

Which  once  otir  childhood  knew. 
Its  soft  leaves  wound  me  with  a  nief. 

Whose  balsam  naver  grew.'  —  limxaoir. 


In  Memory's  rich  motaic. 
Those  hoQiB  are  glowing  still, 

When  you  and  I  went  wandering. 
By  woodland  rock  and  rill. 

Two  merry,  reckless  children, 

That  saw  not  in  the  air 
The  fiitare  storm-clouds  loenung  up, 

O'er  all  the  azure  there. 

If  either  found  a  king^cup, 
The  sunbeam's  laughing  bride, 

Our  El  Dorado  seemed  the  flower— 
We  sought  no  gold  beside. 

But  flowers  we  used  to  smOe  with. 

Now  waken  tears  instead  ; 
There 's  no  such  sunshine  in  us  now 

As  then  that  smiling  fed ! 

The  spring  in  our  young  spirits, 

Too  early  it  took  wing, 
And  where  were  summers  radiant  hours  7 

Should  winter  follow  spring? 

Alas !  I  see  thy  dark  eyes 
Fill  fast  with  burning  tears ; 

We  both  haye  buried  fdded  buds, 
To  bloom  in  other  spheres ! 

As  melts  the  lovely  snow-flake, 
As  fades  the  rainbow's  bloom, 

As  dies  the  dearest  melody, 
As  flits  the  faint  perfume : 

Those  delicate  dreams  of  Being, 

Those  fairy  infants  fell, 
Ere  the  angels,  that  had  led  them  here. 

Had  whispered  their  farewelL 

And  now  for  other  sunshme. 

And  other  bloom  we  look, 
Than  those  our  joyous  childhood  found 

Beside  the  woodland  brook. 

Ah  !  let  us  bless  the  Winter, 
Though  dark,  though  cold  it  lowen. 

That  leads  where  Heaven's  eternal  spring 
Is  breathing  o'er  oar  flowers ! 
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THE       HVNOARIAir       LOVEBS. 


BT    KB*.    O.    W.  SBVUOV. 


To-MioHT  the  mocm  roOs  heavily 

Along  the  aky ; 
To-night,  our  bridal  waa  to  be : 

He  ia  not  nigh : 
And  oh !  my  Goo  !  what  may  I  see 

To-morrow? 

The  eold  wind  raahea  down  the  hill ; 

Why  linger  here  7 
Ita  kiai  upon  my  cheek  is  chill 

As  Death's  laat  tear: 
Bat  yesterday  waa  Wauteuc  by. 

Clad  for  the  fight 
The  light  of  battle  made  hia  eye 

Uneaithly  bright 
Thoogh  high  his  seal  with  hope,  hia  fkte 
May  leave  my  poor  heart  dentate 

To-morrow ! 

Hark!  His  hia  step — not  dead!  not  dead! 

He  linsers still: 
Thank  God  !  his  blood  has  not  been  shed 

On  Bada'a  hiU. 
Be  brave,  my  heart ;  hath  season  fled? 
A  soldier's  grave  may  be  his  bed 

To-morrow ! 

O !  hope  is  sweet ;  bint  I  woald  hash 

Even  its  breath : 
Its  faintest  whisper,  like  the  blush 

Of  shame,  were  death 
To  me ;  *i  would  fire  my  throbbing  bram, 
And  then, oh !  what  if  he  be  slain 

To-morrow ! 

WALSTEIN. 

My  Alma  !  'neath  this  blessed 

With  ring  and  vow, 
I  waa  to  call  thee  bride  to-night; 

I'll  wed  thee  now! 
And  thou  shalt  be,  amid  the  strife 

On  Bnda's  brow, 
A  soldier's,  a  Hungarian's  wife, 

To-morrow ! 


Give  me  thy  hand ;  the  fitful  i 

In  their  pale  path 
Shine  coldly  down,  and  gloomy  Man 

Kecfs  wateh  in  wrath ; 
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Yet  from  their  home,  all  shadowy  noWi 

They  '11  witness  this 
My  finrt,  my  last,  my  holiest  vow, 

And  thy  pare  kias. 

The  moon  is  hidden,  for  a  cloud 
Hath  veiled  her  in  a  floating  shroud : 
She  '11  part  its  drapery  soon ;  her  beams, 
Soft  as  the  smiles  in  happy  dreams. 
Like  hand-qiaids  on  my  bride  shall  wait ; 
Then  falter  not— H  will  be  too  late 
To-morrow. 


Yes,  Walbtiin,  take  me  for  thy  wife, 

Though  this  may  be 
Tlie  last  time  we  shall  meet  in  life : 

God  dwell  with  thee  I 
I  '11  call  thee  mme ;  then  give  thee  up 

For  Liberty ; 
And  though  't  will  be  a  bitter  cup. 

We  mtMf  be  free ! 

See,  flashing  by  the  Danube's  side. 

The  fire  of  war  ! 
The  Runian  keepeth  watch  in  pride 

Along  our  shore : 
The  rattle  of  their  clanging  steel 

Is  sweet  to  me  ; 
For,  Walstbin,  by  yon  Heavens !  I  feel 

We  ehall  be  free ! 

Go  forth  ;  forget  me  in  the  field ; 

Or,  if  thy  thought 
Reverts  to  Alma  Engblsikld, 

Remember  nought 
But  this :  fall  dead  before  thou  yield 

To  hated  Russia! 

The  war-cry  on  yon  battle-ground 

To  me  will  be  a  glorious  sound  ; 

If  thou  shouldst  ml,  I  'II  watch  and  weep 

Above  thy  hallowed  grave ;  my  sleep 

Will  be  as  soft  as  if  my  rest 

Were  taken  pillowiod  on  thy  breast 

Strike  every  tyrant  down !    Were  I 
A  man  to-night,  I  'd  joy  to  die 
For  my  poor  co^try. , 

Walstbin,  go ; 
No  sigh  I  give,  no  tear  shall  flow : 
Behold,  I  smile  !  though  death  should  claim 
Him  whose  I  am  in  heart  and  name : 
Go !  and  redeem  thy  country's  fame 
To-monrow ! 
JfMhin^ton,  June  27, 1849. 

TOL.  Z2Xiy.  11 
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Kautical  RoxrriNK  and  Stowaox  :  with  Short  Rolef  in  NarigatioiL  By  John  M'Lkod  Mui- 
FHT  and  W.  M.  JcrrBBS,  Jr.,  Paued  BCidahipmeo,  United  Statea'  Nary.  In  one  Tolune.  pp. 
144.    New>York :  Hknbt  Spzab,  comer  of  Wall  and  Pearl-streets. 

If  any  of  oar  readexs  woald  truly  realize  the  thousand  important  matters  that  enter 
mto  the  ahnost  sublime  art  of  navigation,  we  would  commend  them  to  an  examina- 
tion of  this  extremely  well-executed  and  profusely-illustrated  volume.  We  speak 
now  not  so  much  of  those  who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  work,  sea-captains,  merchants,  underwriters,  etc,  to  whom  of  coune  it  can- 
not but  prove  invaluable,  as  to  the  merely  general  reader,  who  has  stood  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  and  surveyed  the  multitudinous  cordage,  pencilled  against  the  sky, 
dotted  with  blocks  and  tackle,  and  crossed  and  recrossed  with  the  hempen  filaments, 
in  our  noble  packet-ships ;  or  has  felt,  while  at  sea,  the  almost  supernatural  power  by 
which  the  huge  fabric  was  borne  across  the  trackless  waste  of  waters  to  <  the  haven 
where  she  would  be.'  The  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  a  great  portion  of  the  mat- 
ter which  it  contains  having  been  gathered  at  sea,  preserved  in  notes,  and  afterward 
carefully  arranged  in  form.  Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the  article 
on  '  Spare  and  Rigging'  as  thorough  as  possible,  and  to  refer  to  every  improvement 
in  marine  equipments.  The  best  and  most  experienced  riggera  have  been  consulted, 
80  that  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  combine  the  opinions  of  men  of  the  highest 
professional  standing.  The  subject  of  '  Stowage*  is  treated  at  large ;  and  it  is  one  of 
great  importance ;  for '  the  most  trivial  variation  in  the  disposition  of  the  weight  with 
which  a  vessel  is  charged  has  been  known  to  effect  a  material  variation  in  her  stability, 
floatation  and  velocity.'  The  tacts  and  directions  in  this  department  of  the  work  are 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  embody  the  rules  and  practice  observed 
by  the  best  stevedores  of  the  present  day ;  a  class  to  which  the  knowledge  of  this 
branch  has  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  confined.  There  is  a  chapter  upon 
*  Evoluiiona,*  many  of  which  are  entirely  new,  and  '  from  the  lips,  not  the  pent^  of 
some  of  our  most  intelligent  practical  American  merchant  sailors.  The  division  of 
the  work  which  treats  of  *  Navigation*  is  exceedingly  well  supplied.  The  rules  and 
rigid  methods  for  determining  positions  at  .sea  are  collated  from  the  very  best  authori- 
ties, and  embrace  all  such  methods,  observations  and  remarks  as  tend  at  all  to  eluci- 
date the  subject.  No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  the  voluminous 
tables  as  correct  as  they  possibly  can  be  made.  They  were  read  four  times  before 
stereotyping,  and  three  times  from  the  plates,  and  then  sent  to  the  author,  who  revised 
them  by  those  of  the  highest  authoritiea.    The  methods  of  reducmg  the  elements  in 
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the  nautical  almanac,  for  finding  the  latitude  and  tune,  for  rating  and  keeping  account 
of  the  chronometer,  of  clearing  the  lunar  distance,  etc,  are  of  kindred  accuracy, 
while  the  typography  of  the  tables  is  of  great  clearness  and  beauty.  The  '  Nautical 
Routine*  cannot  fail  to  acquire  an  immediate  and  extensive  popularity. 


Tm  Sktsh  Lamts  ov  ARGBrrKcrumc.    By  John  Ruskin,  author  of  '  Modem  Ptlnters,*  etc. 
JnoneTolome.    pp.189.    New*York :  John  Wilxt. 

Thb  American  publisher  has  performed  what  we  cannot  doubt  will  prove  an  accep- 
table service  to  the  public  in  issuing  this  work ;  although  it  is  not  probable  that  in  all 
cases  the  writer's  views  will  be  embraced ;  on  the  contrary,  in  this  comparatively  new 
coontiy,  where  true  architecture,  like  every  thing  in  the  nature  of  true  art,  is  of  slow 
growth,  there  are  many  things  laid  down  which  if  appreciated  will  be  condemned, 
but  which  will  be  much  more  likely  not  to  be  appreciated  at  all.  We  avail  ourselves, 
with  much  condensation,  of  a  clear  exposition  of  the  character  of  the  work  given  by 
o«r  contemporary  of  the  'Albion*  weekly  journal,  leaving  our  readers  thereafter  to 
seek,  in  the  pages  of  the  book  itself,  for  a  more  complete  development  of  its  contents: 

*TsB  quaint  title  of  the  work  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  Seven  Lamps  are  net- 
tiber  more  nor  lesa  than  guiding  spirits,  or  ruling  principles,  under  whose  influence  the  author 
contends  that  all  architectural  works  should  be  designed,  executed  and  regarded  In  some  in- 
stances, it  seems  to  us,  that  his  pectdiar  doctrines  are  pushed  out  to  absurd  extremes ;  in  many 
the  plain  truths  forcibly  laid  down  are  equally  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  plan,  and  of  those 
who  pay  for  buildings.  Church  architecture  occupies  a  Terr  large,  in  fact  the  principal  part  of 
Mr.  Ruskim's  attenaon,  and  being  himself  evidently  imbuea  with  strong  religious  feelings,  he 
sometimes  so  blends  Art  and  Religion  together,  that  it  is  difScult  to  separate  them.  The  Seven 
LarngB  described  and  illustrated  are  those  of  Sacrifice,  Truth.  Power,  Beauty,  Life,  Memory, 
sad  Obedience.  In  the  first  named.  Sacrifice,  a  somewhat  far-fetched  eflfort  is  made  to  inculcate 
•s  matter  of  duty  the  employment  of  costly  materials  and  expensive  labor  in  the  constructioii 
of  aaered  edifices,  on  the  ground  that  the  costliness  is  sacrificial,  and  is  acceptable  to  God  under 
the  New  Dispensation,  as  it  was  expressly  commanded  under  the  Old.  The  second,  the  Lamp 
of  TVitfi,  is  to  be  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  .irchitect,  warning  him  from  wood  painted  in  imita> 
Bon  of  marble,  and  from  buttresses  that  can  palpably  aflford  no  support,  or  that  obviously  are 
not  wanted,  if  they  could,  and  from  many  such  like  architectural  deceits,  tn  enumerate  which 
we  have  not  room.  So  severe  is  Mr.  Ruskin  on  this  point,  that  he  even  objects  to  the  use  of 
ornaments  oosf,  in  place  of  those  wrought  by  hand,  because  the  latter  give  evidence  of  cost  and 
labor.  This  is  trimming  the  second  lamp,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first.  We  like 
the  third  division  of  the  book,  that  treats  of  Power,  better  than  any  of  the  others.  Form,  situa- 
tion relatively  to  surrounding  objects,  and  the  wondrous  effects  of  light  and  shade,  are  set  forth 
•a  mainly  productive  of  powerful  efi'ect  The  treatment  of  the  Lamp Jtf  Beauty  is  far  less  satis- 
fiietory, tinctured  as  it  appears  to  be  with  some  of  Mr.  Ruskim's  peculiar  views.  He  reprobates 
the  prevalent  custom  of  applying  decorative  art  to  the  purposes  of  ordhiary  life.  We  congratn- 
Iste  ourselves  upon  ita  application  twenty  times  a  day.  (And  so  do  we,  and  every  other  man  of 
sense  I)  It  is  dulcult  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the  meaning  of  the  Lamp  of  Life.  )Ve  take 
It,  however,  as  expressive  of  that  vUaUtif  which  we  recognise  in  all  truly  great  works,  speak- 
log  alike  in  the  design  of  the  genius  who  planned,  and  in  the  bold,  vigorous  execution  of  the 
workman,  as  Uiough  one  thought  had  animated  both  the  hand  and  the  head.  Occasional  de- 
Tiakotts  from  strict  rules  are  instanced  bv  the  author  as  specimens  of  the  earnest  vitality  of 
the  architect,  and  the  deep  expressive  cuttmg  in  some  unimportant  decorations  as  the  effect  of 


ng.  This  has  been  done  to  a  rreat  and  unnoticed  extent  in  many  of  the  best  buildings 
of  the  middle  ages.  By  a  slight  straining  also  of  this  point  of  the  subject,  the  architect  is  urged 
tqa  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective  exercise  of  memory.  He  is  bidden  to  think  of  those 
who  are  to  follow,  as  of  toose  who  have  preceded  us.' 

The  work  contains  an  abundance  of  admirable  hints  to  professional  men,  and  ample 
entertainment  to  others.  There  are  fourteen  illustrations  on  stone,  copied  from  the  ar- 
tists* sketches.  They  are  coarse,  but  exceedingly  vigorous,  the  style  of  his  drawings 
being  characterized  by  strength  rather  than  finish. 
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HoLiDATS  Abroad,  ok  EuRorx  noM  ths  Wist.     By  Mrs.  Kiuo^no,  Author  of  'A  New 
Borne,'  *  Forest  Llfio/  etc.    In  two  Tolumet.    pp.  635.    Mew-York :  Bakui  amd  ScaiBniuu 

We  had  in  the  July  namber  a  brief  '  say*  touching  these  inslnictive  and  entertain- 
ing volumes,  which  doubtless  before  this  are  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  our  readers ; 
bat  this  very  natural  circumstance  must  not  prevent  our  presenting  some  of  the  few 
extracts  which  we  promised  to  lay  before  the  reader.  There  is  not  a  little  difficulty 
in  choosing;  for  Mrs.  Kuklano  has  such  a  *  knack'  at  making  her  readers  see 
with  her  eyes,  and  to  establish  her  book  with  yon  in  the  light  of  a  peeson  speaking  to 
yon,  that  one  who  reads  her  volume  for  review  will  find,  when  he  has  finished,  dog* 
ears  and  pencil-marks  as  *  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambroza,*  and  will  realize  effectually 
Vembarrat  dtB  richestee.  We  have  therefore  little  farther  to  say  of  <  Holidays  Abroad' 
than  this :  that  if  the  reader  would  obtain  clear  and  vivid  pictures  of  all  that  would 
naturally  strike  a  sensible  and  observant  American  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  the  multitudinous  sights,  manners,  customs,  etc,  of  the  peoples  of  their  capitals, 
this  is  the  very  book  '  for  his  money.'  Mis.  Kirxland  praises  genially  and  condemns 
firankly  what  she  likes  or  disaffects,  micontroUed  by  the  fashionable  admiration  or  un- 
fashionable dislike  of  imitative  tourists,  or  what  less  independent  minds  regard  as  *  the 
world.'  Here  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  one  of  the  *  lungs  of  London  ;'  and  we  wish  it 
might  be  the  means  of  awakening  our  *  city  fathers*  to  the  neceesity  of  reeervmg, 
while  yet  there  is  *  ample  room  and  verge  enough'  on  Manhattan  island,  similar  park 
■pnoe«  for  the  regalement  of  the  tired  denizens  of  this  great  metropolis : 

*  Br  fiur  the  most  magnificent  thing  in  London  is  her  chain  of  parks,  unequalled  in  the  world. 
The  taste,  the  liberality,  the  wealth  displayed  in  the  appropriation  of  these  vast  areas  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  metixtpolis.  is  surprismg,  and  certainlV  gives  the  stranger  a  higher  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  London  than  any  other  sinele  thinff  about  it.  Our  notion  of  a  pari,  at  home,  is  of 
a  level  spot  of  a  few  acres,  crossed  vrim  gravel  walks,  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome  fence, 
wldi,  perhaps,  a  pretty  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  some  seats  for  the  nnrses  and  children  who 
are  its  principal  occupants.  But  the  parks  of  London  are  shoes  of  the  veritable  country,  hiU 
and  dale  and  lake  and  river  inchided.  Gigantic  old  trees,  sinffle  and  in  clumps  and  avenues, 
give  shadow  enough  for  beauty  and  comfort ;  good  roads  afford  drives  for  the  wealthy  and  in* 
dolent ;  long  stretches  of  green  sward,  the  most  delightful  riding-cround  for  the  young  and  the 
aetive :  now  you  come  upon  a  sheet  of  water,  covered  with  beau'tiiul  gaily-painted  boats,  and 
stocked  with  water-fowl ;  now  upon  a  botanic  garden,  full  of  rare  plants.  Amid  all  this,  you 
Had  at  all  hours  of  the  dsy  multitudes  of  people ;  smiling  parents  and  children,  taking  the  air; 
working  people  going  U^nd  from  their  labor ;  gentlemen  riding  leisurely  along,  followed  by 
servants  in  livery;  ladies  enjoying  a  canter,  which  excites  to  the  utmost  the  glowing  Englisb 
oomplexion.  But  In  the  afternoons,  from  four  to  six,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  gay  and 
exciting  than  the  scene  exhibited,  especially  in  Hvde  Park.  The  Ring,  a  long  drive,  is  filled 
with  splendid  carriages,  equestrians,  and  promenaders.  Among  these,  may  often  be  seen  one 
or  two  of  the  royal  carriages,  with  their  gay  scarlet  liveries,  attended  by  outriders  and  equer- 
ries ;  and  Her  MAJsarT  and  Prince  Albert,  sitting  as  gravely,  aide  by  side,  as  any  king  and 
oueen  in  the  story-books,  return  with  scrupulous  politeness  the  salutations  of  the  gentlemen  on 
foot  who  usually  stand  while  the  royal  equipage  passes,  and  Uft  their  haU  to  the  QuxsM.' 

'The  chain  or  parks  moat  firequented, comprises  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  8t  JameaPs 
Park,  and  the  Green  Park ;  but  Regent's  Park,  a  little  aeparated  from  these,  is  a  magnificent 
expanse  of  verdure,  surrounded  and  dotted  with  handsome  residences.  The  occupants  of 
those  houses  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  and  need  hardly  resort  to  more 
rural  scenery  for  the  smmmer  months.  The  area  includes  the  Zodlogical  Gardens,  and  other 
plaees  of  beauty  and  amusement ;  but  the  true  charm  lies  in  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  water,  the 
quiet,  and  the  human  faces  one  meeu  in  traversing  the  walks.  Nothing  we  saw  in  London 
made  our  own  dear  city  of  New-York  seem  so  poor  in  comparison  as  these  narks  I  Why  can 
we  not  have  equally  ample  and  delightfol  ones,  aa  our  city  stretches  northward  toward  jSarlemt 
There  is  still  abundant  space,  and  all  the  capabilities  in  the  way  of  wood  and  water,  and  ine- 
quality of  surface,  that  ean  be  desired.  Surely  our  citiiens,  who  come  in  crowds  to  look  at  the 
irreat  and  beautiful  things  on  this  side  of  the  water,  cannot  be  satisfied  that  New-York,  more 
nkely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  city  to  outvie  London  in  many  important  respects,  shall  remain 
so  immeasurably  behind  her  in  this.  After  once  seeing  these  lovely  ollses  in  the  wilderness  of 
streets,  one  can  never  be  content  with  the  acanty  patches  of  verdure,  beautified  though  they  be 
with  fountains  lovely  as  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  that  form  the  only  places  of  afternoon  re- 
creation for  the  weary,  the  sad,  the  invalid,  the  playfhl.' 
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Our  author,  in  common  with  the  English  themselves,  for  the  custom  has  often  been 
ridiculed  in  the  London  journals,  condemns  the  narrow-minded  custom,  so  different 
from  the  contmental  practice,  of  exhibiting  such  places  as  Westminster  Abbey,  Saint 
Paul's,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  like,  for  hire.  The  reader  will  remember  poor 
Hood's  description  of  an  admiring  visitor  at  Westminster  Abbey,  lingering  after  ser- 
vice, in  a  solemn  reverie,  which  is  broken  by  one  of  the  ciceroni,  with: 

'Sarvios  is  done;  it's  tuppence  now 
For  them  aa  wants  to  etop  I' 

The  view  from  Richmond  Hill,  so  famous  in  many  a  novel,  diary,  biography,  auto- 
biography, and  memoir,  is  dashed  in  with  a  rich  brush : 

*  Ws  drove  round  by  Richmond  Hill  on  our  return,  and  from  that  lovely  spot  saw  one  of  tha 
ezquiiitely  soft  and  golden  landscapes  for  which  summer  England  is  so  famous.  The  air  was 
in  a  fine  noon  haze ;  tiie  sunlight  a  little  softened ;  the  water  covered  with  sparkles,  and  the 
green  that  of  the  fresh  grass  about  a  hidden  brook.  Scattered  trees  of  great  size  enrich  the 
ffentle  slopes,  and  fringes  of  forest  vary  the  lines  of  the  horizon.  The  Thames  lies  at  your 
feet,  crossed  by  a  beautiful  bridge;  villas  and  grand  old  mansions  give  the  scene  llie 
charm  added  hj  association  with  Uie  splendors  of  past  and  present  time.  All  breatibes  of 
Thomson  and  the  Seasons,  for  he  has  wonderfully  embodied  the  place  and  its  ffeaius  in  his 
poem.  Rural  nature,  in  trimmest  trim,  carefully  weeded  of  every  rudeness,  and  disposed  with 
theatrical  exactness  as  to  effect,  smiles  on  through  the  seasons,  and  through  tiie  landscapes 
that  Inspired  them.  The  painter  looks  in  vain  for  the  *  brown  tree.'  or  the  rough  any  thing. 
Bat  Richmond  surveys  an  expanse  whose  beauty  is  that  of  the  gardens  of  delight  in  eastern 
story,  unrelieved  by  contrast  and  suggestive  only  of  repose  and  luxurious  ease.  The  drive 
through  the  Park  reminded  me  of  our  Western  '  openings,*  but  it  differs  from  them  essentislly 
in  refusing  admittance  to  hackney  coaches.* 

Mas.  KiRXLAND  paid  a  visit  to  Dickens  in  his  sanctum,  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
he  has  the  good  taste  to  keep  in  order ;  thus  gainsaying  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
literary  man  must  necessarily  be  a  sloven  in  his  own  especial  apartment.  Many  a 
*  acreed'  have  we  had  from  *  Devonshire  Terrace,  York-Gate,  Regent's  Park,'  where 
we  hope  one  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  writer  by  the  hand : 

*  A  OHATTTNo  subject  Just  now  in  London  is  the  amateur  plays,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eura- 
torship  of  the  Shakspcaxe  House.  Mr.  Dickbns.  who  is  to  be  stage-manager,  is  the  main-sprhig 
of  the  affair,  and  so  much  engaged  that  he  could  not  come  to  dine,  where  we  had  expected  to 
see  him,  a  day  or  two  since.  But  we  saw  him  at  his  own  house,  in  his  own  pleasant  library, 
looking  out  upon  a  bosky  green  garden,  and  furnished  with  all  that  makes  libraries  comforta- 
ble and  attracnve.  It  was  with  no  little  gratification  that  I  seated  myself  nt  the  desk  where  so 
many  delightful  things  have  been  written,  and  looked  about  upon  the  appliances  which  helped 
to  give  us  'DoarBBT*  and  the  '  CaicxcT,'  not  to  speak  of  the  earlier  stories,  that  date  furtner 
back  tiian  Mr.  Dickens's  residence  in  Devonshire  Terrace.  All  was  arranged  with  the  bnsl* 
nese-like  order  and  neatness  which  is  said  to  characterize  every  thing  done  by  Mr.  Dicxens, 
who  completely  refutes  the  vulear  idea  of  the  irregularities  of  genius.  He  received  us  with 
cordial  fruikness,  and  asked,  with  eyes  tall  of  fun,  *  How  are  you  pleased  with  our  country  I* 
The  question  of  which  he  complained  so  much  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States.' 

The  amateur  plays  came  off  finely ;  '  but  Mr.  Dickens,'  we  are  told,  *  was  all  in 
alL  de  toiled  incessantly  in  the  cause,  and  was  the  only  good  actor  in  the  company.' 
Oar  author  and  her  party  had  the  pleasure  of  a  breakfhst  with  Mr.  Rogers  ;  of  whom 
•he  observes : 

*  Wk  found  him  in  a  quiet  parlor,  rich  in  gems  of  art  from  cornice  to  floor,  and  looking  upon 
a  garden  whose  shrubberies  against  the  morning  sky  made  f^esh  pictures  within  the  wmdow- 
firames.  Oh,  this  *  giving*  upon  gardens  I  what  an  Inestimable  addition  is  it  to  splendor  and 
eomforti  In  this,  how  (Ud,  crowded,  sophisticated  London,  as  we  are  wont  to  think  it,  excels 
our  cities  of  the  new,  roomy  world  1  Nobody  that  can  afford  any  thine,  does  without  trees, 
shrulM,and  flowers.  Nobody  shuts  out  real  foliage  with  curtains  on  which  mock  greenery  is 
painted.    Not  only  in  the  lovely  suburban  villas  with  wliich  London  is  girded, 

'  Like  the  tw&rt  Indlaxt  with  hi*  belt  of  beads,' 

bat  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  close-packed  streets,  is  this  a  coveted  feature  of  home ;  of  tha. 
cosy  sittlog-room,  or  the  snuz  library,  or  the  cheerful  breakfast  parlor.  The  visitor  walks  to 
the  window,  at  once,  though  tne  walls  may  be  hung  with  landscapes,  and  the  tables  loaded  with 
all  that  foreign  travel  has  obtained  of  rare  and  beautiful.' 
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tens  t«^  vfix»  tbeir  f«ar«  kave  re«i»4.  9>c  cMKtt  xc^  JerfaHf  ■■  IT  ikr 
ghtirt  twt.  irtg  — BPe  fjiMTtr  iiTlj  ihm  — fm.  «iriinwf!»  e-^gty  to**  ■eci*    ' 

■M  to  <KMiMer  Mr.  mcoots  and  Mn.  Om  «  i  ii—jflifiw  tbt  cm 
Urmwnmm  imii—i  etf  W»»-woft  i»  nifffii't*  bcatt  a^ 
porHDtttti  a*  M  aufienaST  ia  teariag  ap 


OTMlfliPpu    The  raderbaf  beard  90cAuB^«f  Pans, « 
4MraMdagd£tjr«f  ila  pabfie  edifieea ;  Ba^m^af  tke 
fthia^  «f  B«Be  iladf,  ao  ptclieaijMe  aad  replete  viik 
dbePt'  diisfi  vnltn  m  the  baak*  abcieaf  we  bare  beca 
mtd  U  tmj  Untt  be  tmnptmtd  by  a  anaall  amoot  af  fbe  can 
A«  PotMifCt  ttjs, '  Take  th»  frooi  tbia,  if  tbia  be 


A^viM  Uifmau.  oa  tke  Heaoiire  or  Doxrarxc  Lztk.     la  o^e  iw^blil  lala—      fpi  US. 


Or  tbif  worb«  vbiefa  we  have  not  read*  a  oocTeapondeat,  wboaa  •wb  BiilMga  bvre 
ffvrad  aeei»pubie  to  our  readers,  tboi  epeaks :  ' '  Aojib  MummM^  m  m  Mifle,  ptea, 
■■pretfwiint  et4M7  of  city  sad  ooantry  life.  Witbool  Imjisf  mmj  guM  draa  to 
origtoalHy  of  plot,  bfiUiaocy  of  etyle,  deptb  of  tboufbt  and  obaervatMB,  ar  mmw  ddi- 
aaatiopa  of  character,  it  m  a  winniog  book,  and  I  found  it  impoasible  to  laj  it  down 
tm  I  bad  reached  the  '  Finia.'  It  cornea  osder  the  liat  of  pUm^mmt  books;  SKh  a 
book  ao  one  k»ireo  to  read  leiowel  j,  at  aoy  time  and  in  any  place ;  a  tffht*  iadolent 
•ad  okeieby  otory,  tntereoting  from  ito  nalTeti  and  good  homor.  The  chameifBi  are 
father  ontJioeo  than  foIMeogth  portraita.  Dr.  Noogo,  the  Tillage  phyacHB.  a  kind, 
loreable,  hot  odd  and  eccentric  old  roan,  otmck  my  fancy,  and  I  fell  in  lore  with  him 
atfintoigfat  Mri.  Boooo,  a  low,  Tulgar  dowdy,  the  rich  widow  of  a  deeoaaed  taUow- 
diandlery  io  finely  drawn.    Oboenre  thio  deocription  of  her  honoe : 

'  Ellcw  was  carried  from  LflbameTille  to  Phfladefphia  by  a  tratty  perooa,  who  went  to 
that  city  on  btuiaeM.  He  left  the  child  at  a  larg^e  boaae  in  Vine-«treet»  and  he  mm  the  aaat 
to  whom  she  was  ffiren  for  a  little  time,  that  he  might  be  able  to  tell  her  fnenda  aometfaiagof 
bar  oew  home  and  care'teker.  He  waa  ahown  into  a  front-parlor  to  wait  fn-  the  lady.  Tlw 
room  waa  rerr  hot  and  oppreaaive,  and  all  the  fDrnitore  waa  red,  and  aeemed  to  incTBoae  the 
beat  The  aofa  was  red  reiret,  and  to  were  the  chaira.  The  carpet  waa  like  a  flame.  BeoTy 
rad  cnrtaina,  with  jeUow  borders,  concealed  the  windows ;  and  there  were  pictoiea,  doobtieaa 
of  the  deceased  uncle  and  the  lady  who  was  now  his  widow,  and  they  were  red  ai^  glarhig. 
The  lady  waa  painted  with  a  bine  and  yellow  tnrban ;  bnt  her  dreaa  waa  red  Telvet*  or  the 
artist  Intended  it  for  red  reWet.  These  pictures  were  Terr  dreadful,  but  they  aeemed  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  room  and  its  furniture.  The  portrait  of  the  woman  waa  that  of  an  Ama- 
SOB ;  and  the  gentleman  could  not  help  hoping  tbat  the  aunt  was  not  tiie  original  of  the  pie- 
tare.  Bnt  he  did  not  hope  long ;  the  lady  appeared,  as  gigantic  in  her  proportiaiis  aa  tier 
repreaentatlTe  on  the  caoTass ;  her  face  as  coarae  as  the  coarse  daub  of  the  artut;  the  red  waa 
as  palpable  and  promUeuouM  on  her  face  and  nose  as  the  painter  had  made  it.  There  waa  one 
relief:  she  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  widow'a  cap.  This  was  a  relief;  a  kind  of  unexpected 
decency,  that  one  feels  rery  thankful  for.' 

<  <  For  my  single  self,'  I  can  say,  that  I  hope  to  hear  farther  from  the  author ;  and 
I  think  '  AoNEs  Morris*  may  safely  be  commended  to  the  readen  of  the  Knickkr- 
•ooKiRi  as  a  work  well  worthy  their  attention.' 
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Sklschohi  fbom  Catullus,  for  the  xue  of  ClaMie«l  Stodenta,  with  Englith  Notes.  By 
O.  O.  CooKKSLCT.  M.  A^  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton.  Rerised,  with  additional 
Notasi,  by  C.  A«  Bkutid,  B.  A ,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ISbaio,  pp.  160. 
New- York:  SrANFoan and Sworim. 

An  edition  of  Catullus  is  a  novelty  in  this  coontry.  Oar  old-fashioned  notions  of 
propriety  have  hitherto  kept  the  bard  of  Verona  at  a  distance,  and  it  has  been  thouf^i 
that  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  sweetly-warbled  hendeeasyllabics  might  be  more 
than  connterbalancedy  on  the  part  of  the  yonng,  by  the  risk  connected  with  it  This 
was  an  correct  enoogh,  as  long  as  no  edition  could  be  obtained  which  might  safely  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  m  which  Catullus,  the  poet,  might  alone 
Bpp^mtf  not  Catullus  the  mere  sensualist  and  debauchee,  who  had  so  often  misem- 
ployed his  time,  and  suffered  his  brilliant  talents  to  run  to  waste.  The  desideratum^ 
we  are  happy  to  say,  is  now  supplied,  and  supplied,  too,  in  a  very  satisfactory  man* 
ner,  by  the  joint  labon  of  an  English  and  an  American  scholar.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  if  a  still  freer  use  had  been  made  of  the  pruning* 
knife.  For  instance,  on  page  20  a  Sapphic  stanza  occurs,  which  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  omitted  in  part,  and  the  first  line  of  which,  if  alone  retained,  would  have 
answered  sufficiently  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  succeeding  stanza,  where  the 
beautiful  image  of  the  '  prati  ultimi  floi^  is  found.  80  again,  the  forty-second  and 
fifty-fifth,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other  pieces,  might  have  been  omitted  without  any 
Injoiy  whatever  to  the  volume.  These,  however,  are  venial  matters,  now  that  a 
learned  professor  at  Harvard  has  gravely  entered  his  protest  agamst  takmg  any  such 
liberties  with  the  ancient  writers,  whereby  *  the  curious  student'  might  be  disappointed, 
and  '  the  freaks  of  a  gamesome  imagination'  covered  over.*  The  mention  of  Har* 
▼aid  reminds  us  of  what  we  had  forgotten  to  state  before,  namely,  that  Mr.  BaiSTBD 
is  the  same  young  scholar  who,  not  long  ago,  gallantly  stormed  the  ^schylean  en- 
trenchments of  that  once  far-fiimed  seat  of  learning,  and  before  whose  prowess  the 
'  Danaum  proceres,  Agamemnotdttque  phalanges'  retreated  amid  loud  outcries,  and  fan 
no  little  confurion.  Mr.  Bristed  pays,  we  perceive,  one  or  two  passing  oomplimentSy 
in  the  conne  of  his  notes,  to  his  old  antagonists  of  the  line  of  the  Pelopidie,  very  mudi 
with  the  air  of  Catullus,  looking  for  his  stray  friend  Cambkius,  and  longing  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  again. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  in  general  a  very  fair  one,  and  displays  great 
judgment  and  good  taste  on  the  part  of  both  Mr.  Cookeslbt  and  Mr.  Bristbd.  No 
rash  changes  are  introduced,  no  conjectures  adopted  without  careful  examination ; 
indeed,  we  think  they  rather  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  caution,  and  adhere  to  the 
ofdinary  lection  in  many  cases  where  a  new  reading  might  be  given  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. The  text  of  Catullus  is  in  a  very  unfortunate  predicament  His  poemt 
were  fiist  discovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Verona,  hy  a 
poet  named  Bbnvbnuto  Campbsanl  None  of  the  mss.  at  present  known  ascend 
higher  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  interpolated.  In  editing  Catullus,  therefore,  any  remarks  about  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  mss.  can  have  but  little  weight,  and  we  have  been  some- 
what surprised  at  finding  such  remarks  occasionally  made  m  Mr.  Cookbslbt's  notea. 
Poetic  feelmg  and  correct  taste  will  do  more  for  settling  a  disputed  reading  in  Catul- 

*  Fblton's  AauTOPHAiiBS,  Pre£,  p.  zx. 
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LUl  than  any  manuscript  or  collection  of  manmcriptfl.  Mr.  Bristbd  is  a  poet,  and 
ought  to  have  exercised  a  poet's  privilege»  even  at  the  risk  of  differing  toto  eoelo  from 
hJB  brother  editor  of  Eton.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  snggesting  one  or  two  emen- 
dAtions  from  different  soorees,  and  hope  to  see  some  of  them  at  least  adopted  in  a 
ftature  edition  of  the  work.  In  Carm.  ii.  7,  the  true  reading  is  m,  not  ut:  in  xl  11, 
the  enclitic  que  most  be  changed  to  ad,  and  the  previous  line  placed  in  a  parentheos : 
fai  xn.  14,  the  true  reading  is  Smtaba,  as  is  shown  by  coins :  in  xvil  19,  we  must  reed 
LigerU;  Lamdoe's  argument  in  its  favor  is  quite  satisfactory:  in  xx.  3,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever,  if,  with  Mukbtus,  we  refer  nnieira  to  populuii,  and  of  eonise 
riidrten  the  final  sylldble :  in  xxxi.  13,  Scalxgbr's  beautiful  emendation  of  ludut  for 
LydidB  (which  Mr.  Landor,  in  the  excess  of  his  transports,  seems  very  much  inclined 
to  filch  from  him,)  ought  certainly  to  have  been  mentioned:  in  xlv.  8,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  emendation  proposed  by  V osbiub,  namely,  stmslsr 
amU  :  in  u.  8,  the  celebrated  imitation  of  Sappho,  we  must  differ  from  Mr.  Busted, 
and  regard  voce  loquendum  as  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  blank,  and  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Greek :  in  lxiv.  310,  on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  h|m  in 
giving  a  decided  preference  to  Amhroeio,  the  emendation  of  VoLPnTS,  over  the  oom- 
xnon  reading  at  roteo,  which  Cookeblet,  much  to  our  surprise,  has  retained  in  the 
Eton  edition.  Mr.  Beisted's  note  on  this  lection  displays  taste  and  scholanhip :  in 
un.  5,  where  Landor  attempts  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  *  good  Heir  DAedto,' 
the  true  readuig  is  not,  as  the  former  maintains,  salapunum,  but,  as  Salmahus  clearly 
shows,  sttlopygium,  from  the  Grreek  aaAovfiytoy,  and  the  third  syllable  is  actually  long, 
notwithstanding  Landoe's  flippant  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

The  notes  to  the  volume  are  in  general  very  creditable  to  both  editors,  and  will 
prove,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  valuable  aid  to  the  yottng  student.  We  thmk,  however, 
that  they  might  have  been  more  copious.  There  are  several  matters  in  the  poems  of 
Catullus  which  we  should  like  to  see  more  fully  dwelt  upon,  and  several  others  on 
which  no  notes  whatever  are  given  by  either  of  the  editors,  although  in  our  hnmUe 
judgment  actually  requiring  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  epithalaminm 
on  Julia  and  Manuus  ;  how  many  allusions  does  it  contain,  not  only  to  the  mytho- 
logy, but  to  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  on  which  the  student  would  natu- 
rally seek  for  information,  and  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  pro- 
per appreciation  of  this  charming  piece.  In  complaining  of  the  brevity  and  compara- 
tive scantiness  of  the  notes,  we  have  in  view,  of  course,  not  those  scholars  who  use 
pocket-editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  unsullied  by  a  single  note,  (for  these  favored 
mortals  get  their  knowledge  of  classical  matters  by  a  species  of  intuition,)  but  those 
hard-working  students  who  desire  something  more  than  a  mere  superficial  smattering, 
and  who  find  a  body  of  good  notes  of  great  service  in  aiding  them  to  work  the  mine 
of  ancient  intellect  We  have  also  another  complaint  to  make,  and  that  is  against 
the  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  this  volume.  They  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  instead  of  being  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  they  ought  to  be  in  every  editioii 
of  a  classical  author  that  is  intended  for  a  text-book  in  lecture-rooms  or  schools.  Why 
did  Mr.  Beisted  alter  the  arrangement  which  Cookeslet  gives  in  his  Eton  work  7 
Was  it  done  in  order  to  suit  the  man  of  literary  leisure?  We  should  think  that  the 
claims  of  the  practical  teacher,  in  the  present  instance,  ought  by  all  means  to  have 
been  preferred. 

The  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  give  manifest  indieations  of 
taste,  judgment  and  scholarship.    Mr.  Beistbo's  contributions  place  him  in  a  very 
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&TorBble  light,  and  afibrd  abondftnt  promiM  of  very  efficient  aid  hereafter  to  the 
cause  of  sound  learning  in  our  country.  The  attention  which  he  has  pai<^  in  parti* 
cnlar  to  metrical  matters  shows  good  training,  and  is  extremely  encouraging  amid 
the  night  of  clouds  which  so  many  American  scholan  have  managed  to  throw  around 
these  topics.  What  would  an  Etonian,  for  instance,  say  to  the  seven-footed  hexame- 
ter  of  the  Boston  Juvenal,  or  what  would  he  think  of  some  among  us  who  insist  that 
bacanae  we  have  lost,  as  they  maintain,  the  sounds  of  the  ancient  vowels,  we  have 
lost  along  with  them  the  quantities  of  penults,  and  that  (shade  of  Viroil  !)  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  mdifference  whether  w'e  say  habibam  or  habUbam  ? 

That  Mr.  Bristbd's  C4TULLus  will  become  vexy  popular  in  some  quarters  admiti, 
we  think,  of  no  doubt  That  it  will  be  attacked  in  othem  is  equally  clear.  As  he 
enjoys,  however,  the  reputation  of  having  completely  demdished  his  former  antago- 
nists, any  onslaught  from  them,  in  the  present  case,  will  be  regarded  by  the  cogno- 
scenti as  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise.  But  still,  smce  such  a  state  of  things 
will  in  all  likelihood  occur,  we  take  the  liberty  here  of  anticipating  less  friendly  critics, 
by  pointing  out  a  few  blemishes  m  the  notes,  which  may  as  well  be  removed  in  a 
ftitttre  edition  of  the  work.  In  the  introductory  note -on  Carm.  1,  there  is  a  misprint 
of  the  word  '  q)ondees'  for  *  trochees  :*  in  the  note  on  xx.  2,  Mr.  Johnson  adopts  the 
ezpUnation  of  MuaxTus,  which  is  not  only  far-fetched,  but  decidedly  unpoetical  and 
wanting  in  good  taste.  The  reference  is  simply  to  number  of  friends,  and  millibu9 
trecentii  is  the  dative,  not  the  ablative.  Sfetabis  (p.  21)  answers  to  the  modem  Aleoy, 
not  to  Xativa,  In  xxn.  11,  mutat  is  not  put  for  mutatur,  but  is  used  absolutely.  In 
the  dactyl  ti  mi  &,  (p.  55,)  the  long  vowel  in  mi  loses  one  of  its  two  component  short 
vowels,  by  elision,  and  retains  the  other ;  so  that  an  elision  actually  takes  place.  In 
Lxni.  40,  album  is  not '  quiet,'  but '  dear*  or  *  bright'  The  word  Hipfndium  (p.  84) 
always  has  the  initial  syllable  long ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  profunda  (p.  86)  has  the 
fiist  syllable  uniformly  short  in  Lucretius.  The  earehesium  of  an  ancient  vessel 
(p.  88)  was  the  part  of  the  mast  immediately  above  the  yard,  forming  a  structure 
resembling  a  driuking-cup,  (whence  its  name,)  into  which  the  mariners  ascended  in 
order  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  or  to  manage  the  sail,  or  else  to  discharge  missiles. 
The  Uftos  fiiiirtMi  of  Hqmer  (p.  122)  denotes  a  house  wanUng  its  lord  and  master. 
In  such  abbreviated  forms  as  vide'n,  audCn,  (p.  145,)  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  is 
not  long,  but  short  It  is  long  in  the  full  forms,  vidigne,  audune.  At  xi.  1,  some 
account  should  have  been  given  of  the  new  and  more  correct  mode  of  reading  Greek 
and  Latin  Sapphics,  (Canning's  <  Knife-grinder'  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,) 
which  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Professor  Key,  of  London  University,  and  the 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  warfare  between  him  and 
Donaldson  of  Cambridge.  The  remark  on  page  38,  that  Synapheia,  or  continuoua 
scansion,  is  a  law  in  Glyconic  metre,  is  not  correct,  and  is  contradicted  in  fact  by 
several  verses  on  pages  58,  60  and  61.  Cookbslet's  explanation  of  the  Galliambic 
metre  needs  revision,  and  his  scale  is  at  variance  with  his  own  woids,  that  is,  if  he  haa 
been  rightly  copied  in  the  American  edition.  The  molossus  in  the  first  place  must  be 
a  spondee,  and  so  also  in  the  fourth  place,  and  the  pyrrhio  in  the  third  place  must  be  an 


These,  however,  are  little  matters,  and  by  no  means  detract  from  the  general  merits 
of  the  volume.  We  do  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Bristxo  had  employed  a  more  care- 
ful proof-reader.  Errors  of  the  press  meet  the  view  on  almost  every  page,  and  pro- 
duce not  anfrequently  strange  discord  among  the  sweet  numbers  of  the  poet    The 
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only  probable  cause  that  we  can  assiga  for  this  is,  that  the  types  of  oar  friends  Stan- 
ford AND  Swords,  haviDg  been  long  accustomed  to  do  good  service  in  grave  patristic 
and  orthodox  theology,  felt  a  little  out  of  their  proper  element  when  bronght  into  sad. 
den  and  unexpected  contact  with  that  gay  Lothario,  the  heathenish  CATtfixus, 
although  arrayed  in  modernized  and  straigfat*laced  habiliments,  and  that  even  the  staid 
proof-readers  themselves  were  somewhat  shy  of  taking  our  bard  by  the  hand.  The 
bibliopoles  of  Cliff-street  would  have  managed  matters  much  better ;  for  as  they  have 
a  larger  circle  of  pagan  acquaintances,  the  sight  of  a  heathen  would  have  occasioned 
no  alarm  whatever  among  them,  many  of  their  proof-readers  being  regular  dissenten, 
(the  same  of  course  as  low-churchmen  or  pagans,)  and  therefore  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  queer  old  fellows  of  former  times. 

To  conclude,  we  hail  this  work  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  pleasure,  and  consider  it 
highly  creditable,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  both 
Mr.  CooKBSLKT  and  Mr.  Bribteo.  And  when  a  new  edition  is  called  for,  which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  the  case,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Bristed  to  add  to  the  volume  some 
selections  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  especially  the  former,  whose  sweet  elegiacs 
are  meet  companions  for  the  strains  of  Catullus.  An  edition  containing  extracts 
from  these  three  poets,  and  supplied  with  a  good  body  of  notes,  which  Mr.  Bribtbd  is  so 
well  qualified  to  give ;  printed,  moreover,  from  a  fount  of  less  refractory  high-church 
types,  and  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  proof-readers  more  Catholic  in  their  feelings 
toward  the  poor  bards  of  heathendom,  and  exhibiting  in  their  typographical  move- 
ments a  more  Romanizing  tendency,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  very  acceptable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  American  literature. 


A  CovpXNDnTM  OF  EccLKsiAaricAL  HisTomT.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  GtB8Bi.B«,  of  Gottingen,  G«r- 
miny.  Translated  from  the  German  by  SAmixx.  Davidson,  LL.  D.  In  two  TolnoieB.  pp. 
793.    New-York:  Harpbb  and  Bbotbbrs. 

The  present  is  the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  amended,  of  the  above-named  work. 
It  is  described  in  a  well-written  prefatory  notice,  as  being  marked  by  peculiar  excel- 
lencies. The  text  is  very  brief  and  condensed,  marking  the  results  at  which  the  learned 
author  has  arrived ;  while  the  accumulated  materials  in  the  notes  enable  the  reader 
to  see  at  once  the  basis^on  which  the  statements  of  the  text  rest  If  the  student  be 
not  convmced  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  historian,  he  can  easily 
draw  his  own  conclusion  by  the  help  of  what  is  presented  to  him.  The  work  is  cha- 
racterized by  immense  research,  and  by  striking  impartiality.  In  the  latter  respect, 
indeed,  the  author  has  been  blamed  by  some,  his  spirit  of  impartiality  preventing  him 
from  expressing  a  decided  opinion,  where  it  would  be  desirable  to  throw  the  weight  of 
lus  authority  into  the  side  of  truth.  There  is  also  an  air  of  dryness  difihsed  over  the 
work,  inseparable  perhaps  from  its  exceeding  brevity,  but  also  indicating  a  deficiency 
in  vivid  sketching.  The  excellencies,  however,  far  outweigh  any  minor  faults  that 
may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  it  Its  rigid  impartiality  is  its  chief  recommendation  ; 
and  the  abundant  references  and  quotations  in  the  notes  supply  the  want  of  a  library 
such  as  very  few  have  within  their  reach.  The  work  in  the  original  consists  of  seve- 
ral volumes  published  at  difierent  times.  The  first  division  of  the  last  volume,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  m  different  lands,  appeared  m  1840. 
In  1844  and  1845  a  fourth  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  published,  one  part  in  eadi 
year,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  The  translator  has  adhered  closely  to  the  origi- 
nal text ;  his  simple  aim  haTing  been  to  give  the  lenie  of  his  author. 
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Nsw-YoRK  tn  THE  Oldeh  Time.  —  Oar  trae  Knickeebooker  citizeni  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  internted  in  the  perusal  of  an  unpretending^  Imt  extremely  uieful  and 
entertaining  volume,  now  lying  before  us ;  the  <  Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the- 
City  of  New-York  for  the  Year  1849.'  The  work,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Valentine,  bo  long  the  indefatigable  and  justly  popular  clerk 
of  the  Common  Council  Minute  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbune* 
ments ;  all  public  offices  and  officers ;  all  municipal  departments,  specific  or  collateral ; 
every  species  of  local  information ,  in  short,  which  could  be  wanted  by  the  citizen  or 
be  useful  to  a  stranger ;  are  here  brought  together  and  rendered  immediately  accen- 
Ue  by  a  clear  and  simple  arrangement  and  classification.  But  the  charm  of  the  vo- 
lume to  us,  oonststs  in  its  records  of  the  Olden  Time  in  ManaJiatta;  into  which  we 
shall  at  once  plunge,  without  any  very  special  regard  to  regular  collocation  of  incident. 
Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  in  1698,  we  suspect  was  not  much  of  a  tory.  He  was 
brought  before  His  Excellency,  Richard  Earl  op  Bellamont,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  upon  two  *  several!  informations  of  seditious  words  uttered  and  spoke  by 
him  :*  '  One  whereof  was  at  a  Comittee  of  Comon  Councell,  where  it  being  pro- 
posed that  a  Town-house  should  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Province,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  it  being  debated  what  part  of  the  Town 
would  be  most  proper  and  Comodious  for  the  same  to  be  built  in,  the  said  Cortlandt 
Excepted  against  its  bemg  built  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Broad-street  in  this  City,  (which 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Major  part  of  the  said  Comittee,)  saying,  that  was  too 
high  a  part  of  the  Town  for  the  Town-house  to  be  built  in,  for  that  it  would  be  too 
much  under  the  awe  of  the  ffi>rt ;  that  an  Assembly  could  have  no  ffi-eedom  of  debate 
where  they  were  lyable  to  have  the  house  beat  down  about  their  eares  from  the  ffivt 
Then  Mr.  Alderman  Lewis  and  Captain  Btrano,  one  of  the  Comon  Council  befaig 
called  upon  by  his  Lordship,  did  declare  before  the  said  Cortlandt,  that  he  had  sayd 
the  foregoing  words  in  their  hearing.'  Another  accusation  was  based  upon  a  <  deposi- 
tion of  Ffrancis  Wessells,  sworn  before  the  Mayor,  which  Imported  his  discouraging 
the  said  Wessells  from  giving  his  Vote  for  Mr.  Graham,  the  Attomey-Generall  at  this 
next  Election  of  Assemblymen,  for  that  the  said  Mr.  Graham  would  be  for  settling  the 
revenue  in  the  crown.'  Touching  all  which  the  said  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  *  went 
about  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  Thought  he  might  Lawfully  oppose  the  set- 
tlement of  a  Revenue,  that  this  province  might  be  eased  of  that  Burthen  as  well  as  ite 
neighbors.' 
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There  waa  very  little  satisfaction  got  out  of  Jacobus  on  that  occasion.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  read  accounts  of  the  barbarous  punishments  visited  upon  offenders 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  <  sixteen  hundred'  and  the  early  part  of  <  seventeen  hundred.' 
A  ducking-stool  stood  in  1690,  in  front  of  the  old  City-Hall ;  and  in  1703,  a  cage, 
whipping-post,  pillory  and  stocks  were  erected  near  the  same  spot  A  windmill  stood 
at  that  time  where  Dr.  Spring's  *  Brick  Church'  has  so  long  reared  its  shingled  steeple ; 
and  not  far  distant,  on  *  The  Common,'  (<  the  place  where  the  negroes  were  burnt 
some  five  years  before,')  a  gallows  was  erected.  There  was  a  slave-market  at  the  foot 
of  Wall-street  in  1709,  *  at  which  place  all  negro  and  Indian  slaves  to  be  let  out  to 
hire,  or  to  be  sold,  took  their  stand.'  Broad-street  in  1665,  run  down  to  an  inlet  from 
the  East-River ;  and  we  find  the  citizens  petitioning  the  burgomasters  and  schepens 
to  decree  the  erection  of  *  a  hoist,'  by  which  the  yachts,  sloops  and  schooners  could 
be  laden  and  unladen !  One  can  form  some  idea  of  *  De  Heere-ttraat,'  or  Broadway, 
from  the  following  ordinance,  promulged  in  December,  1697 : 

*  An  ordinance  for  lighting  the  •treeta,  sfterward  generally  enforced  thronghont  the  city,  was 
put  in  operation  in  Broadway :  '  It  is  resolred  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  lights  to  be  put  out  in 
ttie  darke  timo  of  the  moon  within  this  citty,  and  for  the  ease  of  tiie  Inhabitants,  that  erery 
seaventh  house  doe  everv  night  in  the  darke  time  of  the  moon,  until  35  BCarch  next,  cause  • 
Isathom  and  a  candle  to  be  hung  out  on  a  pole  every  night  Hie  charge  to  be  defirayed  in  equal 
proportion  by  the  inhabitants.' ' 

In  1653, '  in  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  New-England,  the  inhabitants  threw 
np  an  embankment  and  constructed  a  line  of  palisades  on  the  present  line  of  Wall- 
fltreet,  from  which  the  name  of  that  street  is  derived.'  About  this  time  Jan  Virob 
complains  to  the  burgomasters  that  in  the  erection  of  this  palisade  wall,  (of  posts  set 
iiz  feet  apart  and  sided  up  with  boards)  his  land  was  laid  open,  and  his  crops  exposed 
to  the  cattle !  In  March  of  the  same  year  the  '  Genend  Session  of  the  Councillors* 
took  vigorous  warlike  measures  against  the  reported  approach  of  the  English.  Citizens 
were  directed  to  keep  watch  by  night,  the  old  mud  fort  was  ordered  to  be  repaired,  and 
Captain  Visohbr  was  requested  to  '  fix  his  sails,  have  his  piece  loaded,  and  keep  his 
vessel  in  readiness !'  ESqually  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  in  the  war  with  the 
Indians  in  July,  1656.  While  the  brave  '  Hard  Koppio  Pibt'  Stutvbsant,  with 
Paulus  Lbbnderin  Vandbrorist,  and  other  gallant  officers,  were  gone  out  against 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  river,  the  Tappaan  Indians  fell  upon  the  hamlets  and 
farms  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  robbing  and  firing  the  tenements,  and  murdering  the 
inhabitants.  Many  escaped  to  the  city,  and  the  magistrates,  on  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, resolved  to  raise  up  the  palisides  to  the  height  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet,  to 
prevent  the  'werloopeUf  {jumping  over)  of  the  savages.'  Thereafter,  all  Indiana 
were  forbidden  to  be  admitted  with  a  gun  into  any  fortified  place;  and  they  were  to  be 
informed  of  this  ordinance  *  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  in  the  most  civil  manner.'*  It 
is  pleasant  to  find,  that  all  the  petitions  offered  for  freedom  to  worship  God,  in  various 
places  by  different  religious  sects,  (including  Quakers,)  were  at  once  granted  by  the 
Dutch  authorities.  It  was  not  exactly  so  <  other-where,'  during  that  and  later  times 
on  this  continent.  Public  executions  must  at  this  period  have  been  sad  spectacles  to 
witness.  In  April,  1713, '  Tom,  the  negro  man,  slave  of  Nicholas  Rosbvblt,'  having 
*  nothing  to  the  contrary  to  say  for  himself,'  it  <  was  considered  by  the  court  that  he  be 
carried  from  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place 
of  Execution,  and  there  to  be  burned  with  a  slow  fire,  that  he  may  Continue  in  Torment 
for  eight  or  ten  houn,  and  continue  burning  in  the  said  fire  until  he  be  dead  and  con- 
sumed to  Ashes.'  Soon  after,  Mars,  another  negro  slave,  *  for  that  with  force  of  arms  in 
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and  apon  Ejph&aim  Pxbrson,  that  is  toiay,  with  clubs,  Btayes  and  other  weapons,didbeat, 
wmind  with  evil  intent,  bo  that  of  hia  life  he'did  dispair,  and  of  other  harms  to  him  did/was 
sentenced  by  the  same  <  worshipfoll  coorte/  to  be  <  stripped  from  the  middle  Upward,and 
tyed  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  at  the  City-Hall  and  be  drawn  from  thence  to  the  Broadway 
in  the  aaid  city,  and  from  thence  to  the  costom-hoose,  thence  to  Wall-street,  and  from 
thence  to  the  City-Hall  again,  and  that  he  be  whipped  upon  the  naked  back  ten  lashes  at 
the  comer  of  Every  street  he  shall  pass,  and  that  he  afterward  be  discharged  from  hb 
Imprisonment,  paying  his  fees.'  Not  long  after  another  negro  was  condemned  to  <  be 
hung  up  in  chains,  alive,  and  so  to  continue  without  any  sustenance,  until  he  be  dead/ 

We  wonder  if  it  is  generally  kvown^  that  Buttermilk  channel,  <  which  now  admits 
of  the  safe  passage  of  the  largest  merchant  ships,  was  formerly  a  mere  creek,  fordable 
at  low  water,  and  that  iht  firBt  female  bom  in  the  ancient  colony  of  New- Amsterdam 
was  ferried  over  it  in  a  tub?'  This  is  an  authentic  fact.  Judge  Bi^oii,  the  valued 
friend  of  the  late  Pitre  Van  Schaack,  of  venerated  memory,  statiBd  that  he  well  re- 
membered the  time  when  *  this  channel  was  fordable  at  low  water ;  that  the  gradual 
ezfcension  of  the  wharfs  mto  the  East-River,  on  the  New-Yorlt  and  Brooklyn  shores, 
had  contracted  the  river,  and  the  volume  of  water  thus  forced  through  Buttermilk 
duumel  had  deepened  the  paAage  so  as  to  admit  at  that  time  of  the  transit  of  small 
erait' 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  1655,  P.  Stutvisaiiit  issued  the  following  proolama- 
tiim  of  a  day  of  feai  and  supplication,  <  by  order  of  the  Honorable  Director-General 
and  Supreme  Council  of  New-Netherland : 
'  WoBSBxrruL,  Bxobt  Bxlovbd  : 

<  Conilderfaif  ,  on  the  one  hand  Odd's  nunifold  mercies  and  benefits  which  in  His  bounty  He 
hadi,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  exhibited  but  also  eontlnned  to  this  budding  Prorince ;  and  on 
tlie  otiierhand,  the  resolution  and  order  of  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this  Prorlnce  adopted  and 
ezeented  for  the  further  benefit  and  security  of  this  Province :  We,  the  Director-General  and 
CouDcil  of  this  Province  have,  above  all  thmgs,  deemed  it  necessaxy  to  order  and  prescribe  a 
General  day  of  Fasting,  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,  which  order  we  hereby  sesid  to  your  Worshise 
according  to  the  form  of  oar  Fatherland,  to  the  end  that  it  shall  be  proclaimed  and  observed  m 
yoor  Wordilp's  City,  Whereunto  confiding  we  are  and  remain 

*  Tour  Worship's  good  friends, 

*  The  Inreetor  General  and 

•  Council  of  New-Netherland. 

*P.  Stutvxsart.' 

We  most  dose  for  the  present  with  these  extracts.  In  a  subsequent  number  we 
may  find  occasion  to  present  some  of  the  many  passages  we  have  marked  in  the 
amnsing  'Praeeedinge  of  the  Burgoma$ter9  and  Sehepene,*  continued  from  previous 
MHues  of  the  '  Manual.'  l*he  illustrative  views,  maps,  etc,  in  the  present  *  Muiual' 
are  capitaL  One, '  A  South  Prospect  of  y.  Flourishing  City  of  New- York,  in  y.  Province 
of  New-Tork,  North-America,'  published  in  March,  1746,  shows  precisely  how  old  Go- 
tham looked  at  that  remote  period,  with  its  wooded  hills,  and  vales,  and  streams,  where 
now  stretch  hiterminable  streets,  teeming  with  busy  life, '  its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast 
concerns  ;*  another  shows  a  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  in  1755 ;  and  a  third  in 
1804  There  are  views  of  *  Federal-Hall,'  in  Wall-street,  where  Washinoton  was 
made  Fiist  President  in  1789,  but  where  is  now  heard  the  *  hum  of  multitudes  oommere- 
ing*  in  the  custom-house ;  of  the  old  <  Walton-House,'  m  Franklin-Square,  Peari- 
Btreet,  Washinotoii's  head-quarters  in  town ;  coming  down  to  our  own  day,  with 
views  of  Union-Square,  city  establishments  on  Randall's  Island,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  maps  of  the  city  in  1849,  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  containing, 
beside  the  usual  boundaries  of  wards,  the  fire-districts,  the  assembly,  senatorial,  and 
copgrsasional  election-districts,  the  telegraph-lines,  half-mile  distances  from  the  City- 
Hall,  etc. ;  embracing  the  metn^lis  as  high  up  as  Fifty-Third  street 
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*  Chribtophbr  uhdbr  CiiNTAn.' — <  Diet  Boreales*  m  the  title  of  a  <  Nocte8*-like 
gonp  by  *  Kit  North,'  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Mnch  of 
the  old  fancy,  feeling,  egotism,  vim,  are  apparent  in  the  article..  '  Under  the  awaken- 
ing eyelids  of  the  mom'  Christopher  is  ascendmg  Cmachan,  a  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Buller,  his  present  interlocutor,  endeavors  to  disroade  him  firom 
the  attempt  <  Thereat,  thus  then  old  CHRisTorHSR,'  with  a  good  deal  of  reminiscen- 
tial  pathos,  as  it  strikes  us : 

*  Wu.L,  be  it  eo :  I  am  not  obitiiiate ;  but  rach  another  day  for  the  ascent  there  mar  not  be 
during  the  rammer.  On  Jast  such  a  day  I  made  the  ascent  some  half-century  ago.  I  took  it 
from  Tvannilt,  baring  walked  that  morning  from'Dalmally,  some  dozen  miles,  for  a  breathing 
on  lerel  ground,  before  facilig  the  ateepiah  shoulder  that  roughens  into  Loch  Etlre.  The  fox- 
hwiter  from  Gleno  gare  me  his  company  with  his  hounds  and  terriers  nearly  half-wav  up,  and 
after  killing  some  cubs  we  parted— not  without  a  tin-fiil  of  the  creature  at  the  Fairies'  WeU. 
Pleasant  but  mournful  to  tne  soul  is  the  memory  of  Joys  that  are  past !  A  tin-fU  of  the  on- 
ehristened  creature  to  the  health  of  the  Silent  People.  Oh,  Buixxa,  there  are  no  Silent  Peo- 
ple now  !  .  .  .  WeU,  on  I  flew,  as  on  wings,  or  on  feet,  if  you  wUl,  but  the  feet  of  a  deer ; 
or  on  all-fours,  like  a  frog  in  his  prime,  clearing  tiny  obstructions  with  a  spang;  on  all-fours, 
like  an  ourang-outang,  who,  in  difficult  places,  brings  his  arms  into  play.  Without  palpitation 
of  the  heart ;  without  determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  without  panting;  without  dizzi- 
ness ;  with  merely  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  breath,  and  now  and  then  something  like  a  gasp 
after  a  run  to  a  knowe  which  we  foresaw  as  a  momentary  resting-place ;  we  felt  tbst  we  were 
conquering  Cmachan  I  Lorely  level  places,  like  platforms— level  as  if  water  had  formed 
ttiem,  flowing  up  just  so  far  continuallVi  and  then  ebbing  back  to  some  unimaginable  aea  — 
awaited  our  arrival,  that  on  them  we  might  lie  down,  and  frt)m  beds  of  state  survey  our  em* 
pire,  for  our  empire  it  was  felt  to  be,  far  away  into  the  lowlands,  with  many  a  hill  between ; 
many  a  hill  that  in  its  own  neighborhood  is  believed  to  be  a  mountain ;  hut  as  many  a  man  of 
moderate  mental  dimensions  is  believed  by  those  who  live  beneath  his  shade  to  be  of  the  first 
order  of  magnitude,  and  with  funeral  honors  is  interred.' 

Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  the  ascent  of  Cruachan,  there  ensues  an  incidental 
colloquy,  involving  the  Comparative  claims  of  Scoteh-Presbyterianinn  and  Church- 
of 'England  Episcopacy.  We  condense  Christopher's  opinions  on  this  theme  some- 
what,  and  separate  them  from  the  occasional  interruptions  of  his  interlocutor,  who, 
it  should  be  premised,  is  a  high  old  Churchman : 

*  I  CAN  easily  rappose  a  Mhid,  strong  in  thought,  warm  in  feeling,  of  an  imagination  suscep- 
tible and  creative ;  by  magnanimity,  study,  and  experience  of  the  world  disengaged  from  all 
sectarian  tenets ;  vet  holding  the  absolute  conviction  of  religion,  and  contemplating,  with 
reverence  and  tenderness,  many  different  ways  of  expression  which  this  inmost  spiritual  dis- 
position has  produced  or  put  on  ;  havinff  a  firmest  holding  on  to  Christianity  as  pure,  holy, 
au^t,  divine,  true,  beyond  all  other  modes  of  religion  upon  the  earth ;  partly  from  intuition 
of  Its  essential  fitness  to  our  nature ;  partly  from  intense  gratitude  ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
oriffinal  entwining  of  it  with  his  own  faculties,  thoughts,  feelings,  nistory,  being.  Well,  he 
looks  with  affectionate  admiration  upon  the  Scottish,  with  affectionate  admiration  on  the  Eng- 
lish Church— old  affection  agreeing  with  new  affection;  and  I  can  imagine  in  him  as  much 
senerosity  required  to  love  his  own  Church,  the  Presbyterian,  as  yours,  the  Episeopallan ;  and 
that,  Latitudinariaa  as  he  may  be  called,  he  loves  them  both.  The  ground  of  ttie  Scottish 
Form  is  the  overbearing  consciousness  that  religion  is  immediately  oetween  man  and  hia 
IfAKXB.  He  that  worships  in  spirit  and  in  truth  cannot  endure,  cannot  imagine,  that  any  thing 
but  his  own  sin  shall  stand  betwixt  him  and  God.  Intervening  aaints,  images  and  elaborate 
rituals,  the  contrivance  of  human  wit,  these  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  has  consumed,  and  consumes. 
The  Scottish  service  comprehends  Prayer,  Praise,  Doctrine ;  all  three  aecesaarr  verbal  acta 
among  Christians  met,  but  each  in  utmost  simplicity.  That  simplicity  I  have  felt  to  be  most 
affecting.  The  Praise,  which  unites  the  voices  of  the  congregation,  must  be  written.  The 
Prayer,  which  is  the  burning  toward  Ood  of  the  soul  of  the  Shepherd  upon  the  behalf  of  the 
Flock,  and  upon  his  own,  must  be  unwritten,  unpremeditated ;  else  it  is  not  prayer.  Can  the 
heart  ever  want  fitting  words  f  The  Teaching  must  be  to  the  utmost,  forethoughti  at  some 
time  or  at  another,  as  to  the  Matter.  The  Teacher  must  have  secured  his  intelligenee  of  the 
Matter  ere  he  opens  his  mouth.  But  the  Form,  which  is  of  expediency  only,  he  may  very 
loosely  have  considered.  That  is  the  Theory.  It  presumes  that  capable  men,  roll  of  zeal  and 
sincerity  and  love— fervent  servants  and  careful  shepherds— have  oeen  chosen,  imder  higher 
gi^dance.  It  supposes  the  holy  fire  of  the  new>bom  Reformation,  of  the  newly-regenerated 
Church,  to  continue  undamped,  inextinguishable.' 

It  is  a  pleasant  circumstance  to  find  one  so  evidently  disposed  to  elevate  the  Pres- 
byteriaiiism  of  Sootland  over  the  religion  of  the  Church-of-Eogitad,  of  niffioieiitly 
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calholtc  and  noble  a  spirit  to  render  this  deaerred  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  religion 

md  serrice  of  the  latter  chorch : 

'I  TMMXBiM  to  ipeak  of  your  Ritual  -,  for  it  appears  to  me  aa  bearing  on  ita  front  an  excel- 
lenee  which  might  be  found  incompatible  with  religions  truth  and  a&cerity.  The  Litnrgj 
looka  to  be  thmt  which  the  old  Churches  are— the  Work  of  a  Fine  Art.  A  poetical  sensibilitr, 
m  wakeful,  josti  delicate,  simple  Taste,  seems  to  hare  ruled  over  the  composition  of  each 
prayer,  and  the  ordering  of  the  whole  Service.  The  whole  composition  of  the  Serrice  is  oo- 
jrfoua  and  Tsrious.  Human  Supplication,  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  of  the  creature,  knowing 
ua  own  weakness,  dependence,  lapses,  and  liability  to  slip,  man's  own  part,  dicUted  by  hS 
own  eiqieiienee  of  himself^  is  the  basis.  Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Volume  of  tiie 
Written  Word  are  ingrafted,  as  if  Qod  audibly  spoke  in  His  own  House ;  the  AuthorttatiTe 
added  to  the  Supplicatory.  The  hymns  of  the  sweet  Singer  of  Iseasl,  in  literal  translation, 
adcmted  as  a  holier  inspired  language  of  the  heart.  Throughout,  the  People  diride  the  service 
wiu  the  Minister.  They  have  in  It  their  own  personal  function.  The  Homily,  which,  one 
might  say,  interprets  between  Sunday  and  the  Week,  fixes  the  holiness  of  the  Day  in  precepts, 
doctrines,  reflections,  which  may  be  carried  home  to  guide  and  nourish.  The  Ritual  breatM 
m  dirlne  calm.  You  thlvk  of  the  people  walking  through  ripening  fields  on  a  mild  day  to  their 
ehurch-door.  It  is  the  work  of  a  nation  sitting  in  peace,  possessing  their  land.  It  is  the  woik 
of  a  weal^y  nation,  diat,  by  dedicatinc  a  part  of  its  wealth,  consecrates  the  reminder ;  thi^ 
aclmowledges  the  Fountain  from  which  all  flows.  The  prayers  are  devout,  humble,  fervent, 
Tbey  are  not  impassioned.  A  wonderful  temperance  and  sobriety  of  discretion,  that  which 
in  worldly  things  would  be  called  good  sense,  prevails  in  them ;  but  you  must  name  it  better 
In  things  spiritual.  The  framers  evidently  bore  in  mind  the  continual  consciousness  of  writing 
for  jxx.  That  is  the  guiding,  temperinff,  calming  spirit  that  keeps  in  the  Whole  one  tone ; 
^t  and  the  hallowing,  chastening  awe  which  subdues  vehemence,  even  in  the  asking  for  tibe 
Infinite,  by  those  who  have  notmng  but  that  which  they  eamestiy  ask,  and  who  know  that 
vnlees  they  ask  infinitely  they  ask  nothing.  In  every  word,  the  whole  congregation,  the  whole 
nation  prays ;  not  the  Individual  Minister ;  the  officiating  Divine  Functionary,  not  the  Man. 
Wor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  received  Version  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (observe 
the  word  Common,  expressing  exactly  what  I  afBrm.)  are  beautiful  by  the  words ;  that  there 
U  no  other  such  English ;  simple,  touching,  apt,  venerable ;  hued  as  the  thoughts  are ;  musicsl : 
the  most  English  Enalish  that  is  known ;  ot  a  Hebraic  strength  and  antiquity,  yet  lucid  ana 
gracious,  as  if  of  and  tor  to-day.' 

*  Somethingr  too  much  of  this,'  perhaps ;  seeing  that,  in  jostice  to  our  readers,  we 

are  bonnd,  as  a  general  thing,  to  give  polemics  a  '  wide  berth.'    Bat  we  do  n't  often 

trespass  in  this  kind,  dowel    In  the  second  number,  that  for  July,  CHRisrorHBR  has 

drawn  a  capital  picture  of  a  sulky  boy  ;  a  bit  of  autobiography  that  is  well  worth 

quoting: 

'  I  HcasBT  authorise  the  Boys  of  this  Empire  to  have  what  tempers  they  choose,  with  one 
sole  exception — Thb  Sulkt.  Once,  and  once  only,  during  one  of  the  longest  and  best-spent 
lives  on  record,  was  I  in  the  mood  proscribed ;  and  it  endured  most  part  of  a  whole  day. 
The  anniversary  of  that  day  I  observe,  in  severest  solitude,  with  a  salutuy  horror.  And  it  la 
my  birth-day.  Ask  me  not,  my  friends,  to  reveal  the  cause.  Aloof  from  confession  before 
man,  we  must  keep  to  ourselves,  as  Jomr  Fostkr  says,  a  comer  of  our  own  souls.  A  black 
comer  it  is ;  and  enter  it  with  or  without  a  light,  you  see,  here  and  there,  something  dismal, 
hideous,  shapeless,  nameless ;  each  lying  in  its  own  place  on  the  floor.  There  lies  the  Causx. 
It  was  the  morning  of  my  ninth  year.  As  I  kept  sittmg  high  up-stairs  by  myself,  one  familiar 
face  after  another  kept  ever  and  anon  looking  in  upon  me,  all  with  one  expression.  And  one 
familiar  voice  after  another,  all  with  one  tone,  kept  muttering  at  me  ;  'He^» gtUl  in  the  gutka i' 
How  I  hated  them  with  an  intenser  hatred,  and  chief  them  I  before  had  loved  best,  at  each 
opening  and  each  shutting  of  that  door  I  How  I  hated  myself,  as  my  blubbered  face  felt  hot- 
ter and  hotter ;  and  I  knew  how  ugly  I  must  be,  with  my  fixed  fieiy  eyes  I  It  was  painAil  to 
ait  on  such  a  chair  for  hours  in  one  posture,  and  to  have  so  chained  a  child  would  nave  been 
great  craelty ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  die  rather  than  change  it ;  and  had  I  been  told  by  any  one 
under  an  angel  to  get  up  and  go  to  play,  I  would  have  spat  in  his  face.  It  was  a  lonesome 
attic,  and  I  had  the  fear  of  ghosts ;  but  not  then ;  my  superstitious  fancy  was  quelled  by  my 
troubled  heart  *  Had  I  not  deserved  to  be  allowed  to  go  f  Did  they  not  all  know  that  aU  my 
happiness  in  this  Hfe  depended  on  my  being  allowed  to  go  f  Could  any  one  of  them  give  a 
reason  for  not  allowing  me  to  gof  What  right  had  they  to  say  that  tf  I  did  go  I  should 
never  be  able  to  find  mv  way,  by  myself,  back  f  What  right  ban  they  to  say  that  Ronmnr 
was  a  blackguard,  and  that  he  woula  lead  me  to  the  gallows  Y  Never  before,  in  all  the  world, 
had  a  aood  boy  been  used  so  on  his  birth-day.  They  pretend  to  be  sorry  when  I  am  sick ;  and 
when  I  say  my  prayers,  they  say  theirs  too ;  but  I  am  sicker  now,  and  they  are  not  sorry,  bvt 
angry ;  there  's  no  use  in  prayers,  and  I  won't  read  one  verse  in  the  Bible  this  night,  should 
my  aunt  go  down  on  her  knees !'  And  in  the  midst  of  such  unworded  soliloquies  diif  the  young 
blasphemer  fall  asleep. 

*  I  know  not  how  long  I  slept ;  but  on  awaking,  I  saw  an  angel  with  a  most  beautiful  faee 
and  most  beautiful  hair— a  little  young  angel— about  the  same  size  as  myself,  sitting  on  a 
stool  by  my  feet.  *  Are  you  quite  well  now,  CHRiSTOPHxaf  Let  us  go  to  the  meadows  and 
gather  flowers.'  Shame,  sorrow,  remorse,  contrition,  came  to  me  with  those  innocent  words ; 
we  wept  together,  and  I  was  comforted.  *  I  have  been  sinful  I'  •  But  you  are  forgiven  I' 
Down  all  the  stairs  hand  in  hand  we  glided,  and  there  was  no  longer  anger  in  any  eyes ;  the 
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whole  hoQie  wu  happy.  All  ToiceB  were  kinder,  if  that  were  poealble.  than  they  had  been 
when  I  rote  in  the  morning,  a  Boy  in  hli  Ninth  Year.  Parental  handa  omoothed  my  hair, 
parental  lipa  kiaied  it,  and  parental  greetinffs,  only  a  little  more  eheerfiil  than  jprayera,  reatored 
me  to  the  Lore  I  had  never  lost,  and  which  I  felt  now  had  animated  that  brief  and  jnat  dia- 
pleaaure.  Nerer  has  Ckriaoj[Aer  been  in  tJu  sulk*  since  that  dav.  Beyond  donbt  I  was  that  day 
poaieaaed  with  a  deyil ;  and  an  angel  it  was,  though  human,  that  drove  him  out.' 

Liberal  ai  have  been  our  eztracta  already,  we  cannot  ranst  the  inclination  to  qoote 

the  following  eloquent  lomarke  npon  the  evidences  of  God  in  nature  : 

'  Wx  look  npon  Planets  and  Suns,  and  see  Intelligence  ruling  them ;  on  Seasons  that  succeed 
each  other,  and  we  apprehend  Decign ;  on  plant  and  animal  fitted  to  its  place  in  the  world,  and 
fiimished  with  its  due  meana  of  existence,  and  repeated  forever  in  its  kind,  and  we  admire 
Wisdom.  Oh,  Atheist  or  Skeptic !  what  a  difference  to  Us  if  the  marrelloua  Laws  are  here 
without  a  Lawgiver ;  if  Design  be  here  without  a  Designer ;  all  the  Order  that  wisdom  could 
mean  and  effect,  «nd  not  the  Wisdom ;  if  Chance,  or  NeoeMity,  or  Fate  reigns  here,  and  not 
Mind ;  if  this  Universe  is  matter  of  Astonishment  merely,  and  not  of  adoration  I  .  .  .  Ob, 
my  friends  I  if  this  winged  and  swift  life  be  all  our  life,  what  a  mournful  taste  have  we  had  of 
possible  happiness  I  We  have,  as  it  were,  from  some  dark  and  cold  edge  of  a  bright  world, 
^ist  looked  In  and  been  plucked  away  anin  I  Have  we  come  to  experience  pleamire  bv  fits 
end  glimpses,  but  intertwined  with  pun,  burdensome  labor,  with  weariness,  and  with  Indiffe- 
rence f  Have  we  come  to  try  the  solace  and  joy  of  a  warm,  fearleas,  and  confiding  affection,  to 
be  then  chiUed  or  blighted  by  bitterness,  by  separation,  by  change  of  heart,  or  by  the  dread 
snnderer  of  loves.  Death  f  Have  we  found  the  gladneas  and  the  strength  of  knowledge,  when 
fome  rays  of  truth  have  flashed  in  upon  our  souls,  in  the  midst  of  error  and  uncertainty,  or 
amidst  continuous,  necessitated,  uninstructive  avocations  of  the  Understan^ng— and  is  that 
■n  f  Have  we  felt  in  fortunate  hour  the  charm  of  the  Beautiful,  that  invests  as  with  a  mantle 
tiUa  visible  Creation,  or  have  we  found  ourselves  lifted  above  the  euth  by  sudden  ^rprehen* 
don  of  sublimity  f  Have  we  had  the  conaciouaness  of  such  feelings,  which  have  seemed  to  us 
ea  if  they  might  themselves  make  up  a  life— almost  an  angel's  Ufe ;  and  were  they  *  instant 
eome  and  instant  gone  f '  Have  we  known  the  consolation  of  Doxno  Right,  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  we  have  done  wrong  f  and  was  that  also  a  coruscation  of  a  tranaieat  sunshine  t 
Have  we  lifted  up  our  thoughts  to  see  Him  who  is  Love,  and  Lieht,  and  Truth,  and  Blias,  to  be 
la  the  next  instant  plunged  Into  the  darkness  of  annihilation  f  Have  all  these  thing*  been  but 
flowers  that  we  have  pulled  by  the  side  of  a  hard  and  tedious  way,  and  that,  after  gladdening 
ua  for  a  brief  season  with  hue  and  odor,  wither  in  our  hands,  and  are  like  ourselvea— nothing  r 

With  theae  solemn  tbonghta  preoed  home  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearen,  wo  leaye 
*  Christopher  under  Canvass'  until  some  future  occasion. 


*  Revelations  on  CholcrAi  oe  its  Causes  and  Cure/  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume 
by  the  eminent  Dr.  Dickson,  of  London,  edited  by  William  Turnee,  M.  D.,  Ez> 
Health-Conunissioner  of  New- York.  It  is  a  calm,  sensible,  weIl*reasoned  pamphlet, 
and  contains,  among  other  valuable  matters,  these  noteworthy  remarks,  by  the  Ame- 
rican editor,  on  the  effects  of  fear  in  disease : 

'All  medicines  and  remedial  appliances  are  divided  into  those  which  aid  the  heart  in  pro- 
pelling the  blood  onward,  and  those  which  retard  its  action ;  and  all  the  various  means  and 
remedies  which  so  perplex  and  vex  the  public  mind  as  cures  for  the  cholera,  infinite  as  is  their 
number,  have  Just  this  one  single  object  in  view,  namely,  to  assist  the  heart  in  throwing  the 
blood  into  the  arteriea.  This  accompliahed,  by  whatever  means,  the  patient  is  considered  safe. 
Aetion  and  reaction  in  the  body  form  the  great  battle  of  life ;  and  all  the  skill  of  the  beat  phy- 
sldan  in  the  world  '  hath  this  extent,  no  more :'  the  adjustment,  if  possible,  of  the  equilibnum 
between  those  antagonistic  powers  in  the  human  body  which  now  force  the  blood  into  the  ar- 
teriea, now  retain  it  in  the  veins.  The  battie  may  be  compared  with  the  eonflicts  of  political 
purties  in  a  single  state,  or  between  nations,  ever  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  'Divinity 
that  sh^>es  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  wilL'  It  is  easy  to  see  frtmi  this,  how  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  fear  or  panic,  by  retarding  for  a  length  of  time  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  opens 
tiie  door  for  the  invasion  of  diseases  in  general,  and  of  epidemics  in  particular.  An  apt  eastern 
apologue  repreaents  the  cholera,  on  leaving  a  certain  city,  as  beinff  accused  of  ha:vuig  killed 
tairtv  thouaand  of  the  inhabitanta.  '  No,'  was  the  answer ;  •  /  killed  but  three  thoosaBd ;  Ftar 
Mllea  the  reat  I*  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring  warmth  to  the  body  by 
exteroal  implications,  is  by  the  use  of  some  half-a-dozen  pieces  of  quick-lime,  the  sixe  of  a 
hen*s-egg,  wrapped  in  as  many  coverings  of  flannel  or  other  woollen  stuff,  which  have  been 
moistened  and  wrung  out  almost  dry.  The  lime  slakes  under  these  circumstancea,  and  throwa 
out  an  intense  heat,  accompanied  with  vapor,  which  restores  perspiration,  as  I  have  found,  in 
SB  admirable  manner.  These  heaters,  when  the  patient  is  cold,  may  be  deposited  under  the 
bsd-clothes,  at  the  feet,  the  aides,  the  arm-pits,  to  the  stomach,  and  between  the  thighs.' 

The  <  BeveUtinis'  are  published  by  H.  Lono  and  Bkothsr,  Number  43,  Ann-atreet 
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Goflsir  WITH  Readers  and  CoRiiEHroNDBNTS.  —  If  any  of  our  readen  should 
complain,  as  we  admit  they  might,  with  good  reason,  that  oar  own  departments  of 
the  present  number  are  not  over-well  sustained,  we  WQuld  ask  them  to  consider  oOr 
ease.  A  semi-residence  in  town  and  country  ;  weather  for  the  most  part  oppressively 
bot  and  sultry ;  enervating  influences,  bom  of  the  airs  which  carry  pestilence  upon 
'their  wings ;  the  daily  cares  of  daily  life,  not  to  speak  of  other  duties,  and  especially 
of  those  corrective  literary  labors  not  acknowledged,  not  congenial,  and  not  connected 
with  our  own  particular  executive  roU ;  these,  let  us  hope,  will  *  stand  in  some  rank 
of  excuse*  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  .  .  .  Putnam,  pretty  precise,  pains-taking, 
punctual  and  popular  publisher,  has  issued  a  very  neat  volume,  entitled  *  A  Lift  for  the 
iMzy*  It  is  the  very  clever  work  of  one  whom  our  readers  are  not  unacquainted 
with ;  a  gentleman  who  could  <  shake  the  superflux*  of  his  information  and  humor  to 
any  six  of  our  modem  *  book-liug'  makers,  and  set  them  up  as  authors,  without  being 
at  &1^  aware  that  he  had  spared  any  thing  from  the  prolific  source  of  their  '  inspira- 
tion.* The  book  is  printed  in  a  novel  style,  and  comprises  comprehensive  and  origi- 
nal materials  for  '  Table  Talk  ;*  such  as  literary  anecdotes  and  statistics,  origin  of 
words,  philological  curiosities,  quaint  scraps  from  old  authors,  strange  customs  and  oM 
■ayings :  in  short,  as  a  common-place  book  of  an  extensive  reader  and  shrewd  observer, 
it  is  a  most  acceptable  *  lift'  for  those  who  are  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to  read  whole  libra- 
ries for  themselves.*  We  need  do  no  more,  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  reader, 
than  to  quote  from  its  pages  a  few  marked  passages.  Let  us  begin  with  the  picture 
of  a  *  Merchant-Prince  Snob/  the  counterpart  of  which  many  a  metropolitan  will 
suddenly  call  to  mind  as  he  peruses  t)ie  sketch : 

'  With  a  paUce  for  a  residence,  he  occupies  but  the  basement,  the  parlors  being  deTotefl  to 
the  four-times-a-year  reception  of  dinner  or  ball-gucets,  unless  a  domestic  funeral  should  put 
in  ita  claim  ;  with  carriages  and  horses  in  plenty,  yet  riding  in  an  omnibus,  the  fare  of  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  sixpenny-piece,  he  generally  pulls  from  his  mouth,  where  he  deposited  it  on 
entering  the  rehicle.  *  that  he  might  have  it  handy ;'  he  pares  and  cleans  his  nails  with  a  sharp- 

Eointed  pen-knife  during  the  ride.  With  a  library  containing  at  least  a  dictionary,  he  writes  to 
is  saddler  for  a  seu  of  harness,  (but  all  snobs  spell  '  set'  with  a  double  t.)  and  he  talks  to  his 
tailor  about  *  pants.'  fie  stops  at  the  Wall-street  auction-room  in  company  with  another  of  the 
same  species,  and  gazes  through  his  hollowed  hand  at  an  '  imdoubted  original,'  in  the  shape  of 
a  fourth-rate  copy  of  a  very  bad  master,  and  talks  over  his  shoulder  of  '  tone'  and  '  fore-snort- 
eninz'  to  his  fellow,  who  pokes  the  fcrulo  of  his  cune  against  the  stomach  of  one  of  the  figures 
in  a  brick-red  cloak,  and  says  it '  stands  out'  He  frei^nents  wine-sales,  and  tastes  every  sample 
of  Tenerifiie-madeira  and  Honduras-port,  until  he  '  teels  fine ;'  then  he  buys  a  dozen  of  stuff 
that  would  be  poison  to  any  but  his  own  set.  He  says  he  thinks  he  has  read  all  of  Scott's 
novels.  When  be  hears,  and  haply  comprehends,  a  witty  remark,  he  approbates  by  saying  that 
it  is  *  not  so  bad.'  His  classical  knowledge  extends  to  the  calling  of  money '  rocks ;'  for  indeed 
rupees  would  have  so  signified  with  the  Homans.  His  historical  facts  are  much  confined  to 
Queen  Assk  farthings,  of  which,  he  states,  there  are  but  two,  and  the  guillotine,  by  which,  he 
tells  you.  the  inventor  was  the  first  to  perish.  He  carries  his  portmanteau  from  the  steam-boat^ 
through  Broadway,  (pushing  aside  the  hungry  boy  who  applies  for  the  ofllce,)  that  people  may 
see  he  is  not  proud ;  contriving,  however,  to  hold  it  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  to  indicate  that 
he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  such  work ;  nor  has  he,  for  his  father  was  a  journeyman  brick- 
layer, and  he  himielf  commenced  by  selling  old  junk.  He  sometimes  suffers  the  hair  to  grow 
on  his  upper  lip,  but  is  discouraged  on  overhearing  a  person  say  he  looks  like  a  billiard-marker. 
He  tries  on  your  glove,  and  considers  it  no  stretch  of  familiarity.  He  reads  the  newspaper 
silently,  yet  moving  his  lips,  and  pours  vinegar  on  his  oysters.  When  he  goes  to  the  country 
for  a  week  in  the  month  of  August,  he  assumes  the  neglig6  dress,  which  looks  sufficiently  weU 
on  a  thorough-bred,  but  knocks  him  back  at  once  into  the  bricklayer's  son,  assisting  him  to  an 
air  of  rather  more  dissipation  perhaps  than  would  be  likely  to  insure  him  an  eligible  situation 
as  hodsman.  His  salutation  is,  '  Sir,  your  most'  He  has  a  great  fund  of  humor  in  the  barber's 
shop,  and  *  runs'  the  boy  while  he  is  putting  much  grease  on  his  hair.  He  compares  fineness  of 
fabric  with  a  brother  snob,  who,  like  himself,  has  just  '  mounted  a  new  pair  of  pants.*  He 
Quotes,  and  says  he  is  but  a  looker-on  in  Venice.  To  sum  up,  his  constant  aim  is  to  '  eat  a 
agare/  which  indeed  he  does :  he  is  a  vulgar  fraction.' 

We  hope  we  have  few  *  men-milliners'  in  this  country,  who  retail  what  should  only 
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be  choien  through  the  taste,  and  aold  under  the  direction,  of  women :  if  we  have,  w» 
commend  to  them  the  following : 

*  MiLi.iNKB.—Th{8  term,  nipposed  to  be  derired  from  Milan,  ii  defined  by  Jobnion  m  '  a  tel- 
ler of  ribanda  and  dreaaea  for  women.'  There  are  menmillinera  in  Epgland,  aa  well  aa  In  the 
Xteited  StaUra,  and  the  adoption  of  auch  a  trade  by  tbe  male  aex  baa  been  strongly  and  jnttly 
eenanred.  Southxt  aaya  :  *  I  look  upon  a  man-milliner  not  only  as  one  of  the  moat  unworthy 
membera  of  aociety,  but  aa  one  of  tbe  moat  injurious.  Wben  I  bear  one  of  tboae  pertona 
haranguing  upon  the  merita  of  muslin,  or  the  becoming  color  of  a  riband,  anger  will  mingle 
itaelf  with  tbe  feelins:  of  contempt;  for  the  employment  that  degrades  thia  man  might  hare 
preaerred  a  woman  n-om  prostitution.' ' 

A  single  distinctive  anecdote  most  close  our  present  reference  to  this  matter-full 
book  ;  but  we  counsel  the  reader  to  obtain  *  more  of  the  same  sort*  from  the  source 
whence  the  foregoing  were  taken : 

'  *TiMs  woBKS  WoNDKBS.'— NoRTHCOTV,  In  One  of  his  'Contersations,'  to  illustrate  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  in  general,  and  the  gullibility  of  the  Londoners  in  particular,  related  to  Haz- 

x.rnr  an  anecdote  of  a  8ir  Geobob  B ,  who,  wben  a  young  man,  put  an  adrertiaement  in 

the  newspnpera  to  say  that  a  Mynheer ,  lately  arrived  from  Holland,  had  found  out  a 

method  of  taking  a  likeneaa  much  auperior  to  any  other,  by  tbe  person'a  looking  into  a  mirror, 
and  having  the  glaaa  heated  ao  as  to  bake  the  impreasion  I  He  stated  this  wonderful  arliat  aa 
ttring  at  a  pertumer's  shop  in  Bond-street,  opposite  the  hotel  where  he  lodged,  and  amuaed 
Idmaelf  ihe  next  day  by  watching  the  numbers  of  people  who  flocked  to  hare  their  likeneasea 
taken  in  thia  surprising  manner.  Daoubbrb  has  spoiled  the  fun  of  the  practical  joke,  and 
with  it  the  point  of  Nobthcotb's  illustration.' 

OuE  young  friend  Batard  Tatlor,  author  of  *  Views  Afoot,'  has  gone  to  the  gold 
regions  of  California,  as  a  correspondent  of  <  The  Tribune*  daily  journal.  His  letters 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest  and  perused  with  avidity.  The  following  sweet  and 
•aponaceous  sonnets  were  interchanged  between  our  correspondent  Mr.  Stoddard  and 
Mr.  Tatloe  previous  to  his  departure.    To  the  latter  *  thus*  the  former: 

Farzwkll  awhile,  my  friend,  so  lief  and  dear ! 
Stem  duty  bids  us  part ;  our  paths  diverge : 
Thou  must  be  borne  o'er  ocean's  stormy  surge, 
To  El  Dorado ;  I  muat  linger  here  : 
A  claaaic  pilgrim,  thou  wilt  range  its  meads, 
And  climb  its  mountain  summits,  stark  and  cold, 
Bathe  in  its  springa,  beatride  its  tamelesa  ateeda, 
And  come  to  ua  agdn  with  hoards  of  gold. 
Nor  this  alone  :  thy  fiery  heart  will  be 
In  Fancy's  El  Dorado,  journeying  on, 
Climbing  Parnassian  summits  wild  and  vaat, 
Bathing  in  haunted  aprioga  of  Helicon, 
Mounting  Apollo's  coursers,  and  at  last 
Thou  wilt  return  with  minea  of  golden  poesy. 

Whereto,  with  equal  unction,  *  thus  then'  the  Chevalier  Batard  : 

Wb  part  our  paths  awhile,  my  more  than  friend ; 
My  brother  in  the  lonely  world  of  Thought : 
Thou,  by  tbe  aolemn  lips  of  Poesy  taught. 
Thy  steps  through  many  a  fairy  realm  shall  wend. 
Where  brightt^st  fountains  dash  their  diamond  bead* 
On  beds  of  amarsnth.  and  thy  mounting  star 
Tops  tbe  imperial  hills  that  rise  afar ; 
I  with  the  deaert  and  ite  tameleaa  steeds 
8hall  mated  be ;  shall  start  the  eagle'a  flight 
On  stormy  crags,  and  when  the  star-lamps  shine, 
81eep  in  the  cradle  of  the  chanting  pine ; 
Yet  the  same  goal  is  ever  in  our  sight. 
And  we  shall  meet  at  last,  though  parted  long. 
Still  climbing,  side  by  side,  the  sacred  peak  of  song. 

.  Sir  Walter  Soott,  who  in  *  Sir  Pieroie  Shafton'  has  made  Euphuiam  and 
Euphuista  immortal,  had,  no  doubt,  previous  to  creating  that  graphic  portrait,  con- 
sulted a  quaint  volume  by  Liuk,  an  author  of  that  period,  entitled  <  Euphues,  ku 
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EngUndt  a  work  from  which  we  have  segregated  aome  choice  extracts,  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  specimens : 

•  I  BAVK  read,  and  well  I  beliere  it>  that  a  friend  is  in  prosperitie  a  pleasure,  a  aolace  in  ad* 
▼eraitiB,  in  griefe  a  comfort,  in  Joy  a  men^  companion,  at  all  timei  another  I,  in  all  plaoev 
the  ezpresa  image  of  mine  owoe  person  ;  hiaomuch,  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  immortal 
gods  hsTe  bestowed  any  gift  upon  mortall  man  either  more  noble  or  more  neceasary  than 
friendship.  .  .  .  Can  any  treasure  in  this  transitory  pilgrimage  be  of  more  value  thaA  a 
friend,  in  whose  bosome  thou  maist  sleepe  secure  without  feare,  whom  thou  malst  make  part- 
m&r  of  an  thy  secrets,  without  tuspicion  of  fraud,  and  partaker  of  all  thy  misfortunes  withoai 
mlstmst  or  fleeting  Y— who  will  account  thy  bale  his  bane,  thy  mishappe  his  misery,  the  prick- 
ing of  thy  finger  the  piercing  of  his  heart  ?' 

The  following  are  from  *  Love's  Metomorphotit,'  hy  the  same  author : 

*Taou,  CKX.IA,  whome  beantie  made  proud,  shall  have  the  fruite  of  beautie ;  that  is,  to  fade 
whUea  it  is  flourishing,  and  to  blast  before  it  is  blowne.  Thy  fuse,  as  faire  as  the  damasl» 
rosob  shall  perish  like  the  damaske  rose  ;  the  canker  shall  eat  thee  in  the  bud,  and  ererie  TttUsi 
wind  blowe  thee  from  the  stalke ;  and  then  shall  men  in  the  morning  weare  thee  in  their  hats, 
and  at  night  cast  thee  at  their  heels.  .  .  .  Farewell,  ladies,  whose  lUes  are  subject  to  many 
mischicTes ;  for  if  yon  be  faire,  it  is  hard  to  be  cbast ;  if  chast,  impossible  to  be  safe ;  if  yon 
be  young,  yon  will  quickly  bend ;  if  bend,  yon  are  suddenly  broken ;  if  yon  be  Ibull,  yon  dMdl 
seldom  be  flattered ;  if  you  be  not  flattered,  yon  will  erer  be  aorrowfuL  Beautie  is  a  irme 
fickleness,  youth  a  feeble  staidnesse,  deformitie  a  contiauall  sadnesse.' 

Thus  writes  *  A  eonatant  Reader  of  the  Knickerbocker'  from  Mobile,  Alabama: 
MTeral  yearn  since,  when  the  congregation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  —  was  quite  small,  and  poeseesed  of  but  little  means,  they  had  succeeded,  by  aob- 
scription  and  otherwise,  in  building  a  small  but  very  neat  church;  They  were  how* 
ever  unable  to  finish  the  interior.  About  the  same  time  a  young  gentleman,  who  had 
just  eetablished  himself  in  busmess  in  town,  wishing  to  attend  that  church,  rented  a 
pew ;  and  desiring  also  to  assist  a  little  in  improving  the  looks  of  the  interior,  he  di- 
rected a  painter  to  paint  the  pulpit  handsomely,  and  send  the  bill  to  him.  A  very 
worthy  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  vestry,  who  was  not  always  very  choice  in  his  ex- 
pressions, a  few  Sabbaths  after  the  pulpit  was  finished,  requested  the  rector  to  ask  the 
pew-holders  to  remain  after  the  congregation  was  dismissed.  When  the  excepted 
portion  of  the  audience  had  retired,  the  old  gentleman  arose  and  remarked  that  *  he 
hoped  something  would  noi0  be  done  toward  finishing  the  church.  Here  is  a  young 
man,'  said  he, '  who  is  almost  a  stranger  in  the  town,  and  not  a  professor  of  religion, 
who  has  come  forward,  and  without  askiug,  and  at  his  own  expense,  had  our  pulpit 
handsomely  painted  ;  and  I  think  it  a  d —  d  ahame  that  each  pew-holder  has  not  liber- . 
ality  enough  at  least  to  paint  his  own  pew  !'  The  effect  of  this  brief  speech  was 
wonderful. '  The  pews  were  all  soon  painted  ;  nor  will  the  <  speech  that  did  it*  soon 
be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  vestry  or  congregation.  .  .  .  We  propose,  by-and-by,  to 
follow  Mr.  Henry  D.  Tuoreau  down  the  Merrimack,  even  from  Squam,  Newfound 
Lake,  Winuepisiogee,  White-Mountains,  Smith* s-and-BAKER*s,  Mad  Rivers,  Nashua, 
Souhegan,  Pitcataquoag,  Suncook,  Soncook,  and  Contoocook  ;  but  we  have  n't  leisure 
for  the  jannt  just  now.  Meantime,  let  us  commend  *A  voeekon  the  Concord  andMer* 
rimaek  Rivera*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  James  Moimot 
AND  CoMPANT,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  ...  A  metropoutan  correspondent 
writes  us :  *  Yon  are  aware  that  on  the  trial  of  Bishop  Ondbedonk  before  the  Howt 
of  Bishops,  the  right  reverend  gentlemen  were  quite  divided  in  sentiment,  and  thai 
■ome  acerbity  of  feeling  grew  up  among  theno.    The  presidmg  Bishop  (Chase)  took  a 
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▼•ry  decided  tUnd  against  the  accused.  To  justify  themselves  to  the  world,  the 
House  directed  the  wholo  trial  to  be  published ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  pub- 
lication, a  price  was  fixed  upon  the  book.  The  sale  was  very  great,  insomuch  that 
when  the  Bish/bpe  met  again  in  general  conveption,  four  years  afterward,  it  was  foond 
that  there  wad  a  nett  gain  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of  the 
book.  When  that  fact  was  announced  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  presiding  Bishop 
asked  what  should  be  done  with  the  money  ?  One  of  the  right  reverend  gentlemen, 
irho  had  voted  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  made  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Presi- 
dent: *  Buy  a  potter*8>field  with  it !'  There  was  no  reply  to  the  proposition.  .  .  .  Many 
of  your  readers,'  writes  an  old  and  esteemed  contributor,  *  will  doubtless  recollect  the 
improvisatore,  John  C.  Mossie,  whose  evening  entertainments,  several  years  ago,  con- 
Bating  of  imitations  of  distinguished  American  orators,  recitations,  and  improvisations, 
justly  attracted  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  much  attention.  Little  of  his  personal  his- 
tory is  known.  I  believe  he  was  bom  in  England,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  at  a 
very  early  age  ;  where,  after  having  been  for  some  years  a  congressional  reporter,  he 
first  became  known  to  the  public  by  the  rare  and  astonishing  facility  of  improvisation. 
Foasessed  of  a  naturally  bright  intellect,  much  improved  by  close  study,  he  was  never- 
theless the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  most  pernicious  habit,  that  of  opium-eating,  which 
shattered  his  constitution  with  such  fatal  celerity  that  at  the  ageof  seven-and-twenty 
his  feeble  health,  together  with  his  impoverished  circumstances,  forced  him  to  apply 
for  admission  into  the  city  alms-house,  where  he  lingered  for  a  brief  period  and  died. 
It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  one  every  way  so  gifted  should  have  yielded  up  his  life 
within  the  walls  of  an  alms-house,  and  that  his  body,  unwatched  in  its  descent  by  a 
siogle  moistened  eye,  should  have  been  lowered  into  the  unhallowed  grave  of  a  pauper.' 
Mr.  MossiE  left  behind  him,  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  several  pieces  of  verse,  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  One  of  these,  entitled  *Pietro  Delia  ValUy  we  have  filed  for 
insertion  in  a  subsequent  number.  The  annexed  *  Lines  upon  the  Tomb  of  Columbus 
at  Havana*  are  from  the  same  pen : 

'  Thou  didat  in  triumph  rido, 
After  a  world  wu  found  by  thee,  through  Spain. 
With  princes,  knights  and  nobles  by  thy  side. 
While  followed  thee  a  treasure-bcnring  train  — 
The  dusky  warriors  of  the  Western  isles : 
Bay,  did  the  people's  shouts,  the  cheering  smiles 
Of  beauty,  or  the  praise  and  gifts  of  kings, 
Atone  for  all  thy  woes  and  wanderings  ? 

•No,  marinf^r !  not  then 
Wert  thou  rewarded  for  past  agony, 
But  on  the  morn  the  island  blessed  thy  ken, 
Rising  majestic  from  the  emerald  sea, 
Thv  recompense  was  given  thee  for  all 
Which  had  befallen  thee,  or  could  befall ; 
9  That  moment  was  thine  own,  and  overpaid 

For  years  of  sorrowing  o*er  saccesi  delayed.' 

We  were  surveying  lately  with  a  friend  the  artistical  and  luxurious  wonders  of  that 
most  sumptuous  of  floating-palaces,  the 'New  World*  Steamer,  Captain  Rowe,  a  craft 
quite  too  immense  and  too  gorgeous  to  be  hastily  described,  when  a  friend  at  our  side, 
enable  North-River  pilot, -said,  *What  wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  in 
9t0am-boats !  I  remember  the  time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  pilot-house  to 
protect  the  pilot  from  the  weather.  In  fact,  I  know  the  origin  of  the  first  pilot  hoose 
that  was  ever  erected  on  «n  American  steamer,  and  I  'U  tell  you  about  it*  if  yon  have 
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time.'  *  Jot  it  down  for  lu/  we  said,  *  jot  it  down,  and  send  it  to  us.  Our  friend  Cap- 
tain Maybe  is  beckoning  us  on  board  that  most  comfortable  of  stearoen,  the  *  Erie,'  now 
pawingr  impatiently,  like  a  spirited  horse,  and  we  must  be  off  up  the  river.'  The  next 
day  we  received  the  following  memoranda  from  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Alderman  Schultz,  and  personally  *  knowing  to'  the  facts: 

*  DumiNO  the  seyere  winter  of  1831,  '32,  the  steam-boat  Swan,  on  her  passage  from  Amboy  to 
New- York,  encountered  a  riolent  north  east  snow-storm  in  Prince's  Bay.  The  pilot  coold  widi 
the  greatest  difficulty  make  the  Narrows,  which  he  found  jammed  full  of  ice.  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  and  the  '  Swan'  labored  for  several  hours  to  force  her  way  through  thickly 
imbedded  fields  of  ice.  The  sufferings  of  the  pilot,  standing  for  so  long  a  time  on  his  elerat^ 
poet,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  protection  from  the  raging  storm,  were  dreadful.  Mr. 
RoBXBT  L.  Stkykns,  the  owner  of  the  boat,  was  on  board,  and  expressed  great  solicitude  for  the 
pilot  Returning  to  the  warm  cabin,  after  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  pilot,  his  countenance 
beaming  with  pleasure,  he  informed  the  clerk  of  the  boat,  now  Commodore  Schultk,  that,  ha 
bad  satisfied  himself  that  a  room  could  be  built  around  the  pilot's  wheel  that  would  effectually 
protect  him  from  the  sufferings  he  was  now  compelled  to  endure.  He  then  gave  instructions 
that  a  house,  according  to  a  plan  which  he  drew  with  a  pencil,  should  be  immediately  erected, 
with  handsome  windows  in  front:  that  was  the  first  pilot-house.  After  that  was  completed,  ha 
also  directed  an  engine-bell  to  be  hung  in  the  engine-room,  with  a  wire  leading  to  the  pUot-hoose. 
Before  this,  the  pilot  had  a  large  cane  or  stick,  and  when  the  engine  was  to  be  stopped  or  started, 
he  would  thump  one* ;  if  to  back,  he  would  *  stomp*  twice  I*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
boats  in  those  days  were  not  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  but  the  wheel  was  nearly 
over  the  engine-roonL  The  first  state-room  on  the  Hudson  or  the  East  River  was  put  on  the 
steam-boats  '  Rochester*  and  'Utica,'  belonging  to  the  People's  Line.  They  were  the  first  also 
that  adopted  the  plan  of  charging  for  berths,  a  system  that  secured  cleanliness  in  a  measure, 
and  an  exemption  from  the  company  of  sundry  small  cattle  that  often  accompany  people  who 
have  Just  landed  from  crowded  emigrant  ships.' 

Ladies  of  Gotham,  moved  by  a  desire  to  do  you  good  service,  we  *  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  announce,'  that  Mr.  Jacob  Lansiko,  so  long  and  favorably  known  as  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Company,  has  opened  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  fancy  laces,  ribbons,  embroider}',  and  all  kindred  articles,  at  Number 
349,  Broadway ;  where  all  who  call  may  be  assured  of  the  best  qualities  and  richest 
varieties  of  goods  in  the  proprietor's  line  of  trade,  with  such  courteous  attendance  as 
will  rob  '  shopping'  of  half  its  disagreeable  features.    .    .   .    There  are  several  good 

stories  told  of  Judge  B ,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  D county.    He  is 

remarkably  deliberate  and  pompous  in  his  style  of  conversation,  wears  a  white  cravat 
with  a  huge  tie,  a  very  high  shirt-collar,  and  is  altogether  (as  he  thinks)  a  great  man. 
Among  other  offices,  the  judge  holds  that  of  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Sunday 
schools ;  and  not  long  since  startled  his  auditory  by  the  following  touching  appeal : 
*  My  dear  children,  you  will  remember  that  in  a  short  time  you  must  all  die,  and 
stand  before  a  great  Judge ;  yes,  a  far  greater  judge  than  the  one  who  now  addresNi 
you  !*  Thus  writes  a  correspondent  in  illustration  of  the  character  of  a  man  whose 
counterpart  we  must  *  show  up'  one  of  these  days.  Nous  verrons.  ...  *  Punch*  com- 
mends the  following '  Magyar  Epic'  to  the  attention  of  the  *  Fonetic  Nuz,*  as  worthy  of 
an  *  exercise'  in  phonography.    It  is  translated  *  from  the  original  of  Janoscuazacmkt  :' 

'  And  now  thy  skin-clad  wsrriors  appear, 
Blue  lake  Sketzsasik,  fair  Uuschquschanear  1 
Where  rolls  the  Pruth  his  crysUl  wave  along. 
And  Choczin  hears  the  patriot's  gathering  song : 
Nor  stony  Schemetcscht  declines  the  war. 
Nor  Szohisk  spares  her  sons,  nor  stem  Sztroczhar. 
Whom  brave  Tschatschakz  from  flat  Rostschackcna's  plain, 
Leada.  bloody  laurels  under  Bbm  to  gain. 
Serenely  stem  they  laugh  at  Austrian  claims, 
Aastria,  that  cannot  e'en  pronooaoe  thdr  names  I' 
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Odr  friend  F.  W.  Thomas,  author  of  'Clinton  Bkadshaw,*  and  other  popular 
works,  has  nearly  completed  a  novel,  called  '  James  Russell,  an  Autobiography.* 
That  it  will  be  good,  need  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  any  of  our  readers.  It 
will  be  published  in  Cincinnati  in  October.  ...  We  know  not  whom  to  credit  with 
the  subjoined  passage,  but  it  evinces,  to  our  perception,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
charact%ristics  of  a  true  gentleman : 

*  Wc  are  apt  to  look  upon  good  manners  aa  a  lighter  sort  of  qualification,  lying  wi&ont  the 
tjsfiem  of  morality  and  Cliristian  duty ;  which  a  man  may  possecs  or  not  posaeaa,  and  yet  be  a 
very  good  man.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  opinion  ;  the  apostle  Paul  has  plainly 
eitmprehendfed  it  in  his  well-known  description  of  charity,  which  signifies  the  Pbiendship  ov 
Obristians,  and  is  extended  to  so  many  cases,  that  no  man  can  practise  that  Tirtue  and  be 
guilty  of  ill  manners.  Show  me  the  man  who  in  his  conrersaiion  diecovers  no  signs  that  he  is 
ruFFSD  UP  with  pride;  who  nerer  behaves  hims'lf  unskemlt,  or  with  impropriety  ;  who  nei- 
ther cNvics  nor  censuries ;  who  is  kind  and  patient  toward  his  friends ;  who  bkkkkth  not  hh 
OWN,  but  considers  others  rather  than  himself,  and  girea  them  the  preference ;  1  say  that  man 
is  not  only  all  that  we  intend  by  a  gentleman,  but  much  more;  he  really  in,  what  all  artiicial 
courtesy  nffeeta  to  be,  a  philanthropist,  a  friend  to  mankind ;  whose  company  will  delight  while 
it  improves,  and  whose  '  good'  will  rarely  be  *evil  spoken  of.' 

Dean  Swift*s  will  was  a  curious  affair.  To  one  friend  he  gave,  among  other 
thiogs,  his  *  first-best  hat,'  to  another  his  *  second*best,'  to  still  another  his  '  third-best,' 
while  his  <  fourth-best'  was  coupled  in  the  legacy  with  a  *  stout  cane.'  The  Dean 
•bad  *  old  hat'  enough  to  establish  a  *  circumcised  'Ebrew  Jew'  in  a  flourishing  trade. 
Here  is  another  *  item  :*  *  I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Grattan,  Prebendary  of  Clonmel- 
than,  my  silver  box,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  was  presented  to  me  ; 
in  which  I  desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  called  Pig- 
tail.' .  .  .  We  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  our  town  readers,  in  these  sweltering 
days,  than  to  indicate  to  them  some  of  the  pleasant  haunts  which  are  easily  acceasi- 
ble  fW>m  the  metropolis.  A  beloved  friend  and  correspondent  thus  depicts  one  of 
these,  and  the  enjoyments  to  be  compassed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  thereof: 

*  Thx  landseapes  around  Huntington,  Long-Island,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Sound,  are  of 
UiriTalled  pictnresqueivsa.  It  is  a  delicious  place.  Ye  who  are  looking  for  a  site  to  build  your 
villas,  ye  men  of  taste,  money  and  education,  come  hither  1  Your  eyes  will  dance,  your  heart 
will  leap  with  Joy,  at  these  eye-pictures.  The  undulating  fields,  carpeted  with  luxuriant  green 
to  the  water's  edge,  the  wooded  promontories  which  extend  into  the  Sound,  and  the  many  beau- 
tiful bays  which  indent  the  land,  the  blending  of  land  and  sky  and  water,  are  in  such  proportion 
and  such  manner  as  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  Pleasant  it  is  to  dwell,  as  I  do,  within  twenty 
yards  of  one  of  these  beautiful  bays,  with  a  beach  of  the  whitest  pebbles ;  to  hear  the  plash  of 
every  wave  which  beata,  feeling  as  it  were  the  pulse  of  the  sea ;  and  on  a  tranquil  evening. 
Just  sf  the  sun  goes  down,  to  see  the  tide  roll  in,  filling  the  whole  basin  to  the  brim,  and  the' 
white  sails  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  gliding  by  like  phantoms  in  the  light  of  the  full  round  moon. 
1  lore  to  sit  upon  the  porch  by  night  and  hear  &e  porpoises  snorting  in  ihe  brine,  or  even  at 
ilie  burning  noon,  when  the  tide  has  perhaps  ebbed,  to  watch  the  sloops  tumble  over  on  their 

sidea,  Uke  laxy  swine  in  the  mud.    My  dear  C ,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my '  hoars  of  ease, ' 

.permit  me  to  transcribe  the  Jouknai.  or  a  Day  : 

It  is  the  early  part  of  June,  eleven  o'clock  a.  k.  Tide  fall,  breeze  brisk,  sky  blue,  blossoms 
intoxicating,  air  delicious.  I  sit  in  my  room  in  the  second  story,  shaded  by  ancient  trees, 
reading,  writing.  On  the  table  Layabd's  *  Mineveh,'  Clark's  *  KNicKSRSOcKsa.'  In  a  good 
humor.  A  prima-donna  of  a  bee  buzzing  at  the  window ;  a  prima-donna  of  a  yellow-bird  on 
the  pear-tree ;  a  prima-donna  of  a  bobolink  on  a  tall  weed  in  the  field.  Windows  all  open  and 
doors  open.  Exchange  an  occasional  word  with  the  agreeable  ladies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall.  '  Would  their  guitar  disturb  morning  studies  ?'  *  By  no  means ;  it  would  set  the  thick 
fhaeies  a-going.'  O,  for  that  melodious  measure, '  'T  were  Vain  to  Tell  I'  —  and  the  instrument 
being  screwed  up  to  ooncertpitch,  I  listen  «nd  read  and  think,  then  walk  to  the  window  and 
look  upon  the  flashing  of  '  innumerable  waves.'  Then  the  fair  R brings  up  three  ginger- 
nuts  on  a  plate ;  fragraal,  fkesh,  warm,  spicy ;  Just  oat  of  the  oven ;  excessively  toothsome. 
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<Oli  I  excellent  dinner  to  be  eaten  at  a  hospitable  board)  what  neg:lect  of  Tiands  will  be  e 

by  this  cookery  of  the  fair  R 1    One  will  I  eat,  bat  the  other  (too  '  abide  their  time.'    Rath 

reaoWe  ;  built  up  with  too  presumptuoua  a  confidence  of  strength  1  .  .  .  The  '  Dingy'  lies  at 
anchor  at  the  wharC  I  hear  the  rustling  of  sails,  and  anon.  Up  I  tap  I  Cap  I  '  Walli  in  I  Good 
morning  to  your  pleasant  countenance  I '  '  Sail  in  the  Sound  f  'How  far?'  '  To  the  Connec- 
tleaft  shores— town  of  Norwalk.'  •  With  utmost  pleasure  I  When  ?'  •  Right  off.'  •  Ay,  ay.' 
Voice  from  without :  '  Bill,  if  you  do  n't  hurry  down  you  '11  be  left :  that 's  all  there  is  alxmt 
it  I'  Down  we  go,  with  a  flagon  of  *  Doctor  Otaad's  prescription.  The  '  Ella'  dingy  is  a  pri«e 
boat.  Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  has  tried,  and  roved  in  triumph  o'er  the  heaTlag 
tide,  what  it  is  to  get  into  such  a  craft !  A  wide  berth  for  the  knees,  cushioned  seats,  carpeted 
Hoor,  and  all  span-new.  Captain  Post  takes  the  helm,  to  steer  her  through  the  'Gut'  Soon 
the  breeze  freshens,  and  we  emerge  at  an  exhilarating  speed  into  the  calm  blue  waters  of  tibe 
Loog-Island  Sound.  Stretched  at  full  length,  with  head  uplifted  upon  an  air-tight  cushion,  I 
ei^oy  the  magnificent  panorama.  Here  stretches  out  a  wooded  promontory,  with  an  obserra- 
tory  on  its  utmost  point ;  there  a  peak,  surmounted  by  a  light-house  sugary  white ;  there  alow 
sand  beach,  strewn  with  rocks;  then  we  glide  into  a  pleasant  cove,  which  the  hills  encircle 
with  an  affectionate  arm,  cast  anchor,  bathe  on  the  white  pebbly  beach,  clamber  the  hill  into 
tiie  pine>grove,  and,  very  much  anhungered,  draw  out  a  fragrant  Virginia  ham,  red  as  a  cherry, 
aweet,  juicy ;  a  pot  of  yellow  butter,  bread  white  and  spongy,  to  say  nothing  of  little  picUe*, 
«n4  the  prescription  of  the  aforesaid  OrAao.  This,  followed  by  a  dessert  of  russet  apples  and 
other  delicacies,  suitable  to  a  sea-voyage,  completes  the  meal.  We  again  embark :  pALiNusoa 
takes  the  helm.    We  launch  into  the  deep.    Some  pleasant  stories  are  told.    *  Bob,'  says  BiL^, 

*  Clabx  gets  off  some  good  things  in  his  '  Editor's  Table.'  That  one  of  an  ugly  fellow  who 
lost  the  prize  of  his  ugliness  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  which  improved  his  physiognomy,  wtt 
first  rate  ;  and  so  was  that  one  about  the  fellow  out  West  who  consented  to  stand  a  similar 
trial.  A  stuttering  fellow  bet  heavily  upon  him,  being  cock-sure  of  his  man.  In  the  midst  of 
this  contention  for  the  palm  the  ugly  man  began  to  distort  his  face  by  aTariety  of  grtmacoa, 
which  threw  the  stutterer  into  a  paroxysm  of  uneasiness  lest  the  prize  should  be  Jeoparded. 
Says  he:  'T-t-t-om,  y-y-y-yon  stay  as  the  L-l-l-ord  m-m-m-made  you:  y-y-y-you  can't  be 
beat  1' '  '  Bill,'  says  Bob,  '  that  was  a  good  one  of  a  man  who  stopped  at  a  tavern  to  pass  the 
night  In  the  room  were  two  beds ;  and  when  safely  ensconced,  and  about  to  fUl  into  a  plea- 
sant slumber,  the  landlord  taps  gently :  'What's  the  matter  f  says  the  trareller.  *  I  wish  to 
put  a  man  in  one  of  those  beds.'  *  Nobody  can  come  here.  Please  put  the  bed  In  the  bill,' 
aays  he.  '  That  won't  answer  the  purpose,'  said  the  host :  '  I  don't  wish  to  put  the  bed  into 
the  bill ;  T  want  to  put  Bill  into  the  bed  i' '  'That's  a  pleasant  humorsome  sort  of  a  man, 
kind  of,  that  Urea  on  the  hill,'  says  TiBruY,  the  boatman,  now  renturing  to  put  in  his  oar. 

*  *T  other  day  he  was  to  Northport  where  he  went  and  sot  down  onto  the  piazza.  Bime-by  he 
sees  a  feller  a-sitting  near,  whom  he  know'd  by  reputation.    Says  the  doctor  to  him,  says  he, 

*  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  round  here  named  Jo  Annis  ?  I  believe  he  lires  in  these  parti.' 
'  Hey  f '  says  the  feller,  aprlckin'  up  his  ears.  '  Do  you  know  such  a  man  V  *  fTAy  /'  says  he. 
'Because.'  replied  the  other, '  they  say  that  he  wanted  to  marry  a  girl  in  our  town ;  but  iliB 

'  wonld  n't  have  him,  because  he 's  a  poor  drunken  devil.  He 's  made  love  to  a  great  many,  and 
nobody  won't  have  him.  He's  out  at  elbows,  and  out  o*  puss,  and  out  o'  character, 
than  that  they  say  he 's  such  a  liar  that  nobody  believes  a  word  he  says  I'  '  It's  a  goy-b 
lie  I'  hollered  out  the  innocent  critter :  'I'm  tk*  indMdooal ."  It  would*a'  tickled  you  to  see 
the  little  reSund  dimple  in  the  doctor's  cheek  while  he  Was  a^plaguin'  that  man  I  — and  arter* 
ward  he  had  to  stroke  him  down,  beside  giv'  him  adwice  about  a  ailment  be  had.'    Thus,  itt9 

*  aslled,  as  we  sailed,*  amidst  pleasant  converse.  Some  gentleman  told  too  free  Jokes,  aaytef 
that  we  were  on  the  highway  of  nations,  while  the  Otabd  gurgled  out  to  the  usual  cry  of 
'Say  when.'  And  now,  feeling  a  disposition  to  slumber  sweetly,  I  lay  back  on  the  aforesaid 
cushion.  The  last  sound  which  I  remember  was  the  pleasant  rippling  of  water  against  the 
keel  and  the  last  sight  the  circling  shores  of  beautiful  Connecticut  green  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  wave ;  the  spires  of  her  temples  piercing  the  sky,  while  above  the  vast  seml-circumfer- 
enoe,  where  the  sky  and  water  met  there  hung  a  diadem  of  white,  fleecy  clouds,  like  the 
knitted  wings  of  legions  of  angels.'  _ 

We  pencil  thii  subeection  of  gonipry  in  onr  note-book,  prone  upon  a  coach  of  in- 
-ieilaciug  branches,  ■ome  twelve  feet '  np  a  tree,'  in  a  groye  near  Rookaway,  on  *cid 
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Long  IsIaud^B  sea-girt  shore/  swaying  backward  and  forward  in  the  cool  health* 
inspiring  breeze,  and  hearing 

•  for  off,  the  melancbolj  roar 

Of  billows  white  with  wrath,  battling  against  the  shore.' 

In  the  immediate  fore-ground  is  Cranston's  Marine  Patilionf  crowded  with  cool  and 
happy  guests,  many  of  whom  were  this  very  morning  sweltering  in  the  insufferable 
heat  of  the  metropolis.  Beyond  is  the  dark  blue  sea,  where  *  go  the  ships,'  some 
near  at  hand,  some  with  their  white  sails  flittiog  into  dimness  at  the  horizon's  verge 
of  the  vast  watery  plain,  and  '  other  some' setting  harborward  from  s«;a,  all  sail  spread, 
with  rejoicing  hearts  on  board,  hailing  once  more  their  native  shores.  Well  do  our 
citizens  show  their  appreciation,  this  year,  of  what  is  truly  enjoyable  at  such  a  sum- 
mer watering-place  as  Rockaway.  Sea-air,  capacious  apartments,  an  unexcelled 
cuisine,  and  the  watchful  attentions  of  the  popular  host  and  his  assistants,  have  made 
the  'Marine  Pavilion*  even  better  known  than  ever  the  present  season.  Similar 
houses,  nearer  by,  as  the  excellent  *  Hamilton  House'  at  the  Narrows,  the  *  Oceanic' 
at  Coney-Island,  with  Williston's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury,  have  also,  we 
are  glad  to  learn,  been  well  attended  by  contented  and  improved  metropolitan  visi- 
ton.  ...  A  THOUGHTFUL  and  clever  woman  is  the  lady  who  indites  the  following 
•  Loving  Epistle  from  a  Wife  to  her  Husband*  She  has  an  eye  to  her  spouse's  cor- 
poreal comfort,  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all  sensible  persons: 


Go,  dear  Sir,  to  Mr.  Buans, 

He  so  Tery  kind  and  courteous, 

And  ask  him  a  nice  Test  to  make. 

Smooth  and  striped  like  a  snake, 

Of  some  sober,  quiet  color. 

Just  like  mud,  or  somewhat  duller : 

And  pray  the  gentle  artist  tell 

To  sew  the  buttons  strong  and  well, 

That  they  may  bear  the  potent  stretch 

When  after-dinner  sighs  you  fetch. 

Alas !  I  fear  I  'm  sadly  rude. 
But  then  you  know  'tis  for  your  good. 

And  then  another  thing  you  Hick : 
A  summer-coat  upon  your  back. 
This  coat  must  be  of  comely  gray, 
Like  that  renowned  at  Monterkt, 
Which  borrowed  glory  from  old  Zach, 


And  thence  from  him  is  called  a  sack  I 
l*bis  sack  must  be  of  just  dimensions. 
With  good  allowance  for  extensions. 
And  pockets  great  and  manifold. 
All  kinds  of  wondrous  things  to  hold : 
Lobsters  and  letters,  elovea  and  shoes, 
Spectacles,  candies,  billet-doux. 
Keys,  apples,  nuts,  newspapers,  books, 
Sweet  oranges  and  fishing-hooks. 
Collars  and  combs  for  cat  and  dogs. 
And  one  for  book-MiU  catalogue ! 
Those  wife-abhorred  and  odious  things, 
Which  give  so  many  eagles  wings  I 
And  you  must  have  a  pair  of  '  pants  ;* 
They  're  just  the  thing  vour  worship 
Prny  get  all  these,  for  love  of  me. 
Thy  ever  careful  wife, 


It  was  only  in  our  last  number  that  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
beautiful  little  song  composed  by  John  Ballantyne,  of  EMinburgh,  the  well-known 
author  of  *  The  Gaberlunzie-Man,'  the  burden  of  which  is  alike  affecting  and  natu- 
ral :  *  Ilka  blade  of  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew  ;'  set  to  an  exquisitely  plaintive  air 
by  John  Wii^on.  Little  did  we  then  think,  that  before  another  moon  should  have 
passed  away  we  should  be  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  our  friend  the  composer* 
Mr.  Wilson  died  at  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  ninth  of  July,  from  spas- 
modic cholera,  caused  by  exposure  while  fishing  on  Lake  St.  Charles,  on  the  Satui> 

day  preceding: 

*  MoDRN.  Scotia,  mourn  I — a  voice  from  the  ocean. 

Borne  fitfully  o'er  the  Atlantic's  broad  wave. 
Proclaims  to  your  children,  with  tesrful  emotion, 
That  your  favoriie  minstrel  lies  low  in  his  grave  t' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  kind-hearted,  honorable  man  ;  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him.  He  was  a  warm  friend, 
a  kind  husband,  a  tender  father.  He  leaves  behind  him  accomplitbed  daughters,  who 
inherit  hifvirluea  and  his  delightful  musieal  genius.  May  he  rest  in  peace !   .  .  .   Wb 
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are  doing  a  aeryice  for  which  our  metropolitan  readers  will  thank  us,  in  callinjr  atten- 
tion to  the  remo^  of  The  Careel  Mechanical  Lamp  DSpdt  to  Number  445,  Broad- 
way. M.  D*Ardonville,  a  brave  and  grallant  officer,  who  acquitted  himself  with 
distinguished  valor  in  General  Scott's  column  in  Mexico,  has  succeeded  to  our  old 
friend  Mr.  DiacOn  in  the  agency  for  the  Mechanical  Lamp  in  New-York;  and  he 
has  recently  received  from  Paris  a  very  large  assortment,  an  entirely  new  stock,  in 
porcelain  and  bronze,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  Our  readers  know 
our  opinion  of  the  Careel  lamp.  No  light  that  we  have  ever  seen  can  compare  for  a 
moment  with  its  constant,  clear,  and  mellow  rays;  and  a  little  care  is  all  that  ia  re* 
quired  to  keep  the  lamp  in  perfect  order.  We  commend  our  readers  to  M.  D'Ardow- 
villi's  establishment ;  not  the  least  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  which  will  be  the  convar- 
aation  and  courteous  demeanor  of  the  proprietor.  .  .  .  Hby wood,  a  quaint  old  Eng- 
lish poet,  in  his  'Challenge  for  Beauty,*  pays  this  tribute  to  his  (tountrymen : 

'  Th«  thrifty  Frenchman  wears  small  waist,  i  '  Some  lore  the  rough,  and  some  the  smooth. 

The  Dutch  his  belly  boasteth ;  Some  great  and  others  small  things, 

The  Englishman  is  for  them  all,  B  ut  oh,  yoar  liquorish  Englishman, 

And  for  emc\i  fashion  coasteth,                    |  He  lotes  to  deal  in  all  things  I' 

which  we  believe  is  a  fact,  establislied  beyond  the  reach  of  peradventure  or  gaintay- 
ing.  <  An  Englishman,'  says  a  modem  author,  *  will  always  climb  the  highest  moon* 
tains,  and  ascend  towers  and  steeples ;  he  will  always  pay  well  to  be  taken  up  in  • 
balloon ;  and  if  he  could  get  so  high,  he  would  always  be  found  rubbing  his  nose 
against  the  sky.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt  that  the  people  who  built  the  tower 
of  Babel  were  English,  with  a  small  sprinkling  perhaps  of  Irish  laborers !'  .  .  .  Somb- 
THiNO  we  had  written  for  the  last  number,  but  are  now  compelled  to  leave  un- 
said touching  a  jaunt  with  cherished  friends  in  Mr.  Moon*s  smooth-rolling  patent- 
axle  barouche,  (sitting  on  the  back-seat  of  which,  by-the-by,  we  *  realized*  in  thought 
the  feelings  of  Lapatbttb  in  his  national  tour,)  from  the  *  United  States*  to  Saratoga 
Lake,  a  charming  spot,  not  the  least  attractive  of  which  is  Mr.  Loomis*s  nice  esta- 
blishment, with  its  adjacent  *  bass*-dom  and  *  trout'-ery ;  touching  also  that  neatest  of 
all  neat  steamers,  the  '  William  Caldwell,*  of  Lake  George,  and  its  courteous  and 
accomplished  county-officer  Captain,  Mr.  Farun  ;  involving  likewise  a  short  ride  in 

*  long  time*  over  a  most  execrable  road  to  Ticouderoga,  and  a  hurried  survey  of  that 

*  altar-place  of  Freedom  ;*  not  forgetting  our  sail  down  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  awful* 
awful  sun-bakery  encountered  at  Whitehall ;  together  with  brief  records  of  pleasant 
reQnions,  public  and  private,  at  Saratoga,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  'David  Cop" 
perfield,  the  Younger*  promises  to  become  one  of  the  very  best  of  Dickbns*  productions. 
We  envy  no  reader  his  emotions  who  can  peruse  without  tears  the  description  of  David's 
first  return  home  from  school,  his  reception  there  by  the  Murdstones,  his  second  re- 
turn, and  the  death  and  burial  of  his  lovely  and  gentle-hearted  mother  The  latter 
scenes,  especially,  are  the  very  perfection  of  pathos.  His  longing  for  the  holidays,  in 
which  he  was  to  make  his  first  visit,  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  ensuing  passage : 

*Ths  rest  of  the  half-year  is  a  jumble  in  my  recollection  of  the  daily  strife  and  struggle  of 
our  lives ;  of  the  waning  summnr  and  the  changing  season ;  of  the  frosty  mornings  when  we 
were  rung  out  of  bed,  and  th«t  cold,  cold  smell  of  the  dark  nights  when  we  were  rung  into  bed 
again  ;  of  the  evening  school-room  dimly  lighted  and  indifferently  warmed,  and  the  momlnc 
schoolroom  which  w;is  nothing  but  a  great  shivering  machine ;  of  the  alternation  of  boiled 
beef  with  roast  beef,  and  boiled  mutton  with  roast  mutton  ;  of  clods  of  bread-and-butter,  dog's- 
eared  lesson-books,  cracked  slates,  tear-blotted  copybooks,  canings,  rulerinffs,  hair-cuttingB, 
rainy  Sundays,  suet  puddings,  and  a  dirty  atmosphere  of  ink  surrounding  all.  I  well  remember 
though  how  the  di»Unt  idea  of  the  holidays,  after  seeming  for  an  immense  time  to  be  a  sutionary 
•peck,  began  to  come  toward  us,  and  to  grow  and  grow.  How.  from  counting  months,  we  ei 
to  weeks,  an  l  then  to  days ;  and  how  I  then  began  to  be  afraid  that  1  shonld  not  be  sent  for,  i 
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1 1  learned  that  I  had  been  tent  for  and  waa  certainly  to  go  home,  had  dim  forebodings  that 
1  might  break  my  leg  first.  How  the  breaking-ap  day  changed  its  place  fa«t,  at  last,  from  the 
Week  after  next  to  next  week,  this  week,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to<morrow,  to-day,  to-night ; 
when  I  was  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail,  and  going  home.' 

General  F ,  of ,  Penusylvania,  relates  a  candid  confeesion  of  one  of 

hif  fellow-membera  of  the  legislainre  of  that  state,  from  one  of  its  northern  counties, 
who  one  evening  stepped  into  his  room,  sat  down,  and  saying  nothing,  seemed  wrapt 
in  a  *  brown  study.'  The  Genera]  offered  him  the  compliments  of  the  evening,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  At  length  he  broke  out :  *  General,  1  've  got  to  speak  to- 
morrow.   There  is  a  bill  I  want  to  get  through,  and  W and  P ,  (mentioning 

the  names  of  able  speakers)  are  going  to  oppose  it,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  I 
am  to  get  along.'  *  Oh,'  said  the  General,  *  that  you  can  do  well  enough :  the  bill  is  a 
simple  matter ;  just  say  what  you  think,  and  sit  down ;  you  '11  get  along  well  enough.' 
*  Well,'  said  he,  *  if  the  speaker  would  let  me  say  a  few  words,  and  then  sit  down,  and 
then  get  up  again,  and  go  on,  I  think  I  could  do  well  enough ;  for.  General,  it  is  pecu- 
liar with  me,  my  wit  generally  comes  afterward .''  We  have  heard  not  a  few  « lat- 
ter-day' speakers  of  whom  the  same  fact  might  safely  be  predicated.  *.  .  .  *  Waes  us  ! 
waes  us !'  —  would  that  we  could  have  been  with,  or  afterward  joined,  our  esteemed 
friend  and  correspondent,  who  recently  wrote  us  as  follows,  from  *  Prospect-Rock, 
Wilkesbarre  Mountain,  Pennsylvania:' 

'Mr  Dbab  C :  With  my  port-folio  on  my  knees,  my  back  propped  up  against  old  gr^y 

prlmitire,  tall  hemlocks  and  pines  waring  with  breezy  murmurs  over  me,  and  flecking  with  a 
enriouB  fire^work  of  shine  and  shade  this  paper  on  which  I  am  trying  to  write ;  with  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  like  undulating  billows,  rolling  and  blending  into  the  measureless  West;  with 
avast  breast-work  of  granite  in  front  of  me,  earthquake-proof,  descending  in  stariling  perpen  - 
dicular  some  sixty  feet  to  the  tree-tops  below,  orer  which  the  eye  skims  downward  for  two 
mUes  to  the  picturesque  town  of  Wilkesbarre, lying  in  the  lap  of  the  ralley  of  Wyoming;  with 
tiie  Susquehanna  in  riew,  now  sinuous,  now  abruptly  gone,  then  gleaming  far  off,  then  gone  again, 
then  glinting  atill  in  the  blue  distance,  and  over  all  the  soft  haze  of  departing  day,  like  a  veil 
«ver  the  bosom  of  dreaming  loveliness;  here  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  some 
tiiousands  above  tide  water;  with  my  neckerchief  off,  my  collar  open  to  the  breeze,  vest  looi- 
«iied.  and  spirits  as  free  as  the  free  air  I  breathe ;  I  am  trying,  trytn^^  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  the 
contract :  I  am  trying  to  write  to  you.  But  oh  I  Clark,  who  can  write  amid  suc'h  scenery  t  I 
dare  not  raise  up  my  eyes  to  look  at  it.  Describe  it  t  Pen  nor  pencil  can  delineate  it.  It  is  a 
dream  of  Arcadia.  From  horizon  to  horizon  sketch  the  mountains ;  behind  me  are  moun- 
tains ;  before  me,  mountains ;  and  beyond,  and  still  beyond,  mountains ;  and  lo  I  in  the  bosom 
of  this  vast  amphitheatre,  lies  Wyoming,  with  its  peerless  river,  and  islands,  and  golden  Squares 
of  wheat  alternating  with  green  pasture-fields,  extending  on  either  hand  Into  indistinctness  : 

'  Each  feature  that  divides  what  labor's  son 
Claims  for  his  portion  from  his  laboring  brother' 

blent  into  one,  save  where  yon  bright  spot  indicates  the  river  rolling  southward  to  the  broad 
Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic  1  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  on  the  bright  dewy  morning  that  saiw 
«s  on  our  way  to  Elizabethtown ;  thence  by  rail  and  stage  to  Easton ;  thence  to  stilly  Bethle' 
iiem  and  quaint  Nazareth,  where  German  is  much  spoken,  and  all  the  road-posts  smack  of 
Bhainlandt;  then  on  foot  over  the  Pocono  mountain,  through  the  Wind-Gap,  and  so  onward  to 
Tobyhanna  creek,  where  we  leave  the  stage,  and  with  rods,  tackle  and  fly-book  essay  the  trout 
How  picture  to  yourself  tall  hemlocks,  giant  pines,  and  Titanic  oaks  overshadowing  a  rapid 
Stream,  clear  as  truth,  with  fish  quick  darting  — from  m$  :  we,  up  to  our  waistcoat-pocketa  in 
water  and  excitement,  whipping  the  stream  right  and  left;  then  bethink  you  of  a  thunder- 
cAovd  rolling  up  its  dark  ugly  pall  over  us,  darkening  the  stream  ;  and  now  before  us  we  see  the 
water  breaking  off  abruptly  and  reftppearing  far  belo  w.and  as  we  gain  the  ledge  of  rocks  the  white 
cataract  bounds  over  tlie  gray  fretted  crags  and  falls  inio  the  dark  basin  t>eneatfa.  Now  the 
4toapB  dimple  the  stream  and  patter  on  the  leaves,  and  anon  down  falls  the  rain,  and  we  In  the 
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woods  with  no  path  in  sight  Aha  I  a  blazed  tree  —  and  another  I  So  we  follow  them  out  Of 
the  woods  at  last,  and  into  open  fields,  flow  pitilessly  it  rains  I  Four  miles  to  Stoddard'sTillo ; 
•ad  night  and  rain,  and  roads  in  the  worst  possible  condition ;  welU  a  weary  way  has  its  ^md. ; 
there 's  a  light  at  last,  and  we  are  stripping  the  wet  clothes  from  our  reeking  bodies,  coane 
towels  are  in  requisition,  and  the  while  table-cloth  and  odorous  supper  looks  wholesome  I  '  Bat 
what  success  t'  you  will  say  :  '  Oh,  the  usual  luck ;  we  brought  home  just  three  wet  men^  and  He 
JUL'  Better  luck  next  day,  when  we  filled  our  basket  with  large  trout  oot  of  the  Lehigh.  But 
flsh-storiea,  in  this  enlightened  age,  will  not  bealr  to  be  amplified,  or  else  I  would  tell  yon  of  th6 
heir-breadth  'scapes,'  the  delicate  address  with  which  we  laniled  the  large  ones,  the  aeeiUF^ej 
with  which  we  cast  our  flies  into  the  dark'tome  pool,  where  the  willow  dipped  its  flngen  in  die 
waters  deep  and  cool,  with  many  other  things  thtft  would  amuse  you ;  but  we  will  go  on  to- 
ward Wyoming. 

*  Nothing  of  note  occurred  until  we  got  out  of  the  stage  at  Bear  Creek,  which  is  nine  mflos 
from  the  ralley.  Here  we  started  to  walk  up  hill,  feeling  much  in  the  spirit  thereof.  BehoM 
«s  npon  the  mountains  I  —  and  Irare  upon  the  right  a  silver-gray  mist  with  feathery  edges  uprises, 
sud  all  thereward  if  coi^ectural ;  but  on  our  left  are  the  clear  hills  relieved  against  the  sky; 
and  nbw  suddenly  the  mist  clears  away,  and  discloses  a  wood  of  spectral  hemlocks;  dead, 
stripped,  fire-scathed ;  the  long  skeleton  masts  rose  from  the  deep,  as  if  a  phantom  navy,  sail- 
tegnpon  the  wind,  hsd  furled  its  misty  wings  and  anchored  there.  Now  we  are  passing  through 
•  dense  wood,  called  the  'Shades  of  ]>eath,'  for  here  many  who  escsped  from  the  massoere 
perished.  Metliinks  you  could  almost  see  them,  men,  women  and  children,  huddling  together 
in  these  noi«ome  shades,  and  starting  at  every  noise  in  the  sounding  wood.  But  we  must  press 
onward ;  seven  miles  to  walk,  and  that  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  see  the  valley  at  sunset  Five-mile 
HOI ;  and  now  down  this  long  walk,  and  up  the  Wilkesbarre  mountain.  This  way,'  said  M  — — , 
•trikiog  into  the  deep  wood,  and  leaving  the  road  :  '  Do  n't  look  until  I  tell  you ;  so  —  «p 
this  ledge  of  rocks ;'  and  scrambling  up  the  gray  granite,  we  come  to  a  rocky  barrier :  *  Now 
fsntiemen  i'  We  raised  our  eyes,  looked  over  the  parapet,  and  at  our  feet,  lay  the  Vattejf  cf  lis 
Wfowdng !  Never  shall  I  forget  it.  All  the  dreams  of  Tempe,  the  imaginings  of  the  *  Happj 
Valley'  of  Rassblas,  and  what  I  had  conceived  of  the  beautiful  Vegas  of  Grenada,  fade  into  on- 
•ubstaatial  air,  wben  compared  with  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  that  vision  1 

'And  now,  my  dear  Clabx,  I  am  writing  to  you  with  that  very  scene  l>eIow  me  ;  and  I  oalj 
wish  that  you  were  here  to  enjoy  it  One  thing  will  surprise  you :  the  extent  of  the  raUoy. 
Wilksbarre,  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  laid  out  with  ample  gardens,  ete.  around  Iho 
houses,  makes  but  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  it :  indeed,  if  you  can  imagine  the  width  of  thu 
Hudson  at  Sing-Sing  continued  from  that  point  as  far  as  New- York,  and  converted  into  a  cnltt- 
▼ated  vale,  surrounded  with  high  mountains  on  every  side,  and  you  looking  down  upon  it  mid- 
way from  some  prospect-rock  higher  than  any  of  the  Palisades,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  IIm 
place  from  which  I  am  now  subscribing  myself,         Yours,  as  ever,        RicuA.aj>  Hatwa.iu>b.' 

The  *  Society  Library,'  in  Broadway,  has  just  received  a  freeh  acceflsion  to  its  al- 
ready large  and  valuable  stock  of  foreign  books.  The  institution  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  taste  and  zeal  of  our  friend  Daniel  Setmouri  Esq.,  for  the  present  as  well  ■■ 
for  former  purchases  of  continental  literature.  The  volumes  now  received  include 
several  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  French  press.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is 
the '  GaUrie  de  Versailles,'  in  some  twenty  large  folio  volumes,  including  engravingi 
of  every  apartment  and  every  object  of  art  in  that  vast  collection.  The  *  History  of 
the  FtTie  ArtSt*  by  D'Aoincourt,  is  a  work  of  especial  interest ;  and  the  great  work 
on  Egypt,  by  the  savans  of  Napolbon*s  army,  is  one  which  may  be  considered  indis- 
pensable to  a  public  library.  There  are  many  other  volumes,  now  spread  upon  the 
library- tables,  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  over;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  time, 
the  *  tyranny  of  space*  at  this  present  prevents.  It  matters  little,  however ;  for  the 
works  themselves,  and  the  courteous  welcome  to  a  view  of  their  contents  which  will 
be  extended  to  visitors  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  librarian  —  who  is,  to  its  most  time-honored 
patrons,  one  of  the  marked  and  proverbial  *  quiet  enjoyments*  of  the  Library  —  render 
farther  comment  unnecessary.    .   .  .    There  is  a  beautiful  simile  in  the  annexed 
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■tanza.    The  comparison  of  the  journey  of  life  to  a  transit  across  a  desert  is  very 


felicitous: 


'  Hrsb  in  the  body  pent, 

Abaent  from  heaven  I  roam ; 
Tet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  dof^t  nuwek  nearer  home,* 


Will  nobody  come  forward  to  defend  the  little  town  of  Alexandria,  District  of 
Columbia,  *  taken  by  assault'  in  the  subjoined  passage  of  a  letter  just  received 
tnm  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  in  the  city  of  Washington?  *  Have  you 
ever  visited  Alexandria?  Let  me  indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that  you  will  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  I  went  there  not  long  since,  and  suffered  crucifixion 
for  five  whole  hours ;  a  St  Simeon  agony.  The  day  was  unusually  warm,  or  from 
my  exposure  to  the  heat  seemed  so  at  least ;  and  the  sail  down  the  Potomac  was^ 
therefore,  not  unpleasant  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  my  rambles  through  the 
■treets  of  Alexandria ;  a  town  that  for  stupidity  and  dulness  more  than  rivals. those 
dreary  Goo-forgotten  places  in  central  Italy,  so  graphically  described  by  Dickbnb. 
There  is  a  positive  vivacity,  a  gray,  frolicksome,  Parisian  gaiety,  about  the  streets  of 
Eiizabethtown,  New-Jersey,  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  compared  with  those  at  Alex- 
andria in  their  liveliest  aspect  I  never  saw  anything  so  *  very  dead  ;*  and  strolling 
through  the  principal  thoroughfares,  the  shop-windows  of  which  being  open,  material- 
ly aided  the  effect  of  suspended  vitality,  (like  corpses  with  raised  eyelids,)  I  half  fan- 
cied myself  in  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum.  As  Wordwortu  says,  *  Dear  God,  the 
▼ery  houses  seem  asleep !'  I  saw  but  one  horse  there ;  a  circumstance  which  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little,  for  more  luxurious  pasture  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pub« 
lie  streets  of  the  town  could  not  be  desired  by  the  daintiest  fed  horse.-  The  specimen 
I  allude  to  had  been  pushed  by  an  empty  dray  upon  the  wharf,  down  among  the  ship- 
ping, which  consisted  of  a  melancholy-looking  sloop,  disembarking  a  few  lean  rats, 
and  baskuig  in  the  hot  sun  like  a  shunned  leper ;  a  fishing«smack,  whose  moisture- 
less  bottom  glistened  with  dried  shad-scales ;  and  the  wheezy  little  steam-boat  that  had 
borne  me  thither.  I  observed  a  sign  in  this  vicinity,  which  a  humorous  shop-keeper, 
long  since  dead,  I  presume,  had  placed  beside  his  door,  announcing  that  *All  orders 
would  be  attended  to  with  promptuess  and  despatch.'  I  respect  that  man's  memory 
for  his  facetiousness.  I  left  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  perspiring  freely,  and 
with  feelings  subdued  by  the  holy  quiet  of  the  place  ;  a  frame  of  mind  not  unlike  that 
accompanied  by  a  stroll  through  a  village  church -yard.  In  my  next  I  will  give  you 
some  account  of  a  recent  trip  to  Mount  Vernon,'  *  Danks,  mynheer !'  ...  •  I 
can't  compose  any  thing,'  writes  a  new  correspondent,  *  that  is  very  sublime,  but  I 
can  write  something  tremendously  ridiculous ;'  and  he  sends  us  some  very  far  from 
bad  '  Linei  on  a  Pitcher  of  Butter-milk,*  which  nevertheless  are  *  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark.'  Try  again,  young  gentleman.  ...  A  revpvalist  at  the  West  recently 
paid  this  compliment  to  womankind  in  general :  *  I  wish  to  notice  a  little  objection  I 
heard  of  to-day  concerning  our  meeting.  Some  persons  have  said  that  this  is  not 
really  the  work  of  the  Lord,  because  nearly  all  the  '  seekers'  are  females  ;  they  more- 
over challenge  us  to  tell  why  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  weaker  sex  engagred. 
'Now  I  will  not  answer  this  directly  ;  but  see  here  :  two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
preach  to  the  prisoners  in  your  penitentiary.  Now  how  did  it  happen  that  there  were 
there  more  than  four  hundred  males,  and  but  about  half-adozen  of  the  weaker  sex?* 
He  was  generally  supposed  by  the  objectors,  about  that  time  and  place,  to  have  '  got 
'em:' leastways,  BO  the  narrator  states.    .   .   .    The  letter  mentioned  in  our  last  num^ 
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ber  at  having  been  received  by  Mr.  Macrbadt  from  Mn.  Jarvis,  proprietor  of  the 
'  Cold  Candy,* Jt  appears  was  a  hoax  upon  that  gentleman,  do  such  bonH-fide  letter 
having  been  written.  A  similar  letter  from  Mr.  Macrbadt  to  Mrs.  Jarvib  was 
attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  her,  but  the  rtue  failed.  This,  however,  does  not  alter 
the  gift  of  the  anecdote  in  our  last ;  which,  so  far  from  having  the  origm  so  courteoualy 
and  tastefully  ascribed,  was  unreservedly  repeated  at  a  private  dinner-party  given  by 
an  American  minister,  now  abroad,  in  our  presence,  and  that  of  many  of  our  moat 
eminent  citizens.  .  .  .  Mbssrs.  Stringbr  and  Townsend  have  in  press,  and  wOI 
■oon  publish,  *  Frank  Forre$ter'$  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and  Bru 
tish  Provinces  of  North  America.*  The  drawings,  which  are  from  life,  are  by  the 
author ;  and  certainly,  judging  from  those  we  have  seen,  they  are  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence. As  to  the  matter  of  the  work,  the  writer's  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranteei 
alike  of  its  fulness  and  authenticity.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the  book  oh  ita 
appearance  *  before  the  public*  ...  A  priend  and  correspondent,  during  the  honn 
of  joy  after  the  delivery  of  his  first-born,  was  himself  safely  delivered  of  the  follow- 
ing lines,  and  is  now  *  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  :* 

MY      BOY. 


'  Th«r«  is  evon  a  bappinesn 
That  mak*8  the  heart  afraid. - 


Oifs  more  new  claimsnt  for 

Human  fraternity. 
Swelling  the  flood  that  sweeps 

On  to  eternity. 
I  who  have  filled  the  cap, 

Tremble  to  think  of  it; 
For  be  it  what  it  may, 

I  must  yet  drink  of  it 

Room  for  him  into  the 

Ranks  of  humanity ; 
Give  him  a  place  in  your 

Kingdom  of  vanity : 
Welcome  the  stranger  with 

Kindly  affection. 
Hopefully,  trustfully ; 

Not  with  dejection. 

See,  in  his  waywardness, 

How  his  fist  doubles ; 
Thus  pugilistical 

Daring  life's  troubles : 
Strange  that  the  Neophyte 

Enters  existence 
In  such  an  attitude. 

Feigning  resistance. 

Could  ho  but  have  a  glimpse 

Into  futurity, 
Well  might  he  fl^ht  against 

Farther  maturity : 
Yet  doos  it  seem  to  me 

As  if  his  purity 
Were  against  sinfulness 

Ample  security. 

Incomprehensible, 

Budding  immortal, 
Thrust  all  amazedly 

Under  life's  portal : 


Bom  to  a  destiny 

Clouded  in  mystery, 
Wisdom  itself  cannot 

Guess  at  his  history. 

Something  too  much  of  this 

TiHON-like  croaking ; 
See  his  face  wrinkle  now, 

Laughteir  provoking : 
Now  be  cries  lustily  — 

Bravo,  my  hearty  one  I 
Lungs  like  an  orator 

Cheering  his  party  on. 

Look  how  his  merrr  eves 

Turn  to  me  pleadingly ! 
Can  we  help  loving  him  — 

Lovingexceedingly  t 
Partly  with  hopefulness, 

Partly  with  rears. 
Mine,  as  I  look  at  him. 

Moisten  with  tears. 

Now  then  to  find  a  name : 

Where  shall  we  search  for  itt 
Turn  to  his  ancestry. 

Or  to  the  church  for  itt 
Shall  we  endow  him  with 

Title  heroic. 
After  some  warrior. 

Poet,  or  Stoic  f 

One  Aunty  says  he  will 

Soon  '  lisp  in  numbers,' 
Turnina:  his  thoughts  to  rhyme. 

E'en  in  his  slumbers : 
Watts  rhymed  in  babyhood. 

No  blemish  spots  his  fame — 
Chri»ten  him  even  so  : 

Young  Mr.  Watt  's  his  name  I  j. 


Wb  quite  agree  with  old  *  Krr  North  :*  *  Gude  save  us  a*  from  a  *  perfect  man !' 
Without  fanlts  we  should  be  unloveable.  There  is  no  such  hateful  sight  on  earth  ••  a 
perfect  character ;  for  he  if  a  hypocrite,  by  the  necemty  of  nature.    The  moment  • 
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perfect  character  enters  a  room,  I  leave  it*  Dr.  Chalmbm,  the  great  Scottish  divine, 
has  a  similar  thought  in  one  of  his  discoorses,  bat  somewhat  differently  expressed : 

*  There  is  a  set  of  people  whom  I  cannot  bear ;  the  pinks  of  fashionable  propriety, 
whose  every  word  is  precise,  and  whose  every  movement  is  unexceptionable ;  but 
who,  though  versed  in  all  the  categories  of  polite  behavior,  have  not  a  particle  of  soul 
or  of  cordiality  about  them.  Their  manners  may  be  abundantly  correct;  there  may 
be  elegance  in  every  gesture,  and  gracefulness  in  every  position  ;  not  a  smile  out  of 
place,  and  not  a  step  that  would  not  bear  the  measurement  of  the  severest  scrutiny. 
This  is  all  very  fine ;  hut  what  1  want  is  the  heart  and  the  gayety  of  social  iuter- 
ooarse ;  the  frankness  that  spreads  ease  and  animation  around  it ;  the  eye  that  speaks 
affability  to  all,  that  chases  timidity  from  >Bvery  bosom,  and  tells  every  man  in  the 
company  to  be  confident  aud  happy.'  Thus  says  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  but  he  was  only  a 
Chrutian  gentleman.  Bless  you,  he  was  not  a  *  man  of  the  world  ;*  he  was  uH  even 
'  tkfast  man !'  .  .  .  A  colored  clerg}^man,  preaching  recently  to  a  black  audience 
at  the  South,  said:  '  I  s^pose,  indeed  I  6*pect,  dat  de  reason  de  IiOrd  made  us  brack 
men  was  'cause  he  use  all  de  white  men  up  'fore  he  got  to  de  brack  man,  and  he  had 
to  make  him  brack.  But  dat  do  n't  make  no  odds,  my  bredren ;  de  Lord  look  a'ter 
brack  man  too.  Do  n't  de  Scripture  say  dat  two  sparrer-hawks  am  sold  for  a  farden, 
and  dat  not  one  ob  'em  shall  fall  'pon  de  ground  widout  deir  farder?  Well,  den,  my 
bredren,  if  your  hebbenly  fader  care  so  much  for  a  sparrer-hawk«  when  you  can  bay 
two  ob  'em  for  a  farden,  how  berry  much  more  he  care  for  you,  dat  is  wu'th  six  or 
•even  hundred  dollars  a-piece !'  If  that  argument  is  n't  a  colored  *  non-sequitur,'  we 
never  tato  a  colored  non-seqaitur.  ...    *  M.'  mistakks  us.    What  we  mean  by 

*  upholstery  deecription'  is  not  the  *  painting  of  a  true  artist,'  but  the  elaborate  putting 
down  of  *  every  thing  there  happens  to  be  in  the  house,'  as  MAmavAT  said  of  a  cer- 
tain dish  known,  to  the  French  cuisine.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  painting, 
which  is  *  just  the  thing*  in  a  Yankee  kitchen,  but  in  a  parlor  finished  in  the  Renait- 
$anee  style  would  probably  be  deemed  a  little  over- done,  except  by  the  admirers  of 
the  author  of  *  Auck,  or  the  Second  Una :' 


*  Zkkikz.  crept  up,  unbeknown, 

And  peeked  in  through  the  winder, 
And  there  f  ot  Huldy,  all  alone, 
With  no  one  by  to  hinder. 


'  Ag'in'  the  chimblev  crook-necks  hung, 

And  in  amongst  *em,  rusted. 
The  old  Queen's-arm  that  Gran'ther  Todno 
Fetched  back  from  Concord,  bu'sted.' 


This  is  natural  and  vigoroas,  and  worth  all  the  diluted  upholstery  that  James,  or  our 
■mall  copyists  of  small  models,  ever  drew.  .  .  .  Niblo,  one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal 
public  caterers  we  have  ever  had  in  New-York,  has  opened  what,  when  finished,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  places  of  public  entertainment  on  this  continent.  We 
iball  endeavor  to  do  ample  justice  to  it  in  our  next  number.  ...  A  capital 
*  BunkumvilU  Chronicle,*  unavoidably  postponed  from  our  last,  would  have  appeared 
m  the  preseut  number,  but  that  several  of  its  prominent  articles  are  now  too  far  poet- 
dated.  Shall  we  *  exchange'  with  the  editor  for  another  number?  *  Please  ex- 
change !'  .  .  .  New  books,  old  books,  reviews,  magazines,  weekly  and  other  peri- 
odicals, notices  of  works  of  art,  etc.,  toward  some  of  which  our  heart  verily  yearned 
to  say  a  deserved  *  good  word,'  with  many  written  notices  to  correspondents,  public 
and  private,  (to  say  nothing  of  postponed  letters  to  several  of  the  latter,)  of  remarks 
concerning  all  these,  *  see  our  next'         

QP*  Wc  would  call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,  and  especially  of  all  our  friends,  to  the 
Jd9erti$ement  of  the  Publi$ker^  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.  An  inducement  is  now 
presaated  to  clubs  wkieh  has  never  before  been  ofbred ;  and  we  natoraUy  look  to  see  il  availed 
o^  ov«r  a  wide  eztsal  of  the  UaioB. 
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THE  REVEREND  ALBERT  BARNES,  D.D. 


PROPE8310NAL     INDD8TRT. 

The  most  useless  and  disagreeable  men  in  the  world  are  those 
who  do  the  least  and  complain  the  most.  Such  attributes  always 
coalesce  in  the  same  individuals  and  consummate  their  claims  to  per* 
sonal  esteem  and  popular  regard.  Encumbered  and  disgracea  by 
such,  earth  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  being  burdened.  Such  dig- 
nitaries are  nuisances  any  where,  but  the  most  insufferable  in  theo- 
logical circles,  because  viewed  in  that  aspect,  their  spirit  and  demeanor 
present  the  most  pernicious  contrast  to  their  profession.  They  too 
much  abound,  and  are  easily  known  by  their  acrid  and  thorny  fruits. 
Self-elected  censors  on  all  the  talents  of  the  day,  they  magnanimously 
lounge  in  their  intrinsic  meanness  and  infamous  indolence,  ready  only 
to  assign  every  man  his  professional  merits,  and  proclaim  the  value 
of  every  printed  thought  This  is  of  course  the  best  umpire  one  can 
enjoy,  since  the  work  of  severe  judging,  if  nothing  else,  is  sure  to  be 
most  thoroughly  done.  The  laziest  are  always  the  most  captious  on 
the  enterprising,  and  they  who  are  of  the  least  profit  to  the  world 
themselves  are  sure  to  be  most  ambitious  in  depreciating  the  capaci- 
ties they  are  too  imbecile  to  emulate. 

'  Mr.  A.  is  a  very  taking  kind  of  a  preacher,  but  he  has  no  wisdom 
to  spare.  Mr.  B.  is  a  flashy  writer,  but  is  very  superficial.  Mr.  C. 
has  a  clever  way  of  using  what  he  knows,  but  his  acquirements,  es- 
pecially in  the  classics,  are  quite  limited.  That  book  of  D.'s  goes 
well,  they  say.  How  strange  that  the  pubic  will  patronize  sucK 
common-place  things,  and  leave  really  valuable  works  dead  lumber 
on  the  publisher's  hands !     By  the  way  that  theme  is  a  good  one,  if 
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it  was  only  handled  properly.  I  think  of  writing  a  book  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  have  meditated  profoundly  on  the  matter  these  ten  years/ 
And  so  the  snarling,  impertinent,  stultified  drone,  goes  on.  You 
never  hear  him  speak  kindly  of  any  body,  or  with  hearty  approval  of 
any  thin^.  Not  a  trace  of  sterling  worth  or  beneficent  influence  can 
be  found  in  all  his  past  career.  The  hour,  big  with  the  destinies  of 
empires,  when  his  superlative  profundity  is  to  be  developed,  has  not 
yet  arrived.  He  is  a  tremendous  man  in  the  infinitive  mood,  imper- 
fect tense  —  about  to  be  ! 

Such  a  scholar,  such  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  such  a  busy  servant 
in  the  grand  field  of  religious  enterprise  is  not  Dr.  Barnes  of  Phila- 
delphia. Of  all  his  brethren  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  the  press,  no  one 
of  this  age  perhaps,  exceeds  him  in  professional  industry  and  practi- 
cal usefulness.  He  has  published  more  volumes  than  many  divines 
have  written  sermons,  and  yet  is  an  excellent  pastor,  a  generous  critic, 
a  pleasing  preacher,  and  a  courteous  man.  It  would  seem  that  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  public  life,  he  accepted  as  his  motto  in  respect 
to  Christian  excellence  : 

'  No  rest,  no  pause,  till  all  her  graces  known, 
A  happy  habit  makes  each  grace  your  own.' 

With  body  and  mind,  that  with  the  rising  morn  arise,  Dr.  Barnes 
has  for  a  goodly  number  of  years  been  indefatigably  employed  in 
acquiring,  elaborating  and  distributing  evangelical  sentiments  among 
mankind.  By  this  means  he  may  not  only  '  claim  the  triumph  of  a 
lettered  heart,*  but  also  the  richer  meed  of  the  noblest  influence  over 
/the  most  extended  domain.  His  reviews,  introductions  to  standard 
authors,  printed  sermons,  notes  on  the  gospels,  and  other  works, 
literary,  polemical  and  exegetical,  have  pervaded  the  remotest  corners 
and  are  moulding  the  destinies  of  innumerable  minds.  He  believes 
with  Sharon  Turner,  that  *  intellect  and  industry  are  never  incompati- 
ble. There  is  more  wisdom,  and  will  be  more  benefit  in  combining 
them  than  scholars  like  to  believe,  or  than  the  common  world  imagine. 
Life  has  time  enough  for  both,  and  its  happiness  will  be  increased 
by  the  union.* 

This  harmonizes  with  the  sentiments  of  an  old  divine,  father  of  a 
distinguished  poet,  who  uses  the  word  prevent  in  its  Latin  sense. 
"We  refer  to  Dean  Young,  who  says  :  *  He  that  thinks  i/Z,  jyrevents 
the  tempter,  and  does  the  deviFs  business  fur  him ;  he  that  thinks 
TWthingt  tempts  the  tempter,  and  oflfers  him  possession  of  an  empty 
room  ;  but  he  that  thinks  religiotisli/,  defeats  the  tempter,  and  is  proof 
and  secure  against  all  his  assaults.' 

In  every  department  of  life,  vice  is  the  perpetual  concomitant  of 
indolence.  Waters  that  are  still,  soon  stagnate  and  breed  the  most 
noxious  malaria.  An  empty  mind  is  the  devil's  laboratory,  in  which 
the  most  deadly  concoctions  are  manufactured  and  difl*used.  Prince 
Eugene  said  to  a  friend,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  many  Potiphara'  wives,  to  all  of  whom  he  had  proved  a 
Joseph,  merely  because  he  had  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to.  The 
aurest  way  to  avoid  evil  snares  is  to  be  well  and  constantly  employed. 
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The  ancient  Brahmins  were  accustomed  to  sit  unmoved  under  a 
tree  in  stupid  gaze  at  a  speck  in  the  heavens,  imagining  that  Gtod 
was  8s  idle  as  they  were.  Many  moderns  are  employed  in  achieving 
about  the  same  degrees  of  dignity  and  use.  But  where  is  the  spot 
on  our  globe  that  looks  as  if  God  designed  it  for  the  paradise  of  lazy 
folks  ?  He  who  has  nothing  to  do,  has  no  business  to  live.  It  is  easy 
to  recognise  the  place  where  the  indolent  do  reside.  It  is  a  locality 
vividly  drawn  in  Proverbs :  *I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and 
by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding;  and,  lo  !  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof, 
and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw  and  con- 
sidered it  well ;  1  looked  upon  it  and  received  instruction.  Yet  a 
little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep;  so 
shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth;  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man  ' 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  language  of  the  same  author,  '  the  thoughts 
of  the  diligent  tend  only  to  plentoousness.'  Diligence  is  the  eternal 
prerequisite  to  prosperity  and  health.  Said  Swinnock,  '  Thou  mayeat 
as  well  expect  riches  to  rain  down  from  heaven  in  silver  showers,  as 
to  provide  for  thy  family  without  industry  in  thy  calling.' 

*  SuRK,  he  that  made  tis  with  such  Urge  ditcourte, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  GoD-Iike  reaaon 
To  nut  in  us  unused.' 

The  mental  faculties  contract  indolent  habits  with  as  much  facility 
as  the  physical.  When  one  begins  to  lean  on  others  for  support,  he 
will  soon  e!)d  by  being  incapable  of  either  supporting  others  or  him- 
self. Such  fickle  and  indolent  persons  stagger  about  with  a  tottering 
and  indecisive  step;  in  the  language  of  Solomon,  *  the  labor  of  the 
foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them,  because  he  knoweth  not  how  to  go 
to  the  city.'  They  flutter  from  one  object  to  another,  and  lounge  along 
at  hazard.  No  wind  to  them  is  favorable,  because  they  have  no  par- 
ticular harbor  in  view ;  no  star  is  propitious,  since  their  eye  is  fixed 
with  solicitude  on  none.  If  the  time  which  is  squandered  in  relaxing 
and  debasing  the  powers  of  both  body  and  mind,  were  employed  in 
fortifying  those  powers  in  healthful  discipline,  we  should  not  at  the 
years  of  maturity  be  at  a  loss  for  an  occupation,  nor  be  left  to  waste 
the  fire  of  fine  talent  which  industry  had  matured. 

Steel  is  ^sooner  destroyed  by  rust  than  by  use.  There  is  an  old 
Scottish  legend,  which  represents  the  spirit  that  serves  the  wizard  as 
being  by  necessity  constantly  employed ;  to  suspend  the  work  for  a 
moment  was  to  rend  the  enchantment.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
devotee  at  the  altar  of  superlative  excellence ;  the  boon  he  desires  is 
won  only  at  the  price  of  perpetual  toil.  But  most  persons  proceed 
as  if  they  expected  to  obtain  wisdom  as  Abu  Zeid  al  Hapan  de- 
clares some  Chinese  philosophers  thought  oysters  got  their  pearla, 
viz.,  by  gaping  ! 

Men  possessing  fine  opportunities  for  doing  good,  in  high  stations 
and  on  a  broad  scale,  are  still  disposed  to  sirik  into  the  same  supine 
and  ignoble  mode  of  procedure.    But  as  long  as  depraved  human 
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nature  exists  on  earth,  it  will  over  be  true  that  *  the  way  of  the  sloth- 
ful man  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns/  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Advancement 
of  Learning,  makes  the  following  comment  on  this  proverb :  *  Here 
10  lively  represented  how  laborious  sloth  proveth  in  the  end  ;  for  when 
things  are  deferred  to  the  last  instant,  and  nothing  prepared  before- 
hand, every  step  findeth  a  brier  or  an  impediment,  which  catcheth  or 
stoppelh.' 

Idleness  was  a  criminal  offence  at  Athens,  and  should  be  so  regarded 
everywhere,  since  *  drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee  hives.' 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  tells  us  of  a  classic  *  loafer*  who 
was  one  day  fined  for  this  offence,  and  who  was  greatly  condoled  by 
a  brother  idler  as  having  been  condemned  for  keeping  up  his  dignity. 
In  our  own  age  and  country  we  have  a  plenty  of  those  miserable 
'  swell-heads*  who  puff  and  strut  in  all  sorts  of  busy  idleness  just  ta 
keep  up  their  dignity ! 

Bancroft  records  the  fact  that  the  first  emigrants  to  the  northern 
colony  of  this  continent  were  all  working  men.  The  company  was 
winnowed  before  sailing;  and  all  servants  of  ill  life  were  discharged. 
They  were  not  a  '  mob  of  gentlemen  who  live  at  ease,*  but  were  the 
selectest  specimens  of  mankind.  *  No  idle  drone  may  live  among 
us,'  was  the  spiiit  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  dauntless  community, 
which  was  destined  to  turn  the  sterility  of  New-England  into  a  clus- 
ter of  wealthy  states. 

They  who  prefer  to  have  nothing  to  do  are  very  certain  to  do 
nothing  good.  Such  persons  hasten  the  period  when  they  will  be  in 
want,  and  roost  effectually  foreclose  the  beneficence  they  will  need. 
For,  as  Poole  has  said,  *  Men's  hearts  are  justly  hardened  against 
that  man,  who  by  his  own  sloth  and  wilfulness  hath  brought  himself 
to  want.  It  is  good  policy  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot ;  it  is  still 
better  to  adopt  Crom well's  procedure  in  this  respect,  and  make  the 
iron  hot  hy  striking.  The  master-spirit  who  can  rule  the  storm  is 
great,  but  he  is  much  greater  who  can  both  raise  and  rule  it.  To  at- 
tain that  grand  power,  one  must  possess  the  brave  and  indomitable 
soul  of  activity  which  prompted  JGdmund  Burke  to  exclaim  to  hb 
constituents  in  his  famous  speech  at  Bristol :  *  Applaud  us  when  we 
run  ;  console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer  us  when  we  recover;  but  let 
us  pass  on,  for  God*8  sake  !  let  us  pass  on  ! ' 

The  idler,  oppressed  with  those  aimless  and  useless  efforts  which 
are  actuated  only  by  self-conceit,  forgets  that  pride  confers  no  dignity, 
and  that  vanity  engenders  nothing  but  public  contempt.  Persons  of 
dull  and  languid  habits,  trail  themselves  sluggishly  through  life,  as  if 
some  loathsome  and  agonizing  viscus  clogged  every  movement,  and 
prevented  all  refreshing  repose.  Their  substance  is  nothing  but  the 
slime  of  indolence,  and  their  contracted  snail-path  is  covered  with 
their  own  pollution.  There  is  no  healthy  alacrity  in  them,  none  of 
that  vivacious  energy,  which  indicates  either  a  vigorous  body  or  a  for- 
cible mind.  They  drag  themselves  tardily  to  their  toil,  as  if  every 
joint  were  a  socket  of  torture,  and  touch  the  implements  of  industry 
as  timidly,  as  if  they  expected  their  effeminate  flesh  to  adhere  to 
whatever  it  handled.  Work  affords  them  no  joy ,^  and  duty  no  delight ; 
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:they  are  emasculated  of  all  manly  vigor,  and  have  buried  their  con- 
science in  the  putrescence  of  their  laziness.  *  They  are  a  sort  of 
perpetual  somnambulists,  walking  through  their  sleep  ;  moving  in  a 
•constant  mystery ;  looking  for  their  faculties,  and  forgetting  what  they 
are  looking  for;  not  able  to  find  their  work,  or  when  they  have  found 
their  work,  not  able  to  find  their  hands ;  doing  every  thing  dreamily, 
and  therefore  every  thing  confusedly  and  incompletely ;  their  work 
a  dream,  their  sleep  a  dream,  not  repose,  not  refreshment,  but  a  slum* 
berous  vision  of  rest,  a  dreamy  query  concerning  sleep  ;  too  late  for 
every  thing,  taking  their  passage  when  the  ship  has  sailed,  insuring 
their  property  when  the  house  is  burnt,  locking  the  door  when  the 
goods  are  stolen  ;  men  whose  bodies  seem  to  have  started  in  the  race 
of  existence  before  their  minds  were  ready,  and  who  are  always 
gazing  out  vacantly  as  if  they  expected  their  wits  were  coming  up 
by  the  next  arrival.' 

Lead  is  heavy,  gold  is  heavier,  and  platinum  among  the  metals,  is 
heaviest  of  all ;  but  take  the  kingdoms  of  creation  at  large,  that  which 
has  the  most  specific  gravity  to  make  earth  groan  and  heaven  weep, 
is  a  lazy  man.  Were  he  not  resisted  by  Omnipotence,  he  would  be 
an  effectual  clog  to  stop  the  wheels  of  enterprise,  the  car  of  salvation 
and  the  revolution  of  the  globe.  He  would  become  the  stand-point 
ef  immovable  stupidity  and  blasting  contagion  ;  the  focus  of  veno- 
mous evils  and  their  most  prolific  source  ;  the  chief  conduit  of  hell 
through  which  every  thing  vile  and  destructive  would  be  diffused 
over  worlds  arrested  in  silence,  skies  darkened  with  the  pall  of  uni- 
versal death,  and  an  universe  tumbling  to  pieces  without  a  single  trace 
of  the  beautiful  or  the  good. 

The  industry  of  many  persons,  blest  with  the  most  abundant  means 
for  self  murder,  is  performed  mainly  by  the  lower  half  of  their  head; 
the  teeth  are  busy,  while  for  all  useful  purposes  the  hands  are  idle, 
and  gastronomical  toil,  carried  on  by  force  in  a  body  in  general  un- 
employed, soon  oppresses  the  stomach  with  gloomy  acids  whi^h  dif- 
fuse sourness  of  all  sorts  all  over  the  person.  The  victim  is  dyspeptic, 
snappish,  disconsolate,  doomed.  The  best  practical  rules  for  secur- 
ing happy  health  are :  Keep  your  head  cool  with  temperance ;  your 
feet  warm  with  exercise  ;  and  if  you  grow  bilious  or  corpulent,  keep 
your  eyes  open,  and  your  mouth  shut.  '  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou 
*come  to  poverty,'  says  Solomon  ;  '  open  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  be 
satisfied  with  bread.'  We  are  to  use  slumber  only  as  *  tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer,'  and  as  a  preparative  for  ^oing  forth  to  our  work  and 
our  labor. 

The  passive  idler,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  is  the  most  difficult  to 
please.  Those  who  do  the  least  themselves  are  always  the  severest 
•critics  upon  the  noble  achievements  of  othera.  They  are  the  most 
acrimonious,  because  their  cynical  souls  are  least  purified  with  the 
healthful  agitation  of  exalted  emotions.  If  there  were  more  refined 
sensibility  in  the  world,  there  would  be  less  bickering  and  more  mu- 
tual love  and  magnanimous  commendation  in  the  heaits  of  mankind. 
We  must  desire  to  act,  and  act  vigorously,  to  be  happy.  This  is  the 
emotive  principle  of  the  soul,  and  the  ground  of  its  greatest  joy. 
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Happiness  resides  less  in  the  possession  of  its  objects  than  in  their 
attainment.  He  who  is  bom  on  a  throne  is  seldom  worthy  of  it,  or 
happy  in  the  sovereignty  which  chance  has  conferred,  instead  of 
bemg  by  personal  entej-prise  attained.  The  soul  always  in  action, 
always  agreeably  employed,  has  little  time  for  discontent,  and  much 
occasion  for  the  keenest  joy.  Hence  the  superior  pleasures  of  the 
virtuous  poor  compared  with  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  the  rich. 
The  party  who  dine  at  a  tavern,  are  vastly  more  joyous  than  those 
who  feast  in  splendid  misery  together  in  a  palace.  It  was  not  on  the 
tomb  of  CrcBSUS,  but  on  that  of  Baucis,  the  most  charming  epitaph 
of  antiquity  was  insciibed  : 

'  Hif  death  was  the  eTening  of  a  beautiful  day.' 

Antinomian  enmity  against  active  labors  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  commands  of  Christ,  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering 
mankind,  has  its  origin  in  inveterate  laziness  rather  than  in  the  im- 
maculate purity  or  practical  beneficence  of  its  theological  lore.  Said 
Bishop  Leighton, '  Holy  men  in  former  ages  did  wonders  in  conquer- 
ing the  world  and  themselves,  but  we,  unhappy,  degenerate,  drowsy 
creatures  as  we  are,  blush  to  hear  that  they  did  what  we  cannot  or 
win  not  do.  We  are  indeed  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  facts,  and 
rather  choose  to  deny  their  virtues,  than  to  confess  our  own  indolence- 
and  cowardice.' 

Thomson's  excuse  for  reposing  in  his  own  '  Castle  of  Indolence^ 
was,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do.  But  we  have  much  to  do  ;  a  soul  to 
MTe  —  a  heaven  to  win  for  ourselves  and  our  brethren  of  the  human 
race.  '  They  beckoned  to  their  partners  in  the  other  ship,  that  they 
ahould  come  and  help  them.'  On  this  Scripture,  old  Bishop  Hall 
remarks  :  '  There  are  other  ships  in  partnership  with  Peter;  he  doth 
not  fish  all  the  lake  alone.  There  cannot  be  a  better  improvement 
of  society  than  to  help  us  in  gain,  to  relieve  us  in  our  profitable  labors, 
to  draw  up  the  spiritual  draught  into  the  vessel  of  Christ  and  his 
church.  Wherefore  hath  Goo  given  us  partners,  but  that  we  should 
beckon  to  them  for  our  aid  in  our  necessary  occasions  ?  Neither 
doth  Simon  slacken  his  hand,  because  he  had  assistants.  What  shall' 
we  say  to  those  lazy  fishers,  who  can  set  others  to  the  drag,  while 
themselves  look  on  at  ease,  caring  only  to  feed  themselves  with  the 
fish,  not  willing  to  wet  their  hands  with  the  net  V 

Indolence,  like  all  the  vices  of  which  it  is  the  chief  patron,  brings 
its  own  punishment ;  its  liKless  torments  are  precursors  of  the  still 
more  excruciating  pangs  which  are  destined  to  crown  and  confirm • 
the  eternal  ruin  of  both  body  and  soul.  Speaking  of  Antony's  inter- 
view with  Cleopatra,  *  when  Venus  came  to  feast  with  Bacchus,  for 
the  benefit  of  Asia,'  the  ancient  historian  says,  that  *  then  the  veteran 
fell  into  every  idle  excess  of  puerile  amusement,  and  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  luxury,  what  Antipho  calls  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices,  the 
Mocrijice  of  time,*  But  Chiistianity  proclaims  another,  and  infinitely 
greater  catastrophe  —  the  loss  of  the  soul ! 

If  one  would  be  strong  in  body,  clear  in  intellect,  useful  in  time, 
and  happy  in  eternity,  he  must  do  something  more  than  '  sport  with' 
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Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  and  play  with  the  tangles  of  Nearea's  hair.' 
He  must  love  hard  working,  pure  living  and  exalted  thinking;  he 
must  cling  with  fondest  attachment  to  that  divine  pui-suit  which 
Dr.  Johnson  admirably  called  '  the  invisible  riot  of  the  mind»  that 
secret  prodigality  of  being,  secure  from  detection,  and  fearless  of  re- 
proach/ The  luxury  of  chaste  thought  and  beneficent  action  is  the 
noblest  this  side  of  paradise  —  is 

'  Heaven  on  earth  begun  and  glory  in  the  bud.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  retribution  which  attends  vice  and  indolence 
here,  and  will  hereafter  avenge  them  in  eternal  wo,  is  both  certain  and 
terrific. 

If  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  writer's  *  Proverbs  for  the  People/ 
he  will  recognise  in  the  above  sentiment  a  resemblance  to  a  chapter 
therein  on  *  The  Slothful  Self- Murdered.'  It  is  a  pitiable  class  of 
persons,  quite  too  numerous  among  both  laity  and  clergy.  But  Dr. 
Barnes  is  not  one  of  them.  Believing  that  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge clarifies  mental  vision,  and  enables  its  possessor  the  better  to 
see,  that  he  may  more  soundly  know  and  usefully  toil,  he  has  recorded 
himself  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  '  God's  workman.'  Thus  he 
has  won  a  higher  throne,  and  a  crown  that  shines  over  wider  regions 
than  ordinary  sovereigns  can  command  ;  for  with  an  industrious  mind 
and  agile  pen  he  works  not  only  by  action,  but  by  meditation ;  not 
only  by  his  living  speech,  but  alsq,  like  thunder,  by  an  echo,  resound- 
ing from  the  press  through  every  vale  and  along  every  mountain 
range. 

Learning,  hoarded  selfishly  for  its  own  sake,  is  pedantic  trifling 
only  ;  but  when  rendered  supple  and  powerful  by  sanctified  ambition^ 
it  supplies  irresistible  energy  to  the  practically  strong,  as  steel  armof, 
which  upon  the  effeminate  is  a  burden,  crippling  the  body  it  was  made 
to  defend,  girded  about  the  manly  warrior  is  at  once  an  appropriate 
ornament  and  impervious  defence.  Milton  doubtless  drew  more 
beauties  fV'om  his  knowledge  than  Shakspeare  did  from  his  ignorance. 
John  Angell  James  well  observes  :  '  Learning,  as  an  ultimate  object 
and  for  its  own  sake,  is  infinitely  below  the  ambition  of  a  holy  and 
devoted  servant  of  Christ  ;  but  learning  employed  to  invigorate  the 
intellect,  to  enrich  the  imagination,  to  cultivate  the  taste,  to  give  power 
to  thought,  and  variety  to  illustration ;  to  add  to  the  skill  and  energy 
with  which  we  wield  the  weapons  of  our  warfare,  is  in  some  cases 
indispensable,  and  in  all  invaluable.  Ui^appily  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  those  who  have  made  large  acquisitions  in  varied  learning,  and 
acquired  a  scientific,  philosophic  or  literary  taste,  to  yield  to  the  se- 
ductions of  the  objects  of  their  pursuits,  and  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  there 
is  one  man  to  be  admired,  envied,  and  imitated  above  all  others,  it  is 
he  who  has  baptized  large  classic  and  scientific  acquirements  at  the 
font  of  Christianity ;  has  surrendered  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  gathered  them  up  into  the  nerve  of  his  streneth,  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  To  hear  such  a  man  chastening  and  guiding,  but  not 
checking  or  freezing  the  gushing  utterances  of  a  full  heart,  by  the 
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rules  of  genuine  eloquence ;  and  warnning  and  sanctifying  the  finest 
specimens  of  rhetoric  by  the  glow  of  a  soul  on  fire  with  the  passion 
of  love  to  God  and  souls ;  to  see  the  genius  of  Tully  and  Demos- 
thenes clothing  themselves  with  the  mantle  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John, 
and  under  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  employing  all  its  resources 
of  diction  and  of  metaphor,  to  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
is  an  object  of  surpassing  interest :  to  such  preachers  we  can  almost 
fancy  that  not  only  men,  but  angels,  must  listen  with  delight.' 

Dr.  Barnes  is  most  widely  known  for  his  annotations  on  various 
portions  of  the  Bible.  In  these  works  he  has  evidently  aimed  more 
at  being  intelligent  and  instructive  than  to  be  either  dogmatical  or 
dubious.  We  are  told  that  Cocceius  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule  of  interpretation  in  theology,  that  the  words  and  phrases  of 
Scripture  are  'to  be  understood  in  every  sense  of  which  they  are 
susceptible ;  that  is,  that  they  actually  signify  every  thing  that  they 
can  possibly  signify.  Some  interpreters,  in  their  philological  and 
exegetical  profundity,  go  farther  than  the  Leyden  Professor  did ; 
they  deduce  from  the  text  not  only  every  thing  that  it  can  possibly 
signify,  but  oflen  a  great  deal  more  ;  they  not  unfrequently  make  it 
bear  a  signification  directly  opposite  to  what  it  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  express.  The  attenuated  wisdom  of  such  commentators, 
while  it  is  much  more  ethereal,  is  by  no  means  so  sensible  as  the 
distinction  made  by  the  analytical  divine  who  divided  bread  into 
white  bread,  brown  bread  and  French  rolls. 

Natural  philosophers  have  labored  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the  in- 
finite ductility  of  gold.  Leaden  expositors  have  hammered  out  and 
wire-drawn  a  much  more  extended  demonstration.  *  What  a  gift,' 
says  Fuller,  *  had  John  Halsebach,  Professor  at  Vienna,  in  tedious- 
ness,  who,  being  to  expound  the  Prophet  Isaiah  to  his  auditors,  read 
twenty-one  years  on  the  first  chapter,  and  yet  finished  it  not  !*  This 
Surely  was  no  hasty  preparation  for  a  learned  undertaking ;  but  the 
Vienna  divine  must  yield  the  palm  of  cautious  research,  classic 
erudition  and  elaborate  completeness,  to  the  Rabbi  Chananiah.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  latter  that  when  he  unde  rtook  to  write  a  commen- 
tary upon  a  part  of  Ezekiel,  he  required  ^he  Jews  to  supply  him 
with  three  hundred  tons  of  oil  for  the  use  of  his  lamp,  while  be 
should  be  engaged  in  it.  It  is  a  mighty  amount  of  stationery  and 
patience  such  men  are  born  to  devour.  Their  death  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  special  mark  of  the  Almighty's  displeasure  ;  perhaps 
justly,  considering  what  an  awful  amount  of  learned  nonsense  has 
been  inflicted  on  mankind.  John  Fellows  published  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Reverend  John  Gill,  D.  D.,  in  which  he  exclaims  : 

'  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I    Lord,  when  will 
Thine  anger  cenae  f    The  great,  the  learned  Gill 
Now  pale  and  breathless  lies  I' 

It  was  indeed  sad  business,  altogether ;  but  we  always  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  with  a  contemporary  of  the  great  defunct :  '  Was  this 
sufficient  cause  for  raising  such  an  outciy  in  Zion,  and  calling  on 
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lier  Bons  and  daughters  to  weep  and  wail  as  if  the  Day  of  Judgment 
were  come  V 

The  exegetical  disquisitions  and  explanatory  notes  which  Dr. 
Barnes  has  published  are  generally  of  sufficient  brevity,  leamin?  and 
clearness  for  all  practical  purposes.  They  are  neither  pedantically 
dull  nor  insipidly  obscure,  but  seem  to  have  been  wntten  on  the 
principle,  that 

*  Right  erer  reiguM  its  stated  bounds  between. 
And  taste,  like  morals,  lores  the  golden  mean.' 

About  the  year  1400,  a  Prussian  poet,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  sang  in  old  Prussian  the  heroic 
achievements  of  the  ancient  warriors  of  the  country  ;  nobody  under- 
stood him,  and  one  hundred  empty  walnuts  were  given  to  him  by 
way  of  reward.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  more  than  the 
nuthors  of  many  a  huge  tome  deserve.  They  are  so  excruciatingly 
minute,  that  they  contract  the  soul  of  the  reader  beyond  all  power 
of  enlarged  comprehension  before  they  have  done  with  him,  as 
though  a  contact  with  their  profound  stupidity  and  infinitesimal  par- 
ticularism had,  torpedo-liko,  numbed  thought.  Such  wiseacres, 
whose  original  capacities  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pettiness 
of  their  pursuits,  are  as  unfitted  for  the  department  of  biblical  in- 
struction as  the  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers  is  incompetent  to  por- 
tray impressive  history,  or  commemorate  dignified  events.  Tneir 
laborious  dribbling  is  of  transient  influence  at  best;  and  soon,  very 
soon,  it  will  be  said  of  their  most  enduring  works,  that '  Time's  gray 
wing  has  winnowed  all  away.' 

Dr.  Barnes  is  not  only  a  judicious  annotator  on  divine  revelation, 
but  he  is  an  eloquent  writer  on  human  freedom.  He  thinks  that 
'  man  may  not  hide  what  God  would  teach/  and  both  writes  and 
speaks  as  if  he  had  consecrated  the  most  industrious  use  of  all  his 
best  faculties  to  impart  the  highest  truths  to  the  largest  numbers. 
He  is  not  ambitious  to  sit  idly  in  '  the  marble  porch  where  Wisdom 
wont  to  teach  with  Socrates  and  Tully,'  while  myriads  of  immortal 
beings,  ignorant  of  a  much  loflier  wisdom,  are  rushing  down  to 
ruin.  As  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  position  is  higher,  his  con- 
ceptions of  rights  and  duties  nobler ;  and  therefore  he  pants  perpe- 
tually to  *  breathe  the  Paradisial  air  around  the  universal  whole,* 
feeling  that  '  he  hath  only  half  a  heart  who  loves  not  all.*  He  is  as 
athletic  as  he  is  industnous,  perpetually  vigorous  and  free ;  because 
in  early  manhood  he  learned  to  draw  much  of  his  potency  from  the 
free  soil  of  his  country,  as  Antaeus  gained  new  strength  from  contact 
with  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  ;  but  the  beams  blended  in  his 
higher  professional  radiance  are  contributed  less  from  physical  nature 
than  from  moral  principle  and  religious  truth.  Even  pagan  scholars 
had  very  just  conceptions  of  the  degrading  tendency  of  every  form 
of  vassalage.  Said  Longinus :  '  All  other  qualifications  you  may 
find  among  people  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a 
slave  become  an  orator.  He  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  His 
^spirit  being  effectually  broken,  the  timorous  vassal  will  still  be  upper- 
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most ;  the  babit  of  subjection  continually  overawes  and  beats  down 
bis  genius ;  for,  according  to  Homer, 

'  Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away.' 

*  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  cases  in  whicb  dwarfs  are  kept  not  only 
prevent  the  future  growth  of  those  who  are  enclosed  in  them,  but 
diminish  what  bulk  they  already  have,  by  too  close  constriction  of 
their  parts.  So  slavery,  be  it  never  so  easy,  yet  is  slavery  still,  and 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  prison  of  the  soul,  and  the  public 
dungeon.^ 

In  the  same  section  of  the  *  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,'  from  whicb 
the  above  extract  is  taken,  we  find  a  beautiful  and  just  picture  of  the 
happy  influence  of  a  free  government,  which  Longinus  considers  as 
'the  Nurse  of  True  Genius,  Great  writers,'  he  adds,  *  will  be  found 
only  in  this  sort  of  government,  with  which  they  flourish  and  triumph, 
or  decline  and  die.  Liberty  produces  fine  sentiments  in  men  of 
genius ;  it  invigorates  their  hopes,  excites  an  honorable  emulation,, 
and  inspires  an  ambition  and  thirst  of  excelling ;  and  what  is  more, 
in  free  states  there  are  prizes  to  be  gained,  which  are  worth  contend- 
ing for.  Thus  the  natural  faculties  of  the  orators  are  sharpened  and 
polished  by  continual  practice  ;  and  the  liberty  of  their  thoughts,  as  ia 
reasonable  to  expect,  shines  out  conspicuously  in  the  liberty  of  their 
debates^' 

Many  who  occupy  the  watch-towers  of  our  Zion  seem  to  be  the 
Rabbis  of  the  ancient  law,  and  not  Christians  of  the  reign  of  erace;. 
they  are  the  apostles  of  the  past,  and  not  the  prophets  of  the  future. 
But  Dr.  Barnes  is  not  of  this  stamp.  He  does  not  believe  that  science 
is  the  corrupter  of  morality,  or  that  knowledge  is  the  ruin  of  nations. 
The  enjoyment  of  universal  rights  he  regards  as  the  true  basis  of  en- 
during safety,  not  the  mere  intellectual  development,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  such  or  such  a  faculty,  but  a  clear  underatanding  of  each  and 
all  actual  privileges  and  positions  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  all  —  a 
wise  comprehension  of  the  divers  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,, 
which  every  rational  creature  is  called  to  regulate  and  enjoy.  Po- 
litical capacity  and  religious  rights  dwell  only  where  these  conditions 
meet,  and  are  combined ;  and  no  true  freedom  exists  where  they  are 
withheld  from  any  portion  of  mankind.  Living  in  an  age  of  revolu- 
tions, when  the  predominant  parties  of  the  day  try  to  stop  at  certain 
limits  at  which  they  have  fixed  right  Bind  justifc,  while  those  who  fol- 
low crush  them  under  foot,  and  overleap  those  arbitrary  boundaiies, 
as  in  a  charge  of  cavalry,  the  last  squadron  tramples  down  the  first,, 
if  it  happens  to  pause  —  this  divine,  with  the  noblest  conservatism, 
would  secure  the  best  welfare  of  all  by  a  timely  impartation  of  salu- 
tary blessings  to  each.  He  would  equalize  rights  by  equalizing  as 
nearly  as  possible  intellects,  feeling  that  the  highest  obligation  of 
every  public  man  in  this  age  is  to  contribute  his  best  endeavors  in 
efforts  to  raise  the  masses  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed and  sanctified  civilization. 
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'  BsAUTT,  Good,  and  Knowledge,  are  three  siBten 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Liring  together  under  the  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  teara. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  hour  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common  earth, 
Moulded  by  God,  and  tempered  with  the  teara 
Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man.' 

We  have  glanced  at  Dr.  Barnes  in  the  double  light  of  biblical  com* 
xnentator  and  ethical  writer.  In  the  third  place,  let  us  contemplate 
him  a  moment  as  a  sermonizer.  Unity  of  import,  discreet  adaptap 
tion,  and  palpable  good  taste,  we  think  are  the  most  marked  featuret 
of  his  pulpit  productions. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  lucid  and  forcible  unity  of  purpose  in  the  dis- 
courses he  presents  to  instruct  the  minds  and  improve  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  This  is  a  quality  of  fundamental  importance  'even  by 
the  bad  commended,  while  they  leave  its  track  untrod.'  If  the  chain 
18  broken,  and  the  fragments  are  scattered  about  here  and  thefe,  it  is 
certain  no  lightning  can  travei'se  it  with  appropriate  effect.  Too 
many  preachers,  it  would  seem,  labor  to  promote  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, as  Frankenstein,  in  the  romance,  sought  after  the  principle  of 
life  —  in  the  charnel-house;  there  groping  for  vitality  in  the  midst  of 
corruption,  putting  together  limbs  belonging  to  different  bodies,  and 
thus  setting  before  the  world  as  a  homogeneous  existence,  from  an 
odd  compound  of  legs,  arms,  and  eyes,  belonging  to  others  who  long 
since  'shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.'  But  no  galvanized  corpse  —  no 
pie-nic  of  different  dead  bodies,  collated  by  laziness  and  pedantry, 
can  do  the  work  of  a  spontaneously  vitalized  and  powerfully  concen- 
trated sennon.  Concerning  such  productions,  as  void  of  sense  as  of 
symmetry,  it  can  never  be  said,  with  the  exactest  justice,  as  Lermi- 
nier  says  of  the  reading  of  the  history  of  Herodotus  at  the  Olympic 
Ghones :  '  Greece  trembled  and  Thucydides  wept.'  Dr.  Barnes  sees 
what  is  in  his  text  before  he  begins  to  elucidate  its  particular  mean- 
ing, and  then  proceeds  to  his  work  with  severe  unison  of  manner  and 
clearness  of  exposition,  as 

'When  HeaTen's  lisht 
Pours  itself  on  the  page,  like  prophecy 
On  time,  nnglooming  all  its  mighty  meanings.' 

The  second  prominent  trait  in  the  preaching  of  this  divine  is  a  wise 
adaptation  of  tne  means  he  employs  to  the  end  he  would  attain.  An 
excellent  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  speaks  on  this  wise : 

'  What  is  good  preaching  ?  Alas,  how  many  answers  would  be  given  to  this  question !  And 
Tet  is  not  the  true  answer  —  the  preaching  by  which  souls  are  saTed  T  Then,  the  best  preach* 
mg  must  be  that  by  which  the  greatest  number  of  souls  are  saved.  In  order  to  that  end,  how- 
ever, men  must  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  pulpit ;  and  to  bring  the  greatest  number 
of  men  within  that  sphere  is  the  design  of  Dr.  Vauohan  in  his  treatise,  (on  the  Modem  Pulpit,) 
and  it  is  ours.  In  one  word,  what  we  specifically  want  in  the  modem  pulpit  is — adaptation. 
Now  we  have  read  a  good  deal  in  our  time,  not  more  than  enough,  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
fhe  efforts  of  the  pulpit  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  to  man's  moral  nature,  to  hia  ac* 
tual  condition  as  fallen,  guiltv.  wretched,  and  exposed  to  future  punishment.  And  not  seldom 
have  we  read  most  seasonalJe  injunctions,  addressed  to  our  young  ministers,  on  the  personal 
adaptation  of  their  discourses  to  Uie  condition  of  individual  men.  All  this  we  regard  as  of  equal 
importance  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conceivable  circumstances.  But,  at  present  our  aim  is  toez- 
cite  as  much  attention  as  we  can  to  the  trath  — that  along  with  these  general  and  fixed  ada|rt»> 
tions,  there  is  required  a  constantly  varying  adaptation  to  the  constantly  progresaive  chasgea  of 
society.' 
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The  writer  then  goes  on  to  explain  what  he  means  by  this  varying 
adaptation  of  the  pulpit  to  the  advancement  in  society,  in  reference 
to  one  portion  of  it —  the  working  classes : 

*  Education  U  raising  these  great  massei  of  the  communitj  into  higher  degrees  of  intellectual 
culture.  New  powers  are  at  work  ■  Incredible  facilities  are  multiplied  for  diffusing  knowledge, 
spreading  opinions,  and  increasing  the  number  of  thinkers.  Now  in  such  an  age,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  views  of  society,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  evangelical  preachers  to  adnpt  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  not,  as  this  talented  writer  would  be  among  the 
last  to  suggest,  by  withdrawing  from  the  pulpit  the  irreat  themes  of  the  mediatory  system,  and 
substituting  for  them  philosophic  truth,  or  a  rationalized  ffospcl.  but  by  such  a  general  line  of 
«onduct  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  a  growingly  enlightened  age.  and  such  a  strain 
of  preaching  as  shall  lay  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  bring  it  under  that  doctrine,  which,  and 
which  only,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  nalvation.  Let  there  be  a  just  estimate  formed,  and  which 
to  be  Just  cannot  be  a  low  one,  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  common  people;  a  judicious  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  their  real  wants  and  reasonable  wishes;  a^studioas  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  the  multitude  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  sanctuaries  of  rRliieion.  which  they 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  deserted ;  an  assiduous  endeavor  to  connect  the  functions  of  the 

f»Bstor  with  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  people.  For  these  purposes  let  there  be  correct  in* 
brmation  of  their  state  of  intellect,  their  prevailing  habits,  their  pecoliar  temptations,  their 
literary  tendencies  and  aspirations  as  to  the  books  they  read  —  let  there  be  all  this,  but  then  let 
it  be  only  as  so  much  power  put  forth  to  brin;;  these  masses  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel. 
Oh,  it  were  a  noble  triumph  of  the  modern  pulpit  to  see  men  of  strong  principle,  ami  self-con- 
trolling wisdom,  gathering  round  them  the  most  boisterous  elements  of  our  social  atmosphere, 
conducting  the  lightnings  with  which  its  darkest  thunder-clouds  are  charged,  nnd  showing  to  the 
nation  they  have  saved  that  the  preaching  of  Uie  cross  is  still  the  *  power  of  Qoo.' ' 

Our  own  countryman,  Dr.  Griffin,  said  in  a  sermon  to  theological 
students :  *  My  dear  brethren,  why  are  we  not  more  impressive  1 
Theology  affords  the  best  field  for  tender,  solemn  and  sublime  elo- 
quence. The  most  august  objects  are  presented ;  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  are  discussed ;  the  most  tender  motives  are  urged. 
OoD  and  angels ;  the  treason  of  Satan ;  the  creation,  ruin,  and  re- 
covery of  a  world ;  the  incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and  reign  of 
the  Son  of  Goo  ;  the  day  of  judgment;  a  burning  universe;  an  eter- 
nity ;  a  heaven  and  a  hell  —  all  pass  before  the  eye.  What  are  the 
petty  dissensions  of  the  states  of  Greece,  or  the  ambition  of  Philip  ; 
what  are  the  plots  and  victories  of  Rome,  or  the  treason  of  Cataline, 
compared  with  this?  If  ministers  were  sufficiently  qualified  by  edu- 
cation, study,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  if  they  felt  their  subject  as  much 
as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  did,  they  would  be  the  most  eloquent 
men  on  earth,  and  would  be  so  esteemed  wherever  congenial  minds 
were  found.'  But  it  is  certain,  that  in  our  day  the  practical  power  of 
the  pulpit  does  not  comport  with  the  above  representation  of  its  use. 
*  Well,  Master  Jackson,  said  his  minister,  walking  homeward  from 
church  with  a  simple-minded  and  constant  attendant ;  '  well.  Master 
Jackson,  Sunday  must  be  a  blessed  day  of  rest  for  you,  who  work  so 
hard  all  the  week  !  And  you  make  a  good  use  of  the  day,  for  you 
are  always  present  at  preaching.'  *  Ay,  Sir,*  replied  Jackson,  *it  is 
indeed  a  blessed  day ;  I  works  hard  enough  all  the  week,  and  then  I 
<iomes  to  church  o'  Sundays,  and  sets  me  down,  and  lays  my  legs  up, 
and  thinks  o'  nothing.' 

If  one  has  not  the  gifl  to  win  attention,  where  is  the  mystery  of  his 
failing  to  do  good  1  Pulpit  eloquence  that  is  most  attractive,  even  to 
the  most  cultivated  minds,  and  which  is  especially  influential  on  the 
popular  heart,  is  embodied  in  brief,  striking,  familiar  illustrations  and 
appeals,  ensouled  with  common  sense  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Says  the 
homely,  but  forcible  Doolittle  : 
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'  The  eyeing  of  eternity  should  make  us  ministers  painful  and  dili- 
gent in  our  studies  to  prepare  a  message  of  such  weight  as  we  come 
about,  when  preaching  to  men  concerning  everlasting  mattere,  and 
should  especially  move  us  to  be  plain  in  our  speech,  that  even  the 
capacity  of  the  weakest  in  the  congregation,  that  hath  an  eternal  Boul, 
that  must  be  damned  or  saved,  might  understand  in  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  what  we  mean,  and  aim,  and  drive  at.  It  hath  made  me 
tremble  to  hear  some  soar  aloft,  that  knowing  men  might  know  their 
parts,  whilst  the  meaner  sort  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  it;  and 
put  their  matter  in  such  a  dress  of  words,  in  such  a  style  so  composed, 
that  the  most  stand  looking  at  the  preacher  in  the  face,  and  hear  a 
sound,  but  know  not  what  he  saith,  and  while  he  doth  pretend  to  feed 
them,  doth  indeed  starve  them.  Would  a  man  of  any  bowels  of  com- 
passion go  from  a  prince  to  a  condemned  man,  and  tell  him  in  such  a 
language  that  he  should  not  understand,  the  condition  upon  which  the 
prince  would  pardon  him,  and  then  the  poor  man  lose  his  life  because 
the  proud  and  haughty  messenger  must  show  his  knack  in  delivering 
his  message  in  Jine  English,  which  the  condemned  man  could  not  un- 
derstand V 

To  unity  of  design,  and  discrete  adaptation.  Dr.  Barnes  adds  pal- 
pable good  taste,  as  the  third  leading  cliaracteristic  of  his  sermons. 
He  never  fails  in  a  proper  regard  to  externals ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evidently  his  ambition  not  to  seek  the  appearance  of  vigor  by  violent 
motions,  or  the  air  of  elegance  by  extravagant  display.  Every  dis- 
course is  written  with  an  earnest  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  hearer 
some  impoitant  doctrine,  invested  with  a  lofly  and  chaste  beauty. 
Entering  with  sober  zeal,  on  the  cultivation  of  researches  that  may 
guide  the  hand,  without  imposing  fettere  upon  its  freedom,  he  care- 
fully elaborates  each  member  of  the  perfected  argument  as  if  he  felt 
that  mental  shallowness  would  not  insure  attractive  variety,  nor  care- 
lessness of  execution  compensate  the  absence  of  original  force.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  the  advantage  of  sometimes  presenting  *  truth 
severe  by  fairy  fiction  drest ;'  but  he  more  habitually  acts  on  the  wise 
maxim  of  the  poet :  *  Genius  again  correct  with  science  sage  !' 

A  late  critic,  speaking  of  a  certain  florid  writer,  says :  *  In  ancient 
times  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  Parnassus  was  hard  to  climb,  and 
its  top  almost  inaccessible.  But  in  modem  times,  we  seem  to  have 
made  a  beaten  cartway  over  it,  and  where  is  the  man  who  cannot 
travel  it  without  difliculty  or  danger  1  Helicon  was  once  represented 
as  a  scanty  stream,  and  happy  was  he  who  could  get  a  draught  of  it 
But  now  it  has  become  so  bold  a  river^that  every  plough-boy  in  the 
field  of  science  can  water  his  horses  at  it.  Inspiration  descends  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  fog,  and  the  beclouded  fancy  which  paints  a  mon- 
ster, while  it  aims  at  sketching  nattire,  is  admired  for  the  boldness  and 
wildness  of  its  thoughts. 

'  His  metaphors,  generally  speaking,  are  too  far-fetched.  He  shows 
more  of  the  scholar  than  the  man,  and  none  but  a  scholar  can  under- 
stand his  productions.  He  pleases  the  refined  taste  of  the  critic,  but 
cannot  strike  the  master-springs  of  the  human  heart     His  poetry  is 
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loaded  with  cumbrous  epithets.  He  dazzles  us  with  his  splendor, 
but  he  does  not  warm  us  with  the  blaze  of  his  genius.  Like  a  glit- 
tering sword  brandished  in  a  sunbeam,  he  flashes  light  into  your  eyes, 
without  communicating  any  of  the  heat  of  that  luminary.  I  love  an 
author  who  converges  the  rays  of  thought  till  they  bum  in  a  focus. 

'  The  ancients  heaped  flowers  on  the  dead,  but  gave  a  simple  gar- 
land of  oak  to  the  living  hero.  I  admire  their  taste.  Let  the  servile 
imitator  deck  his  lifeless  page  with  a  profusion  of  epithets.  They 
keep  the  corpse  out  of  sight.  But  genius  can  give  the  spark  of  life, 
the  bloom  of  health,  the  lightning  eye,  the  majesty  of  form,  and  the 
gloyv  of  thought,  to  her  productions.  What  need,  then,  of  orna- 
ment V 

This  excess  of  oi-nament.  Dr.  Bai*nes'  native  good  taste  avoids. 
While  not  incapable  of  high  rhetorical  embellishment,  he  prefers  to 
deal  with  more  substantial  material,  and  especially  regards  the  coun- 
sel so  appropriate  to  pulpit  preparations,  given  in  the  following  lines  : 

'  Bdt  sparingly  thy  earth-bom  stores  unfold, 
Nor  load  with  gems,  nor  lace  with  tawdry  gold  ; 
Rare  things  alone  are  dear  in  custom's  eye, 
They  lose  their  value  as  they  multiply.' 

The  discourses  of  most  of  what  are  called  popular  preachers,  are 
generally  descriptive,  not  reflective ;  they  are  agreeable  but  not  in- 
structive. Ben  Jonsorj,  in  a  happy  phrase,  called  bell-ringing,  *  the 
poetry  of  steeples ;'  one  would  like  to  know  what  epithets  he  would 
apply  to  the  less  harmonious  jingling  heard  in  too  many  churches  of 
our  day.  It  would  require  terms  less  euphonic,  to  characterize  the 
shrill  and  furious  expre.^sion  of  useless  and  senseless  wordiness 
which  is  so  often  substituted  for  the  burning  accents  of  pertinent  and 
irrepressible  meaning.  The  more  unpretending,  quiet  and  natural 
the  style,  the  more  impressive  will  be  the  efiect.  Ostentatious  bril- 
liancy, or  display  of  power,  put  forth  as  such,  is  sure  to  injure  the 
efiect. 

The  language  commonly  employed  by  Dr.  Barnes,  is  '  distinct  and 
clear  as  any  muse*s  tongue  could  speak,'  is  enlivened  by  a  zeal  that 
flows  warm  and  eager  from  his  bosom,  and  these  traits,  coalescing  in 
his  best  performances,  render  him  '  stronger  than  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  armed  in  proof*  When  we  are  describing  any  thing  in 
which  we  feel  a  real  interest,  those  features  will  instinctively  be  made 
the  most  prominent  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  matter  told. 
Hence  he  who  is  the  most  natural,  is  always  the  most  forcible.  That 
is  the  best  style  whereby  thought  is  clothed  with  the  least  possible 
encumbrance,  as  the  Greeks  draped  their  statues;  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  invest  what  is  intrinsically  beautiful  with  robes  and  jewels 
which  conceal  more  than  they  adorn.  True  sublimity  in  sentiment  is 
calm,  rather  than  boisterous,  and  is  less  clearly  traced  in  the  cry  to 
the  mountains,  '  fall  on  us,'  and  to  the  hills,  '  cover  us,'  than  in  the 
serene  self  possession  of  the  prophecy :  '  And  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  thb  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God.'  In  de- 
scription the  same  principle  holds,  whether  it  relates  to  vivid  light  or 
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the  universal  gloom  spread  over  nature  before  a  tempest,  so  nobly 
portrayed  by  Shakspeara: 

*  And  af  we  often  tee,  againet  a  storm, 
A  silence  In  the  heavens,  the  wrack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  itself 
As  hush  as  death  ;  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Does  rend  the  region.' 

The  essentials  of  all  good  preaching,  are  warmth,  energy,  tenderness, 
pathos,  chaste  language,  and  the  highest  spirituality  of  sentiment. 
All  oratory,  to  be  widely  and  enduringly  profitable,  must  be  suited 
to  its  age  and  to  its  auditories.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  '  The 
eloquence  of  Bossuet,  lofly  and  massive  as  it  was,  would  not  have- 
melted  as  Whitefield's  did  the  miners  of  Cornwall ;  nor  would  the 
sentiments  of  Fenelon,  with  his  silvery  elocution,  have  fallen  with 
the  same  power  on  an  English  multitude,  as  the  shrill  declamation  of 
Wesley.  Though  we  were  able  to  call  fi-om  the  dead  Bourdaloue, 
serious,  logical,  cold  and  clear ;  or  Massillon,  full  of  fervor  and 
pathos  ;  we  cannot  bring  back  their  age,  their  church,  their  ceremo- 
nies and  their  congregations.  The  solemn  mass ;  the  deep-toned 
choir ;  the  couitly  audience ;  the  lofly  pillars,  and  the  fretted  aisles, 
were  all  proper  concomitants  of  their  eloquence  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
eloquence  which  we  most  need.'  The  great  demand  of  our  day  is 
for  an  increased  number  of  well  furnished  minds  in*the  pulpit,  hearts 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  fearful  responsibility,  equipped  with  the 
everlasting  power  of  spiritual  truth,  each  one  resolved  to  do  his  part 
among  the  grand  agencies  which  Goo  has  appointed  to  renovate 
and  bless  mankind.  We  want  good  mon  and  true,  who  will  cherish 
large  and  generous  views,  live  above  sectarian  strife,  and  exert  in 
all  quarters,  over  all  classes,  an  influence  which,  like  the  shadow  of 
the  apostle,  shall  bless  wherever  it  falls.  Would  God  that  we 
might  see  more  of  that  devoted  class  who  are  too  intent  on  doing 
good  to  pause  complaisantly  to  be  admired.  That  is  the  most  elo- 
quent preaching,  which  elicits  few  compliments,  but  impels  to  the 
performance  of  many  good  deeds.  Said  one  of  the  best  orators  of 
antiquity :  *  If  you  have  leisure  to  praise  me,  I  speak  to  no  pur- 
pose.* 

Dr.  Barnes  is  quite  an  impressive  speaker,  but  his  eloquence  is  of 
the  Ulysses  stamp  ;  elaborate,  conciliatory,  and  argumentative,  rather 
than  impassioned  and  turbulent.  It  appeals  more  to  the  reason  than 
the  passions  ;  but  always  possesses  enough  of  the  graces  of  literature 
and  evangelical  unction  to  give  it  a  high  intellectual  and  moral 
charm. 

Whatever  may  be  the  grade  this  divine  holds  as  an  effective 
speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  model  of  professional  in- 
dustry, he  is  excelled  by  none.  With  incessant  labor,  he  has  ac- 
quired an  influence,  not  less  salutary  and  enduring  for  having  been 
slowly  and  by  self- culture  gained.  Said  Lord  Bacon,  '  Heat  gotten 
by  degrees,  with  motion  and  exercise,  is  more  natural  and  stays 
longer  by  one,  than  what  is  gotten  all  at  once  by  coming  to  the 
fire.     Goods  acquired  by  industry  prove  commonly  more  lasting^ 
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thaii  lands  by  descent/  Our  talented  and  toilsome  countryman  has 
done  much  as  a  preacher,  is  still  doing  a  good  deal  as  a  pastor,  but 
his  most  comprehensive  and  lasting  usefulness  is  connected  with  hb 
wide- spreading  books.  In  him,  through  the  agency  of  the  press,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  the  truth,  that 

*Ths  soul  begetteth  sbadowi  of  itsolf 
Which  do  outllTe  their  author :  aod  are  more 
Substantial  than  all  nature,  and  tho  red  ' 

Realitiea  of  flef  h  aod  blood,  as  echo 
la  longer,  louder,  further  than  the  Toice 
Of  man  can  thunder,  or  bia  ear  report/ 
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I  TuiNK  we  faint  and  weep  more  than  is  manly ; 

I  think  we  more  mistrust,  than  Christians  should 

Because  the  earth  we  cling  to  interposes 

Aqd  hides  the  lower  orbit  of  the  sun. 

We  have  no  faith  to  know  the  circle  perfect, 

And  that  a  day  will  follow  on  the  night : 

Nay  more,  that  when  the  sun  we  see,  is  setting. 

He  is  but  rising  on  another  people ; 

And  not  his  face  but  ours  veiled  in  darkness. 

We  are  less  wise  than  were  the  ancient  heathen 

Who  tempered  feasting  with  a  grisly  moral. 

With  higher  hope,  we  shrink  from  thoughts  of  dying. 
And  dare  not  read,  while  yet  of  death  unbidden, 
As  Gipsies  in  the  palm,  those  seams  and  circles 
And  time- worn  lineaments  which  kings  in  purple 
Have  trembled  to  behold,  but  holy  men. 
Interpreting  aright,  like  martyred  Stephen, 
In  singleness  of  heart  have  sunk  to  sleep ; 
GoD*s  children  weary  with  an  evening  ramble. 
Unthinking  custom  from  our  very  cradle 
Makes  us  most  cowards  where  we  should  be.  bold. 
The  house  is  closed  and  hushed ;  a  gloom  funereal 
Pervades  the  rooms  once  cheerful  with  the  light ; 
Sobs  and  outcries  from  those  we  love,  infect  us 
With  strange  disquiet,  making  play  unsought 
Before  they  take  us  on  the  knee  and  tell  us 
We  must  no  more  be  joyful,  for  a  dread 
And  terrible  calamity  has  smitten  one. 

And  then,  poor  innocents,  with  frighted  hearts 

Within  the  awful  chamber  are  we  led 

To  look  on  death  ;  the  hard  impassive  face. 

The  formal  shroud,  which  the  stiff  feet  erect 

Into  the  semblance  of  a  second  forehead, 

Swathed  and  concealed  ;  the  tumbler  whence  he  drank 

Who  ne'er  shall  drink  again  ;  the  various  aiyancti 

Of  a  sick  room ;  the  usele«  phials 
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Half  emptied  only,  on  the  hearth  the  lamp, 

Even  the  fly  that  buzzes  round  and  settles 

Upon  the  dead  man's  mouth,  and  walking  thence 

Into  his  nostril,  starts  him  not  from  slumber. 

All  portions  of  the  dreary  changreless  scen^  ^ 

In  the  last  drama,  with  unwholesome  stillneM 

Succeeding  to  the  weepings  and  complaints 

Of  Heaven's  own  justice,  and  loud  cries  Ibt  succor 

That  fill  the  dying  ear  not  wholly  dead, 

Distract  the  fluttering  spirit,  and  invest 

A  death 'bed  with  a  horror  not  its  own. 

I  thought  of  these  things  sadly,  and  I  wondered 

If  in  this  thanatopsis,  soul  as  clay 

Took  part  and  sorrowed.     While  I  this  debated, 

I  knew  my  soul  was  loosing  from  my  hold, 

And  that  the  pines  around,  assuming  shape 

Of  mournful  draperies,  shut  out  the  day. 

Then  I  lost  sight  and  memory  for  a  moment, 

Then  stood  erect  beside  my  usual  couch, 

And  saw  my  longwhile  tenement,  a  pallid 

And  helpless  symbol  of  my  former  selfl 

The  hands  laid  heavily  across  the  breast, 

The  eyelids  down,  the  mouth  with  final  courage 

That  aimed  a  smile  for  sake  of  her  who  watched. 

But  lapsed  into  a  pang  and  so  congealed. 

Half  sweet,  half  sufl[ering :  Aria  to  Caecinna. 

Poor  sinful  clod,  erewhile  the  spirit's  mast^ 
Not  less  than  servant,  with  desire  keen 
Alloying  love,  and  oft  with  wants  and  achings 
Leading  the  mind  astray  from  noblest  deeds 
To  sell  it's  birth-right  for  an  Esau's  portion. 
I  all  forgave,  for  I  was  all  forgiven. 
Phosphor  had  brought  a  day  too  broad  for  twilight 
Or  mist  upon  its  confines.    All  the  old  . 
Sad  mysteries  that  raise  gigantic  shadows 
Betwixt  our  mortal  faces  and  God's  throne, 
Had  faulted  in  its  splendor ;  pride  and  sin, 
Sorrow  and  pain,  and  every  mortal  ill, 
In  the  deserted  tenement  remained, 
A  palace  outwardly,  a  vault  within. 
And  so,  because  she  thought  it  still  a  palace 
And  not  a  prison  with  the  prisoner  fled. 
She  stood  before  the  gates  accustomed.    Weeping, 
Laid  her  moist  cheek  upon  its  breast,  and  cried, 
*  My  lord !  my  life !'  to  what  had  ceased  from  living, 
And  could  no  more  command  with  word  or  eyes. 
It  moved  my  pity  sorely,  for  these  fingers. 
Now  locked  in  agonizing  prayer,  once  turned 
Gently  the  pages  of  his  life  who  slumbered; 
And  this  brave  mouth,  with  words  of  faith  and  cheer, 
Strewed  flowers  in  the  path  he  needs  must  tread. 
That  as  a  conqueror  and  not  a  captive. 
Dragged  at  the  heavy  chariot  wheels  of  Time, 
And  through  an  arch  triumphal,  where  for  others 
A  narrow  portal  opens  in  the  sod. 
Silent  and  sad  and  void  of  outlet,  he 
The  kingdom  of  his  Lord  might  enter  in. 
Thus  she  made  dying  sweet  and  full  of  beauty 
As  life  itself.    There  was  no  harsh  transition ; 
He  that  slept  two-fold,  woke  a  single  natnre, 
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Beatified  and  glad.    But  she  who  stayed, 

Poor  little  Roman  heart,  no  longer  brave 

Now  that  the  eyes  were  shut  for  evermore. 

Which  made  all  virtues  sweeter  for  their  praise, 

Saw  not  the  joy  and  greatness  of  the  change. 

And  I  drew  near  her,  as  a  spirit  may 

Not  to  the  mortal  ear,  but  that  the  words 

Seemed  teachings  of  her  bruised  and  lowly  soul. 

'  Is  this  the  poet  of  thy  summer  days, 

The  thoughtful  husband  of  maturer  years  ? 

Are  these  the  lips  whose  kindly  words  could  reach 

The  deepness  of  thy  nature  ?    If  they  be, 

Let  them  resume  their  own,  nor  tarry.     Nay, 

Thou  knowest,  all  that  thou  didst  ever  love 

Is  lifted  out,  and  all  that  thou  didst  hate 

Lived  in  the  flesh,  and  with  the  flesh  remains. 

What  matters  it  to  thee,  if  this  decays 

And  mingling  with  the  sod,  is  trampled  on 

Of  clownish  feet,  by  gleaming  share  upturned, 

Or  feeds  a  rose,  or  roots  a  noisome  weed  ? 

How  canst  thou  halve  thy  heart,  half  to  the  grave 

Half  to  high  Heaven  yield  ?    Thank  God  instead. 

That  he  who  was  so  dear  to  thee,  released 

From  sin  and  care,  at  length  has  found  great  peace.' 

While  she  thus  mused,  her  silent  tears  were  stayed, 

And  kneeling  down  with  her  sweet  patient  face, 

Lifted  toward  Heaven,  itself  sufficient  prayer, 

*  Lord  God  !'  she  cried,  *  thou  knowest  b^t  how  weak 

And  frail  I  am,  and  faithless  ;  give  me  strength 

To  take  the  rod  thou  sendest  for  a  staff. 

And  falter  never  more  in  this  lone  journey !' 

Then  she  went  forth  and  gathered  freshest  flowers 

And  strewed  them  on  the  dead :  young  violets 

Upon  the  breast,  verbena  round  the  temples. 

Loose  rose-leaves  o'er  the  mouth,  to  hide  the  pang. 

And  in  his  hand  a  lily  newly  opened, 

In  token  of  her  faith  and  his  transition. 

And  in  her  eyes  there  reigned  such  quietude 

That  those  who  saw  her,  said  an  angel  surely 

Has  spoken  with  her:  or,  her  reason's  moved 

By  sufferings  prolonged.     But  none  might  say 

She  loved  but  lightly,  or  with  levity 

Looked  forward  to  the  common  lot  of  all. 


Aiken,  8.  a,  lSi9. 
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A  OSNTURT  has  not  passed  away 
Since  Btron  held  bis  mighty  sway  ; 
And  touched  with  skill  the  heavenly  lyre. 
Filled  with  the  poet's  sacred  fire. 

Proudlv  he  winged  his  ardent  flight 
To  realms  ot  undiscorered  light ; 
He  trode  the  path  which  none  have  dared, 
And  won  a  laurel  none  have  shared. 

Oh  I  what  a  fflorions  gift  was  his, 
To  move  at  will  our  smiles,  or  tears  ; 
And  on  the  passions  played  so  well. 
Earth  seemed  as  'twere  a  living  hell  t 


He  dips  his  pen  in  heavenly  rays, 
And  with  a  daring  btroke,  porto«ys 
Vice  in  a  form  so  passing  fair, 
E'en  Virtue  stoops  its  joys  to  share. 

Oh  yes  I  a  glorious  gift  was  thine 
Ne'er  meant  to  grace  so  false  a  shrine  ; 
Thou  'st  left  us,  from  thine  own  darkinind, 
A  legacy  to  curse  mankind  I 

Thj  works,  a  bright  and  burning  gem 
Set  in  Apollo's  diadem  ; 
Thy  star  shall  lose  no  beaming  ray 
None  shall  nsarp  thy  sceptre's  sway. 
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THE     DEATH     WHISPER. 


BT     KIT    KBLTIM 


'  'Tis  a  Tile  thing  to  die,  mv  graciotu  lord, 
When  men  are  unpreparea,  and  look  not  for  it.'    Kiva  Riqmabd  III. 

It  was  even  so.  I  '11  tell  you  how.  Our  reminiscences  are  like 
mile-stones  along  the  great  highway  of  life.  While  some  are  black 
with  the  mists  that  have  so  often  enveloped  them,  there  are  others 
still  bright,  despite  the  piping  wind  and  howling  storm.  We  classify 
those  that  are  man*ed  and  heavy  with  creeping  moss,  as  souvenirs 
that  partake  of  subjects  which  whisper  dark  disquietude  ;  while  the 
legible  and  the  perfect,  as  those  memories  ever  pleasant  with  delight- 
ful sensations,  scattering  a  perfume  about  our  path  to  smile  us  on- 
ward. 

There  are  many  quiet  nooks  in  cherished  New-England  where 
nature  has  adorned  herself  with  that  variety  of  garb  which  fascinates 
the  eye  and  feasts  the  taste.  The  beetling  cliff,  the  sleeping  plain, 
and  the  mild  old  woods,  '  fragrant  as  the  smell  of  Lebanon,'  are  en- 
gaging localities,  to  which  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  scenery,  both 
picturesque  and  bold,  pays  his  pilgrimage  from  afar.  And  these 
same  quiet  nooks  are  dotted  with  dwellings  whose  inmates,  busy  in 
their  particular  spheres,  lead  a  life  exempt  from  solicitudes  that  prey 
upon,  and  aspirations  that  sap  the  social  happiness  of  noisy  towns. 
And  one,  too,  would  suppose,  that  here  the  same  quietness  which 
sleeps  upon  the  hill  and  down  the  valley,  would  influence  the  dis- 
position of  the  sojourner  ;  but,  alas  !  the  fierce  ebullition  of  passion 
and  the  frenzy  of  mind  haunt  as  enemies  here  as  well  as 

'  Midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men.' 

A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  I  passed  a  winter  in  the  family  of  the 
the  village  physician.  He  was  a  man  not  so  well  versed  in  aesthetics 
as  in  depletion  ;  the  use  of  the  scalpel  and  the  pill ;  but  of  discrimina- 
tion in  his  profession  as  well  as  or  some  distinction,  and  possessing 
those  unassuming  ways  which  invite  approbation.  The  better  por- 
tion of  his  days  had  been  passed  among  the  villagers,  and  of  their 
various  physical  conditions  and  temperaments  he  well  judged  :  like  a 
paternal  parent  prescribing  for  the  inclinations  of  his  children,  with 
that  confidence  attendant  upon  such  an  estate. 

A  bitter  night  succeeded  one  of  the  still  cold  days  in  the  month  of 
December,  18 — .  A  fire  was  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  dissemina- 
ting a  cheerfulness  peculiar  to  such  a  season  and  such  a  time,  while 
around  it,  in  a  quiet  family  circle,  were  gathered  the  inmates  of  the 
household.  We  had  just  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of 
a  night  uninterrupted,  with  a  sympathizing  shudder  for  those  unfor- 
tunate ones  who  were  compelled  to  encounter  the  dark  and  cold,  as 
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a  succession  of  loud  and  startling  raps  broke  upon  us  from  the  outer 
door. 

*  I  dare  say  a  summons  for  me,'  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  with  an  ex- 
pressive shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  *  but.  I  must  confess,  I  have  a 
choice  to  remain  at  home  to-night.  It  sounds  like  a  mountain  knock ; 
some  casualty  among  the  woodmen  —  bah  !' 

A  tall,  powerfully  built  man  was  ushered  in,  whose  appearance 
manifested  a  fellowship  with  exposure  and  deprivation.  His  face 
was  full  of  alarm,  and  as  the  bright  fire-light  fell  upon  it,  you  could 
detect  a  moisture  in  his  eye,  whether  from  the  cold  or  from  sorrow, 
was  for  us  to  surmise.  He  stood  uncovered  for  an  instant,  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  the  blazing  wood,  but  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that 
he  was  now  within  the  pale  of  civilized  society,  he  awkwardly  dis- 
placed his  hat  and  approaching  the  Doctor,  with  a  voice  that  *  sounded 
like  a  cannon  in  a  vault/  said,  '  Nat  Ingalls  is  in  a  bad  way  and 
wants  to  see  you  ;'  his  features  at  the  same  time  assuming  an  em- 
barrassed, inquisitive  look,  mingled  with  doubt  at  the  success  of  his 
eiTand  for  mercy. 

*  Well,  what  is  the  matter  V 

*  He  's  smashed.' 

*  How  1     The  leg,  spine,  or  internally  V 

'  Enough  to  finish  him.  I  do  n't  know  where  he 's  broke,*  said 
the  woodman,  gruffly,  *  but  he  groans  loud  enough  to  wake  faimer 
Jones,  who,  he  says,  died  in  the  meanest  kind  of  way,  without  pay- 
ing him.  I  think  be 's  crazy  some,  Doctor,  too,  for  he  can  't  let  far- 
mer Jones  alone  in  his  grave  ;  and  he  howls  about  Frink.  1  don't 
know  who  he  means;  but  there's  something  wrong,  I  guess,  somehow.' 

'Frink!*  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  musingly,  as  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  while  his  eye  expressed  a  wild  troubled  thought ; 
'  what  time  was  the  accident  ]' 

'  About  three  o'clock.  A  tree  fell  onto  him,  you  see,  and  I  should 
n't  wonder  if  he  *s  stiff  by  the  time  I  got  back.' 

*  Where  is  John  V  asked  the  Doctor,  turning  to  me.  *  Be  so  good 
as  to  see  he  has  the  horse  ready  far  the  mountain.  Tell  Ingalls  I 
will  see  him  as  soon  as  possible,'  he  continued,  addressing  the  wood- 
man, who  left  for  his  cold  and  lonesome  return. 

•Just  barely  warm  from  my  day's  ride,*  ejaculated  the  Doctor, 
with  a  little  impatience,  as  he  put  his  boots  before  the  fire;  *  and 
now  for  this  mountain  ride  and  an  all-night's  job.  Would  that  all 
romantic  young  men  who  dream  of  sheepskins  that  dub  them  M.  D.'s 
could  diagnose  such  a  time  as  this  ;  I  imagine  there  would  be  more 
gigs  to  let  and  more  rides  unoccupied  than  there  are  at  present.' 

Given  to  adventure,  and  supposing  I  might  learn  something 
of  a  woodman's  life  by  going  to  the  mountain,  I  volunteered  to  ac- 
company the  Doctor.  It  was  at  once  decided,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
were  upon  the  road.  We  stretched  away  some  three  miles,  a  portion 
of  the  distance  directly  up  the  mountain,  which  frowned  over  the 
peaceful  village  like  some  huge  monster  begirt  with  an  icy  armor, 
challenging  a  combat.     Benumbed  with  cold,  we  at  last  brought  in 
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view  a  low  tenement  of  stone,  rough  as  the  quarry  itself,  from  which, 
through  a  sorry  apology  for  a  wiudow,  glimmered  a  light. 

'That,*  said  the  leech,  *  is  the  place  where  Nat  Ingalls  lives; 
how,  you  will  shortly  see.  There  seems  a  mystery  about  this  man's 
incoheiency.  He  talks  of  one  Frink,  and  1  now  remember  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  this  man  from  these  parts.  Yet,  he  was  a 
transient  fellow,  and  the  affair  was  soon  forgotten.  But  a  fearful 
thought  comes  upon  me  now,  and  I  am  constrained  to  think  Ingalls 
knows  what  became  of  him.  He  has  the  secret  and  he  must  tell 
me.     Come,  let  us  in.' 

A  heavy  door  of  plank  opening  gave  us  ingress  to  an  apartment 
entirely  deprived  of  furniture,  save  a  few  worthless  chairs,  a  board- 
table,  and  cots  in  opposite  corners.  The  fire-place  occupying  one 
end  was  bountifully  supplied  with  logs,  requiring  the  strength  of  an 
able  man  to  adjust  them.  Upon  the  table  stood  a  tin  basin  filled  with 
oil,  with  a  burnin^^,  floating  wick.  As  we  entered,  our  ears  were  filled 
with  a  deep  groan  from  the  patient,  an  athletic  man  of  expanded  and 
indurated  muscle,  showing  an  uncommonly  marked  temperament  for 
exeilion  and  for  endurance.  Wrapped  in  his  woodman's  blanket, 
and  stretched  at  full  length  before  us,  writhing  in  his  agony,  he 
looked  like  a  disabled  bull  of  the  prairie,  lashing  himself  for  his  im« 
becility.  It  was  Nat  Ingalls,  the  woodman.  In  his  convulsive  turns 
he  caught  the  doctor's  surcoat.  It  was  the  grasp  of  the  vice.  '  la 
the  name  of  God,  Doctor,  help  me  !  What  does  that  blood  meani' 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  coagulated  expectoration  upon  the  floor. 
The  Doctor  was  one  who  had  a  supply  of  relf- reliance,  as  well  as  self- 
possession,  suflicient  for  any  emergency,  whether  of  sudden  danger 
or  of  mortal  sickness.  He  watched  closely  the  changing  expression 
of  the  woodman's  face,  his  contortions  of  body,  with  an  occasional 
question,  for  some  time,  which,  to  the  poor  victim,  who  was  constant 
with  his  interrogations,  seemed  an  age.  1  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  Doc- 
tor's opinion  of  the  result,  until  drawing  a  chair  to  Ingall's  side,  he 
said  :  *  Ingalls,  were  you  ever  married  V  *  No.'  *  Have  you  any 
friends  V  '  God  only  knows  l*  replied  the  man,  with  a  shudder.  *  But 
you  have  come  to  cure  me ;  why  do  you  ask  such  questions  V  *  Nat 
Ingalls,'  interrupted  the  Doctor,  in  a  voice  as  solemn  as  the  grave,  and 
full  of  fearful  meaning,  *you  must  die!' 

*  Die !'  echoed  the  wretched  man,  turning  his  dark  eye  full  upon  the 
Doctor.  *  Die  !  did  you  say  ]  Understand,  I  am  in  too  great  pain 
for  joking.     Come,  give  me ' 

*  Nat  Ingalls,'  continued  the  Doctor,  '  there  is  no  medicine,  no  skill 
in  this  world  can  save  you.     You  must  die  before  morning  !* 

If  you  have  heard  the  yell  of  a  'strong  swimmer  in  his  agohy'^if 
you  have  seen  a  man  full  of  vitality  sink  in  a  few  hours  under  a  mor- 
tal epidemic  —  you  can  picture  the  Rightfulness  of  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed. It  required  our  united  strength,  together  with  that  of  his 
mountain  friend,  to  hold  the  dying  man.  Fearful  was  the  struggle, 
mingled  with  imprecations,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  the  flesh 
to  creep. 

'  Die !'  roared  the  woodman.     '  Die  I' 
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'  Yes !'  repeated  the  Doctor,  with  imperturbable  calmness  in  the  hor- 
rid drama,  '  and  you  are  hastening  death  by  your  ravings.  If  you 
continue  thus,  you  '11  not  last  an  hour —  believe  me.  Calm  yourself, 
Ingalls,  and  show  yourself  a  man.  Your  longest  time  is  short  for  the 
preparation  you  need,  and  I  advise  you  to  speak  at  once  what  you 
have  to  say.' 

The  calm  but  decided  action  of  the  Doctor  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  wretched  man  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  that  beggared  descrip- 
tion. It  was  one  of  fierce  anger,  chained  by  a  perfect  knowledge 
that  all  resistance  or  evasion  was  futile.  His  eye  fell  upon  me  with 
the  same  terrible  glare  ;  but  afler  a  moment's  survey,  he  muttered  : 
<  It  is  all  the  same ;'  and  motioning  me  to  a  seat,  took  the  Doctoi-'s 
hand,  and  with  a  hoarse  whisper  made  known  the  dreadful  secret  of 
bifi  life.  It  was  a  scene  for  Hogarth's  pencil.  Assembled  around  the 
bed  of  a  dying  man ;  remote  from  house  or  neighbor ;  alone  in  the 
mountain,  with  the  cold  wind  whistling  a  mournful  chorus  without; 
and  that  man  detailing  in  the  intervals  of  pain  a  crime  of  blood,  th& 
punishment  of  which  be  had  thus  far  escaped. 

•  Doctor,  if  you  say  I  have  got  to  die  —  and  I  begin  to  believe  it —  I 
have  something  to  say,  though  I  'm  a  fool  to  tell  you.  Do  you  re- 
member some  twenty  years  ago  a  man  called  Frink  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  this  mountain  1  I  met  him  one  night  at  Hicks*s  Tavern,. 
oM  his  way  to  Canada,  and  hired  him  to  help  me  to  chop  during  the 
winter.  We  lived  here  alone.  Farmer  Jones  was  the  man  I  work- 
ed for  in  wooding,  and  you  know  he  died  early  in  the  spring,  insol- 
vent. 1  could  n't  get  my  money,  nor  pay  my  man.  This  I  told  him, 
but  he  swore  I  should  pay  him,  or  he  'd  make  me  a  subject  for  a  coro- 
ner's inquest.  We  had  a  fight  about  it  in  this  very  room.  Fnnk 
being  stronger,  and  in  order  to  get  advantage  over  him,  1  maimed 
him  by  a  heavy  kick.  He  fell,  and  I  closed  upon  him,  drew  my 
knife  —  and ' 

A  gurgling  sound  from  Ingall's  throat,  with  a  strong  convulsion  of 
hia  sinewy  frame,  stopped  his  utterance.  It  was  but  for  a  moment 
Springing  to  his  feet,  with  the  glare  of  death  in  his  sunken  eye,  and 
hi8  arm  waiving  with  that  uncertain  motion  which  symbols  the  end,  he 
screamed:  'There!  see!  yonder  becomes! — stop  him!'  A  gush 
of  warm  blood  ran  from  the  dying  man's  mouth  over  his  person,  and 
&]ling  heavily  back,  his  eyes  upturned,  hands  clenched,  jaws  locked, 
and  with  a  yell  louder  than  horn  or  bugle,  Nat  Ingalls  was  dead.  A 
feeling  of  horror  crept  over  us,  as  mute  and  motionless  we  sat  gazing 
upon  the  bloody  corpse. 

'Doctor,'  I  whispered,  'let  us  not  return  to-night.' 

'  Pooli !  you  are  nervous !'  he  replied,  as  he  spread  a  dampened 
cloth  over  the  features  of  the  dead. 

It  was  even  so.     I  've  told  you  how. 


E   P   I    O   R  A    If. 


IifrxDKi.g,  •trongest  belieren  1  with  one  critical  glance 
Scripture  they  tcoat,  bat  find  murelf  in  cleirroyanee. 
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Still  it  g^weth  with  golden  branches. 
In  thfit  quiet,  ghadowy  nook  ; 

Still  it  bendeth  to  kiss  the  waters, 
When  by  the  west  wind  shook ; 

Still  the  wealth  of  summer  is  lavished 
On  that  willow  by  the  brook. 

Long  ago  I  lingered  beneath  it. 
When  my  cheek  was  hot  with  youth. 

Ere  Falsehood  and  Change  had  entered 
In  the  field  of  Love  and  Truth ; 

Ere  my  spirit  became  a  gleaner 
For  the  scattered  ears,  like  Ruth. 

It  was  through  your  pendukHM  bnnch«ib> 

In  a  bless^  night  of  June, 
That  the  beautiful  stars  of  evening, 

As  they  heralded  the  moon,  • 
Saw  a  hope  in  my  heart  arising, 

A  hope  that  set  too  soon. 

Softly,  softly  hurried  the  watara, 
As  they  sought  the  silent  lea ; 

They  were  bearing  upon  their  bosom 
A  blossom  dropped  from  thee : 

In  my  heart  a  current  was  flowing. 
That  bore  how  much  from  me ! 

Is  there  never  a  word  of  warning 
That  can  come  from  lifeless  things  ? 

Must  the  flower  that  tells  your  passion 
Ne'er  breathe  the  wo  it  brings  ? 

Why  did  not  your  boughs,  O  Willow ! 
Fold  me  *round  like  angels*  wings? 

Though  the  hand  was  clasping  and  gentle^ 
And  the  lip  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

Though  the  heart  was  hastily  throbbing. 
That  upon  my  bosom  beat ; 

Why  was  not  that  brook  a  barrier, 
Over  which  we  might  not  meet  7 

Yean  have  vanbhed,  but  yet  the  willow 
Is  fringed,  as  then,  with  leaves ; 

Still  through  its  tremulous  branches 
Shadow  with  sunlight  weaves, 

And  the  brook,  those  branches  caressing. 
Still  over  its  pebbles  grieves. 
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And  the  bees  in  the  inuermoet  foliage 

Make  a  pleasant  dreamy  Bound ; 
In  the  heart  of  every  blossom 

They  have  stores  of  richness  found, 
And  they  fly  but  slowly  homeward 

With  their  fruit  of  labor  crowned. 

So,  amid  thy  leaves,  O  Willow ! 

Does  Memory's  music  ring ; 
And  under  thy  drooping  branches 

I  feel  once  more  Life*s  spring. 
And  dreams  of  the  Past  to  my  spirit 

Their  fragant  treasures  bring. 


9i)t   0Qmbol    of   }Darknt00. 


A  TAiB   OP  AN  UNKNOWN  QUANTITT. 


To  PREVENT  miscoDceptions  with  regard  to  the  characters  which 
figure  in  the  following  chapters,  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  '  Un- 
known Quantity/  who  is  mentioned  last  in  the  title,  is,  in  fact,  the 
hero  of  our  tale.  The  '  Symbol  of  Darkness,'  who  has  the  post  of 
honor,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  total  scamp ;  a  moral  lunatic,  not 
subject  to  lucid  intervals ;  but  atrocious  in  his  inclinations,  destitute 
of  virtuous  impulses,  and  not  identified  with  any  of  the  great  huma- 
nitarian movements  of  the  age.  Euphony  required  us  to  station  him 
at  the  head  of  the  page. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  certain  ocean  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  illustrious  navigator  of  Bagdad,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
seen  about  as  much  as  most  people,  lie  the  Regions  of  Darkness. 
At  a  great  distance  within  these  regions  is  the  empire  of  the  Grand 
Quadratic :  an  empire  cou(\Mered  from  darkness,  and  to  this  day  sur- 
sounded  by  darkness  like  a  wall.  Many  thousand  years  ago,  a  few 
grand  old  seers,  within  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  swelled  mightily, 
went  forth  into  the  thick  night,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  em- 
pire, which  is  now  grander  than  the  domain  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Lord  of  Asia.  Accui-sed  is  he  among  the  children  of  men  who  re- 
fuses to  do  honor  to  these  awful  ghosts,  as  they  sit  crowned  among 
the  primitive  generations,  gigantic  in  the  mists !  'Wizards  of  Arabia, 
Hierarchs  of  Memphis,  Magicians  of  Nineveh,  brown  Brahmins  from 
the  Ganges  and  Sublime  Idumsean  Astronomers  —  fathers  of  the 
Multiplication  Table' — to  whom  were  revealed  the  rudiments  of 

geometry  while  Nimrod's  hunting  horns  were  yet  sounding  through 
le  jungles.  The  resources  and  general  statistics  of  the  realm  under 
consideration  are  not  sot  down  m  any  of  the  Encyclopedias ;  but 
in  a  loose  way  we  may  say,  that  there  are  oceans .  therein  of  un- 
bounded extent ;  mountains  which  roll  off  in  huge  waves  till  they 
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disappear  in  the  outer  blackness ;  caverns,  sunk  to  the  bottomless 
chasm,  and  mines  which  wander  among  the  primary  formations. 
Rail- roads  branching  off  towards  infinity,  offer  great  conveniences 
to  tramping  philosophers  and  amateurs  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  and 
balloon  communication  is  kept  up  with  those  dim  regions,  where 
certain  mathematicians  lie  in  a  kind  of  opium-dream,  and  sail  around 
in  whirlpools,  century  after  century,  wrapped  in  a  gorgeous  delirium. 
The  habitation  of  the  Grand  Quadratic  is  situated  upon  a  moun- 
tain,  which  sinks  to  the  sea  on  one  side  and  to  the  plain  on  the  other, 
by  a  series  of  precipices  ;  and  can  be  approached  only  by  an  avenue 
€iscending  with  a  regular  grade  from  the  lower  country,  over  a  kind 
of  dike  or  embankment,  which  was  thrown  up  by  some  subter- 
ranean contractor.  The  work,  like  most  of  the  improvements  done 
in  the  Pre-Adamite  excitement,  was  very  rough,  for  granite,  trap, 
sandstone  and  ore  were  tossed  up  in  a  style  rather  startling  to  latter- 
day  engineers.  There  wore  tunnels  and  fissures  left,  which  could 
lodge  all  the  cathedrals  of  Flanders ;  but  these  cracks  are  bridged 
with  iron  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  The  imperial  building  is  a 
perfect  Jiabylon  of  cubes,  cylinders,  pyramids  and  prisms,  piled  to- 
gether with  inconceivable  grandeur,  and  is  the  achievment  of  antedi- 
luvian architects,  who  learned  their  craft  of  the  passionate  *  Sons  of 
God,'  before  the  human  mind  had  shrunk  to  its  present  dimensions. 
There  you  may  see  it  like  a  capitol  among  the  clouds,  sorfletimes 
buried  under  white  vapors ;  then  as  the  wind  clears  these  away  in 
slow  immeasurable  rifts,  the  massive  centre  with  its  surmounting 
pyramid,  the  spreading  wings  with  their  fantastic  halls  and  galleries, 
the  obelisks,  the  battle-towers,  and  all  the  strange  architecture  rise 
wonderfully  into  the  blue  sky.  But  when  the  setting  sun  has  dropped 
behind  it,  and  light  streams  from  his  full  disc  between  the  deep  ranks 
of  cylinders  and  prisms ;  and  when  the  numberless  cones  and  bas- 
tions, trapezoids  and  conchoids,  spirals,  bulbs  and  fringes,  are  all 
flooded  with  crimson ;  when  the  four  enormous  globes,  the  twenty 
hemispheres  and  the  hundred  golden  orbs  seem  now  to  flame  up, 
then  to  waver  like  masses  about  t  >  melt ;  and  when,  towering  above 
all,  like  Corapaxi  above  the  mountains,  the  great  central  pyramid  is 
but  one  red  block,  the  likeness  of  fire,  then  you  might  know  the 
grandeur  of  the  sublime  potentate  who  ruled  in  that  temple,  the 
power  of  his  empire,  and  the  exceeding  glory  thereof. 

II. 

Beneath  the  great  pyramid,  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  cast  in  the 
furnaces  of  Tubal-Cain,  sat  the  Grand  Quadratic,  surrounded  by  the 
Dukes,  Marshals,  Tetrarchs  and  Captains  of  the  realm.  The  majesty 
of  an  hundred  kings  clothed  him  as  a  garment.  The  Lord  High 
Coefficient,  stoo  I  at  his  right  hand,  the  First  Fluxion  of  the  Empire 
at  his  left,  b.ith  in  magnificent  apparel,  and  holding  certain  singular 
emblems  appertaining  to  the  crown.  Twelve  ancient  Mathemati- 
<;ians  who  assisted  at  the  establisment  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  occupied 
high  places  of  honor,  and  when  they  thought  of  things  past,  time 
present,  and  foresaw  dimly  increasing  glories  throughout  ages  to  come, 
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their  gray  eyes  glimmered  within  their  heads  like  distant  stars.  A 
vast  mob  of  principalities  and  powers  owing  allegiance  to  the  Poten- 
tate Paramount,  waji  congregated  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  There 
were  the  warlike  Symbols,  who  had  borne  the  royal  flag  through 
many  perilous  campaigns ;  tall  people  of  flghr,  lordly  with  plumes  and 
armor.  There  were  the  mysterious  Surds,  the  princely  Polynomials, 
aad  the  uneasy  Radicals,  who  were  suspected  of  Red  Republicanism  : 
also  all  signs  and  expressions,  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  all 
tribes,  all  clans  which  hold  estates,  honors,  dignities  and  franchises 
from  the  throne.  The  doors  of  the  hall  were  open ;  a  four-decker 
with  the  admiral  of  Britain  could  have  sailed  through.  Behind,  you 
looked  down  upon  the  ocean,  but  on  the  wide  area  in  front,  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  empire,  the  innumerable  Logarithms,  were  drawn 
up  in  solid  columns  even  to  the  edge  of  the  precipices.  Their  vene- 
rable Radix,  a  weather-beaten,  invulnerable,  unterrifled  old  hero,  sat 
like  cast-iron,  in  a  conspicious  chariot  above  all  the  hosts.  The 
heavy  field  and  battering  formulae,  were  planted  in  battery  at  inter- 
vals among  the  deep  masses,  and  the  Sines  and  Cotangents  spread 
in  clouds  on  the  flank ;  their  squadrons  seeming  like  the  locusts  for 
multitude. 

The  Grand  Quadratic  arose,  colossal  of  stature  and  magnificent 
as  Olympian  Jove,  the  crowds  stood  in  silent  awe,  while  the  monarch 
prdceed^d  as  follows :  *  Symbols,  Powers,  Magnitudes  and  Surds^ 
Tetrarchs  of  our  realm  and  valiant  captains,  Polynomials,  Roots, 
Cubes  and  ancient  Signs,  and  all  ye  tribes  and  tongues,  and  clans 
uncounted  ;  now  is  our  royal  banner  all  inflamed  with  fiery  glories 
and  terrific  lightnings.  Now  have  our  chariot  wheels  come  rum« 
bling  back  across  yon  iron  bridge  victorious ;  and  those  grim  powers 
of  night,  which  thought  to  stop  our  jarring  cannon  and  our  clanking 
caffe,  our  wedged  brigades  and  drag-formed  cavalry,  all  chopped  and 


shot,  whittled  and  punched  with  holes,  roll  groaning  in  the  dusky 
pits  of  night,  and  grind  their  bloody  tusks  with  misery  !*  Ourlimit» 
do*  not  permit  us  to  report  the  rest  of  this  flourishing  speech,  but  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  government  organ,  that  it  was  characterized 
by  '  maturity  of  thought,  profoundness  of  insight  and  well-balanced 
views  on  subjects  connected  with  our  foreign  policy;  in  all  respects 
creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  illustrious  orator.' 


Among  the  Unknown  Quantities  assembled  at  Court,  there  was  none 
of  more  brilliant  promise  than  the  hero  of  our  tale.  Young  x  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  Symbols,  which  abstractly  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  a  mathematical  truth,  could  have  had  no  begin- 
ning :  but  without  venturing  on  such  dangerous  metaphysics  as  specu* 
lations  on  this  point  would  lead  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  our 
hero's  ancestors  had  been  people  of  consideration  ever  since  the  dis- 
covery >of  algebra;  ever  since  the  light  of  reason  pierced  the  obscur- 
ing fog  banks  and  touched  the  clifis  of  that  continent  where  the  disci- 
ples of  science  will  forever  wander  as  in  a  paradise.  His  grand- 
fttber  had  been  raised  to  the  sixth  ^power  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
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of  his  sovereign  in  an  especial  degree.  His  father  was  for  a  long 
time  in  command  of  a  Fundamental  Equation,  one  of  those  castles  of 
absolute  Truth,  bolted  to  the  indestructible  rock,  and  which  if  it  fell, 
would  leave  bare  the  very  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  arch-enemy 
of  Mathematics  indeed  once  bribed  an  Earthquake  to  burrow  under 
this  fortress,  but  at  the  first  lifl  the  creature  broke  his  back.  Young 
X,  being  of  very  fair  proportions,  held  a  commission  in  the  Cosines  of 
the  Guard,  and  had  seen  some  service.  He  was  employed  in  the  in- 
tricate and  masterly  operations  of  the  astronomer  royal  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sirius,  and  behaved  with  distinction  in  the  biilliant  flank 
movement  on  the  Zodiac.  In  the  disastrous  roconnoisance  of  the 
astrological  corps  in  the  furious  regions  beyond  the  visible  creation, 
where  those  \vorthy  men,  getting  lost  in  huge  abysses  and  flounder- 
ing around  in  total  darkness,  became  distracted,  our  hero  preserved 
his  presence  of  mind  and  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  natives, 
who  was  compelled  to  pilot  them  out;  for  which  services  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  bear  the  Radius 
Vector  and  elements  of  an  orbit,  which  lately  surrendered  to  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Quadratic.  He  also  brought  despatches  announcing, 
that  the  cause  of  a  perturbation  of  five  barleycorns  at  every  four- 
teenth revolution  of  one  of  the  asteroids  had  been  laid  hold  of;  ta 
the  immense  relief  of  five  hundred  learned  men,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  natural  rest  during  a  term  of  years  on  that  Very  ac- 
count. So  our  hero  became  a  lion  ;  not  one  of  those  Nubian  mon- 
sters that  go  around  seeking  whom  they  may  devour,  but  a  social 
lion,  somewhat  in  danger  of  being  devoured  himself.  For  there 
was  the  most  Sublime  Prince,  addressing  him  in  such  magnificent 
periods,  that  he  was  confounded.  The  Lord  Coeflicient  conde- 
scended to  unbend,  and  trotted  out  a  forlorn  old  joke,  which  he 
picked  up  and  adopted  somewhere  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  No 
one  ever  succeeded  in  *  laying'  the  miserable  thing,  for  on  every 
state  occasion  it  came  forth  like  one  from  the  dead,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  excitable  nerves.  Then  after  he  was  released  from  the 
dignitaries  around  the  throne,  young  x  was  betrayed  by  his  friends 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  old  ladies,  who  had  grandsons  in 
the  foreign  service  ;  some  serving  with  the  Cotangents  near  the  Zo- 
diacal Light ;  some  ranging  with  the  concave  Reflectors  on  the  trail 
of  Encke*s  comet;  some  with  the  Trigonometers,  running  triangles 
ofi*  in  unheard-of  territories  outside  of  the  constellations.  These 
good  old  ladies,  who  were  qujte  moderate  —  only  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  of  them  talked  at  a  time  —  were  assured  that  the 
nights  in  the  Zodiacal  country  were  not  damp,  that  the  reflectors 
never  went  ofl*  unexpectedly,  and  that  the  state  of  morals  in  the  out- 
side territories  was  by  no  means  so  bad  as  represented  by  John 
Milton.  Our  hero  was  getting  frantic  when  he  was  rescued  by 
some  of  the  young  cubs  and  presented  to  the  most  distinguished 
beauties  of  the  Court ;  and  his  martial  carriage,  his  stories  of  en- 
campments in  the  Nebulae,  of  perilous  marches  across  theunbridged 
abysses,  of  captured  planets,  of  wild  lights  noosed  by  the  astrono- 
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mers,  and  of  desperate  excursions  into  the  Void,  completely  turned 
the  beads  of  these  fair  Quantities. 

But  after  all  was  our  hero  happy  ?  Alas  !  Concealment  like  a  worm, 
budded  in  his  jaws  —  or  something  like  that ;  it 's  in  Shakspeare. 
Why  did  his  eye  wander  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  halls,  for  it  was 
now  about  midnight,  and  why  did  he  start  when  beneath  the  gorgeous 
cone  that  surmounted  an  amphitheatre  in  the  north  wing,  he  beheld  the 
ethereal,  the  incomparable,  the  inexpressibly  beautiful  y  1  He  paused 
for  a  moment  in  one  of  the  hundred  lofty  naves  which  radiate  from  that 
amphitheatre,  and  saw  her  standing  alone  in  a  flood  of  sod  light,  pour- 
ing from  the  immense  tunnel  above,  like  the  angel  of  a  flaming  planet. 
A  mob  of  promenaders  headed  by  a  brass-band,  debouched  into  the 
vast  apaitment  from  another  hall,  and  our  hero  turned  away,  revol- 
ving in  his  mind  whether  to  seek  employment  in  the  equinoctial  sur- 
vey, or  to  ask  for  a  post  in  some  frontier  equation  beyond  Artophylax, 
on  the  brink  of  the  illimitable  deep,  or  to  go  down  in  a  diving-bell 
with  a  transcendental  geometer  into  those  frightful  pits  where  so  many 
devoted  philosophers  have  descended  and  never  been  heard  of  more. 

IV. 

It  is  always  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  infirmities  which  are  too 
often  ingrafted  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  the  human  family.  It 
is  especially  painful,  when  any  individual  has  transgressed  those 
statutes,  or  ruthlessly  trampled  upon  those  precepts  which  are  written 
in  indestructible  lines  upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  to  hold  up  that 
individual  in  his  true  colors  for  the  reprobation  of  the  viituous  and 
good.  But  however  painful  to  the  histonan  it  may  be,  however  re- 
pugnant to  the  promptings  of  those  feelings  which  throb  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  private  bosom,  his  duty  to  the  dead,  his  duty  to 
the  living,  his  duty  to  posterity,  demands,  in  imperious  tones,  that  this 
service  should  be  performed  calmly,  fearlessly,  inflexibly. 

At  a  considerable  distance  within  the  darkness  which  bounded  the 
great  empire  on  all  sides,  dwelt  an  atrocious  old  rebel,  named  Z, 
leagued  with  the  Princes  of  Darkness  to  retard  the  conquests  of  the 
Grand  Quadratic,  and  to  work  him  annoyance  in  whatever  manner 
he  could.  His  visage  was  of  the  roost  malignant  cast;  his  habits 
were  disreputable,  and  the  society  he  kept  would  have  disgraced  a 
loafer  of  Gomorrah.  He  lived  in  an  equation  of  astonishing  strength, 
composed  of  cubes,  roots,  binomials,  conic  sections  and  other  such 
bad  things,  all  piled  together  with  art  truly  amazing.  Moreover  two 
of  those  long  black,  curved  concerns,  which  we  used  to  encounter 
in  integral  calculus  were  planted  at  each  end,  vincula  stretched  across 
like  the  triple  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  bomb-proof  parentheses  encir- 
cled each  bastion.  Furthermore  the  ground  beyond  the  horn  works 
was  sown  with  prickly  expressions  which  would  have  daunted  a  good 
many  New-Hampshire  schoolmasters.  A  smart  sprinkle  of  infinite- 
simals were  disposed  at  advantageous  points;  logarithms  bristled  at 
every  angle,  and  crowds  of  those  diminutive  figures  which  have  so 
often  carried  distraction  to  the  very  cerebellum  of  a  freshman,  were 
scattered  through  the  whole  fortifications. 
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Altogether  it  was  a  miracle  of  mystery.  In  this  strong  hold  that 
utterly  depraved  old  rebel  defied  the  great  algebraical  potentate  and 
all  his  hosts.  Every  process  was  tried  to  rout  him  out ;  the  royal 
sheriffs  he  caught  and  sent  home,  stuck  through  and  through  with 
asymptotes ;  the  royal  mathematicians  all  came  back  with  a  brain  fever. 
Finally,  the  sublime  Quadrate  himself  and  all  his  engineers  and  hosts, 
went  forth  and  enveloped  the  equation  with  some  sort  of  powerful 
analysis ;  but  a  chemist  might  as  well  try  to  decompose  a  bank-safe 
with  buttermilk ;  they  were  all  glad  to  get  back  to  day-light  again 
considerably  shattered,  "to  this  den,  flocked  every  bad  character  of 
the  whole  i*egion  round  about.  Decayed  theories,  exposed  humbugs, 
sophisms  that  had  been  set  up  in  the  pillory,  radicals  persecuted  lor 
political  offences,  and  all  kinds  of  dissatisfied  Surds  and  Symbols,  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  great  empire,  made  up  the  regular  popula- 
tion ;  but  they  had  a  constant  run  of  visitors  from  the  Court  of  *  Chaos 
and  sable- vested  Night,' young  Princes  of  Darkness,  roaring  Tetrarchs 
of  Tartarus,  dissolute  naval  officers  from  Acheron,  and  brawling  cap- 
tains from  the  garrison  of  Domdaniel,  who,  you  may  well  imagine, 
made  the  country  echo  with  their  orgies.  The  annoyance  which  this 
nest  of  vagabonds  caused  to  their  civilized  neighbors  is  not  easily 
expressed.  Not  only  was  it  impossible  for  any  friend  of  decency  to 
stay  within  a  good  many  leagues  of  such  an  unintermittent  riot,  but 
the  conquests  of  science  could  not  be  pushed  beyond  it :  there  the 
dingy  old  castle  barred  all  progress,  unyielding  as  a  rock. 

It  was  now,  as  we  before  gave  notice,  about  midnight.  Darkness 
covered  the  land  ;  a  soft  and  silent  darkness,  not  like  that  harsh  black- 
ness which  enveloped  the  territories  without,  but  a  refreshing  dark- 
ness which  flowed  from  the  sluices  of  heaven,  and  covered  the  empire 
like  a  sea  of  fluid  shadows.  The  innumerable,  stars  like  luminous 
bugs,  crawled  up  the  dome  of  night,  but  the  moon,  like  a  gorgeous 
shining  beetle,  had  crept  with  a  good  deal  of  briskness  out  of  sight. 
At  this  moment  that  abominable  old  settler,  whose  character  we  took 
occasion  to  discuss  in  the  last  chapter,  emerged  from  the  regions 
which  he  usually  adorned  with  his  presence,  into  the  gentle  starlight. 
More  of  him  and  his  doings  in  a  concluding  number. 


PREACHING     AND      WORK. 

Spark,  reverend  friend,  thine  idle  rage 
Afjrainst  the  vices  of  the  age  ; 
Thou  shouldst  not  with  the  bellows  blow. 
Sitting  astern,  and  think  to  go  ; 
Thou  'rt  in  the  boat ;  thy  utmost  force 
Only  re&cts  and  yields  no  course; 
Take  thou  the  oar,  or  spread  the  sail. 
And  then  implore  the  GoD-sent  gale. 
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Wandbrino  late  at  eventide 
By  ocean's  loud  resounding  side, 
Where  the  wild  billows  beat  the  shore 
With  angry  and  incessant  roar  ; 
Far  out  upon  the  breaker's  crest, 
And  6ercely  by  the  storm  opprest, 
A  tiny  bark  I  chanced  to  see 
Hard  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Now  high  it  rose  against  the  cloud, 
Enveloped  by  a  foamy  shroud  ; 
And  now,  between  the  surges'  swell, 
Down  to  the  lowest  depths  it  fell. 
The  exulting  sea-bird's  direful  scream. 
The  frequent  lightning's  vivid  gleam. 
Seemed  portents  that  no  skill  could  save 
The  sailor  from  a  watery  grave : 
But,  fearleiv  at  the  vessel's  prow. 
Stood  CuriD  with  his  shafts  and  bow ; 
A  gorgeous  sea-shell  was  his  boat, 
Which  one  scant  sail  had  kept  afloat : 
No  star  or  helm  to  guide  his  way. 
Reckless  he  dashed  through  whirling  spny ; 
Around  his  lips  a  lurking  smile 
That  spoke  of  triumph  all  the  while. 

*  O  for  his  sea-bom  mother's  hand 
To  bring  her  darling  safe  to  land  !' 
So  spoke  I ;  when  a  stronger  blast 
Swept  from  the  deck  the  sail  and  mast ; 
And  down  in  Nbptunb*s  caverns  dark, 
Sank  CuFiD  with  his  foundered  bark. 

I,  overwhelmed  with  pity,  stood 
Powerless  to  aid  the  little  god ; 
And  briny  tears  flowed  free  and  fast. 
That  LovB  had  met  his  death  at  last 
But,  as  I  mourned  his  hapless  fate, 
A  friendly  wave  bore  him  elate. 
And  tossed  him  near  me  on  the  beach. 
Beyond  the  angry  surge's  reach. 
Up  sprang  the  urchin  from  the  sand. 
His  bow  and  quiver  still  in  hand  ; 
Laughing,  he  pressed  his  dripping  hair. 
And  flung  its  tresses  on  the  air : 
Then,  as  he  shook  his  wings,  with  art 
Quick  from  his  quiver  drew  a  dart : 

*  My  string  I  fear  will  never  dry, 
My  bow  is  spoiled  —  but  let  me  try ;' 
And  urged  with  sudden,  certain  aim, 
Deep  in  my  heart  the  arrow  came. 
Then,  floating  oflT  on  rosy  wing, 
With  mockmg  glee  I  heitd  him  sing : 
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'  Old  Dbath  may  shut  all  mortal  eyei, 
But  sportive  Cupid  never  dies: 
My  bow  I  find  still  serves  me  well, 
And,  stranger,  learn  the  truth  I  tell ; 
A  truth  thou  now  dost  truly  prove  : 
That  Pity  t>  akin  to  Love,' 
Detroit,  Majf,  1849. 


TH&    FIRST     KISS. 


BT       AN       AlCATBOR 


When  I  speak  of  kissing,  I  do  n't  include  kissing  mother,  or  sister, 
aunt,  grandma',  or  the  little  people ;  that 's  all  in  the  family,  and  a 
matter  of  course.  I  mean  one's  wife,  sweetheait,  and  other  feminines, 
that  are  not  kin  or  blood  connection.  •  That's  the  sort  to  call  kiss- 
ing.' and  that  is  the  sort  I  am  going  to  describe. 

There  is  a  beautiful  village  about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  New- 
Haven,  called  in  the  Indian  tongue  Pomperany.  What  it  means  in 
Indian  I  do  n't  know.  It  was  not  taught  us  in  the  district-school  up 
there,  where  we  learned  our  a  b  c's,  and  afterward  progressed  as  far 
as  B-A,  BA ;  K-E-R,  KER  ;  Baker,  when  I  was  allowed  to  "graduate, 
and  enter  the  '  Youth's  Seminary,'  under  the  charge  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Fuller.  One  of  my  school-mates  in  the  latter  place  was  a  bright, 
intelligent  boy,  of  the  name  of  Walter  Marshall,  i  loved  him ;  so  did 
every  body  else  in  the  old  village  love  him.  He  grew  up  to  manhood, 
but  not  there.  No ;  New-England  boys  do  n't  grow  up  at  home ;  before 
they  reach  manhood  they  are  transplanted,  and  are  flourishing  in  all 
parts  and  ports  of  the  known  world,  wherever  a  Yankee  craft  has 
been,  or  the  stars  and  stripes.  Talk  about  Americans  abroad;  its 
altogether  too  general.  They  are  *  Yankees,*  and  nothing  else ;  the 
pure  New-Eneland  stock.  Speak  of  your  Virginian,  your  South- 
Caroliuian,  and  Southern-Staters  in  general ;  where  are  they  1  who 
are  they  ?  where  can  vou  find  'em  ?  Go  out  into  the  great  world ; 
run  up  to  Greenland,  down  again  to  Patagonia,  round  on  t'other  side, 
up  to  the  Russian  Settlements,  slip  across  to  the  Feejees,  touch  again 
at  Australia,  pass  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  cut  up  to  Java,  in  around  to 
Japan,  China,  British  India ;  visit  Muscat,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  run 
down  the  Arabian  coast ;  call  in  at  Mocha  for  a  cup  of  coffee ;  get  on 
board  an  Arab  Red-Sea  craft,  land  at  Suez  ;  cross  the  desert,  take 
a  look  at  the  Pyramids,  then  ship  in  the  Marseilles  steamer,  which 
will  fetch  you  along  toward  home ;  and  who  of  your  own  country- 
men have  you  seen  in  all  those  different  'diggins'  that  you  visited  1 
Seen  any  Southerners,  any  Georgians,  {our  Georgians,)  or  Maryland- 
ers,  or  Mississipians  1  No ;  you  have  met  with  none  but  the  genu- 
ine Simons;  the  real  piloting,  pioneering,  peddling,  push-ahead 
genuine  Yankee  breed.  But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  kissing, 
except  the  Yankees  are  a  kissing  stock  ?     I  have  come  back  to  New- 
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York  again  to  make  a  fresh  start,  after  having  travelled  a  long  round- 
about way. 

Walter  Marshall,  when  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  arrived  in 
New- York  from  his  native  village,  in  the  destitute  situation  that  is 
frequent  among  the  New-England  boys;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  only 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  these  young  unfledged  chips,  who  af- 
terward make  the  merchants  and  great  men  of  th'is  country,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  other  lands.  He  had  a  little  wooden  trunk,  pretty 
well  stocked  with  * hummades'  a  sixty-eight  cent  Bible  his  mother 
packed  in  for  him,  fearful  that  he  might  forget  it,  a  three  dollar  New- 
Haven  City  bank-bill,  and  any  quantity  of  energy,  patience,  perseve- 
rence  and  ambition.  He  entered  the  counting-room  of  a  large  mer- 
cantile house  in  South-street.  His  honesty,  activity  and  industry 
won  him  many  friends.  Among  them  was  an  English  merchant,  who 
had  a  large  commercial  house  in  Calcutta,  and  a  branch  at  Bombay. 
He  was  in  this  country  on  business  connected  with  his  commercial 
firm  in  Calcutta,  and  did  his  business  with  the  firm  Walter  clerked 
it  with;  and  here  the  latter  attracted  his  notice.  He  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  only  ;  yet  the  Bombay  gentleman  fancied  him,  made  him 
a  liberal  offer  to  go  to  India  with  him ;  which,  after  very  little  pa- 
laver among  his  friends,  Walter  accepted.  New-England  boys  do  n't 
often  start  off  on  one  of  their  unusually  long,  wandering  excursions, 
without  first  getting  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days'  preparatory  ex- 
ercise, which  they  spend  in  going  where  they  originally  came  from, 
and  then,  having  a  few  good  looks  at  the  weather-beaten  old  village 
church,  the  high  old  steeple,  which  has  wonderfully  reduced  in  size 
and  elevation  since  they  j^r«^  saw  it,  to  notice  it,  in  school  boy  days  ; 
then  they  must  hear  the  old  bell  ring  once  more,  even  if  they  have 
to  take  a  spell  at  the  rope;  then  take  a  turn  among  the  white  grave- 
stones, see  if  there  are  any  very  green  mounds,  fresh  made,  and  if  so, 
to  ask  who  among  old  friends  has  gone  to  his  last  resting-place ;  then 
kiss  mother  and  sisters,  shake  hands  with  father — and  the  stage  is  at 
the  door  of  the  tavern,  and  they  are  ready  for  a  start  to  go  '  any  whereJ 

Walter  went  up  to  do,  and  did  do,  all  this ;  but  he  did  not  get  into 
the  stage  at  the  tavern.  He  walked  down  the  road  ahead  of  the 
coach  toward  the  old  bridge,  and  told  the  stage-driver  to  stop  and  let 
him  get  in  at  the  minister's  house  —  at  Parson  Fuller's.  Mary  Fuller 
lived  there  too,  for  she  happened  to  be  the  parson's  only  daughter. 
She  was  the  men*iest,  loveliest  little  witch  that  ever  wore  long,  loose 
tresses  of  auburn  hair,  and  had  blue  eyes.  She  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  Walter  was  nearly  seventeen.  She  did  love  him,  though  ; 
he  was  all  in  all  to  her ;  he  had  fought  her  battles  all  through  her 
childish  campaign,  and  she  had  no  brother.  She  was  Walter's  cousin 
too ;  a  sort  of  half  first  cousin,  for  her  mother  had  been  the  half  sister 
of  Walter's  mother.  They  were  not  too  near  related,  for  purposes 
hereafter  to  be  named. 

Poor  Molly !  she  would  have  cried  her  eyes  out  on  this  occasion, 
had  it  not  been  that  Walter's  solemn  phiz  set  her  ideas  of  the  ridicu- 
lous in  motion  ;  and  she  made  a  merry  ten  minutes  as  a  wind-up  to 
their  parting  scene.     Three  days  afterward  Walter  was  in  New- 
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York ;  and  just  four  months  and  twenty  days  farther  on  in  Time's  al- 
manac he  was  making  out  invoices  and  acting  as  corresponding  clerk 
to  *  the  firm'  in  Bombay. 

1  shall  not  stop  long  enough  to  relate  how  many  times  he  went  to 
the  exhibition  of  venomous-looking  cobra  de  capellos  biting  sepoys, 
just  for  fun,  and  to  show  how  innocent  the  beauties  wei*e,  and  how 
easy  their  bite  was  cured ;  how  often  he  visited  the  far-famed  Ele- 
phant Caves ;  how  many  times  he  dined  with  good  Sir  Robeit  OrRnt, 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  how  he  was  with  him,  and  what  he  said 
the  very  morning  of  the  day  the  old  scourge,  the  Cholera,  made  the 
excellent  Sir  Robert  his  victim  —  all  these  things  I  shall  leave  to 
another  time,  and  a  more  appropriate  heading.  I  skip  over  all  these, 
and  six  years  of  time  beside,  and  land  Master  Walter  at  Staten  Island, 
bring  him  up  to  the  city  in  a  steam -boat,  and  leave  him  at  a  respecta- 
ble hotel,  and  there  let  him  sleep  all  night,  and  take  a  good  '  shore- 
rest,'  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  four  months  and  more. 

The  next  morning  we  awaken  him  ;  make  him  get  up,  pay  his  bill, 
take  a  hack,  and  ride  down  to  the  New-Haven  steam-boat  and  go  on 
board.  It  is  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  At  one  p.  m.  the  boat  has  reached 
the  landing ;  his  trunk  and  *  traps'  are  on  board  the  Litchfield  stage ; 
he  has  taken  a  seat  inside  ,*  his  destination  is  an  intermediate  village. 
He  is  alone  in  the  stage ;  no,  not  alone ;  there  is  an  old  woman  on 
the  front  seat,  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  on  the  middle  seat. 
The  stage  is  up  in  the  city,  and  slowly  meandering  about  New-Haven 
town,  picking  up  passengers,  who  have  sent  their  names  to  the  stage- 
oflSce,  as  is  still  customary  in  that  staid  and  sober  city  of  mineralogy, 
theology,  and  other  *ologies  in  general.  The  stage  Jehu  pulls  up  at 
the  door  of  a  neat  little  cottage  in  Chapel-street.  A  passenger,  a 
young  lady  of  sweet  seventeen  or  thereabout.  Before  she  has  fairly 
got  inside,  Walter  has  noticed  her,  and  she  has  noticed  him  too.  He 
gazes  in  astonishment  at  the  perfect  vision  of  loveliness  before  him ; 
he  has  n't  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  some  years.  There  is  not  a 
pan  iclo  of  copper  about  her.  She  on  her  part,  half  laughing,  has  re- 
garded him  veri/  attentively ;  pushes  back  the  golden  ringlets  that 
almost  shut  in  her  face,  and  takes  another  look,  as  if  to  be  certain 
that  she  had  made  no  mistake. 

'  Here  is  a  seat,  Miss,  beside  me,'  says  the  goepel-preacher. 

'  Thank  you.  Sir,'  but  I  prefer  sitting  on  the  back  seat  with  that 
gentleman,  if  he  will  let  me,'  said  the  most  electrical  voice  that 
Walter  had  listened  to  in  some  time. 

'Certainly,  Miss,' said  the  delighted  Bombayite;  and  when  she 
seated  herself  by  him,  she  gazed  into  his  face  with  such  a  queer  kind 
of  mixed-up  delight  and  astonishment,  that  Walter  actually  took  a 
look  down  upon  himself,  to  ascertain  what  there  was  about  his  person 
that  appeared' to  be  so  pleasing  to  the  fair  maiden ;  but  he  discovered 
nothing  unusual.  The  dtage  rolled  on  toward  Derby,  at  its  usual 
rapid  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  Walter  and  the  merry  maid 
seemed  as  chatty  and  cosey  together  as  though  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years  instead  of  minutes.  The  minister  tried  to  engage  the 
ringlets  in  conversation,  but  he  soon  found  himself  '  no  where/    She 
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had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  body  else  but  Walter ;  and  he  had 
told  her  more  about  his  own  travels,  and  Bombay  scenery,  than  he 
ever  told  any  body  else  before  or  since. 

At  last  they  came  to  Derby.  Their  horses  had  to  be  changed, 
and  four  fresh  skeletons  were  harnessed  up  and  tackled  on  to  the 
old  stage.  Walter  handed  the  gentle  girl  back  to  her  old  seat  as 
gracefully  as  he  could  have  done  had  he  never  lived  in  Bombay,  but 
always  stopped  in  New- York.  They  were  alone  now ;  the  minister 
and  the  other  old  woman  had  got  out  at  Derby. 

*  Well,  we  are  off  once  more  :  how  far  are  you  going  V  said 
Walter,  as  the  stage  went  off. 

'  Not  quite  as  far  as  Litchfield.  You  say  that  your  friends  reside 
at  Pomperany  1     How  glad  they  will  be  to  see  you  V 

*  Very  probably,  unless  they  have  forgotten  me,  which  is  likely,  for 
I  suppose  I  have  altered  some  in  six  years]' 

*  Not  a  particle,  I ' 

The  pretty  maid  forgot  what  she  was  going  to  say,  but  at  last  re- 
membered and  continued  : 

*  I  should  suppose  you  had  not  altered,  for  you  said  you  were  sev- 
enteen when  you  was  last  at  your  home,  and  now  you  are  only  twenty- 
three.     You  must  have  been  grown  nearly  as  large  as  you  are  now.* 

'Perhaps  so;  but  still,  I  am  somewhat  tanned  by  exposure  in  an 
East-India  climate.' 

'  Yet  I  think  you  will  be  recognised  by  every  body  in  the  village. 
Do  you  know  a  young  lady  in  Pomperany  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Fuller!' 

*  What  I  little  Mary  1  my  •  little  wife,'  as  I  used  to  call  her  %  Why 
Lord  love  you,  do  you  know  her  1  Bless  her  heart !  My  trunk  is 
filled  with  knick-knacks  for  her  especial  use.  Do  I  know  her  1  Why, 
I  have  thought  of  her  ever  since  I  was  away :  young  lady  ]  —  why, 
she  is  a  little  bit  of  a  girl ;  she  is  only  ten  years  old.  No ;  she  must 
be  older  than  that  now,  I  suppose  I  shall  find  her  grown  consider- 
ably.   By  the  way,  are  you  not  cold  ?     It  is  geKing  chilly.' 

The  delighted  young  lady  was  trying  to  conceal  her  face,  which 
had  called  forth  Walter*s  exclamation. 

*  Yes,  it  is  getting  colder ;  it  is  nearly  dark  ;'  and  so  it  was.  Walter 
had  a  boat-cloak,  and  after  a  very  little  trouble  he  was  permitted  to 
wrap  it  around  her  lovely  form ;  and  somehow  or  other  his  arm  went 
with  it,  and  in  the  confusion  he  was  very  close  to  her,  and  his  arm  was 
around  her  waist,  outside  the  cloak  though  :  then  he  had  to  put  his 
face  down  to  hear  what  she  said,  and  somehow  those  long  ringlets  of 
soil  silky  hair  were  playing  across  his  cheek.  Human  nature  could 
not  and  would  not  stand  it  any  longer;  and  Walter,  the  modest 
Walter,  drew  his  arm  closer  than  ever,  and  pressed  upon  the  warm 
rosy  lips  of  his  beautiful  fellow-traveller  a  glowing,  burning  regular 
East-India,  Bombay  kiss,  and  then  blushed  himself  at  the  mischief  he 
had  done,  and  waited  for  the  staee  to  upset,  or  something  else  to 
happen  ;  but  no,  she  had  not  made  any  resistance ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  telt  distinctly,  that  she  had  returned  the  kiss ;  the  very  firat  kiss  too 
he-  had  ever  pressed  upon  a  woman's  lips  since  he  gave  a  parting 
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kiss  to  little  Mary  Fuller,  and  he  would  have  sworn  he  heard  her 
saying  something,  (about  the  very  moment  he  had  given  that  first  long 
kiss  of  youth  and  love,)  that  sounded  like  '  Dear,  dear  Walter.'  He 
tried  the  experiment  again,  and  before  the  stage  had  fairly  reached 
the  village,  he  had  kissed  and  re-kissed  her,  and  she  had  paid  him 
back  kiss  for  kiss  at  least  a  hundred  times. 

The  stage  was  now  entering  the  village.  In  a  few  moments  he 
would  be  at  Mary  Fuller's  house.  He  thought  of  her,  and  he  felt 
ashamed  and  downright  guilty.  What  would  Mary,  his  '  little  wife' 
that  was  to  be,  say,  if  she  knew  he  had  been  acting  so  ?  As  these 
things  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind,  he  began  to  study  how  to  get 
out  of  the  affair  quietly  and  decently.. 

*  You  go  on  in  the  stage,  I  suppose,  to  the  next  town,  or  perhaps 
still  farther  V 

*  Oh  no !  not  wc' 

What  could  she  mean  ?  But  he  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  conjec- 
ture ;  the  stage  drove  up  slap  in  front  of  Parson  Fuller's  door,  and 
there  was  the  venerable  parson  and  his  good  lady  in  the  door-way ; 
he  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand  already  to  receive  —  Walter,  as  he  sup- 
posed. 

*  Where  will  you  stop  in  the  village  ]     I  will  come  and  see  you  V 

*  I  shall  stop  where  you  stop.  I  won't  leave  you.  Here  you  have 
be6n  kissing  me  this  last  half  hour,  and  now  you  want  to  run  away 
and  leave  me :  I  am  determined  to  expose  you  to  that  old  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  in  the  door-way  yonder;  more  than  that,  your 
*  darling  liule  wife'  that  is  to  be,  as  you  called  her  in  the  stage,  shall 
know  all  about  it.' 

What  a  situation  for  a  modest,  moral  man !  It  was  awful.  To  be 
laughed  at — exposed  :  and  who  was  she  1  Could  it  be  possible  1  He 
had  heard  of  such  characters  1  It  must  be ;  but  she  was  very  pretty ; 
and  ke  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  such  a  creature  into  the  very 
house  of  the  good  and  pious  old  clergyman,  and  his  sweet  old  pet 
and  playmate  —  his  Mary  Fuller!  He  saw  it  all.  It  was  a  judg- 
ment sent  upon  him.  What  business  had  he  to  be  kissing  a  strange 
girl,  if  she  tvas  pretty  1  His  uncle  and  his  aunt  had  come  clear  down 
the  stone-walk  to  the  door-yard  gate,  almost  to  the  stage-door,  which 
the  driver  had  opened.  Walter  felt  that  he  was  doomed ;  but  he  had 
to  get  out : 

'  Do  n't  for  God's  sake  expose  me,  young  woman  1  I  will  —  get 
out.' 

*  Oh,'  thought  Walter,  •  it's  all  over  with  me;'  and  now  he  shakes 
hands  with  the  clergyman,  he  flings  his  arms  around  the  aunt. 

*  Mary !'  exclaims  the  mother;  '  our  Mary  in  the  stage,  as  I  live ! 
So,  so ;  you  would  come  up  with  your  cousin,  eh  V 

'Yes,  mother;  and  what  do  you  think  the  impudent  East-Indian 
has  been  doing  1  He  has  kissed  me  at  least  a  hundred  times,  and 
diat  is  n't  all ;  he  tried  to  persuade  me  to  keep  on  in  the  stage,  and 
not  get  out  at  all.' 

'  Ah,  no  wonder  he  kissed  you ;  he  hasn't  seen  you  for  some  years. 
How  glad  you  must  have  been  when  you  met !     But  what  is  the  mat- 
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ter  with  you,  Walter  1  Let  the  driver  stop  and  leave  your  trunk  at 
your  father's,  as  he  goes  by,  and  do  you  come  in  the-  house.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ]     Are  you  dumb  1' 

^Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Walter,  not  to  speak  to  my 
mother  v^hen  she  is  talking  to  you  ]'  chimed  in  Miss  Molly. 

Walter  now  found  his  voice,  and  before  he  got  fairly  inside.  Miss 
Mary  was  his  debtor  for  a  round  dozen  of  kisses,  which  she  took  very 
kindly.  But  as  for  Walter,  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  had  turned 
over  the  subject  during  the  last  three  minutes.  He  would  marry 
that  strange  girl.  He  was  grateful ;  she  had  saved  him  from  degra- 
dation, loss  of  character,  and  every  thing  else ;  but  would  she  forgive 
him  for  being  so  free  with  a  strange  giil  in  a  stage-coach ?  Doubt- 
ful ;  but  she  should  have  the  chance  at  any  rate. 

The  wanderer  received  a  glad  welcome  from  his  family  and  his 
friends,  in  his  old  native  village ;  and  Mary  Fuller  was  his  travelling 
companion  about  the  place  ;  and  together  they  crossed  the  door- sill 
of  every  old  farm-house  within  a. circle  of  five  miles  round.  Walter 
had  seen  enough  of  the  outside  of  the  great  world.  He  had  made 
some  money  too,  enough  for  his  modest  wants ;  he  was  old  enough 
to  marry  —  and  so  was  Mary  Fuller ;  and  before  three  months  more 
had  rolled  over  their  heads,  the  venerable  old  father  made  them  one 
in  the  front  parlor  of  the  old  glebe.  When  the  vows  had  been 
spoken,  the  last  prayer  made,  and  the  blessing  pronounced,  Walter 
clasped  Mary  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted  on  her  sweet  lips  another 
first  kiss ;  but  now  it  was  the  first,  thrilling  kiss  of  manied  love ;  and 
r  as  he  held  her  for  a  moment  in  his  ardent  embrace,  she  whispered 
gently  into  his  ear :  *  Walter,  dear,  it 's  understood  in  the  vow,  *  No 
more  kissing  strange  girls  in  a  stage-coach  !' 

Years  have  flown  by  since  then,  and  now  Walter  Marshall  and  his 
gentle  wife,  and  the  little  people,  they  call  their  *  stock  in  trade,' 
are  living  pleasantly  and  happily  some  where  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,near  a  place  called  Pittsburgh,  where  he  owns  large  tracts 
of  mines;  not  humbug,  wishy-washy,  shining  gold,  but  real,  hard, 
substantial  coal-mines,  productive  to  himself  and  to  the  country  he 
lives  in. 


•IMPROVEMENT'    AN    EXTRACT. 

'  Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  this  scene  sustains ; 
One  heart  free  tasting  Nature's  breath  and  bloom 
Is  worth  a  thousand  slaves  to  Mammon's  gains. 
But  whither  goes  that  wealth,  and  eladdening  whom  * 


8ee.  left  but  Ufe  enough,  and  breathinff-room 
The  hunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel. 
Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o'er  his  loom, 
And  Childhood's  selC  as  at  Ixion's  wheel. 
From  mom  till  midnight  tasked  to  earn  its  little  meal. 

<  Is  this  'Iroprorement'— where  the  human  breed 
Deffenerates  as  they  swarm  and  orerflow, 
Till  toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed, 
And  man  competes  with  man  like  foe  with  foe, 
Till  Death  that  thins  them  scarce  seems  public  wo  t 
*  ImproTemcnt  I' — smiles  it  in  the  poor  man's  ejes 
Or  blooms  it  on  the  cheek  of  Labor  f    No : 
To  rorge  a  few  with  Trade's  precarious  priie, 
We  banish  rural  life  and  breathe  unwholesome  skief.  CAvroi:  j. 
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Hb  gazes  on  the  face  of  his  dead  wife, 
More  lovely  now  than  e'en  when  lit  by  life, 
And  that  proud  beauty,  whose  imperial  power 
Had  fixed  his  wandering  wishes,  from  the  hour 
He  saw  her  first  in  her  Assyrian  home : 
*  Why  did  I  tempt  my  love  thus  far  to  roam  ? 
Why  was  I  doomed  to  bring  her  here  to  die  ? 
Cursed  be  the  Perdian  soil,  and  sun  and  sky,' 
He  weeping  said  ;  and  then  his  mighty  grief 
SouEfht  in  these  wild  and  passionate  words,  relief: 
*  Thy  grave  shall  not  be  m  this  barren  land. 
Which  by  no  healthful  breeze  was  ever  fanned  ; 
No !  o'er  the  desert  drear 

And  stormy  deep 
.  I  '11  bear  thy  corse  ;  not  here 

Shall  my  bride  sleep ! 
Then  when  thy  lover  dies. 

Him  in  thy  grave  they  '11  lay. 

And  with  clasped  hands  we  '11  rise 

On  the  dread  judgment  day.' 


'T  is  noon  in  the  desert ;  no  o&sis  is  nigh  ; 
Hot  are  the  sands  and  blazing  the  sky ; 
'T  were  now  sweetest  music  to  hear  frantains  flow. 
But  no  stream  sparkles  here  ;  not  a  flower  can  grow ; 
For  the  Arab  and  Simoom  with  fidry  haste 
Sweep  over  the  desert,  sole  lords  of  the  waste. 
Lo !  a  speck  in  the  distance  -^  a  small  caravan  — 
Shall  they  pass  without  tribute  to  Sheikh  Sitlkiman? 
Should  we  gain  a  rich  booty,  with  love  and  delight 
The  eyes  of  our  women  will  sparkle  to-night. 
And  the  young  girls  will  sing ;  Bbni  Saladin  ! 
With  your  lances,  the  wealth  of  the  world  you  could  win. 
Thus  spake  an  Arab  chieftain  to  his  troop, 
Who,  swift  as  falcons  on  the  pilgrims  swoop : 
The  search  is  soon  over  but  small  are  their  gains ; 
*  Behold !'  said  their  leader,  *  one  coffer  remains. 
In  mercy  spare  that,  it  contains  my  soul's  treasure,* 
Dblla  Vallb  implored.    '  Submit  to  our  pleasure,' 
The  haughty  chief  replied :  '  Come,  let  us  see 
What  the  fool  values  so  exceedingly.' 
They  burst  the  lid  ;  they  lift  a  snowy  veil ; 
What  do  they  gaze  on  ?  wherefore  grow  they  pale  7 
It  is  a  woman's  corse ;  proudly  serene 
And  beautiful ;   she  seems  a  sleeping  queen. 
To  Della  Vallk's  tale  the  Arabs  listened. 
The  youthful  wept,  and  tears  which  fell  not,  glistened 
In  the  stern  eye  of  age  ;  all  were  subdued 
Unto  a  kindly,  pitying,  mournful  mood. 

*T  was  a  strange  scene :  the  dreary  sands  around. 
And  the  wild  warriors  leaning  on  their  spean, 

Gazing  upon  the  dead  with  awe  profound, 

Their  dark  eyes  glowing  thioQgh  unwonted  teant 
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With  altered  tone,  the  son  of  Ishmakl  said : 
'  We  war  not  with  the  bearexs  of  the  dead ; 

Resnme  your  wealth. 
on  will  our  maidens  sin^  at  eventide, 
Of  the  fond  husband's  love  for  his  dead  bride.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  gorgeous  tomb 
For  the  Assyrian  giri  was  raised  m  Rome ; 
And  by  her  side  —  so  vanish  earthly  woes  — 
Her  faithful  lover  lies  in  cahn  repose. 
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AN    EXCURSION    TO    WTDAH. 


Sunday,  February,  6.  —  My  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  by 
the  accounts  that  have  reached  us  of  Wydah  and  its  people,  that  I 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  despite  my  previous  more 
prudent  determination,  have  profited  by  the  commodore's  kind  per- 
mission ;  and  so  behold  me  booked  as  one  of  the  adventurers.  We, 
accordingly,  having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  our  party,  com- 
posed of  Lieutenant  R.,  the  Master  W.  S.,  Passed  Midshipmen  M. 
and  A.,  and  myself,  lefl  the  ship  about  ten  a.  m.,  hoping  to  find  the 
bar  or  surf  in  a  particular  state,  as  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the 
native  canoe  awaiting  to  take  us  ashore.  We  were  not  disap- 
pointed, and  after  the  usual  noise  and  excitement,  varied  by  our 
Doat  leaking  at  a  merry  rate,  rendering  it  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  we  should  not  have  to  swallow  more  sea-water  than  would 
be  agreeable,  our  wild-looking  friends  got  us  safe,  but  not  entirely 
dry,  to  the  shore.  The  surf  was  rolling  in  heavily,  but  not  over-dan- 
gerously ;  sufficiently  so,  however,  to  make  the  passage  rather  excit- 
ing, and  render  us  grateful  for  our  comparative  comfortable  voyage 
through  the  watery  ordeal.  A  few  yards  from  the  landing-place  are 
several  frame  counting-rooms  and  rude  walled  store-houses,  used  by 
the  Senors  de  Sonza,  and  the  English  and  French  Factors,  where  we 
were  to  await  the  orders  of  our  polite  entertainer.  Some  hours 
elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  De  Sonza's  sons,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  o'clock,  before  we  got  under  way  in  the  hammocks  provided  for 
our  transportation  through  the  Salt  Lake,  extending,  as  I  have  stated, 
from  the  V  olta  to  Lagos,  etc.,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the 
three  miles  that  intervene  between  the  beach  and  the  town.  But 
we  did  not  lose  our  time  during  this  our  detention,  for  beside  two 
or  three  captains  and  supercargoes  of  the  merchantmen  at  anchor  in 
the  Roads,  we  were  much  surprised  at  meeting  the  supercargo  of 
the  late  American  schooner  Boston,  the  craft  that  induced  our  visit 
off  theGallinas,  and  the  captain  of  the  Brazilian  schooner  which  we 
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chased  on  that  occasion,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  brig  Rapid. 
The  Boston  had  been  sold  here  some  three  weeks  back,  to  a  Bra- 
zilian, and  a  cargo  of  some  four  hundred  and  sixty  slaves  packed  into 
her,  and  safely  got  off  from  the  very  spot  we  landed  at,  and  in  the  face 
of  day.  The  supercargo  had  received  about  eight  thousand  dollars  for 
his  vessel,  and  he  and  two  or  three  of  his  American  crew  propose  going 
to  Bahia,  in  a  brig  ready  to  start  in  a  few  days  for  that  port.  The 
Brazilian  captain  informed  us,  that  our  joining  in  the  chase  was  the 
cause  of  his  capture,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  run  into  shore  in  his  boat,  with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  specie  on  board,  and  a  valuable  amount  of  correspondence  on  the 
subject  and  management  of  the  slave  trade,  etc.  The  Rapid,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  upon  our  taking  a  hand  in  the  pursuit,  abandoned 
the  chase  she  had  begun  of  the  boat,  and  made  all  sail  after  the 
schooner,  the  result  of  which  hns  been  already  stated.  It  was  rather 
singular,  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  months  we  should  thus  encoun- 
ter, in  this  unexpected  manner,  the  two  men  in  question ;  the  one, 
the  cause  of  our  aiding  in  securing  the  other's  vessel,  and  both,  no 
doubt,  with  pockets  well  lined  by  the  profitable  returns  of  the  pre- 
carious, but  still  oftentimes  enriching  business,  which  the  one  abets 
and  the  other  is  actively  engaged  in.  So,  another  proof  is  this  to 
show,  how  bold  and  successful  are  the  men  who  grow  rich  and  pow- 
erful in  the  prosecution  of  their  nefarious  traffic,  and  how  inefficient 
is  British  and  French  cruising  in  this  vicinity. 

But  to  our  story.  The  business  transactions  concluded,  (for  Sunday 
is  no  holiday  here,  I  should  conclude,  between  the  De  Sonzas 
and  the  merchants  and  tradera,)  behold  us  each  lifted  on  the  heads 
of  two  hammock-bearers,  with  another  in  close  attendance,  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  in  case  of  need,  lolling  in  our  luxurious  palanquins  and 
protected  from  the  rain,  which  some  heavy-looking  but  quickly-pass- 
ing clouds,  had  poured  forth  upon  us,  and  quite  an  original,  if  not 
picturesque  procession,  making  quick  and  comfortable  headway 
through  the  watery  high  road.  The  overflowing  of  .the  lagoon  com- 
mences soon  after  you  leave  the  beach,  and  with  slight  interruption, 
continues  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  Fancy  us  then  ear- 
ned onward,  with  gentle  and  sleep-inviting  motion,  on  the  heads  of 
our  dark,  agile  bearers,  splashing  at  places  through  sluggish  water, 
which  when  stirred,  grows  dark  as  indigo,  and  offensive  to  sight  and 
smell,  here  and  there,  with  the  lagoon  coming  up  to  their  waists,  and 
rendering  it  necessary  that  a  man,  your  third  attendant,  should  lift  you 
and  your  hammock  upon  his  shoulders,  to  keep  you  from  dragging 
and  taking  in  the  foul  element ;  foul  to  the  sight  and  smell,  but  still 
possessing  a  current  and  tide,  and  furnishing  good  fish  and  oysters.  A 
stumble  or  a  slip  would  consign  you  to  a  fate  any  thing  but  agreea- 
ble to  mind  or  body,  and  you  feel  yourself  perfectly  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  a  strange-looking  and  unprepossessing  people,  who  fortu- 
nately can  be  depended  upon,  and  are  untiring  and  skilful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  As  we  jogged  along,  with  a  splashing, 
shouting,  chattering  and  apparent  confusion,  which  would  even 
put  a  stoic  to  his  trumps  ;  two  or  three  alligators  shoved  forth  their 
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ugly  snouts  close  to  our  route,  and  having  satisfii^d  themselves  that 
afi  was  right,  popped  in  again.  These  being  Fetiche,  the  people 
respect  them  and  they  respect  the  people.  A  more  dreary,  desolate, 
low,  shocking  extent  of  country  than  this  we  now  waJed,  splashed 
and  stumbled  over,  I  have  never  as  yet  put  eye  upon,  as  far  as  the 
A'jtffllfi^^  extended,  offering  nothing  but  sluggish-looking  water,  rank 
**^vegetation,  and  flat,  thinly  wooded  lowlands.  Passing  through  this 
filthy  morass  and  its  supplying  lake,  by  a  couple  of  low,  thatch -roofed, 
mud-built  native  villages,  we  were  introduced,  about  an  hour  after 
we  left  the  beach,  into  the  curious  town  of  Wydah.  Our  entr6e  created 
quite  a  sensation.  Dark  forms,  little  encumbered  with  clothing, 
flitted  about  like  so  many  spectres,  and  eyes  and  teeth  were  open 
and  shining,  in  hut  and  market  in  honor  of  our  arrival.  The  soil 
seems  to  be  composed  of  red  clayish-looking  material,  so  that  save 
the  straw -thatched  roofs,  and  here  and  there  a  dwelling  of  more  as- 
piring pretensions,  with  a  sprinkling  of  cocoa,  palm,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  indigenous  trees,  that  color  seemed  to  predominate.  To  us, 
just  freshly  ariived  in  town,  and  thus  suddenly  introduced  to  the 
strange  appearance  of  houses,  people,  animals  and  things  in  general, 
surrounding  objects  assumed  a  novel  and  exciting  tone  and  seeming. 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  attracted  our  attention.  So,  in  the 
midst  of  strange  sights  and  sounds,  we  were  quickly  and  luxuriously 
borne  along  by  our  skilful  hammock  men,  and  duly  deposited  at 
the  gateway  of  our  host.  His  residence  has  an  old  look  about  it,  is 
stuccoed,  of  a  white  color,  and  well  thatched  with  straw.  It  faces 
upon  a  kind  of  public  square,  and  from  its  second  story  vnndows 
commands  quite  an  extensive  view  over  the  neighboring  low  country 
and  the  shipping  riding  at  their  anchors  in  the  roadstead.  Our 
arrival  was  in  due  time  made  public,  and  honored  by  a  salute  from 
the  old  Seuor's  battery,  and  we  soon  were  made  comfortable  by  the 
kind  and  hospitable  reception  we  met  at  the  hands  of  our  worthy  en- 
tertainers. We  had  been  preceded  by  Antonio  de  Sonza,  who,  after 
we  had  passed  the  lake  some  short  distance  from  the  town,  mounted  a 
fine-looking  gray  horse,  imported  from  Brazil,  and  thus  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  all  ready  to  receive  us.  He  is  about  seventy-thi'ee  years 
of  age,  with  a  fine  eye,  and  an  agi'eeable  and  intelligent  expression 
of  countenance';  has  lived  on  the  coast  some  forty-eight  yeara ;  a 
poition  of  the  time  at  Great  Popoe»  and  has  not  crossed  the  *  Bank,' 
or  Batch  Surf,  for  thirty  years.  He  is  now  an  invalid,  and  appears 
to  be  feeble  and  suffering,  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  had  any  ail- 
ment or  taken  any  kind  of  medicine.  He  is  a  teetotaler,  and  his  mind 
seems  to  be  active  and  vigorous.  M .  de  Sonza*s  position  is  that  of 
head-white  man  in  the  place.  Through  him  all  foreign  merchants 
and  traders  have  to  communicate  with  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
and  his  influence  with  the  monarch  has  been,  and  is  yet,  of  a  peculiar 
and  confidential  nature.  The  nominal  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grovernor  or  Cabocere,  who  resides  in  Wydah,  and  keeps  a  kind  of 
court  We  were  informed,  that  a  number  of  years  ago,  De  Sonza, 
then  living  at  Popoe,  aided  with  arms,  ammunition  and  money,  those 
univei'sal  sinews  of  war,  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne,  who 
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had  headed  a  revolution  against  the  then  sovereign,  obnoxious  to  his 
subjects,  and  represented  as  an  unmitigated  tyrant.  The  result  of 
this  revolution,  the  success  of  which  would  seem  to  be  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree  due  to  the  merchant's  timely  and  valuable  aid,  was 
the  elevation  of  the  reigning  monarch  to  the  vacated  throne.  The 
successful  competitor  has  ever  since  given  his  confidence  and  gra- 
titude to  this  remarkable  man,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  powerful  pei-sonages  in  the  country.  M.  de  Sonza's 
style  of  living  is  just  enough  mingling  of  the  African  with  the 
European  style  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  original  and  comfortable. 
Both  of  eatables  and  liquors,  he  gave  us  the  best,  and  to  overflowing; 
and  the  frankness,  warmth,  and  cordiality  of  our  reception,  and  the 
pains  our  host  had  taken  to  collect  most  of  the  prominent  residents, 
whom  he  thought  we  would  like  to  see  and  know,  all  gave  ample 
proof  that  we  were  welcome  guests.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
deem  it  admissible  to  detail  the  incidents  of  domestic  life,  when  one 
is  admitted  on  terms  of  confldence  and  kindness.  Suflice  it  then  to 
say,  that  our  entertainment,  during  the  whole  time  spent  under  his 
roof,  was  of  the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  character,  and  that 
the  houses  and  attentions  of  his  sons  Antonio  and  Ignacio,  were  also 
open  to  us,  and  cheerfully  and  gracefully  extended.  The  stroll  we 
made  through  the  place,  afler  due  repose,  was  necessarily  a  brief  one, 
it  being  four  p.  m.,  before  we  anived  at  the  Seuor's.  We  had 
time  enough,  however,  before  the  dinner  hour  had  come,  to  take  a 
hurried  view  of  people  and  things,  and  many  a  curious  sight  and 
sound  did  we  see  and  hear.  At  almost  every  comer,  and  in  every 
court  and  alley,  we  came  upon  Fetiche  houses  and  idols,  with  ofler- 
ings  collected  and  exposed  around  them.  Here  it  was  a  coarse, 
ugly,  ill-conditioned  figure,  concocted  of  red  clay,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
its  shape  and  features  bearing  some  faint  resemblance  to  a  human  be- 
ing. Anon,  in  niches  scooped  in  the  mud  walls  of  houses  and  enclo- 
sures, were  gathered  in  shapeless  and  heterogeneous  confusion  and 
variety,  stones  and  sticks,  feathers  and  other  objects.  Again,  a  tene- 
ment of  baked  clay,  with  a  conical  roof,  its  only  entrance  just  high 
enough  to  let  a  man  in  with  bowed  head,  would  attract  our  notice, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  was  a  Fetiche  or  Serpent  Temple,  where 
snakes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  other  than  venomous,  are  lodged  and 
boarded.  And  then  would  shoot  up  some  spreading,  shady  and  lofty 
group  of  trees,  refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  grateful  to  the  sun  scorched 
pedestrian,  and  we  learned  that  they  too  were  sacred,  and  the  objects 
of  superstitious  adoi*ation.  In  a  word,  wherever  we  strolled,  and  into 
whatever  alley  or  corner  we  penetrated,  there  squatted  the  uncouth 
clay  monster,  with  rice-water  and  food  placed  before  it  for  consump- 
tion, or  were  piled  up  in  some  niche  or  hole,  an  indescribable  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends ;  and  Fetiche  house,  and  Fetiche  grove  and 
tree,  seemed  to  multiply  to  bewilderment,  and  to  make  us  under- 
stand how  much  was  yet  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  this  land  of  wonders. 
But  the  brief  time  allowed  us  for  this  excursion  forbade  a  more  de- 
tailed examination,  and  yet  were  we  gratified  and  instructed  far  be- 
yond our  most  sanguine  expectations.     Among  other  things  deserv- 
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ing  notice,  which  we  saw,  were  the  two  markets,  crowded  with  men, 
women  and  children ;  the  sellers  being  principally  native  women, 
who,  in  a  state  somewhat  approaching  nudity,  were  squatting  inside 
or  in  front  of  their  low,  open,  duty-looking  straw- thatched  sheds, 
with  their  wares,  mostly  beads,  palm  oil,  baskets,  cotton,  thread  and 
many  kinds  of  cheap  European  manufacture,  and  coarse  leaf  tobacco, 
snufif,  etc.,  spread  out  in  their  best  style  to}  tempt  the  passer  by.  On 
a  small  scale,  these  Wydahn  markets  would  seem  to  resemble  what 
we  read  of  Oriental  bazaars,  there  being  some  attempt  at  convenience 
and  regularity  in  the  an-angement  of  their  articles  of  sale  and  barter, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  frail  stands  occupied  and  used  by  the 
busy  venders.  We  had,  of  course,  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
numbers  of  the  natives  of  this  place  and  the  interior,  and  many  a 
form^  face  and  costume,  did  we  notice,  worthy  of  being  immortalized 
by  daguerreotype  or  in  oils,  as  excellent  specimens  of  the  natural 
and  strange,  if  not  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  For  the  first  time 
I  here  saw  an  Albino  or  white  negress.  She  was  a  young  woman  of 
a  most  disagreeable  aspect,  and  her  unnatural  color  and  disagreeable 
aspect  excited  in  my  mind  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and  disgust.  Both 
the  parents  are  blacks.  We  observed  that  every  woman  upon  meet- 
ing our  party,  both  through  respect  to  the  De  Sonzas  and  the  whites, 
removed  the  shawl  or  cotton  garment  which  they  wear  loosely  around 
their  persons,  and  exposed  for  a  moment  the  upper  parts  of  her  body. 
The  same  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  men,  with  the  additional  form 
of  unwinding  a  kind  of  turban  they  wear  on  their  heads,  and  either 
an  inclination  or  salaam  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  or  some- 
times a  complete  prostration  on  the  ground.  From  the  frequent 
repetitions  of  these  forms  and  gestures,  one  might  almost  fancy  him- 
self in  some  Eastern  land,  and  feel  well  disposed,  as  far  as  all  this  goes 
to  give  them  credit  for  rather  unusual  politeness. 

While  we  were  thus  amusing  ourselves  with  the  sight  of  all  these 
and  other  amusing  things,  too  numerous  and  minute  to  clothe  in  ink, 
a  message  was  received  inviting  our  party  to  the  English  fort  or  fac- 
tory close  at  hand.  Accepting  the  polite  invitation,  we  passed  over  a 
small  bridge  leading  across  a  dry  ditch,  and  through  a  double  line  of 
staring  natives,  into  the  precincts  of  the  building.  It  was  formerly 
an  English  fortification,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Hutton  and 
Company,  British  merchants.  M.  Roberts,  a  nephew  of  M.  Hutton, 
now  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  met  us  at  the  entrance,  and  received  and 
entertained  us  very  politely.  There  is  a  garden  or  enclosed  square 
in  front  of  the  fort,  whence  salutes  are  fired,  as  there  is  danger  in 
using  cannon  inside 'on  account  of  the  straw  roof  which  the  wadding 
might  easily  ignite  into  a  conflagration.  The  building  itself  is  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  the  neighborhood  is  called  English  Town, 
Those  parts  which  are  near  the  French  and  Portuguese  forts  have 
received  the  names  of  those  nations  likewise. 

Somewhat  fatigued  by  the  continued  and  unusual  exercise  and  ex- 
citement of  the  day,  we  were  right  well  pleased  in  making  all  efforts 
to  do  honor  to  the  most  abundant  and  excellent  dinner  which  awaited 
us  at  our  host's,  on  which  interesting  occasion  several  of  the  European 
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resideDts  were  invited  to  attend.  After  dinner,  and  when  night  had  set 
in,  Lieut.  R.  and  myself  accompanied  M.  Roberts  on  a  visit  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  factoiies,  the  first  a  fort,  like  the  English,  and  almost  as 
old,  and  were  received  by  the  three  French  gentlemen  residing  there, 
the  Messrs.  Blauchelets  and  Colombo,  most  kindly  and  politely. 
Thence  we  made  our  way  to  the  Spanish  factory,  under  the  escort  of 
the  hospitable  proprietor  and  our  recent  hosts,  where  we  enjoyed 
some  good  songs  and  liquor,  and  experienced  a  continuation  of  the 
same  kind  treatment  we  had  elsewhere  met  with.  As  it  was  now 
waxing  late,  Lieut.  R.  left  us,  to  return  to  M.  de  Sonza's,  and  I  ac- 
companied M.  Roberts,  having  accepted  his  polite  invitation  to  take 
a  bed  with  him.  And  not  only  did  tnis  gentleman  entertain  me  hand- 
somely, and  furnish  me  with  most  comfortable  quaiters,  rendered 
doubly  welcome  by  the  fatiguing  exertions  of  the  day,  but  beside 
much  valuable  information  and  pleasant  conversation,  presented  me 
several  interesting  curiosities,  procured  from  the  interior.  As  for  the  last 
five  months  I  have  spent  every  night  aboai'd  our  floating  world,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  felt  and  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  wooing 
sleep  ashore,  in  a  large  and  cool  chamber,  and  a  comfortable  four- 
>  poster,  free  from  that  rolling,  tossing,  jerking  motion,  so  long  familiar 
in  our  sea-rocked  vessel,  and  in  my  close  and  narrow  bunk. 

Refreshed  by  a  glorious  sleep,  morning  found  me  ready  and  anxious 
for  the  operations  of  the  day,  and  after  the  gathering  of  our  party, 
with  our  kind  guides  and  entertainers,  we  again  sallied  forth  on  an- 
other voyage  of  discovery.  Fortunately  the  sun  exhibited  his  hot 
face  but  seldom  while  we  were  going  through  our  cruise ;  so  we 
did  not  sufier  as  much  from  the  long  walk  we  were  seduced  into  as 
might  have  been  otherwise  the  case.  Again  did  we  become  starers 
and  stared  at,  and  examined  many  things  already  described,  more 
leisurely  than  on  the  previous  day.  We  visited  several  Fetiche 
houses,  idols,  and  other  objects  of  adoration,  and  more  particularly 
the  principal  serpent-house,  composed  of  one  large,  but  yet  dai'k  and 
confined,  and  several  others,  full  of  all  sorts  of  worshipped  things,  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  shaded  by  Fetiche  trees  —  sacred 
ground,  all  this,  in  the  eyes  of  these  poor  superstitious  creatures. 
Around  the  walls  of  this  strange  temple  were  coiled  under  the  straw 
roof,  and  along  the  beams,  a  number  of  snakes,  of  various  sizes,  some 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  seeming  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  dis- 
posed to  let  visitors  alone,  as  if  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  their  exemption  from  all  harm  and  danger.  Passing  through 
this  snake-house,  so  strangely  ornamented  by  these  beautiful,  bribed, 
graceful  and  harmless  reptiles,  we  found  quite  a  number  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  crouching  and  worshipping  in  front  of  another  shed, 
full  also  of  people  and  Fetiches.  Their  adoration  seems  to  consist  of 
prostrations  and  crawling  in  the  dust ;  and  the' '  faithful'  did  not  ap- 
pear to  allow  their  religious  duties  to  interfere  with  their  staring  and 
giinning  at  the  white  strangers.  This  Fetiche  manufacture  would 
seem  to  be  like  that  famous  tent  spoken  of  in  Oriental  story,  which 
would  contract  or  expand  to  suit  fluctuating  circumstances.  For 
new  gods,  new  Fetiches,  new  charms,  are  constantly  being  added  to 
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the  list.  Thus,  I  am  told,  the  sea  is  '  Fetiche'  to  the  king  of  Dahomey 
bimself,  and  he  is  forbidden  to  disturb  its  sacred  character.  Feathers, 
stones,  lizards,  snakes,  insects,  sticks,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things, 
according  as  fancy  and  accident  may  influence  the  people,  are  con- 
verted into  *  Fetiche,'  and  either  kept  at  home  as  domestic  '  Penates,' 
or  exposed  in  public  places  for  public  veneration  and  respect.  And 
such  IS  the  mental  blindness  of  these  superstitious  tribes,  that  when 
animals  and  birds  have  devoured  and  drank  up  the  food  and  liquids 
which  they  place  before  their  clay  divinities,  and  other  objects  of  wor- 
ship, they  firmly  believe  that  the  works  of  their  own  hands  have  par- 
taken of  their  offerings,  and  will  act  as  mediators  with  the  Great 
Spirit,  whose  existence  they  acknowledge.  The  king  himself  is 
'  Fetiche,'  and  hence  the  blind  worship  and  devotion  his  subjects  pay 
him,  extending  to  life,  body,  soul,  will  and  property.  But  beside  the 
Dahomian  divinity,  trees  and  snakes  are  the  standing,  regular,  supe- 
rior class  of '  Fetiches,'  and  once  clothed  with  the  sacred  character,  to 
touch,  injure  or  kill  them,  exposes  the  offender,  whether  accidental  or 
intentional  the  deed,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  or  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine,  with  which  a  slave  is  purchased  and  offered  up,  a  hapless 
victim,  in  expiation  of  the  unpardonable  sin.  When  then  you  meet 
a  serpent  coiled  on  your  path,  or  see  a  tree  to  which  you  may  take  a 
fancy  to  for  a  cane  or  specimen,  gaze  but  touch  not,  for  there  is  death 
or  danger  in  the  act.  Innocent  or  guilty,  the  superstitious  mob  will 
make  you  pay  dearly  for  the  deed,  and  show  no  mercy  for  offence  so 
shocking  in  their  eyes.  Another  specimen  of  their  supei-stition  is  the 
mode  of  medical  practice  in  this  neighborhood.  A  man  falls  sick, 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  doctora.  The  bark  of  medicinal  trees  and 
sanitive  herbs  have  been  applied  in  vain.  The  friends  of  the  patient 
are  then  invited  to  attend,  and  the  sick  man  is  produced,  and  the 
ceremony  begins.  Goat's  flesh,  or  other  animal  food,  is  then  pre- 
pared, and  after  the  wool  or  skin  has  been  distributed  among  the  by- 
standers, who  keep  their  respective  portions  as '  Fetiche,'  the  animal 
is  cooked  in  palm  oil,  and  the  vultures  and  other  birds  called  to  the 
banquet  by  beat  of  triangle,  which  summons  they  know  and  attend  to. 
The  doctor,  patient  and  spectators  anxiously  await  the  result.  If 
the  birds  approach  and  consume  the  articles  exposed,  the  sick  man 
will  recover ;  if  left  untouched,  he  dies.-  Cases  of  the  latter  kind 
have  been  known,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  who  informed  us  of  the 
fact,  that  the  *  medicine  men'  have  more  to  do  with  the  exit  of  the 
patient  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  or  the  people  give  them 
credit  for,  the  dusky  sons  of  Galen  thus  playing  the  prophet,  and 
taking  care  that  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled. 

Were  I,  however,  to  indulge  myself  in  noting  down  all  the  scenes 
and  things  we  saw  and  heard,  I  should  spin  too  long  a  yam  for  most 
of  your  readers,  to  follow  in  its  length  and  windings.  My  narration, 
Uke  our  promenade,  must  be  iiTegular  and  tortuous ;  and  if  I  omit  any 
thing  that  ought  to  have  been  noticed,  the  omission  proceeds  from 
the  '  embarras  des  richesses,'  and  the  difficulty  of  selection.  We 
were  all  surprised  at  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  this 
wild*looking  and  irregular  place.     Long  did  we  stroll,  winding  along 
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the  mud  and  rudely- wattled  eDclosures,  and  yet  hovel  after  hovel, 
crowds  upon  crowds,  Fetiche  after  Fetiche,  met  us  at  eveiy  step. 
In  one  of  our  walks  we  were  led  to  a  remarkable  Fetiche  ti-ee,  just 
outside  the  town.  It  is  a  species  of  cotton- tree,  or  at  least  resembles 
it»  and  looms  out  on  this  prairie- country  large  and  prominent.  For 
size  and  singularity,  it  is  worthy  of  peculiar  honor.  At  its  base  and 
roots  it  has  a  circumference  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  narrowing  as  it  ascends,  yet  several  feet  up 
measuring  fifty,  or  therabouts.  Its  roots  extend  like  enormous  ser- 
pents from  the  parent  stem,  and  small  trees,  like  young  children  shel- 
tered under  the  paternal  shade,  spring  up  in  the  giant  embraces  of 
the  massive  trunk. 

As  we  returaed  from  this  excursion,  we  passed  by  a  large  walled 
enclosure,  with  a  number  of  houses  within,  the  residence  of  some  of 
Senor  de  Sonza's  wives,  here  placed  on  the  retired  list.     Farther  on 
we  came  to  his  great  store-house,  a  large,  long  and  substantial  build- 
ing, where  we  rested  awhile,  and  there,  with  appetites  somewhat  keen 
from  exercise,  soon  made  our  way  to  our  point  of  departure,  and  en- 
joyed the  plentiful  and  well-prepared  *ddje<iner  k  la  fourchette,'  which 
the  Sefior  had  prepared  for  our  discussion.     As  our  time  was  now 
getting  short,  and  soon  would  arrive  the  hour  for  taking  to  our  ham- 
mocks again,  on  our  return  to  shipboard,  after  the  necessary  refresh- 
ment and  repose  we  once  more  sallied  out  to  pay  visits  to  the  native 
governor,  and  the  residents  at  the  French  fort.     The  governor'.s  resi- 
dence is  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
mud  wall,  enclosing  a  large  park  or  garden,  and  quite  a  number  of 
low  clay  and  straw-i*oofed  huts,  not  much  better,  if  at  all,  than  the 
general  kind  of  native  hovels  you  see  outside  in  your  walks.     After 
entering  the  gateway  from  one  of  the  narrow  streets  or  alleys,  while 
passing  along  between  the  humble  tenements  included  within  the 
Court  District,  among  a  number  of  other  Fetiches  and  oddities  stuck 
up  around,  we  lifted  a  coarse  mat  which  covered  the  window  or  door 
of  a  small  mud  building,  and  were  surprised  to  see  three  figures 
squatted  in  a  row,  made  apparently  of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  more  pre- 
tensions to  symmetry  and  human  looks  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
had  yet  seen,  each  wearing  a  species  of  cocked  hat,  and  evidently  idols 
of  a  superior  order  and  aristocratic  air.     These,  I  suppose,  are  the 
favorite  divinities  of  the  governor,  and  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a 
'  dash*  from  the  great  monarch  of  Dahomey  himself     Thinly  clad, 
grinning  and  staring  natives,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  lined 
the  path  as  we  made  our  way  to  the  presence  of  the  royal  represen- 
tative.    We  found  him  standing  in  a  low,  close  and  confined  hut,  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  his  counsellors  and  ofticers.     We  had  interrup- 
ted, it  seems,  a  cabinet  council,  for  the  officials,  from  the  Cabocere 
down,  had  their  foreheads  daubed  with  red  clay;  but  this  made  no 
difference  in  our  reception,  nor  did  it  cause  any  delay ;  so  we  were 
respectively  introduced  to  His  Excellency,  and  had  each  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  followed  by  a  snapping  of  the  fingers  on  both 
sides,  a  ceremony  always  practised  on  such  occasions.     The  governor 
then  asked  us  to  follow  him  into  the  open  air,  considerately  observing; 
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that  it  would  be  too  close  and  hot  to  remain  where  we  then  were. 
So  out  stalked  this  dignitary,  attended  by  his  cabinet  and  aids-de-camp, 
followed  by  our  party.  Chairs  and  native  ornamental  carved  stools 
were  placed  in  a  large  semicircle  under  the  shady  trees,  just  outside 
the  houses,  and  one  of  the  De  Sonzas  acted  as  intei-preter.  The 
Cabocere  is  a  remarkable  looking  man.  His  physical  development  is 
astonishing.  His  head  is  large  and  round,  with  a  broad  set  of  features, 
fiill  of  good  humor,  and  rather  an  intellectual  expression,  his  head 
set  upon  his  shoulders  by  a  neck  of  massive  proportions.  His  frame 
is  of  unusual  weight  and  substance,  his  walk  dignified,  and  even 
pompous ;  and  yet,  despite  his  size  and  weighty  poroportions,  the 
governor  rejoices  in  a  pair  of  feet  which  would  adorn  a  ball-room, 
and  delight  the  heart  and  challenge  the  skill  of  the  most  fashiopable 
boot-maker  in  Paris  or  London. 
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The  Warrior  came  with  his  banners  unfurled. 

And  his  hosts  all  ranged  in  battle-array, 
And  he  proudly  trod  on  a  prostrate  world. 

That  bent  to  his  iron  sway. 
And  the  Warrior  said :  •  I  will  write  my  name 

On  History^s  goodliest,  fairest  page, 
In  letters  of  blooid  and  letters  of  flame, 

And  *i  will  last  to  the  latest  age  !* 
And  History's  broadest  page  was  filled 

With  the  deeds  he  did,  and  the  blood  he  spilled ; 
But  year  followed  year,  and  age  followed  age. 
And  the  mildew  gathered  upon  that  page. 
And  it  crumbled  down  to  the  dust  at  last, 
And  his  name  and  deeds  from  memory  passed  : 

And  this  was  the  Warrior's  fame ! 

The  Poet  came  with  his  golden  lyre. 

And  a  new  world  sprang  from  his  teeming  brain, 
And  his  words  gushed  forth  like  a  stream  of  fire. 

As  he  wove  his  lofty  strain. 
And  the  Poet  said :  *  In  every  clime 

My  strains  will  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  my  fame  may  end  with  the  end  of  time. 

But  never,  O  never  till  then  !* 
And  his  name  became  as  a  household  word 
In  every  land  where  its  sound  was  heard ; 
But  others  arose  and  filled  his  place. 
As  the  river  of  Time  flowed  on  apace  ; 
And  his  name  was  cast  from  its  sweeping  wave, 
And  Oblivion's  gulf  closed  o'er  his  grave : 

And  this  was  the  Poet's  fame ! 

The  Statesman  came  with  his  powerful  pen 
And  his  eloquent  tongue's  resistless  force. 

And  he  turned  about  the  hearts  of  men 
As  a  honeman  turns  his  horse. 
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And  the  Statesman  said :  '  I  have  made  brave  laws, 
And  on  them  I  willingly  rest  my  fame ; 

I  have  toiled  in  a  mighty  nation's  cause, 
I  shall  die  with  a  deathless  name  !' 

And  the  fame  he  sought  the  Statesman  fonndr 

And  his  name  wont  forth  like  a  trumpet's  sound ; 

But  on  and  on  Time's  course  still  lay, 

Till  his  very  nation  passed  away, 

And  curious  men,  with  toil  and  pain, 

Dug  deep  for  that  nation's  laws,  in  vain : 
And  this  was  the  Statesman's  fame ! 

The  Architect  came  with  his  skilful  hand, 

And  his  mind  endued  with  conceptions  high, 
And  the  temple  arose  at  his  command, 

And  the  pyramid  pierced  the  sky. 
And  the  Architect  said :  *  Perpetually 

My  name  will  live  in  the  changeless  stones, 
And  in  far,  far  future  times  will  be 

Familiar  as  childhood's  tones.' 
And  he  filled  the  world  with  his  stately  piles. 
And  basked  awhile  in  Fame's  bright  smiles ; 
And  Iong*8UCceeding  ages  gazed 
On  the  wondrous  works  that  his  art  had  raised; 
And  their  names  sounded  in  every  clime, 
But  his  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  Time : 

And  this  was  the  Architect's  fame ! 

The  Christian  came  with  his  faith  and  zeal. 

And  his  fervent  love  to  Goo  and  man ; 
And  he  strove  to  live  for  other's  weal. 

While  his  earthly  course  he  ran. 
And  the  Christian  said :  *  By  the  help  of  God, 

I  will  strive  to  glorify  IIis  name. 
And  to  tread  the  path  that  my  Saviouk  trod 

Shall  be  my  constant  aim.' 
The  Christian  was  laid  in  his  lowly  lair, 
And  the  world  asked  not  who  was  slumbering  there ; 
But  his  name  to  the  hosts  of  heaven  was  told. 
And  they  saw  it  traced  in  letters  of  gold, 
And  they  wreathed  it  round  with  eternal  bays. 
And  mingled  its  sound  with  their  songs  of  praise : 

And  THIS  was  the  Christian's  fame ! 

Oh !  better  than  Poet  or  Statesman's  art. 

Than  Architect's  skill,  or  Warrior's  might. 
Is  the  faithful  love,  and  the  contrite  heart, 

And  the  spirit  renewed  in  light ! 
I  have  heard  a  voice,  in  my  soul's  young  dreams, 

That  spoke  of  the  joys  of  earthly  fame. 
And  I  idly  yearned  that  Its  glittering  beams 

Might  shine  on  my  humble  name. 
But  I  leave  the  dangerous  road  untried. 
With  its  envies,  cares,  and  thoughts  of  pride. 
And  lift  my  eyes  to  a  nobler  prize,    • 
A  crown  of  life  in  the  upper  skies ; 
That  this  humble  name,  when  glory's  gleam 
Has  passed  away  like  a  morning  dnsam. 

May  live  in  eternal  fame ! 
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'  Hs  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard  entranced : 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfidling  source. 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  oped  new  feelings  in  the  human  heart'  Forroz. 

We  shall  not  aketch  the  life  of  Chaucer,  but  give  form  to  our  no- 
tions of  what  Poetry  is ;  notice  the  character  of  the  times  in  which 
be  lived  ;  the  condition  of  English  poetry  previous  to  his  day  ;  the 
merit  and  usefulness  of  his  writings  ;  his  genius,  and  his  claim  on  all 
who  speak  the  language  of  his  native  land,  for  unfeigned  gratitude. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  poetry  of  a  master  of  the  human  heart. 
Like  the  lute  of  Orpheus  : 

'  Whosk  golden  touch  could  soften  sfeel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leriathiins 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands,' 

is  the  poet-soul  which  struck,  yields  music  that  takes  strong  hold  of 
the  heait  of  man ;  it  makes  a  conquest  more  glonous  than  that  ac- 
quired by  use  of  bayonet ;  for  it  is  bloodless.  It  has  a  chaim  for  the 
soul ;  lifts  it  up,  to  all  that  is  lofly  and  grand,  or  guides  its  musings 
on  the  simpler  and  more  unpretending  beauties  of  Nature  and  Man's 
creation.  The  character  and  amplitude  of  actions  and  events  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  historian's  pen  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
mind ;  we  need  the  poet's  fire  to  awaken  in  our  bosoms  feelings  of 
sympathy  with  the  glowing  world  around  us,  and  his  creative  energy 
to  invent  more  heroic  actions,  and  paint  more  uncommon  events,  at 
which  we  may  gaze  in  silent  wonder,  and  feel  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  enchanting  though  invisible  power. 

History  can  tell  us  only  of  what  has  been,  while  Poetry  may  range 
over  the  whole  mighty  Past,  the  living  Present,  and  the  years  preg- 
nant with  intensest  interest  which  are  Tocome.  Philosophy  can 
seiTO  us  only  as  it  observes  ihe  facts  oi  experience,  and  deduces  from 
them  a  knowledge  of  material  and  spiritual  laws.  Eloquence  may 
raise  her  voice  and  still  the  chafing  multitude,  but  it  works  only  on 
the  crowd  who  gather  for  a  day ;  the  present  is  all  it  has  in  which  to 
accomplish  its  high  mission.  Poetry  has  the  vantage-ground,  fop  it 
can  create  facts,  most  credible,  of  which  Time  never  heard ;  \l$  in- 
fluence dies  not  with  the  generation  of  to-day,  but  if  it  be  genuine, 
such  as  a  Shakspeare,  or  even  a  Bryant  or  a  Halleck  pens,  it  lives  to 
stir  up  the  hearts  of  all  succeeding  generations.  She  creeps  along 
the  earth,  or  like  the  eagle,  soars  toward  Infinity.  The  records  of 
the  past  may  give  us  an  occasional  beam  of  light ;  the  transcript  of 
the  poet's  soul  is  like  the  full-orbed  sun.  It  throws  a  radiance  of  glory 
over  a  world  of  darkness,  despondency  and  doubt,  and  bids  man  look 
up  and  follow  Hope.    Its  teachings  are  not  illusions,  but  the  truest 
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truth ;  for  they  come  up  from  the  deep  depths  of  the  unmistaken  soul ; 
they  are  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  human  heart.  Hence, 
there  is  a  sound  philosophical  character  in  true  poetry.  We  speak 
not  of  mere  versification,  for  this  may  be  no  more  poetry  than  gram- 
mar is  rhetoric ;  but  of  that  verae  which  exalts  our  conceptions  of 
truth,  and  fills  our  minds  with  sublime  ideas,  as  it  makes  the  appear- 
ances of  things  proportionate  to  the  mind's  desires,  instead  of  com- 
pelling us  to  submit  to  the  deductions  of  the  historian  or  the  philoso- 
pher, which  leave  us  still  longing  for  a  higher  dignity,  a  better  order, 
and  a  more  lovely  variety  than  nature  shows  us  snice  the  momentous 
fall  of  man.  Poetry !  how  it  cheers  the  heart  when  it  is  sad ;  re- 
freshes the  mind  when  it  is  weary ;  infuses  into  it  new  life  when  it  is 
dejected ;  wakes  up  all  man's  dormant  energies,  guides  them  to  noble 
purposes ;  while  it  not  only  presents  the  teachings  of  virtue  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner  to  mankind,  but  even  compels  the  soul,  though 
it  be  reluctant,  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  sublime 
principles  of  virtue,  philanthropy  and  truth. 

Byron  may  infuse  into  the  youthful  bosom  the  elements  of  the  vilest 
passions ;  he  may  cover  up  the  baseness  of  his  heart  under  his  elo- 
quent and  glowing  language,  that  it  be  not  at  once  perceived  by  the 
ingenuous  mind,  and  thus  blight  and  destroy  the  fairest  flowers  which 
fall  under  h'is  withering  influence ;  Moore  may  wrap  the  silken  drapery 
of  his  waiTn  imagination  around  the  weapon  which  lies  concealed 
but  till  it  is  uncovered,  to  pierce  the  unsuspecting  heart;  there  may 
be  a  thousand  poetasters  scatteiing,  in  the  garb  of  poetry,  the  seeds 
of  infamy  and  moral  death  —  yet  all  this  is  but  a  feeble  objection  for 
men  to  urge  against  the  earnest  declaration  that  poetry,  lofty  and 
genuine,  should  be  loved  and  cultivated  by  every  one  who  has 

'  Tho  rUion  and  the  faculty  divine.* 

The  great  poet  is  the  world's  great  hero.  Homer  yet  inspires  men's 
souls  with  lofty  daring  and  generous  impulses ;  he  still  speaks  in  all 
the  majesty  of  truth,  and  leads  on  to  heroic  action.  Milton  was 
greater  when  giving  to  the  world  his  Paradise  Lost  than  even  when 
advocating  the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  and  his  charming  numbers  will 
ever  delight  and  animate  with  noble  aspirations  the  lovers  of  truth  in 
fiction  and  of  poetry,  drawn  with  *  colors  dipped  in  heaven.'  In  truth, 
the  poet,  as  his  name  imports,  (710*711^;,)  is  another  creator ;  an  origi- 
nal man.  His  is  the  magician's  wand,  and  as  he  moves  it,  he  binds 
the  soul  fast,  but  with  silken  cords,  and  it  gladly  lingers  to  be  delighted. 
He  perceives  in  all  things ;  the  leaf,  the  flower,  the  sunbeam ;  the 
cooling  and  refi-eshing  draught  for  the  thirsty  heart,  as  it  pants  for 
the  life-imparting  streams  of  genuine  song.  A  kindred  spirit  finds  in 
him  his  enjoyment,  his  life.  And  well ;  for  when  one  is  filled  with 
melancholy  for  some  disappointment,  that  threatens  to  slowly  wear 
out  his  life ;  or  when  with  a  bosom  full  of  joy  he  goes  out  to  meet  his 
destiny  of  bliss,  the  poet's  spirit  comes  forth,  like  the  sun  from  dark- 
ness to  day,  and  *  with  soft  transition  turns  his  harp  to  joy  or  wo. 
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And  thus  the  poet  is  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  a  friend  of  gods  and  men.'* 
He  shows  us  the  blooming  flower  of  wisdom,  and 'like  a  bird  of  song, 
hovers  over  the  world,  nestles  on  lofty  heights,  feeds  on  fair  flowers 
and  delicious  fruits,  and  has  all  the  year  one  spring  of  animation,  hap- 
piness and  joy. 

We  love  the  music  of  the  human  voice,  but  love  as  much  the 
gentle,  yet  thrilling  music  of  the  poet's  lyre.  There  are  those  who 
have  no  soul  to  feel  the  magic  power  of  Poesy :  they  seem  like  ice- 
bergs under  the  fireezine  breath  of  the  polar  winter,  rather  than  like 
the  floating  mountain  as  it  dissolves  away  under  the  melting  influence 
of  the  equinoctial  sun.  Such,  see  no  beauty  in  the  strains  which  en- 
trance a  heart  of  deeper  sensibility ;  they  plod  on  their  toilsome 
way,  grasping  after  gold-dust  or  the  bauble  power,  which  shall  eat, 
at  with  a  canker,  at  the  very  core  of  the  heart,  till  every  generous 
feeling  is  dislodged  from  the  breast,  and  it  is  left  to  live,  a  cold,  frozen, 
insensate  thing ! 

It  is  not  such  who  read  with  pleasure  the  antiquated  though  bril- 
liant lines  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  He  who  shall  study  the  poetry  of 
this  father  of  English  verse,  will  not  be  a  dull,  dry,  dead  piece  of 
humanity ;  but  if  he  read  with  deep  attention,  he  will  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  a  master  spirit,  who  is  striking  every  chord  that 
vibrates  in  harmony  with  truth  and  nature  in  his  soul. 

We  often  speak  of  the  superiority  of  our  condition  over  that  of  our 
ancestors.  And  it  is  not  strange,  that  men  should  at  this  day  believe 
they  are  gifted  with  broader  intellects,  and  have  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind,  than 
they  who  lived  when  the  shadows  ofsupei-stition  and  ignorance  veiled 
the  vision  and  settled  down  heavy  on  the  heart.  Yet  we  love  to 
contemplate  the  progress  of  social  life ;  the  advances  of  science  ;  and 
the  transitions  of^  our  race  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  from  dark- 
ness up  to  day.  And  it  is  not  in  vain  that  we  thus  cast  our  eyes 
along  down  the  history  of  man,  for  by  this  we  leaiii  the  customs, 
manners,  monuments,  opinions  and  practices  of  antiquity ;  and 
as  we  contrast  them  with  those  of  our  own  day,  our  imagination  is 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  human  nature  exhibited  in  such  various  and 
wonderful  forms,  and  we  go  forth  among  men,  conscious  of  our  ex- 
alted dignity,  though  grateful  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  mure 
enlightened  age.  We  are  thus  led  to  feel  that  our  own  acquisitions 
are  but  slight,  and  to  encourage  that  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  existence  and  practice  of  social  virtue, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  in  their  slow  and  toilsome 
pilgrimage  toward  truth.  England,  in  Chaucer's  day,  had  not  lost 
all  that  ferocity  of  the  national  manners  which  ever  characterizes  a 
people  untamed  by  the  arts  of  refinement ;  and  the  more  polished 
courts  of  Europe,  even  then  retained  in  their  ceremonies  a  mixture 
of  the  barbarous,  which  we  may  always  see  at  periods,  when  nations 
are  so  much  civilized  as  to  have  lost  their  original  simplicity,  and 
yet  have  acquired  no  just  conceptions  of  the  requirements  of  pro- 
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priety.  The  age  of  Edward  I.,  and  even  tbat  of  Edward  III., 
a  martial  age.  War  was  followed  as  an  art ;  even  trade  was  in  a 
great  degree  neglected  ;  and  literature  pursued  mostly  by  scholastic 
divines.  If  the  time  of  Socrates  was  the  period  when  the  sophistB 
swayed  Greece,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  surely  the 
age  when  sophistry  reigned  supreme  in  England.  Light  had  burst 
forth  even  from  the  cloister  to  guide  men  on  in  life,  but  its  beamis ' 
were  too  few  and  feeble  to  dissipate  the  darkness  which  for  centuries 
had  hung  over  the  popular  mind.  Its  gleam  could  not  cause  ev^i 
the  absurd  speculations  of  the  followers  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Ae 
famous  Abelard,  to  vanish.  The  ambition  of  the  scholar,  no  less  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  was  to  be  skilled  in  the  theology  of 
the  schools,  and  in  the  speculative  philosophy  which  the  masters  in 
metaphysical  inquiry  taught  to  be  the  only  pursuit  worthy  the  intellect 
of  man. 

Science  not  founded  on  truth  will  never  give  to  nations  that  polish 
and  elegance  of  manners,  which  must  be  acquired  before  they  stand 
forth  claiming  to  be  models  of  excellence.  Religion,  corrupted  by 
superstition,  cannot  build  up  a  structure  towering  in  real  majesty ;  for 
its  base  is  laid  with  unsound  materials,  and  its  turrets  shake  with 
every  assailing  blast  of  knowledge  and  religious  truth. 

The  tournaments  of  princes  might  form  magnificent  assemblies^ 
while  they  enforced  the  noblest  sentiments  of  heroism  and  honor, 
but  they  could  givo  at  most  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  genuine 
courtesy  and  decorum.  The  feudal  establishments  even  then,  con- 
tinued  to  encourage  deeds  of  maitial  bravery ;  and  chivalry,  in  a  mea- 
sure made  sacred  by  religion,  presented  that  curious  picture  of  man- 
ners, in  which  '  the  love  of  a  Gron  and  of  the  ladies  were  reconciled, 
the  saint  and  the  hero  were  blended,  and  charity  and  revenge,  zeal 
and  gallantry,  devotion  and  valor,  were  united.'  Yet,  even  chivalry 
did  much  in  those  rude  times  to  assist  the  growth  of  refinement,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  formation  of  elegant  manners,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The  head  was  be- 
coming informed ;  the  heart  beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  the  poet's 
inspiration.  Imagination  was  awakened,  the  sensibilities  to  the 
lovely  in  art  were  heightened  by  the  uncouth  though  fanciful  lines  of 
the  early  fathers  of  English  and  Scottish  song.  The  star  of  learning 
was  then  rising,  and  served  to  send  into  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
some  convictions  of  the  great  fact,  that  light,  even  something  of  the 
divine,  might  dissipate  the  douds  that  had  shrouded  them  so  long,  as 
in  one  unbroken  midnight.  They  see  it  in  the  East,  and  welcome  it, 
as  if  another  '  Star  of  Bethlehem  !'  Patriotbm,  not  that  villanous  de- 
sire for  the  eminence  of  country,  which  forgets  that  all  excellence 
consists  in  following  right  and  virtue,  but  that  bumine  desire  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  whole  people,  which  is  felt  only 
where  lofly  views  of  justice  and  benevolence  prevail,  was  inspiring 
all  with  anxious  wishes  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  peoples  in- 
tellect and  soul.  Many  a  poet,  filled  with  a  Bums'  heartmess,  often 
wished  that  he, 

'—  Fob  poor  anld'  £nffluid*f  <  Mke, 
Some  OMftd  plan  or  book  could  make, 
Or  ain^  aaong  at  leaat' 
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,  Sucb  was  the  character  of  the  times,  which  we  too  often  consider  so 
far  back  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  oiir 
fought,  though  they  in  reality  furnish,  if  we  attend  to  their  teachings, 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  themes  of  meditation  ;  for  here  we  learn 
simplicity  and  gallantry,  as  well  as  see  the  long  road  over  which  men 
bave  travelled  in  order  to  reach  the  position  which  it  is  &ncied  we 
occupy  in  advance  of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  the  earth.  If  sucb 
were  the  feelings  and  the  pursuits  of  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  soil 
of  Albion,  a  little  reflection  must  satbfy  us  that  their  poetry,  if  in- 
spired by  genius,  would  yet  be  simple  though  wild,  devoted  to  the 
praises  of  heroes  and  lovers,  instead  of  the  nobler  themes  which 
Milton,  and  Cowper,  and  Young,  chose  to  give  them  immortality. 
Nature  was  their  model,  for  few  could  read  Homer,  Virgil  or  Horace ; 
and  indeed,  this  model  was  the  best. 

Still  the  poetry  of  one  century  was  not  the  poetry  of  the  succeed- 
ing, for  this,  like  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the 
seasons,  exhibited  the  same  changes  of  feature  and  form,  the  same 
alternate  states  of  sterility  and  fruitfulness.     In  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  the  versifiers  were  distinguished  by  a  division  into  two  classes, 
the  lay-minstrel  and  the  ecclesiastical,  who  in  general  made  choice  of 
very  different  subjects.     The  former,  displayed  their  poetic  talents  in 
satire  and  love-songs ;  the  latter,  in  lives  of  the  saints,  or  in  vei-sifying 
chronicles ;  while  chivalnc  tales  and  romantic  narratives  were  con- 
sidered the  common  property  of  both.     The  one  class,  from  their 
provincial  situation,  Mr.  Ellis  thinks,  retained  more  of  the  Saxon 
phraseology,  and  resisted  the  influx  of  French  innovations,  while  their 
competitoi's,  the  lay-minstrels,  if  they  did  not  sing  translations  from 
the  Prench,  at  least  took  their  models  from  their  language.    From  this 
it  would  seem,  that  England  then  had  her  rhapsodists,  if  she  had  no 
Romer  to  furnish  them  with  verses ;  minstrels  whose  names  and  me- 
mory have  vanished.     But  they  could  not  expect  immoital  remem- 
brance without  producing  immortal  works  ;  and  so  they  sleep  forgot- 
ten.    Men  must  labor,  if  they  would  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
a,  grateful  posterity.     Toil  for  a  day  is  not  enough  ;  it  is  life-work, 
directed  to  great  and  ennobling  ends,  which  gives  earthly  immortality. 
Call  this  a  bubble  if  you  will ;  '  a  fancied  lifb  in  others*  breath  ;*  it  still 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  saint  in  Christendom.     It  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  man's  energies  are  turned,  the  purpose  of  the  heart; 
which  gives  character  to   his  acts  ;  and  he  who  would  take  from  the 
heart  of  man  this  innate  longing  for  applause,  would  rob  him  of  what 
God  implanted  there,  in  the  depths  of  his  spiiit,  for  a  wise  and  honor- 
able object  \  the  full  development  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
his  immortal  nature.     Though  what  the  bard  of  Chios  says,  be  true, 
that, 

'  No  mortal  man  can  shun  that  fate  on  earth 
Which  Father  Jove  aatigned  him  at  his  birth ;' 

it  is  no  less  true  that  man  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  If  this 
short  digression  may  be  pardoned,  we  will  return  to  our  particular 
subject,  and  speak  of  the  two  principal  schools  of  modern  poetry  : 
the  romantic  and  the  natural.    In  these  earlier  times  when  some  love 
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of  song  was  felt,  but  when  no  distinct  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true 
poetry  existed,  the  romantic  school  flourished.  Tales,  indeed,  are 
but  the  oflspring  of  an  uncultiyated  age ;  hence,  they  prevailed  in 
these  primeval  days  of  English  history.  Even  systems  of  divinity 
were  filled  with  parables  and  apologues,  and  God  was  worshipped  in 
rehearsing  the  legends  of  the  saints.  Romantic  fiction  found  mate- 
rials with  which  to  build  up  its  castles  in  the  air,  in  the  chronicle  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  history  of  Charlemagne  and  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  the  history  of  Troy,  and  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 
And  not  only  did  the  vast  '  Gothic  fabric  of  romance'  have  its  foun- 
dations in  these  works,  but  a  thousand  structures  have  been  erected 
on  them  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  some  just 
showing  their  summits  above  the  smoking  ruins  of  Time,  and  others 
towering  in  unsurpassed  majesty,  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England's  literature  when  Chaucer  came 
forth,  like  another  rainbow,  the  covenant  sign  that  a  flood  of  dark- 
ness never  should  again  drown  the  world,  and  sweep  away  the  very 
vestiges  of  science,  literature  and  art.  We  shall  pass  to  a  considera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  his  writings  in  another  and  concluding  number. 


SENSUAL     PLEASURES, 


akaorson:  odb  sivsktb. 


«  Old  art  thou  grown,'  the  women  say, 

*  Thy  strength  and  beaaty  fade  away : 
Look  in  this  glass,  Anacreon  !  see 
Thy  head  fh)m  hairs,  not  wrinkles,  free.* 

*  Well,  be  it  so.     I  little  care 

If  time  has  thinned  or  bleached  my  hair : 
It  more  imports,  that  unsubdued. 
My  spirit  is  with  age  renewed ; 
That  still  as  death  draws  daily  near. 
The  joys  of  life  grow  doubly  dear ; 
My  love  of  pleasure  more  intense. 
As  narrowed  by  each  failing  sense : 
If  I  Ve  but  left  one  source  of  bliss, 
More  reason  I  should  husband  this ; 
If  but  one  hour  of  life  remaiu, 
Why  cloud  that  little  hour  with  pain  ?* 

Yes,  Teian  bard !  if  thmi  canst  cast 

Approving  smile  o'er  mj  the  past ; 

And,  in  thy  long  career,  canst  see 

A  cheerful  life,  from  envy  free ; 

Which  love  could  win,  and  wine  subdue, 

Yet  leave  thee  still  to  virtue  true : 

Not  virtue,  such  as  patriots  feel, 

Or  martyrs  of  heroic  zeal ; 

But  social  virtues,  such  as  move 

To  mild  good  nature,  kindness,  love. 

If  these  are  thine,  and  thou  hast  still 

The  generous  heart*  the  manly  will ; 


Approaching  fate  thou  need'st  not  fear. 
Nor  tremble,  though  grim  death  be  near. 
The  gods  provide  in  realms  below, 
For  such,  pure  nectar,  love's  warm  glow. 
And  strains  of  music,  such  as  ring, 
Anacreon  !  from  no  mortal  string. 
Though  thine  on  earth  no  rival  know. 
Thy  songs  shall  there  more  sweetly  flow, 
Mid  groves,  with  grateful  shades  imbrowned 
Thy  brows,  rose-wreathed   with  myrtles 

crowned. 
But  ah !  in  poison  of  the  bowl, 
If  thou  too  long  hast  steeped  thy  soul ; 
Till  genius  quenched,  and  virtue  fled, 
Thy  nobler  nature  all  is  dead : 
By  base,  degrading  vice  possessed. 
If  selfish  passions  ruled  thy  breast. 
And  thou  hast  changed — O !  vile !  nnjiift  I 
Love's  generous  flame  for  fires  of  lust ; 
Then  dark  shall  be  thy  lonely  age : 
Condemned,  through  life  vain  war  to  wage 
With  cares,  regrets,  with  servile  feara,    . 
Lewd  loesel !  in  the  vale  of  years ; 
Slow  winding  down  the  dreary  road. 
To  gloomy  Pluto's  dark  abode : 
There  long  to  dwell,  till  penal  fires 
Purge  from  thy  soul  earth's  low  desires ; 
The  dross  of  vice,  each  sordid  stain. 
Till  pure  the  spirit  mounts  again. 
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nature's     tenure, 


BT  OBO.   a.   BUBXJtIOH. 


Thk  landlord  walks  over  his  acres, 

And  faith  in  his  heart :  '  They  are  mine  ; 
Only  I  and  my  own  are  partaken 

Of  the  fraits  of  this  eailh,  rain  and  shine.' 
But  a  shadow  of  care  is  involying 

The  orb  of  his  lustreless  eye, 
While  Nature  goes  mutely  resolving 

In  whom  the  right  title  may  lie. 

The  bees  wander  into  the  meadow, 

And  feed  on  the  beautiful  bloom, 
The  cows  stand  as  still  in  the  shadow 

As  they  stand  on  the  Nubian  tombs. 
The  birds  hang  their  lithe  baby -jumpers 

On  the  bows  of  the  willow  and  elm ; 
The  squirrels  drink  acorn-cup  bumpers 

Of  dew,  as  if  lords  of  the  reahn. 

The  matron  plucks  herbs  from  the  hedges. 

Whose  virtue  keeps  sickness  at  bay ; 
The  children  pull  moss  from  the  ledges, 

To  carpet  their  palace  of  play. 
The  teeth  of  deer-mice  are  sickles, 

To  reap  where  the  farmer  hath  sown  ; 
The  berry-vines  leave  but  their  prickles. 

The  birds  take  the  fruit  for  their  own. 
The  mole  digs  her  subterrene  tunnel, 

From  shock  to  far  shock  of  his  com  ; 
The  traveller  drinks  from  his  runnel, 

A  freshness  of  vigor  and  morn. 

The  poet,  whose  soul-bloom  is  wedded 

To  Nature  by  sounds,  music-fraught ; 
And  visions,  that  bee*like  have  fed  it. 

With  golden-hued  fruit-dust  of  thought : 
Has  weiUth  in  the  field  of  his  neighbor. 

More  rich  than  the  fond  duUanPs  own ; 
Unbowed  by  excess  of  his  labor, 

Unforced  by  long  vigils  to  groan. 

Yet  the  while  every  creature  is  taking 

Sweet  solace  or  deep  in  his  field, 
The  landlord  is  weary  and  waking,    * 

For  peace  that  his  soil  cannot  yield. 
Alas  !  he  must  still  be  a  sharer. 

In  spite  of  his  purchase  and  deeds ; 
His  right  is  no  finner  or  fairer 

Than  the  musk-rat's  that  mines  in  the  reeds. 

Excess  over  need  is  oppression. 
That  only  is  ours  which  is  spent ; 

Enjojrment  alone  is  possession, 
And  fttlneai  is  fortune's  extent 
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SEPTEMBER     1,     1840. 


The  Ked'ntrt  in  no  danger  ! 
Great    success   of  the   Flag- 

staff!        CHrLDREN   CRY    FOR    IT  ! 

It  affords  us  the  most  adequate  sa- 
tisfaction to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  rush  for  this  paper  continues 
great.  It  coSquals  our  most  san- 
guinary expectorations.  When  we 
started  the  Flag-Staff  on  the  exten- 
sive basis-principles  we  go  on,  it  was 
considered  a  moot  p'int,  and  that 
by  men  of  pootty  judicious  judg- 
ment, on  whose  judgment  we  rely. 
They  said  to  us  confidentially, 
which  they  meant  thoroughly  to 
carry  out  in  their  mind's  eye,  we 
have  no  doubt :  *  We  are  friendly 
to  you  ;  for  ourselves,  personally, 
we  will  subscribe ;  but  we  tell 
you  the  experiment  is  hazidus. 
Your  platform  is  too  broad.  Men 
want  a  narrower  line  of  conduct  to 
stand  onto.  Here  is  our  dollar. 
You  may  have  our  money,  but 
we  give  you  our  advice.'  Said 
we,  taking  our  pen  out  of  our 
ear,  and  laying  it  on  our  table,  at 
the  same  time  soddering  up  a  let- 
ter with  a  wafer,  squirting  a  long 
streak  of  spittle  onto  their  boots, 
with  the  most  entire  composure 
of  mind  :  *  Gentlemen,  we  have 
coniidens  in  our  feller-men.  Give 
us  your  money  and  keep  your  ad- 
vice ;'  and  we  found  out  that  this 
class  of  advisers  were  acting  al- 
together with  a  quo  animo ;  for 
when  it  come  to  giving  the  dollar, 
some  couldn't  change  a  twenty 


dollar  l)ill,  and  others,  when  they 
gave  it  to  us,  we  thought  it  come 
tough.  Uncomposed  and  undis- 
couraged,  we  set  ourselves  to 
work.  Says  we  to  ourself, '  Prin- 
ciples must  command  respect. 
Those  who  have  no  principles  are 
doing  very  wrong,  we  do  think. 
Dear  friends,  we  say  to  you  that 
we  want  you  should  reflect  on  it. 
Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  that  p'int. 
Remember  this,  so  as  tou  can 
turn  back  to  it  when  we  tell 
you,  and  when  we  say,  that  we 
SAID  IT  A  SPELL  AGO  I  No  princi- 
ples would  sink  a  man  or  a  ked'n- 
try  to  a  profundity  where  a  Sandy 
Jones  or  a  Walton  could  n't  fish 
it  up  again  on  a  summer's  day,  we 
warrant  you,  either  with  worms, 
clams,  flies,  or  eel  spears.  'T  is  n't 
bad  principles  vnUX  do  it.  Them  you 
can  put  your  finger  onto;  some- 
thin'  to  grab.  But  where  there 
is  no  principles^  you  cannot  find 
'em.  Do  you  see  the  diflerence  1 
Now  turn  back  to  what  we  said, 
and  see  whether  it  corresponds. 
But  as  oar  plain  readers,  the  far- 
mers, may  not  be  expected  to  be 
conversant  with  logic,  we  abstain. 
But  we  would  inform  these  good 
friends,  and  the  advertising  com- 
munity in  general,  that  our  circu- 
lation knows  no  retiring  ebb,  but 
keeps  right  on.  On  the  day  of 
publication  of  our  last  issew,  we 
tHink  the  pressure  exceeded  any 
thing  we  ever  seen.     The  jam 
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begun  to  grow  dan-gerous,  say 
nigh  ab^out  eleven  o'clock;  but 
the  police  was  not  called  till  about 
one,  and  no  death  occurred  until 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  At 
that  time,  Thomas  Brown,  Esq., 
was  squozed  to  death.  Mr.  Brown 
bad  been  afflicted  with  a  severe 
cold  for  about  a  week  previous. 
He  done  a  good  cash  business  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Several 
mothers,  with  infants  at  their 
breasts  of  a  tender  age,  was  at 
one  time,  when  the  rush  from 
Main  and  Terraxicum  streets  be- 
came intense,  was  in  extreme 
peril.  We  do  think  that  it  is  highly 
miprudent  in  mothers  to  venture 
in  such  crowds  with  their  tender 
G^springs.  We  should  be  much 
pained  should  the  '  Flag-Staff*  be 
the  occasion  of  an  infanticide 
casualty.  Some  boys  was  also 
run  over  by  a  company  of  dra- 
gons, whose  horses  had  taken 
Sight.  At  about  half-past  one  we 
appeared  at  the  winder  to  en- 
deavor to  allay  the  excitement. 
We  said,  *  Fellow  citizens,  our 
roller-boy  is  now  all  in  a  sweat, 
and  we  are  jis  goin'  to  press. 
The  issew  is  nearly  ready.'  And 
retired.  Several  of  our  friends 
nodded  to  us  among  the  crowd. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Thomases  brother, 
and  we  also  noticed  our  little 
round-faced,  red-faced  fiiend  a- 
round  the  comer,  the  *  Chronicle* 
man,  and  a  sundry  variety  which 
wo  have  nut  time  to  mention. 
Friends,  we  thank  you  for  your 
paternage.  We  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  advertisements 
which  is  not  adequately  known  by 
the  business  section  of  commu- 
nity. Pickleby  has  made  a  for- 
tune by  his  *  Peculiar  Pickles.* 
We  knew  Pitiful  when  he  was  a 
boy.    He  took  it  for  his  motto  that 


I  the  ked*ntry  owed  him  a  livin'. 
,  And  not  being  able  to  succeed  in 
I  the  pump-handle  business,  he  tried 
shirts,  in  which  he  failed,  and  paid 
a  very  few  cents  on  the  dollar, 
I  and  those  few  in  tails,  the  buz- 
i  zums  of  the  shirts  having  gone 
to  be  made  up.     It  was  the  worst 
shirt-failure  that  has  come  off  since 
I  the  revolutionary  war.  After  this, 
I  he  invented  his  pickles  and  adver- 
I  tised   them  in  every  newspaper 
from  the  Pickayune  to  the  Lon- 
!  don  Quarterly.     He  now  drives 
I  in  his  carriage.     A  great  many 
cases  of  '  sense  of  goneness*  have 
been  cured  by  the  advertbement 
of  the  Tixicum  Tonic  in  the  Flag- 
Staff,  of  which  medicine  they  had 
elsewise  remained  entirely  igno- 
ranL     It  gives  us  much  pleasure 
to  announce  that  the  post-office 
advertising  for  Bunkum  has  been 
given  to  the  Flag-Staff,  that  paper 
having    the   largest    circulation. 
Boyed  on  hope,  with  our  eye  fixed 
on   the  jail,  meaning   well,  we 
shall    go    for   those    Principles 
stated  at  the  head  of  this  Flag- 
Staff,  unflinchingly  yet  firmly,  un- 
I  compromising  yet  with  vigor,  ade- 
|.quate1y,  yet  meaning  no  harm ; 
.  THE  Principles  of  *98  ;  the  Con- 

!  STITUTION  OF  THE  StaTE  OF  NeW- 

I  York  ;  the  Fourth  of  July  ; 
I  Life,  Liberty,  Literature,  Ad- 
!  vertisements  and  a  Standard 
!  Currency. 


Herr  Smash,  the  great  Pianist 
made  his  first  dehoo  before  a  Bun* 
kum  audience  last  nighL  That 
there  was  any  such  being  in  ex- 
istence in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  onbeknown  to  us  until  about 
a  year  ago,  when  a  puff  from  the 
Manchester  Courier  was  sent  out 
for  publication  all  through  the 
United*n   States'n,  declaring  his 
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great  triumph  in  the  town-hall  of 
of  said  place.  This  kind  of  sharp- 
ened curiosity,  and  we  first  heard 
the  question  asked,  '  Who  was 
Herr  Smash  T  Also  with  refe- 
rence to  his  laurels.  (And  speak- 
ing of  laurels,  we  have  a  few 
cedar  posts  to  be  disposed  of 
cheap.)  Then  came  a  small  pam- 
phlet, left  at  the  doors  of  Bun- 
kum, headed  in  German  charac- 
ters, ©err  <Sm<10]^>  and  that 
he  was  now  on  his  way,  which  in- 
vestigated inquiry  to  the  highest 
pitch,  but  no  Herr  Smash  yet. 
Soon  after  his  plenipotentiary 
agent  appeared,  for  the  purpose 
of  hirink  a  room,  and  be  speak- 
ing him  a  sufficient  benefit  from 
our  fellow  citizens  cordially  re- 
sponded to ;  after  which,  with  a 
good  head  of  steam,  the  Caledonia 
steamer  brought  up  the  monster  | 
to  the  wharf  at  Boston  last  week,  | 
soon  after  which,  th6  bills  were  i 
printed  at  this  office,  and  he  last  i 
night  appeared  at  his  deboo,  which  i 
was  enthusiastic  to  a  degree.  I 

The    instrument   was   an   ex-  I 
tremely  massive  one,  of  the  kind  i 
called  grand,  which  when  the  cur-  i 
tain  drawed  up,  we  perceived  was  | 
secured  to  the  floor  by  tranverse  j 
timber  from  the  lumber  yard  of 
Boardman  and  Brothers,  also  by 
a  side-long  piece  of   iron,  ham-  | 
mered  down  with  tenpenny  nails  | 
(patent  heads)  and  screws.   Herr 
Smash  soon  entered  with  a  bust 
of  unanimous  applause.     His  ap- 
pearance was  exentrik.    A  bushy 
head  like  a  bushel,  and  a  smear 
of  mustashes  onto  his  upper  lip, 
otherwise  a  frock-coat  and   sun- 
dries. He  also  carried  a  cambrick 
handkerchif  perfumed  with  musk. 
We  smelt  it.     He  took  his  posi- 
tion, planting  himself  firm,  while 
two  upholsterers  tacked  his  coat 
tails  with  little  brass  studs,  also 


secured  his  body  with  ropes.  His 
audience  were  by  this  time  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  key-veeve,  and 
time  they  was.  He  took  off  his 
gloves,  hurled  his  eyes  all  round 
Uie  theayter,  looking  grim,  held 
his  wrists  about  three  feet  above 
the  key  board,  letting  the  ends  of 
his  fingers  hang  down,  his  hair 
stood  right  up,  and  we  knew  that 
eminent  jepardy  was  a-coming.  So 
held  them  for  three  minutes  while 
all  the  whole  audience  was  nigh 
out  of  breath,  and  while  they  was 
so,  down  he  came  with  his  ten  fin- 
ger-nails 1  After  this,  he  looked 
round  with  a  smile,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience,  unable 
to  hold  out  any  longer,  broke 
through  all  bounds.  Before  this 
was  over  he  lifted  up  his  fingers 
and  down  he  came  again,  inso- 
much that  the  brass  plate  of  the 
piano  was  wrenched  ofi*,  and  one 
leg  thrown  pretty  much  acroM 
the  room.  Unmindful  of  this,  he 
now  began  galloping  with  his  fin- 
gers from  end  to  end  of  the  in- 
strument, turning  head  over  heels 
between  a  quaver  and  a  semi- 
quaver, and  all  right  again  and  on, 
before  any  body  would  know 
that  there  was  any  time  lost.  He 
first  played  Yankee  Doodle,  out 
of  compliment,  smothering  it  up 
with  the  blanket  of  ornament 
and  tucking  it  in,  that  when  the 
poor  Yankee  did  peep  out  with 
Its  face  we  hardly  knowed  it. 
Says  we  to  ourself,  '  Can  this 
be  Yankee  Doodle  come  to  town, 
Yankee  Doodle  dandy  1'  After 
this  however,  unloosing  his  musi- 
cal bark  from  the  wharf  of  patri- 
otism, he  began  to  play  the  Battle 
of  Prague,  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Battle  of 
Wagram,  Battle  of  Austerlitz  and 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  all  concen- 
tered   into   one   grand  junction 
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cannonade,  which  after  the  third 
Tolley  ripped  off  his  coat  tails, 
tore  up  the  brass  nails,  and  threw 
the  lid  of  the  piano  clean  across 
the  room,  while  the  sensation  of 
the  audience  was  unmitigated  in 
the  extreme.  Ladies  waved  their 
handkerchief,  and  children  at  the 
breast  bawled  aloud,  while  some 
friends  of  ours  were  so  foolish  as 
to  boohoo  out  of  mere  enthusiasm. 
We  can  only  state  the  effect  it 

Sroduced,  as  our  musical  critic  has 
rawed  up  a  scientific  account  We , 
the  editor  of  the  Flag-Staff,  stood 
our  ground,  screwed  up  our  eye- 
glass ;  blowed  our  nose  with  our 
pocket  handkercher ;  run  our  fin- 
gers through  our  hair;  sucked  our 
cain ;  cast  our  eyes  round  unmo- 
lested ;  smoothed  down  our  hat ; 
buttoned  our  risbands;  hitched 
up  our  pantaloons;  applauded 
very  slightly  with  our  thumb-nails ; 
thought  over  our  next  leader  in 
our  next  Flag-Staff,  when  just  as 
we  were  doin'  this  the  Herr  come 
to  the  finale,  when  just  as  you 
think  it  all  done,  horns,  fiddles, 
cymbals,  gong,  and  kettle  drum 
with  a  bang ;  bang ;  bang ;  bang  ; 
tiddle  de  diddle  de  idle ;  bang, 
bang,  bang,  tiddle  de  dum  de  idle ; 

BANG  BANG  BANG  BANG  BANG  ;  then 

a  slow  measured  bang;  bang; 
BANG ;  then  at  it  again  with  a 
fiddle  de  iddle  de  iddle  de  crash ! 
crash !  smash !  and  with  that  legs, 
keys,  iron,  wire,  sank  down  on 
the  floor  in  one  mass  of  hetereo- 
genus  chaos,  and  Herr  Smash,  his 
hair  on  eend ;  his  coat  tails  ripped 
off;  his  eyes  flashing  fire;  his 
mustashes  looking  thunder;  his 
fists  clenched ;  his  m^outh  foam- 
ing, rau  right  off  the  stage. 


Wb  dono  when  we  was  more 
gratified  by  a  speciment  of  super- 


human and  super-christian  for' 
bearans,  than  yesterday  forenoon* 
We  was  walking  down  the  street, 
(we  allude  td  Main-street)  with  a 
warm-hearted  fiiend,  when  we 
encountered  a  character  who  has 
been,  say  nigh  twelf  month  or  so, 
struttin  ab^outas  one  born  to  com- 
mand. He  comes  up  to  our  friend 
with  a  ferocious  swagger,  while 
we,  as  modesty  required,  which 
we  did,  retired  to  a  little  distance. 
Says  he  to  our  friend,  (we  by  this 
time  had  got  as  far  back  as  the 
steps  of  Jones'  Hotel,  from  where 
we  precipitately  thought  that  fi^r 
conveniens  sake  we  might  as  well 
go  into  the  sittin-room,  from  the 
windows  of  which  we  could  see,  as 
we  were  pained  to  do,  the  whole 
adventure  very  plainly,)  says  he 
to  our  friend,  his  eye  glaring  like 
basilink's,  his  fist  rattlin  under  our 
waim-hearted  friend's  nose,  *  Will 
you  take  it  back  —  instant-issiMO  ? 
Ehl  eh]  ehr  To  which  our 
warm-hearted  fiiend  replies,  cool 
as  a  coocumber,  '  No,  that  he 
would  not.'  Then,  said  he,  '  you 
will  consent  to  have  your  nose 
rung.'  *  Certainly,'  said  our  friend 
that  he  would  do  that,  if  it  needs 
be,  for  the  truth  is,  his  countenance 
had  a  gashly  expression.  With 
that  he  took  hold  of  the  end  of  his 
nose,  grizzle  included,  and  twisted 
it  r^ound  and  r^ound,  like  a  wash- 
erwoman twists  clothes,  which  he 
might  easy  do,  as  the  nose  guv. 
We  think  we  never  seen  so  per- 
fect a  twist —  in  the  very  natur  of 
things  painful — tobacco  included ; 
and  if  'twarn't  illastick  like  In- 
gen  Rubber,  would  have  come 
off  certainly,  we  think.  At  least 
such  we  stated  as  our  opinion  to 
Mr.  Williams,  who  stood  at  our 
elbow  at  Joneses,  he  assenting 
thereto.  All  the  time  our  warm- 
hearted friend  bearing  this  like 
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a  hero,  till  finally  the  belligerent, 
as  if  to  carry  matters  a  leetle  too 
far,  took  the  inside  of  his  thumb 
and  pun  eked  it  and  flattened  it 
downward,  and  as  we  observed 
to  Mr.  Williams^  that  was  the  chef 
doover  of  insult,  to  which  he  as- 
sented, and  we  then  looked  out  o' 
the  window  for  the  result.  No  re- 
sult, however,  occurred,  although 
we  debated  in  our  own  mind 
about  calling  the  Police,  and  so 
we  aflerwards  stated  in  the  hear- 
ing of  several.  Our  warm-hearted 
friend,  whose  nose  seemingly  re- 
curred to  its  position,  and  that  with 
a  recuperative  spring,  merely  re- 
plied, looking  very  placidly  at 
his  antagonist,  *  N  —  ang  !  —  I 
hope  you  're  satisfied  !'  to  which 
the  other  replied,  with  a  hearty 
laugh, '  Yes,  undoubtedly ;  if  you 
*11  stand  that  you  '11  steal  a  sheep  ;*• 
and  we  as  Journalists  retired  to 
our  office  to  record  the  event. 

AiRTHQUAKE. — As  WO  was  Set- 
ting   into    our   office  last  night. 


*  This  base  insinuation  of  stealing  a  sheep. 
we  here  on  our  individual  authority,  rrpel 
with  a  generous  warmth.  We  have  nocn  Mr. 
Thomas  for  twelve  years,  our  acquaintance 
commencing  with  the  great  Equinoctial  storm 
which  blew  down  our  grandfather's  bam.  At 
that  time,  he  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  we  think,  raised  the  best  marrow  fat 
pease  we  ever  eat.  He  was  a  good  mathema- 
Bcian,  kind  to  the  poor  and  troubled  with  the 
piles.  In  all  the  relations  of  a  Hther,  husband, 
undo  and  cousin,  and  trustee  of  common  lands, 
he  has  followed  the  direct  standard  of  duty. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  at  this  time  forty-three  years  of 
age,  sliirhtly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  an 
ertimable  citisen,  a  church  member,  andra 
man  of  known  integrity  for  ten  Tears.  And 
as  to  sheep-stealing,  that  he  woulda  done  it 
can  he  get  the  opportunity,  it  is  without  the 
least  foundation  in  pohit  of  fact.  The  known 
facts  do  not  bear  out  the  state  of  Uie  case,  but 
on  all  occasions  the  opposite.  Some  would 
hare  stole  a  sheep  many  years  aco  when  me- 
reeno  was  the  rogue,  if  th^y  could  get  one,  the 
fleece  being  highly  profitable  and  a  good  deal 
of  it.  But  of  thU  again.  Up  the  North  Rirer. 
at  Tanrytown.  they  put  flannel  waistcoats  on 
the  lambs,  but  they  died.  Mr.  Thomas  could 
hare  stole  our  lead  pencil  several  times  if  he 
chose,  and  he  didn't  do  it  So  much  for  this 
p'int    It's  a  sad  world  we  live  in. 

XvxToa  Bxntxvu  Fuka-SrArw. 


chained  like  a  galley-slave  to  the 
oar  for  your  gratification,  reader, 
we  heered  a  pooty  smart  shok  of 
an  airthquake.  The  teeth  of  our 
apartment,  to  speak  figuratively, 
chattered.  It  unbuttoned  our  gal- 
lowses, picked  our  teeth,  knocked 
the  quill  out  of  our  ear,  cut  our 
fingers  with  a  pen-kife,  upset  our 
inkstand,  blotted  our  editorials; 
but  guy!  I  rather  guess  that 
which  shook  most,  gentle  reader, 
was  we,  ourself 

The  Ked'ntry  in  danger. — 
We  have  listened  to  this  cry  till 
we  're  nigh  abeout  sick  of  it. 


ittusfcal  ^xititism. 

Herr  Smash. — The  presence 
of  this  new  commodity  has  created 
a  stir  among  the  dilettanti  of 
Bunkum.  In  sitting  down  to  take 
a  cursory  coup  d^cnl,  we  wish  to 
have  in  view  the  principles  of 
art.  This  master  spirit  differs 
mainly  from  the  compeers  of  the 
musical  firmament,  which  have 
yet  been  ushered  in.  If  he  is  not 
equal  to  some  others  in  breadth  of 
style,  he  more  than  compensates 
in  thickness.  If  the  flippancy  of 
his  wing  is  no  so  voUtante,  his  crash 
is  grander.  He  astonishes  less 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  intonations, 
but  the  'erand  entr6e'  of  the 
combined  horses  of  his  musical 
stud  sweeps  every  think  before 
it.  He  flutters  less,  but  he  poun- 
ces more.  Indeed,  the  tout  en- 
semble  of  his  touch  is  impressive, 
and  massive,  without  the  spang- 
ling scintillations  of  Titmousini, 
but  with  much  of  the  gruff  humor 
of  Grubb.  If  need  be  Herr 
Smash  can  be  very  acid,  but  this 
is  immediately  shone  to  be  re- 
medied by  a  chemical  infusion  of 
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other  properties  wbich  do  it  away 
and  lend  a  remarkable  sweetness 
and  transparency  to  the  temper  of 
bis  compositions.  In  bis  elabo- 
rate effoits,  he  reminds  us  of  some 
of  the  best  cornices  at  Rome. 
Perhaps  he  tears  on  a  little  too 
much  in  the  minor  passages,  but 
in  the  major  ones,  his  resiliency 
is  equally  remarkable.  We  were 
forcibly  reminded  by  his  playing 
of  our  sensations  when  we  listened 
to  the  gifted  Humbugio.  We 
think  that  his  chief  fault  is  a  want 
oi  color, 

Statooar|i. 

PowERs's  Greek  Slave. — We 
went  to  see  this  chef  doover  in 
plaster,  it  having  been  brought 
to  Bunkum  last  week.  We  had 
understood  it  was  an  exposure- 
and  we  wished  to  be  satisfied  on 
our  own  account.  Figure  then, 
reader,  or  let  us  figure  for  you, 
an  adult  she-statoo  without  any 
frock.  We  were  at  first  dismayed 
and  pained.  We  said  to  our 
warm  hearted  friend  Mr.  Thomas, 
•Give  us  our  hat.  We  wish  to 
put  our  head  in  our  hat.'  We 
subsequently  came  to  a  different 
state  of  feelink,  having  been  a  lit- 
tle prejudiced  at  first  we  confess 
by  learning  that  the  plaster  it  was 
made  of  was  brought  from  Paris. 
Now,  then,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  we  think  of  it,  reader,  its  the 
gratest  piece  of  whittlin  in  the 
world  and  we  don't  see  how  he 
done  it.  No  jack-knife  could-a 
cut  a  shaving  or  shingle  slicker,  we 
doo  think.  It's  so  smooth  and 
Feound,  that  it  shines  like  a  little 
lump  of  loaf  sugar,  the  light  seems 
to  butt  up  ag'in  it,  and  then  back 
right  eout.  There  was  silence  in 
the  room  like  the  Egyptian  desart 
when  the  Harp  of  Memnon  has 


got  the  floor.  A  deep,  solemn 
whisper  of  'Very  fine  !'  was  all 
which  pervaded  the  ear,  save 
every  now  and  then  could  be 
heard  the  undertones  of  the  ex- 
hibitor who  was  turnin'  the  statoo 
about  on  a  pivot,  that  the  whole 
effect  of  the  whittlin  might  be 
perceived,  'Slower,  John  :  To  the 
right ;  to  the  left ;  that  '11  do,  there 
now,  hold  on,  and  so  forth,'  which 
we  wished  he  *d  keep  to  himself, 
as  it  broke  in  on  our  reflections. 
One  do  n't  like  to  have  the  sacred 
nessof  his  reflections  decomposed 
when  the  very  light  of  heaven 
seems  to  steal  in. 


33l»  Celegrapl)* 

FOR    BUNKUM     FLAG-STAFF. 
PhUaddpkiA,  isa  Augu$i,  9.  P.  M. 

PuTTvhas  taken  a  sudden  rise. 
There  is  a  dreadful  fight  now  go- 
ing between  Waccacoe  Engme 
No.  17  and  the  Boys  of  South- 
wark.  A  lady  does  not  now  think 
of  leaving  her  cambric  work  on 
account  of  shouts  or  fire  arms  un- 
der the  windows,  nor  do  the  au- 
thorities interfere.  A  resolution 
is  to  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  appropriate  a 
general  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  children  and  widows  of  those 
annually  killed  in  the  city  riots. 
Also  to  appoint  a  historiographer 
to  record  these  affairs  weekly, 
with  the  names  of  the  officers, 
scene  of  action,  and  also  the 
wownded  and  killed.  It  has  been 
also  resolved  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  a  standing  army 
for  the  Liberties  and  City  Proper, 
that  these  several  quarters  may 
come  to  a  pitched  battle  at  least 
once  every  month.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  there  will  be  a  grand  fight 
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next  week  betwixt  the  Orthodox 
and  Hicksite  Quakers,  who  are 
beginning  to  catch  the  spirit  of  war. 


Soetrs* 

We  have  been  requested  to 
publish  the  following,  written  by 
a  heart-broken  man.  We  do  so, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  a  warning  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced, 
rather  than  for  the  melody  of  the 
numbers,  which  are  not  remarka- 
ble. 

TO    KINO    ALCHY. 

Go  it  while  you  're  young,  they  said. 

And  go  it  pretty  strong; 
And  now  not  old,  V  m  almost  dead, 

And  cannot  hold  out  long. 

0  had  I  chosen  to  wait  a  bit 
Until  my  locks  were  pay, 

1  should  n't  yesterday  have  had  a  JU, 

And  expect  it  again  to  day.    cuarlks. 

JBiiiarttfi»,^if^.l5,1849. 


DosT  thou  think  because  thou 
art  pious  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ]  bars  op  atom. 


Sumniars* 

A.  Jarroldy,  Esq., of  England, 
arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  on  Mon- 
day last.  On  the  whole  of  that 
day  he  kept  his  room,  from  a  se- 
vere heart-bum,  but  on  Tuesday, 
after  dinner,  accompanied  by  his 
servant,  he  looked  at  the  great 
Horse  Shoe  Falls  with  his  eye- 
glass. He  conveyed  to  several 
of  the  bystanders  his  unqualified 
endorsement  that  it  was  clever, 
considered  as  a  work  of  nature, 
but  complained  much  of  his  heart- 
bum.  Having  been  so  kind  as  to 
cast  his  eye  cursorily  around,  he 
retumed  to  his  hotel,  and  to-mor- 
row is  en  route  for  Nova  Scotia. 


Nebi  Sutlicatfons* 

SxxTCHXs  OF  Life  in  all  its  VAaixriis.    By 

J.   COMMOKPLACX.      SUITH  AKD  SKITIUON  : 

Bunkum. 

From  the  name  of  this  author  we  al- 
ways have  the  assurance  of  setting  down 
to  something  worthy  of  himself.  Never 
vulgar,  never  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  grammar,  with  a  style  at 
least  pleasing,  and  with  faults  far  from 
glaring,  he  always  approaches  his  subject 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In  his  se- 
lection of  subjects  he  is  judicious,  and  in 
his  handling  of  them  there  is  evidence  of 
a  degree  of  care.  That  he  is  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  we  should  infer  from 
his  page,  from  which  every  thing  which 
by  the  remotest  possibility  could  excite  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  is  most  consciencious- 
ly  and  scrupulously  excluded.  We  wish 
more  books  like  this  could  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  every  library.  They  would  at 
least  have  the  effect  of  excludmg  an  abun- 
dance of  trash  on  whity  brown  paper  and 
in  stitched  yellow  covers,  which  is  a  posi- 
tive disgrace  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  Com- 
MONPLACB  is  a  man  who  holds  a  most  re- 
spectable place  among  our  book- writers ; 
and  we  defy  any  one  who,  if  they  cannot 
say  anything  for,  can  say  any  thing  against 
him  in  his  moral  social  or  literary  connex- 
ions. We  wish  him  much  success  in  his 
new  work,  which  will  not  take  away  any 
of  his  previously-acquired  reputation,  but 
we  think  will  somewhat  add  to  it.  He  is 
now  engaged  upon  a  work,  the  subject  of 
which  he  forbears  to  inform  the  public,  but 
the  secret  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  friends, 
and  will  transpire  in  point  of  time.  We 
shall  sharpen  up  our  curiosity  for  this  new 
and  much-desiderated  treat.  We  must 
not  forbear  to  compliment  the  publishers 
in  their  share  in  the  *  Sketches  of  Life.' 
The  margin  is  large,  paper  white,  and 
printing  unexceptionable.  For  the  dog 
days  we  warmly  endorse  and  commend 
the  book,  as  it  will  not  excite  a  headache 
nor  too  much  tax  the  powers  of  the  mind. 


Essays  on  Mattsxs  and  Thtnos  »  Gbki* 
lAL.    By  Only  Soso,  A.M. 

This  volume  fills  np^a  blank  in  litera- 
ture, and  will  be  hailed  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction.  We  have  had  so  much  writ- 
ten of  late  about  things  in  particular,  that 
it  is  really  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with 
any  remarks  upon  things  in  general.  Mr. 
Soso  has  performed  a  labor  of.  ]ove»  and 
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to  Bay  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  cred- 
itably is  that  which  will  neither  surprise 
nor  astonish  his  mutual  warm  friends,  who 
will  also  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Soso, 
and  to  run  their  eye  over  his  replenished 
pages,  which  show  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  truth.  In  treating  subjects  he 
seldom  fails  to  make  out  his  case,  if  not 
with  triumph,  at  least  in  a  manner  highly 
honorable  to  his  goodness  of  heart ;  and 
we  speak  it  from  personal  and  certain 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Soso*s  heart  never 
palpitated  with  one  feeling  which  was  un- 
social or  unfriendly,  or  which  could  be 
misconstrued  by  his  fellow  men.  He 
thmks  of  going  to  Chicago  next  Fall,  but 
wherever  his  lot  may  fall,  we  do  hope  that 
he  will  not  altogether  forego  the  practice 
of  literary  pursuits,  but  at  least,  for  his 
own  intellectual  gratification,  will  work 
off  one  of  those  well-meaning  essays,  so 
honorable  to  himself  and  so  little  delete- 
rious to  the  world  at  large.  We  wish  we 
had  room  in  the  Flag-Staff  to  give  our 
readera  a  taste  and  a  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor's vein ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  gratification  of  transcribing  a  passage, 
which  we  quote  for  the  extreme  justness 
of  the  views.  It  is  on  life,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  850th  page.  Speaking  of 
life  in  its  more  indubitable  forms,  our  au- 
thor says : 

*  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  esti- 
mate which  I  wotild  form  ot  the  ranity  of  tem- 
porary possessions.  All  things  which  are  given 
to  us  in  this  world  may  be  used  for  good,  and 
no  doubt  are  given  for  good,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  might  bo  turned  to  a  good 
purpose,  and  might  be  extremely  serriceable 
to  our  fallow  men,  and  might  be  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  society ;  and  probably,  un- 
less we  are  vastly  mistaken,  would  be  far  at 
least  from  doing  any  injury  to  those  whose 
peculiar  interests  it  might  be  most  desirable, 
in  all  our  endeavors  particularly,  or  so  far  as 
a  common  sentiment  lor  religion  and  moraKty, 
to  say  nothing  of  minor  considerations,  might 
requ&e  to  consult.  Still  we  would  wish  to 
take  a  view  of  life  not  in  the  abstract,  but 
which  would  be  approved  by  the  relivious  sys- 
tems which  we  respect  Life  then  is  a  thing 
of  a  variety  of  shades,  dark  and  sombre,  white 
and  brown,  like  a  caleidiscopeor  a  cosmorama, 
ever  shifting,  never  steady,  and  only  to  be  en- 
Joyed  to  the  utmost  when  we  look  at  it  in  a 
moral,  religious,  and  business-like  way.' 

This  passage,  taken  almost  at  random 
ttom  pages  replete  with  the  same  calm, 
and  just,  and  imobtrusive  views  of  life  and 
its  relations,  will  commend  itself  to  all 
readers,  and  we  think  will  be  admitted  to 
be  ft  specimen  of  common  sense. 

Blood-Thirstt  Novels:  A  series  of 
thoie  popular  tales  is  now  in  press,  con- 


sistiog  of  *  Cut-Throat  Tom,  or  the  Out- 
law of  Hackensack  ;*  <  The  Long  Low 
Bx«ACK  Schooner,  or  Life  on  the  High 
Seas ;'  '  Smashoandi,'  or  the  Bride  of  yft- 
hawken;*  *  Hateful  Parkins,  or  the 
Wretched  Rascal;'  'Fe-Fo-Fum,  from 
the  Chinese :  a  faithful  version ;'  *  Smash 
Crash  Slam  and  Banqj  a  Heart-rending 
Tale  of  Bunkum:* 

*  Do  n't  steal  this  book,  my  honest  friend. 
For  if  yon  do,  the  gallows  will  be  your  end.' 


eommunlcatfon. 

The  following  commtmication  is  from 
the  regular  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  B.  F.  S.  and  I.  £.  We  give  it  '  in 
the  ruff,'  as  the  sayink  is ;  but  the  writer 
would  get  the  literary  respect  of  commn- 
nity  more,  if  he  would  correct  his  spel- 
liuk,  punctify,  and  grammar  up  his  piece-t 
a  little  more.  It  is  pooty  good,  however, 
and  he  has  our  thankis.  es  b.  f.  s.  ams  i.  s. 

« Washington,  AuguH  Und,  1849. 
'Dssa  Sia:  Cordin  to  promia,  I  sit  rite 
down  on  my  rival  hear  to  keep  a  diarea,  the 
first  froots  of  wich  1  now  send  you.  Wash- 
ington is  sichuated  as  it  wear  in  the  hart  of 
the  Dbtrik  of  Columby,  and  is  bownded  by 
too  rivers,  the  Tiber  and  the  Poetonik :  the 
Tiber  is  groan,  and  not  yaller,  as  torn  says. 
The  sity  is  maid  up  of  bildins,  hotells,  staibels 
and  sitizens,  all  standin  side  by  side  and  £uiB«r 
the  fore  conners  of  the  gloab.  I  was  a  iKOOd 
eel  struk  by  the  hacknied  coachmen.  'They 
are  all  Irish,  and  not  niggers.  The  Smithsoa 
Instytoot  i  dont  like  mutch ;  it  is  too  squat. 
The  stile  i»  normal  French.  The  arkitek's 
name  is  Rkn-wick,  but  he  certantly  cant  hold 
1  a  candel  to  CiiaisTorva  Rxn,  who  reered  op 
Sen  Pall's,  London.  The  Capitul  I  like  be^ 
ter :  it  is  in  good  ordure  of  arkitexture,  and 
looms  up  nobil.  The  grounds  is  verry  pooty, 
fiour.beds  maid  up  carefhll,  and  floing  fount- 
ings.  I  saw  ever  so  meny  soulrts  there  that 
air  in  the  habits  of  spoutm  durin  the  seshun 
from  momin  til  nite.  The  Con  gross,  water  is 
giv  away.  They  air  gittin  on  verry  vigrous 
with  GoBGE  Washington's  monvment  Too 
hundred  yeers  hense,  wat  a  spektikel  it  will 
be  for  American  sityzens  too  look  at  t  I  must 
now  clothes.  In  my  next  I  will  giv  you  my 
pinions  about  the  govermint. 

'  Ures  ass  ever, 

'JOBM  SlCITB  ' 


fi(ii8toers  to  CouespotiOnits. 

'  Linktjm  Fwklws:  —  Who  want$  to  *womul 
four  gensibUitia  P'  We  did  n't  hack  you  with 
a  bowie-knife,  did  wet  didn't  tomahawk  you  f 
did  n't  cut  four  throat  with  a  raxor,  bleed  yov 
with  a  lancet,  pinch  fou  with  a  tweezer*,  hang 
ffou  with  a  rope,  roa$tfou  on  a  gridiron?  And 
if  we  had 'a  done  ail,  would  n't  you  have  de- 
terred it  for  tending  us  one  of  Mr.  Pop  Em- 
mom*  eantoi  oftixtetn  kmndred  Unet,  and  atk- 
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inf  u$  topubU$h  it  in  the*  Ttag-SUiff*  a»  four 
oten  f  You  might  hact  done  it  to  Pope,  and 
nobodtf  to  take  am  part ;  hrU  Pop  Emmoru  it 
too  near  owr  own  time,  vkHe  me  have  a  kg  to 
otand  on,  and  tee  kirn  robbed, 

*HinnLB  Inquibbm.' — '  IFhat  were  the  wordt 
which  Wellington  need  at  Waterloo  V  Antwer : 
*  Up,  Guabds,  and  at  'bm  I' 

'  DouBLB  Babbbl.*  — '  When  is  the  law  up  for 
Bobintf*  Antwer:  when  the  wild  cherriet  are 
rtpt. 

7V> '  M.,'  who  tendt  ut  on  acoustic  onhitown  name, 
wereplu:  hit  name  it  unknown,  and  his  acous- 
tic wowt  be  through  the  columns  of  the  *  Flag- 
Staff*  Acoustics  and  conundrums  and  puzzles 
we  do  n'l  want.  They  done  well  enough  ten 
fears  ago,  but  not  now. 

*  Job  or  Tabbytowit.'  —  We  eamt  la  fou  have 

the  pajfer  for  tastaget.  Com,  hap,  oats,  grits 
taken  in  exchange,  at  tee  pertpecttve, 

*  Mabt.' — No,  dear  child ;  fourpoetrfon  a  *  Frost- 

Bitten,  shorn  Ixmb,*  is  not  wanting  in  vtrsicUs 
of  power,  and  some  length  of  ear  for  rhythmus, 
mdodf  and  dynamict ;  but  that  one  line, 
•  With  his  little  •bort  tail  a-waeH'^^Q'.' 
knoekt  the  tffect  of  the  whole  smack  in  the  head, 
Uke  a  bowie-knife.     We  mutt  therefore  decline, 
though  we  do  it  with  uart  in  our  cyet.    Try  it 
agoM,  dear  child. 
'  It  '8  TOO  Bad'  can  '<  hate  a  place.     It  *t  not 
only  *  too  bad,*  but  it  *t  three  bad  that  tuch  troth 
thould  be  tented  up. 

*  Cbbistiaic  Fbibnd'  thowt  bad  temper  becaute 

wt  changed  '  tluth*  for  '  tpluM  in  hit  verses. 
We  thought  it  an  improvement  then,  we  (AinA  so 
now,  we  shall  think  to  to-morrow,  we  thali  have 
thought  so  when  day  after  to-morrow  theUl  be 
numiered  among  patting  eventt.  Alto  and 
moreover,  im  did  draw  our  pen  over  towu  pecu- 
liar pattaget,  and  change  a  few  wordt,  and  put 
in  a  feu  tentencu  of  our  own,  and  add  a  few 
ezelamation-pointt,  with  a  tundry  variety  of 
other  things,  too  numerout  to  mention,  all  of 
which  we  considered  necettary  to  the  toot  on- 
tombel  of  the  composition. 

*  ?.  Q.  Z.'—  If  to,  to;  if  otherwite,  otherwite.    At 

any  rattf  not  exactly.    However. 

'WBirXB.' — Tiif  some  other  tuijeek :  *taint  suited 
to  your  powert.  A  dull  man  with  a  fii^hty 
thought  which  he  can 't  manage,  it  like  a  chtcken 
tsAo  hat  hatched  a  duck.  Different  elementt 
tuitt  different,  and  nice  verty. 

'  Gaih'  it  too  taoage,  otherwite  we  would  admU 
him.  Change  your  tuijeck,  and  tend  cash. 
Direct  to  *  Bunkum  Flag-Staff: 

'Alfxioug  Inquibbb.'  —  *How  many  ttctt  are 
there  in  the  Chritlian  world f*  Antwer:  at 
many  mitct  at  thereare  in  cheste,  4*  the  quadru- 
ple of  that  quantity,  and  *the  cry  it  ttUl  they  i 

*  To  *  8.,'  who  tendt  ut  a  numher  of  ripe  goote- 

berries.     We  thank  him,  and  pleate  to  send  'em  I 
withthebush.    To  *  Wabm-hbabted Fbibnd'  ! 
IM  also  return  thanhs  for  a  pail  of  buttermilk,  ! 
but  darestening  not  to  eat  it,  we  gave  it  to  our 
pigs.    It  would  have  done  him  good  to  tee  *em 
consume  it;  it  gave  their  tails  an  extra  twist.      | 

Jabkx  says, '  It  amounU  to  a  moral  certainty  that  I 
it  would  be  diffieult  to  realize  a  largi  fortune  at 
this  time  in  the  dty  of  New-York  out  of  a  cargo 
of  green  apples.*    Probability  favors  the  con- 
clusion. 

'DiPLOBABLS  CALAKiTT*  it  filed  foT  insertion. 


'  Mabt's'  song,  beginning 

'  Amt  time  I  tn  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  a^ain  and  bring  your  work,' 

it  under  consideration.  We  will  thow  it  to  our 
wife,  and  if  the  tayt  that  we  had  ought  to  give  it 
to  the  public,  we  will  give  it  to  thepublie ;  and 
if  she  says  U^  we  had  not  ought  to  give  it  to 
the  public,  we  will  not  give  it  to  the  pubiie.  Will 
that  dor 
'Jambs,'  '  Johnsino,'  *  Plain  Dbalbb,'  'Jaoo- 
tal's  Ststbh,'  'Evbbobbbn,' *Jo  Annis,' 
*n0w  or  nxvcb,'  'pindab,'  *  bclinoa,* 
*  Flindxb.*  '  tJciNDiB,'  *  Flamdxb,'  '  Pbbc- 
ANDER,'  'Gandbb,*  oud  othcrtf  wUl  reesiot 
attention  in  point  of  time. 


eilibertisenients. 

LADY  BLESSINGTON'S  decesM  willcreale 
a  Tacancy  in  some  circles  which  will  not 
speedily  be  supplied.  Considered  as  a  woman 
of  genius,  we  by  no  means  consider  her  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  although  her  works  are  cal- 
culated to  give  a  insight  into  society,  and  show 
tbe  vapid  ethics  and  utter  heartlessness  of 
what  is  called  the  world.  When  we  say  *the 
world,'  we  mean  society  as  it  is  now  con> 
Btructed,  with  all  its  petty  motives  laid  bare, 
with  all  its  polity  exposed,  and  showing  the 
festering  mass.  We  have  been  reading  Utely 
an  account  of  her  lineage  and  ftmUy,  drawn 
up  from  her  ladyship's  dictation.  The  early 
scenes  of  her  lite,  like  that  of  many  of  our 
suffering  fellow  men,  were  laid  in  Inland ;  n 
country  over  which  Humanity  weeps.  She 
was  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  her 
hand,  also  peculiar  whiteness,  and  finger-nailB 
well  trimmed.  When  she  spoke,  there  was  a 
sweetness  about  her  looks.  We  hardly  think 
that  her  portraits  do  her  mnchjustice.  Count 
Dorset  was  a  relative  of  hers  —  quite  a  good 
painter ;  and  if  he  would  take  rooms  in  this 
country,  we  think  we  could  promise  him  some 
patronage.  We  for  one  would  have  our  ple- 
tur  taken,  and  if  we  liked  it,  more  work  wovdd 
probably  ensue,  as  we  should  speak  to  our 
iriends.  Her  ladyship  had  recently  gone  to 
redde  in  Paris,  where  she  was  enjoying  the 
society  of  the  Dutcmxss  dk  Gsaumont.  She 
was  somewhat  subject  to  fulness  of  blood. 
Had  she  Uken  a  dose  of  HUMBUG'S  HIPPO- 
POTAMUS PILLS  the  night  previous  to  her 
death,  that  affecting  catastrophe  might  have 
been  avoided.  Sold  only  at  the  Bunkum  Dmf  • 
Store,  price  fifty  cents  a  box.        jak.n.ap.es. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  is  one  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  written.  It  is  the  dufiawert 
of  a  great  mind,  and  we  suppose  has  done 
more  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mouths  of  infldela 
than  fifty  of  the  best  preachers  in  existence. 
It  is  a  work  which  wants  study,  which  we  are 
afraid  it  do  n't  get  You  take  any  sentence 
into  it,  and  if  you  can  get  that  thought  into 
any  narrower  compass— try  it  as  much  ac 
you  like — then  you  may  take  our  hat  I  It  is  n 
work  for  only  a  pretty  smprt  man  to  reed,  and 
when  be  has  read  it  it 's  not  an  easy  matter  to 
digest  it  In  the  atmosphere  of  stupidity,  as 
in  cholera,  mental  huckleberries  remain  undi- 
gested  in  the  stomach  of  the  mind,  like  little 
feathery  sacks.  But  if  all  minds  won't  work, 
all  beards  must  grow :  therefore  the  E  LEG  AN- 
TINE  SHAVING  CREAM  will  greatly  facilitete 
the  operation  of  shaving.    It  coat  toe  Profea- 
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•or  fifteen  yeart  of  ardent,  unintermitted.  in- 
tense study,  shat  up  In  a  close  room,  during 
which  time  his  meus  were  passed  through  an 
iron  grating.  Hair-cutting  and  Shaving  done 
at  his  saloon  in  the  most  appropriate  fashion, 
and  customers  WILL  MOT  BE  BLOWED 
ON  I  notice. 

THAT  THE  BRAIN  OF  THOMAS  MOORE, 
the  poet,  is  softening,  turns  out,  as  we  sus- 
pected, to  be  a  malignant  report  without  any 
foundation  in  the  truth.  We  hope  he  will  re- 
main with  us  at  least  a  Little  More.  Such  is 
the  selfishness  of  men,  that  they  seem  to  be- 
grudge the  time  and  space  occupied  by  those 
who  are  a  little  advanced  in  life.  They  fre- 
quently make  inquiry  how  old  they  are,  and 
compute  their  chances  to  be  small ;  kind  of 
fflorying  in  the  contrast  with  their  own  ages. 
But  life  is  uncertain  to  the  best  man  that  ever 
walked,  wc  do  n't  care  if  he  is  a  son  of  Abak, 
or  a  giant  in  strength ;  therefore  let  them  look 
to  ft.  Many  remedies  have  been  sought  after 
for  protracting  life  and  healing  the  calamities 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  we  think  that  HUM- 
BUG'S LONGCEVAL  POWDERS  exceed  any 
thing  before  known  for  all  incident  diseases. 
This  celebrated  medicine  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  It  diffuses  a  circulating  glow  through 
the  entire  system.  We  positively  assure  our 
customers  that  there  is  No  Mercury  in  it: 
No  Mercury  I  No  Mercury  !  No  Mercury  I 
Heathen  god  that  he  is  I  —  or  if  so,  only  a  litue ; 
and  if  the  entire  virtue  of  the  medicine  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  little,  let  the  wiseacres  judge. 
Oar  object  is  (to  make  money,  of  course ; 
that  is  permissible  by  every  system  of  ethics, 
wkateoer  you  do;  whether  you  make  pretence 
to  that  of  which  you  are  entirely  ignorant, 
whether  in  your  ignorance  you  trifle  with  the 
feelings  and  sufferings  of  poor,  sick,  dejected 
fellow  mortals,  who  have  earned  the  little 
money  which  they  give  you  by  the  sweat  of 
their  enfeebled  bodies ;  whatever  you  do,  as  the 
great,  the  immortal  Shakspearx  has  expressed 
it, '  Cfet  maney  in  your  purse ."  But  as  we  were 
goins  to  sav.votw  objeck  is)  to  pUuttr  up  and 
remeay  the  decayed  constitutions  of  our  fellow 
men.  Any  thing  warranted,  from  a  dislocated 
toe  up  to  a  dropsy  or  an  apoplexy.  $500 ! 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  Forfeit  if  the  medi- 
cine does  not  take  effect  I  Sold  at  the  Bunkum 
Drug-Shop,  (price  one  dollar  per  package,) 
where  may  be  had,  also.  Grandfather's  Life 
Pills,  HoNr  Soit  Magnetic  Garters,  and 
Picklxby'8  Peculiar  Pickles.  None  genuine 
except  signed  by  the  Inventor's  name, 

Also,  Bealingwax  sold  in  large  quantities, 
Lucifer  Matches,  Magnesia,  and  Devil's  Darn- 
ing Needles.  O  sh.wh.th.blsh  I  —  Sep.l. 

A  PIOUS  MAN,  a  member  of  Dr.  Potts' 
church,  wants  board  in  a  pious  family, 
where  the  members  are  communicants.  Mo- 
ney loaned  by  the  same  at  ten  per  cent  a 
month.    Address  '  Jerubbael,'  box  100,000. 

A   LADY   OF   INFORMATION  would  in- 
form the  public,  that  having  taken  a 
room  in  the  basement  story  of  No.  1  Maine- 


street,  she  will  be  happy  to  inform  her  friends 
in  all  matters  relating  to  love,  matrimony  and 
future  events,  by  the  science  of  the  stars.  If 
she  were  really  a  prophet,  she  would  probably 
foresee  where  money  could  be  had,  and  so  rise 
above  the  basement ;  but  as  these  things  are  a 
mere  matter  of  taste  and  belief,  those  who 
have  money  to  spend  and  do  not  know  how  to 
spend  it,  had  better  come  and  see  the  Lady  of 
Information  without  delay. 

s . 

FIDDLEDEDEE  MIXTURE  AND  FEVER- 
ANDAGUR  COMPOUND :  none  gbnuikk 
unless  sold  in  quart  bottles. — The  public 
has  been  so  long  imposed  upon  by  charlatanry, 
and  especially  the  concoction  of  quack  medi- 
cines, which  have  been  palmed  upon  them  to 
such  a  degree,  that  if  the  public  could  be  re- 
solved into  one  grand  stomach,  it  would  be 
sickened.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  medicine  the  result  of  study,  and  formed 
after  the  highest  principles  of  art.  Such  is 
the  Fiddlededee  Mixtubk,  without  one  par- 
ticle of  Mercury,  thst  deleterious  drug,  which 
has  wiped  so  many  a  good  noble  fellow  00"  of 
the  slate  of  existence.  The  beams  and  timbers 
of  the  constitution  arc  rotted  away  by  this 
dangerous  drug,  and  then  of  course  the  mor- 
tar ^lls  in.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  see  the 
youth  of  our  country  taking  calomel  and  jol- 
lups  for  evciy  slight  ailment  of  the  system, 
when  it  is  going  to  leave  them  with  toothless 
gums  and  obliterated  constitutions.  The  Fid- 
dlededee Mixture  was  first  invented  and 
applied  by  the  DOCTOR'S  UNCLE.  Cures 
Fever  and  Agur,  Fits,  Cramp.  Diarrhce,  Chill 
Blains,  Croup,  Tysic,  Couchs,  Asthmahs,  Tic 
Doloreu,  Kings'  Evil,  and  all  other  Diseases  in- 
cident to  Humanity.  Sold  only  at  Bunkum 
DfugShop. 

A  LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN  wUh  a  situa- 
tion in  some  genteel  family  as  waiter  and 
cook.  They  have  lived  together  as  helps  for 
some  years  in  the  city  of  New-York.  They 
will  expect  the  drawing-room  one  evening  in 
the  week  to  receive  company,  and  to  have  the 
carriage  at  their  disposal  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. They  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
family  until  seven  every  evening,  after  which 
they  expect  to  be  at  leisure,  and  will  make  it 
a  point  never  to  be  out  later  than  one  o'clock 
at  night.  The  lady  will  take  milk-punch  or 
champagne  for  her  lunch,  and  thn  gentleman, 
to  save  expense  to  the  proprietor,  brandy-nnd- 
watcr ;  he  will  nlso  expect  to  carry  the  keys 
of  the  wine-cellar;  but  iu  disbursing  to  his 
friends  the  older  wines  will  be  used  sparingly. 
The  lady  and  gentleman  wish  the  master  of 
the  house  to  feel  that  his  interest  is  their  own. 
References  confidentially  exchanged.  Ad- 
dress Box  999,999,  Bunkum  P.  O.        *2c001. 

TO  MARRIED  PERSONS  WITHOUT  FA- 
MILIES.— The  subscriber  will  give  up  his 
twelve  interesting  children,  one  at  the  breast, 
to  any  persons  who,  being  unblest  with  re- 
sponsibilities, would  like  to  have  these  little 
critters  to  fetch  up.  They  are  of  every  age 
and  stator,  up  to  thirteen  years,  and  the  father 
would  only  ask  and  take  bonds  that  they  be 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  their  religious  and 
moral  education  bo  attended  to,  and  that  they 
may  be  treated  according  to  the  Homepathic 
medicine  in  sickness.    Apply  to 
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WANTED,  by  an  Amiterdam  Tea-IIouse, 
a  lad,  nineteen  or  twenty,  as  clerk.  To 
a  young  man  of  Integrity  and  respectable 
family,  the  most  desirable  inducements.   Must 

Sroduce  undoubted  testimonials,  willing  to 
evote  his  entire  time,  reside  with  his  parents 
or  guardians,  expected  to  loan  two  thousand 
dollars,  give  bonds  not  to  smoke,  chew  to- 
bacco, scratch  his  head,  frequent  oyster-eel • 
lars,  porter-houses,  theatres,  balls,  ten*pin 
alleys,  billiard-rooms,  sweat-boards,  raffle  for 
poultry  or  game,  restaurants,  confectioners, 
steam- boats,  Coney-Island,  Kockaway  or  Sara* 
toga ;  take  Ixis  dinner  down  town.  Informa- 
tion derived  an  equivalent  for  first  year'j  ser- 
vice.   Apply  to  IscA&ioT  Grasp, 

1  Brokers'  Alley. 

rpUE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  is  pubUshed 
JL  every  now  and  then  at  Bunkum,  and  also  at 
the  office  of  the  Knicke&bockkb  in  New-York. 
PaiNCiPLKS  or  'Ninety-Eight,  and  all  the 
great  measures  of  the  day,  folly  sustained. 


(See  large  head.)  Horses  and  cabs  to  let  hf 
the  editor.  Old  newspapers  for  sale  at  ihii 
office.  Wantkd,  an  AppucNncs.  He  miu^ 
be  bound  for  eight  years,  fold  and  carry  pa- 
pers, ride  post  oncet  Srweek  to  Babylon,  re- 
quog  and  Jericho,  on  our  old  white  mare,  and 
must  find  and  blow  his  own  horn.  Run  Awat, 
AN  Indented  AppKXNncB,name  John  Johns, 
scar  on  his  head,  and  no  debts  paid  of  his  con- 
tracting.  California  gold,  baidcs  at  par,  and 
United'n  States'n  currency  in  general,  received 
in  subscription.  Also,  store  pay,  poutoes, 
com,  rye,  oats,  eggs,  beans,  pork,  grits,  hay, 
honey,  shorts,  oil,  paints,  glass,  vvMj,  hemp, 
cord-wood,  live  geese  feattiers,  dried  applM, 
peaches  and  plums,  new  cider,  axe-handlea, 
oacoo  and  hams,  vinegar,  pumpkins,  hamesa, 
hops,  ashes,  clams,  manure,  and  all otherpro* 
duce,  taken  in  exchange.  Wanted  to  Hxaa, 
A  New  Milch  Faerbr  Cow;  give  eight  quart! 
of  milk  night  and  morning;  also,  to  change 
milks  with  some  neighbor  with  a  cheese-preM 
for  a  skim-milk  cheese  once't  a-weak. 


A     KINO'S     MEMORIAL. 


IT      RjeV.     JAKBS     OirBOnXje     Z.r02T8. 


TnE  C'^^jL-Ti  of  IIacTiiozl.  ZLing  cf  Imall.  may  be  •een  at  Olendalough.  a  celebrated  Talley  of  Iralaa^. 
rurroun-\ei  by  tho  V/icklow  mountains.  It  lies  neglected  be*ide  a  ruined  church,  and  la  covered 
with  a  roufh  stone  bearing  this  inscription:  'Bsnoz.D  tbb  Rs8Tivo-pi.acs  of  tbs  bodt  op  KtB» 
LIacTbu:!.,  wao  sisn  iv  Jsbdb.  1010.' 

The  place  is  wild  and  desolate 

Which  holds  a  monarch's  dust; 
No  pyramid  stands  proudly  there, 

No  column,  urn,  or  bust ; 
He  sleeps  where  ruins  strew  the  ground. 

Within  a  sunless  vale. 
The  chief  who  led,  in  days  loog  past, 

The  tribes  of  broad  Imail. 

He  reigned  where  glad  Ovoca  roils 

Its  waters  calm  and  pure, 
He  chased  the  red  deer  up  the  rocks    , 

Of  misty  Glenmalure ; 
For  him  brave  clansmen  drew  their  swords. 

And  minstrels  waked  their  strains ; 
But  wealth,  strength,  power  and  song  have  fled  : 

His  TOMB  alone  remains. 

His  tomb  f — one  moased  and  mouldering  stone, 

From  Erin's  mountains  rent, 
Lies  hidden  in  the  tall  rank  weeds. 

His  earthly  monument : 
'  Go  thou,  who  scomest  paths  of  peace, 

Resolved  to  shine  or  rule. 
And  look  on  that  last  heritage — 

That  house  of  King  MapI^iuxl  ! 


▼OL.   XXZIY. 


Yet,  ere  thou  turn  thine  eyes  away, 

Or  hasten  to  depart. 
Take  thou  this  truth  from  Gleodalough, 

And  write  it  on  thy  heart : 
*  Years,  as  they  fleet,  make  spoil  of  all 

That  proud  men  seek  or  prize ; 
But  nought  shall  tear  the  crown  from  him 

Who  blest  in  Jesus  dies.' 
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Tbc  Canton  Ohinksx,  or  an  American's  Sojourn  in  the  Celestial  Empire.    By  Osmond 
TiF7ANT,  Jr.    Boston  and  Cambridge  :  Jajkes  Mukroe  and  CoaiPANY. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  yolume  does  not  claim  to  have  furnished  us  with  a 
history  of  the  Chinesct  or  an  elaborate  essay  on  that  great  nation.  He  visited  China 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  aspect,  manners,  customs, 
habits  and  ranks  of  Chinese  life  ;  and  he  brought  himself  in  actual  contact  with  the 
people,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  hongs  and  obtaining  all  his  information  from  the 
numerous  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  people  of  the  *  celestial  flowery  land.* 
In  this  spirit  day  after  day  he  went  about  the  streets,  into  all  kinds  of  shops,  passed 
much  time  on  the  densely-peopled  river,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  various  ranks 
of  the  mhabitauts ;  studying  intently  all  that  passed  before  him,  carefully  comparing 
the  observations  of  one  day  with  those  of  the  next,  and  finally  submitting  them  to  the 
revision  of  gentlemen  who  had  lived  for  years  iu  China,  and  enjoyed  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natives.  The  work  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  in  all  respects  a  truthful  one,  since  the  author  treats  of  nothing  which 
did  not  come  under  his  actual  observation.  We  have  perused  the  work  with  interest, 
for  it  is  alike  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  style,  for  the  most  part  good,  is  now 
and  then  a  little  labored ;  the  accumulation  sometimes  of  tautological  adjectives  being 
the  most  marked  defect.  We  had  marked  many  passages  for  insertion,  but  must  con- 
tent ouiselves  with  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the  water-life  of  the  Chinese: 

*  Thxrx  is  no  spectacle  in  the  world  more  wonderful  to  a  stranger's  eyes  than  the  rirer 
population  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Ue  who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  vast  territories  iu 
America  uncultivated,  and  almost  unknown ;  who  has  seen  its  mighty  rirers  dotted  with  scat- 
tered sail,  and  its  forests  still  imcxplored ;  or  who  has  threaded  the  streets  of  European  capitals, 
and  thought  them  crowded,  learns,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  in  sailing  up  the  Canton  River, 
how  far  the  multitudes  of  other  continents  yield  to  the  teeming  millions  of  Asia. 

'In  almost  all  coimtrios  population  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  shore.  But,  it  is  no 
fiction  to  say,  that  in  China  there  are  millions  who,  from  the  hour  of  birth  to  that  of  their  death 
have  their  only  homes  upon  its  waters,  dwelling  in  some  frail  bark  just  big  enough  to  breathe 
in,  the  gift  of  parents,  wno  had  nothing  else  to  give. 

*  We  have  passed  Whampoa  with  its  thousands  of  inhabitants,  but  considered  a  mere  village ; 
we  have  passed  the  nine  storied  pagodas,  that  a  thousand  years  ago  stood  where  tboy  now  stand, 
on  gentle  eminences,  embosomed  in  trees,  the  most  picturesque  of  towers ;  we  have  left  the 
barriers  thrown  across  the  river  during  the  British  invasion ;  and  now  see  the  stream  covered 
with  boats,  and  float  between  fields  green  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

'  We  have  seen  thousands  of  natives,  men  and  women,  toiling  under  a  blazing  sun  in  mea* 
dows  rich  with  heavy  harvests,  yet  not  more  than  enough  to  preserve  life  in  the  mass  of  crea- 
tures who  gamer  it ;  we  have  seen  other  yet  more  pitiable  objects,  searching  the  banks  of  tiie 
river  for  reptiles  to  feed  upon ;  we  pass  again  fortifications  as  extensive  nearly  as  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  but  we  shall  see  something  more  wonderful  *  than  this,  than  these,  than 

*  An  immense  hill  upon  the  right  now  attracts  our  gaze,  for  on  the  one  side  of  it  are  scattered 
Tillages  and  emerald  meadows,  and  on  the  other  a  hazy  cloud,  like  the  dense  atmosphere  that 
overhangs  an  enormous  city. 
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*  We  pa08  now  rows  of  fiah-stakcB  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  reaching  from  bank  to 
bank,  with  narrow  passngcs  for  boata,  and  now  we  float  between  large  trading  janks  from  Sin- 
gapore and  Siam,  and  the  northern  ports,  shaped  like  a  Chinese  shoe,  and  their  high  stems  deco> 
rated  with  gaudy  paintings.  We  mark  their  huge  wooden  anchors,  their  grass  cables,  mooring 
them  at  both  ends,  and  their  immense  sails  of  coarse  matting. 

*  Some  are  laden  with  bamboo  furniture ;  some  have  quantities  of  lanterns  hanging  over  the 
side ;  and  some  bring  the  highly  prized  sandal  wood  ana  precious  drugs,  and  return  laden  with 
the  productions  of  the  looms,  workshops,  and  gardens  of  China,  its  silks,  its  porcelain  and  its 
tea. 

*  There  were  two  vessels  near  to  each  other,  that  had  come  long  distances  with  different  par- 
pose  ;  the  one  was  an  Kuglish  war  steamer  that  had  left  Hong  Kong  to  compel  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  money,  or  to  throw  her  shot  into  the  narrow  streets.  The  other  was  a  Siamese 
•hip  humbly  coming  as  of  old,  to  lay  tribute  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor. 

'  Wo  soon  arrive  amons  the  larger  class  of  vcsselu  employed  as  men-of-war,  and  more  highly 
decorated :  some  most  elaborately  carved,  painted  and  gilded.  Vast  numbers  of  junks  are 
passed  swarming  with  life,  loading,  dischargiug,  repairing,  sampans  are  flying  to  and  fro,  and 
Indiamen's  boats,  pulled  by  Lascars  in  gay  dresses,  forming  one  of  the  most  lively  and  crowded 
scenes  imaginable. 

*  Here  is  a  mandarin  boat  coming  down  the  tide  with  perhaps  forty  oars  on  a  side,  covered 
with  a  matted  house,  to  shield  her  crew  from  the  sun,  armed  with  one  or  more  cannon  or  long 
swivel  guns,  and  decorated  with  brilliant  flags  and  lanterns. 

'  But  what  means  this  loud  noise  and  sound  of  rejoicing,  proceeding  from  one  of  the  boats 
gay  with  streamers,  scarlet  paper  and  gaudy  inscriptions  T  Some  are  burning  paper,  and  others 
beating  merry  gongs,  for  a  gentleman  has  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  is  entertaining  his 
friends  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

*  And  her«,  in  a  large  and  beautiful  green  and  golden  barge,  is  the  sound  of  music,  and  between 
the  silken  curtains  we  may  descry  some  of  those  painted  Jezebels,  from  whom  no  soil  is  free. 

*  We  have  passed  through  veveral  miles  of  boats,  uod  have  not  seen  the  quarter  of  them.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  their  number.  Some  say,  Uiere  are  as  many  as  seven^ 
thousand  of  them  at  the  city  of  Canton  alone.  But  let  us  be  content  with  forty  thousand.  Then 
fancy  forty  thousand  wild  swan  closely  packed  together,  floating  on  some  wide  pond,  and 
mostly  restlifss,  you  would  say  they  might  cover  many  acres  of  their  element.  Now  by  the  en- 
chantment of  imagination  convert  the  pond  into  the  roaring  Pekinng  nver,  the  swan  into  boata 
of  every  shape  and  size,  the  notes  of  the  birds  into  the  yells,  the  shrieks,  the  piercing  noises  of 
the  river  people,  and  you  may  have  the  actual  scene  before  you. 

•And  all  these  boata,  miles  upon  miles,  from  border  to  border,  are  densely  packed  with  hu- 
man beings  in  every  stage  of  life,  in  almost  every  occupation  that  exists  upon  the  shore  that 
they  seldom  trespass  on  ;  and  there  tlicy  are  born,  and  earn  their  scanty  bread,  and  there  they 
die. 

*The  boats  are  moored  side  by  side  in  long  reaching  thousands,  so  that  the  canal  they  form 
stretches  to  a  point  in  the  distance.  In  the  Shaneem  quarter,  above  the  foreign  factories,  they 
form  vast  squares  and  avenues.  Forty  thousand  flouting  tenements  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  considered  a  singular  sight,  but  here  the  swarming  occupants  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mighty  metropolis. 

*  Let  us  take  up  the  course  of  a  human  being,  nursed  in  one  of  these  river-rocked  cradles. 
He  Is  bom,  and  his  mother,  in  a  few  days  recovering  from  her  maternal  throes,  straps  him 
tightly  to  her  back,  and  toils,  as  umal,  ut  the  oar.  As  soon  as  the  little  fellow  can  stand,  he,  in 
his  turn,  is  put  to  the  scull,  just  where  his  tiny  hands  can  reach  it.  and  is  made  to  go  through 
the  motions.  Thus  the  knack  of  working  his  passage  comes  to  him  theoretically  long  before 
he  can  put  it  in  practice. 

•As  soon  as  his  cranium  is  sufllciently  covered  with  its  natural  growth,  his  hnir  is  shaved  off 
in  front,  and  plaited  with  difficulty  into  the  tail,  ihe  pride  of  his  life,  wfiich  ho  is  taught  to  cling 
to  more  pertinaciously  even  than  to  his  Integrity.  Then  follows  his  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  chopsticks,  the  fragrance  of  ten,  the  chink  of  money,  and  the  abhorrence  of  foreigners. 
He  learns  just  as  much  English  as  his  parents  happen  to  know,  and  as  much  Chinese  as  will 
serve  his  purposes.  In  time  he  comes  to  paddle  his  own  sampan  with  the  best  of  his  compeers, 
and  to  carry  a  fanqui  (foreign  devil)  to  Whampon. 

*  Perhaps,  in  manhood,  he  may  ship  on  board  a  junk,  to  see  something  of  the  world.  He 
sails  up  the  coast  of  China,  or  to  Manilla.  Batavia.  ur  Singapore ;  but  wherever  he  goes,  he  be« 
comes  morally  convinced,  from  the  authority  of  old  navigntors.  and  from  his  own  clear,  unerr- 
ing judgment,  that  the  Celestial  Empire  is  tlie  favorrd  of  heaven,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which 
is  itself  flat  and  square,  not  at  all  the  round  orange  that  lying  barbarians  have  tried  to  make  him 
believe  it  is  ;  that  the  sun  goes  around  the  world,  for  ho  sees  it;  that  the  English  are  savages  . 
from  a  little  island  in  one  of  tho  four  comers  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  America,  if  he  has  ever 
heard  of  such  a  spot,  is  about  as  large  as  Mucao.  Ho  returns  with  a  deal  of  wisdom,  gleaned 
from  foreign  travel,  and  felicitates  himself  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  Yahoos  he  has  met  in  his 
wanderings.  lie  may  have  managed  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars,  so  he  takes  a  wife,  and  quietly 
holds  the  tenor  of  his  way  until  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.' 

We  scarcely  marvel  that  a  country  like  China,  with  its  three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  people,  should  consider  itself  as  occupying-  nearly  the  whole  globe,  and 
the  few  other  peoples  beside  them  *  outside  barbarians.'  The  Chinese  have  very 
many  things  about  them  which  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  more  civilized  na- 
tions ;  and  of  these  the  reader  will  be  well  advised  who  shall  peruse  the  interesting 
volume  we  have  been  considering. 
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SsLxcTioNS  FBeu  TRK  Writikos  OF  Jamss  Kekkjiiid,  Jft.,  wiUi  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Cha- 
racter.   Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor  and  Compant. 

Although  this  volume  is  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  we  cannot  resist  the 
inclination  to  refer  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  extract  or  two  from  the  memoir 
which  accompanies  it,  in  illustration  of  the  noble  nature  and  sublime  heroism  of  the 
gihed  and  amiable  author.  Nearly  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  work  were 
originally  written  for,  and  published  in,  the  Knickerbocker,  where  they  were  univer- 
nlly  admired,  and  after  the  death  of  the  writer  a  sketch  of  his  life  also  appeared  in 
theqp  pages ;  but  the  present  memoir  is  much  more  complete,  and  embraces  matter 
which  will  not  only  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but  will  convey  a  salutary  lesson 
of  patience  under  affliction  and  cheerfulness  in  the  darkest  hour  of  sorrow.  The  vic- 
tim for  long  years  of  a  cruel  disease,  which  seemed  to  take  every  variety  of  form,  until 
«hnoet  every  physical  sense  was  annihilated,  Mr.  Kennard  never  complained,  and 
■eemed  only  at  any  time  to  lament  his  sad  fate  because  it  gave  pain  to  his  relatives  and 
friends  to  witness  his  sufierings.  Confined  entirely  to  his  chamber ;  the  joints  of  his 
body,  even  to  his  wrists  and  fingers,  ossified ;  with  no  more  power  of  self-help  than  a 
new-born  infant ;  welcoming  amputation  with  the  most  manly  courage,  and  without  a 
murmur ;  and  finally  struck  with  blindness,  he  yet  maintained  unwavering  cheerful- 
ness to  the  last  hour  of  his  *  maimed  life.'  Some  idea  may  be  formed.of  his  character 
from  a  passage  or  two  of  the  memoir  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  following  is  from 
ft  letter  to  his  brother,  in  anticipation  of  the  amputation  of  his  right  leg: 

*I  BAvz  often  stated  to  you  my  feara  that  my  knee  wotild  come  to  amputation.  They  arc 
now  about  to  be  realized.  To-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  I  shall  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  appen- 
dage, which  has  palsied  everv  effort  that  I  hare  made  for  the  last  four  jears.  However,  I  do 
not  complain  of  that  I  think  the  knee  has  been  of  service  to  me  in  many  other  ways.  It,  at 
least,  has  kept  me  from  a  deal  of  wickedness  and  dissipation,  has  given  me  time  to  reflect,  and 
to  form  serious  resolutions.    I  am  content 

'  I  feel  no  fear  at  all  at  the  prospect  before  me.  I  have  no  wish  to  put  off  the  evil  day.  At 
my  solicitation,  it  was  agreed  to  perform  the  operntion  a  week  before  the  time  appointed,  l 
wished  to  have  it  done  before  my  parents  knew  that  the  time  was  appointed.  I  would  not  hove 
them  here  in  the  city  at  the  time  lor  any  thing.  I  ehall  thus  save  them  the  pain  of  suspenec 
while  I  am  under  the  knife.  A  consultation  ot  seven  of  the  first  surgeons  in  Boston  decided  on 
my  case.  I  told  them  I  wished  them  to  understand,  before  they  recommended  any  thing  new, 
that  I  was  ready  to  suffer  amputation  at  any  moment  As  a  lafct  trial,  they  put  me  on  a  course 
of  mercury  for  a  week,  and  then  at  my  solicitation  gave  it  up,  and  agreed  to  cut  immediately. 
Our  parents  will  remain  in  ignorance  until  all  is  over.  I  wrote  them  a  few  days  since,  in  order 
to  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  measure,  but  left  them  under  the  impression  that  it  would  not 
hMpen  under  two  weeks.  Father's  shipwill  be  launched  to-morrow  at  twelve,  and  my  leg  cut 
off  at  eleven  —  a  curious  coincidence.  The  nearer  the  time  approaches,  the  cooler  I  feel  about 
tiie  matter.  It  does  not  trouble  me  in  the  least  Though  the  knife  will  pain  me,  it  will  be  but 
for  a  few  moments.  I  '11  put  in  a  P.  S.  after  the  operation.'  In  a  postscript  he  adds :  •  All  is 
over.  Not  half  so  bad  as  I  thought  Have  been  rather  feveri<>h  and  restless  since  the  opera- 
tion, but  am  now  getting  quite  calm.    Doctor  says  i  am  doing  well.' 

After  much  suffering,  the  same  disease  appeared  in  his  left  leg,  which  was  soon  ren- 
dered not  only  useless  but  a  source  of  iutense  pain,  and  gradually  extended  itself  to 
other  parts  of  his  frame  ;  but  all  his  previous  sufFerings  were  trifliug  in  comparison 
with  the  agony  of  a  disease  which  soon  after  assailed  his  eyes,  and  made  him,  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  the  inmate  of  a  dark  room : 

*  No  sun,  no  moon,  no  stara ;  all  dark !' 

Yet  do  but  observe  the  tone  of  feeling  and  spirit  which  marked  every  day  of  his  now 
sightless  existence.    At  this  period  he  writes  to  a  friend : 

« You  will  doubtless  be  astonished  at  the  alterntion  of  my  handwriting ;  but  my  experience 
goes  to  prove,  that  the  more  I  am  deprived  of  the  usual  aids,  such  aa  eyes,  hands,  Joints,  etc  , 
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the  better  I  can  wnte.  and  the  easier  I  can  get  along  in  every  way.  Jiwt  Bhut  up  your  evei 
chop  off  your  hand*,  and  try  it  If  you  only  lave  faith  and  a  good  amannensis.  my  word  for  it. 
you  wiH  succeed  to  perfection.  I  feel  in  such  high  spirits  ahout  it,  that  I  intend  soon  to  com- 
mence writing  my  life,  and  expect  to  become  as  renowned  as  Milton,  and  to  get  more  for  my 
book^to  be  entitled,  •  The  Life  of  an  InvaUd,'  than  he  did  for  hU  Paradise  Lost,  to  say  nothing  of 

Talk  of  the  heroism  of  the  battle-field ;  here  are  true  bravery,  courage,  unahrinking 
fortitude,  even  to  martyrdom,  which  were  uever  exceeded  on  any  blood-rtained  *  field 
of  glory.* 


The  Histoky  ov  England,  from  the  InTasion  of  Julius  CissAB  to  the  Abdication  of  Jamss 
THE  Second,  1688.    By  David  Hume,  Esq.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company. 

This  new  edition,  which  is  well  executed  in  a  typographical  point  of  view,  contains 
the  author  8  last  corrections  aud  improvements  in  the  history  proper,  together  with  an 
account  of  his  life,  written  by  himself.  Of  the  history  itself  nothing  is  now  required 
to  be  said.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  contemporary  as  well  as  later  criticism,  and 
has  long  been  considered  a  model  of  simple  yet  graceful  and  comprehensive  literary 
composition.  The  brief  memoir  of  the  writer's  life,  written  by  himself,  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  autobiography;  and  as  wo  perused  it,  we  pencilled  a  few  sentences  which, 
with  our  readers*  permission,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  them.  Speaking  of  the 
lack  of  success  of  some  of  his  first  attempts  at  authorship,  Hume  says :  <  Such  is  the 
force  of  my  natural  temper,  that  these  disappointments  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  me.'  In  relation  to  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon  one  or  two  of  his  works 
upon  moral  themes,  he  observes :  *  I  had  a  fixed  resolution,  which  I  inflexibly  main- 
tained, never  to  reply  to  any  body  ;  and  not  being  irascible  in  my  temper,  I  have  easily 
kept  myself  clear  of  all  literary  squabbles.  I  was  ever  more  disposed  to  see  the  fa- 
vorable than  unfavorable  side  of  things ;  a  turn  of  mind,'  he  adds,  *  which  it  Is  more 
happy  to  possess  than  to  be  bom  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year.'  In  1763, 
Hume  was  attached  to  the  English  embassy  at  Paris ;  and  he  thus  bears  his  testimony 
to  the  attractions  of  the  gay  capital :  <  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  strange  effects 
of  modes,  will  never  imagine  the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris  from  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  more  I  resiled  from  their  excessive  civilities,  the  more 
I  was  loaded  with  them.  There  is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  in  living  at  Paris,  from 
the  great  number  of  sensible,  knowing  and  polite  company  with  which  that  city 
abounds  above  all  places  in  the  universe.'  If  we  may  take  for  veritable  Hume's  expo* 
sition  of  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open, 
social  and  cheerful  humor,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little  susceptible  of  enmity, 
and  of  great  moderation  in  all  his  passions.  Even  his  love  of  literary  fame,  his  ruling 
passion,  never  soured  his  temper,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  disappointments.  He 
wholly  escaped  the  baleful  tooth  of  calumny,  and  never  had  occasion  to  vindicate  any 
one  circumstance  of  his  character  or  conduct.  He  was  for  some  time  {iware  of  the 
existence  in  his  person  of  a  mortal  and  incurable  disease,  and  he  reckoned,  he  tells  ns, 
upon  a  speedy  dissolution ;  and  yet  he  never  suffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  his 
spirits.  An  excellent  engraved  portrait  of  Hume,  by  Sir  Joshua  Retnolos,  fronts  the 
title-page.  One  can  hardly  help  fancying,  while  surveying  carefully  the  expression  of 
the  features,  that  the  original  was  a  man  of  at  least  sinister  sentiments ;  and  it  would 
be  scarcely  too  much  to  assume,  from  this  prima/acte  evidence,  that  he  was  a  confirm- 
ed skeptic. 
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A  Becokd  Visit  to  thk  United  States  of  Nokth  America.     By  Sir  Chaxles  Ltell, 
P.  R.  S.,  etc.    Complete  in  two  Parts.   New- York :  Hasper  and  Brothers. 

Quite  an  intereflting  book  for  a  dry,  plodding  geologist,  like]  VIr.  Lyell  ;  a  mau 
of  a  class  who  generally  perambulate  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  stones, 
and  who  usually  indulge  in  no  subject  with  any  unction  unless  it'  is  a  <  specimen'  of 
something  yery  hard,  with  a  yery  hard  name.  But  our  author  in  these  volumes  haa 
much  to  say  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  their  manners,  customs,  scenery, 
aiid  objects  of  interest  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  republic;  and  we  must  cer- 
tainly award  him  the  credit  of  having  recorded  his  impressions  with  a  spirit  of  candor 
hitherto  somewhat  rare  among  preceding  travellers  from  his  country.  Although  it 
has  come  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  what  the  second-rate 
English  joumeyers  through  the  Union  may  have  to  say  of  us,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  the  favorable  opinions  of  a  man  of  sense,  of  high  scientfic  attainments,  with  a 
distinguished  reputation  in  his  own  country,  are  not  unwelcome  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Mr.  Ltbll  has  twice  visited  and  twice  travelled  over  the  American  States. 
He  has,  in  many  instances,  revised  and  corrected  previous  impressions,  and  would 
■eem  to  have  derived  new  views,  in  several  important  particulars,  of  the  workings  of 
oar  social  and  political  system.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  note  at  times,  however, 
the  manner  in  which  the  reader  is  either  directly  or  incidentally  referred  back  to  the 
writer's  native  land,  as  embodying  the  standards  by  which  his  judgments  are  swayed 
or  his  adverse  or  favorable  opinions  formed  and  sustained.  All  this  is  natural  enough, 
however,  and  not  to  be  particularly  blamed,  perhaps  ;  yet  the  fact  is  noteworthy, not- 
withstanding. The  style  of  the  present  work  is  in  our  judgment  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  the  author's  previous  book  upon  this  country. 


Letters  from  the  Allbohakt  Mountains.    By  Charles  Lanman,  Author  of  •  A  Tour  to 
the  River  Sangucnay,' '  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness/  etc.   New-York  :  George  P.  Putnam. 

A  THIN  volume,  with  a  thin  style,  by  a  writer  of  thin  intellect,  and  thinner  con- 
science. It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  *  author,'  if  author  he  may  be  called,  that  there 
is  scarcely  the  slightest  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  any  of  his  statements.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  expos^  made  of  the  outrageous  Munchauaenisma  of  his  *  Summer  in 
the  Wilderness,'  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in  the  columns  of  *  The  Tribune* 
daily  journal ;  an  exposd  undeniably  authentic,  which  has  never  been  answered,  simply 
because  it  could  not  be.  We  have  been  not  a  little  amused  to  hear  the  personal  coni- 
mente  made  upon  the  misstatements  of  this  writer  by  gentlemen  who  knew,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  and  long  residence  in  the  regions  pretended  to  be  described  by  him, 
the  extent  of  his  mendacity.  We  made  on  a  former  occasion  a  little  memoranda,  at  the 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  (from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  who  backed  his  assertions  with  his  re- 
spected name,)  of  some  of  these  ridicuious  Lanmaniama ;  and  recently  at  Lake  George 
we  were  made  acquainted  with  other  but  kindred  misstatements,  touching  '  men  and 
things'  in  that  beautiful  locality.  The  letters  in  the  book  before  us,  (which  is  evi- 
dently not  fVom  the  press,  although  bearing  the  imprint,  of  the  publisher,)  were  printed 
in  the  '  National  Intelligencer,^  a  journal  edited  by  two  gentlemen  who  originally 
elevated*  and  who  have  sustained  at  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised,  one  of  the 
very  first  gazettes  of  this  republic.  But  an  editor  can't  be  held  responsible  for  the  harm- 
less exaggerations  of  a  correspondent  sufiering  under  a  chronic  *  cacodthes  scribendL' 
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*  The  Hibtory  of  Pendknnis.' — It  certainly  behooves  Mr.  Dickens  to  look  to  his 
lanrels,  for  of  a  surety  there  is  a  kindred  spirit  treadingr  close  upon  his  heels.  The 
author  of  *  Vanity-Fair,'  and  more  recently  of  *  The  History  of  Pendenntt^  his  For* 
tunes  and  Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his  Greatest  Enemy,*  has  so  many  charac* 
teristics  as  a  faithful  limner,  in  common  with  the  author  of  '  David  Copfkrfield/ 
that  after  reading  the  lost  production  of  either,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
decide  to  which  one  it  would  be  proper  to  yield  the  palm.  Let  any  one  nm  over  the 
different  characters  introduced  in  the  first  part  only  of  the  work  named  at  the  head  of 
this  ar^cle,  and  mark  the  gallery  of  faithful  portraits  which  they  present,  not  alone 
to  the  imagination  but  to  the  eye  of  the  reader;  the  gallant  Major  Pendennis,  the 
oracle  of  his  club,  with  his  buff  waistcoat,  his  checked  morning  cravat,  his  spotless 
linen,  matchless  gloves,  and  incomparable  whiskers ;  his  gentle,  kind,  beautiful,  wo- 
manly sister-in-law ;  her  son,  the  ingenuous,  generous,  enthusiastic, '  spoony*  young 
irentlcman,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  story ;  his  early  friend  Mr.  Foker,  a  *  bom' 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  with  more  heart  than  head ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
who  have  much  to  say,  and  more  to  do,  in  the  progress  of  the  tale,  the  CoeTiOAiis« 
father  and  daughter,  the  latter  known  as  *  The  Fotueringay,'  her  *  noui'de-thsatre* 

*  lover  to*  whom  is  Pendennis,  the  principal  hero.    Wo  proceed  at  once  to  extracts, 
commencing  with  a  portrait  of  the  manager  9f  the  company  of  players,  in  which  the 

*  valuable  services*  of  Captain  and  Miss  Costioan  are  engaged.    Young  Pendennis 
and  Foker  have  arrived  at  the  theatre : 

'  Thrt  had  almost  their  choice  of  places  in  the  boxes  of  the  theatre,  which  was  no  better 
filled  than  country  theatres  usually  are,  in  spito  of  the  '  unirersal  burst  of  attraction  and  gal- 
vanic thrills  of  delight'  advertised  by  Binglkv  in  tbc  play -bills.  A  score  or  so  of  people  dotted 
the  pit-benches,  a  few  more  kept  a  kicking  and  whistling  in  the  galleries,  and  a  dozen  others, 
who  came  in  with  free  admissions,  were  in  the  boxes  where  our  young  gentlemen  sate.  Lieu- 
tenants RooocRS  and  PoDoeas,  and  young  Comet  Tioafus.of  the  Dragoons,  occupied  a  private 
box.  The  performers  acted  to  them,  and  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  hold  conversations  with 
the  players  when  not  engaged  in  the  dialogue,  and  applauded  them  by  name  loudly. 

*  BiNOLXT.  the  manager,  who  assumed  all  the  chiet  tragic  and  comic  parts,  except  when  he 
modestly  retreated  to  make  way  for  the  London  stars,  who  came  down  occasionally  to  Chat- 
teries,  was  great  in  the  character  of  the  •  Stranger.'  He  w«s  attired  in  the  tight  pantaloons  and 
Hessian  boots  which  the  stage  legend  has  given  to  that  injured  man,  with  a  large  cloak  and 
beaver,  and  a  hearse  feather  in  it,  drooping  over  his  raddled  old  face,  and  only  partlallv  con- 
cealing his  great  buckled  brown  wig.  Ue  had  the  stage-jewelry  on,  too,  of  which  he  selected 
the  largest  and  most  shiny  rings  for  himself,  and  allowed  his  little  finger  to  quiver  out  of  his 
cloak,  with  a  sham  diamond  ring  covering  the  first  joint  of  the  finger,  and  twiddling  in  the  faces 
of  the  pit.  tiiNOLKT  made  it  a  favor  to  the  young  men  of  his  company  to  go  on  in  light  comedy 
parts  with  that  ring.  They  flattered  him  by  nskina  its  history.  The  stage  has  its  traditional 
jewels  as  the  crown  and  all  great  farailios  have.  This  had  belonged  to  Gsorqr  FaKDsaiCK 
CooK£,  who  had  had  it  from  Mr.  Quin,  who  may  have  bought  it  for  o  ehilling.  BiNCiiXV  fan- 
cied the  world  was  fascinated  with  its  glitter. 
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*He  was  reading  out  of  the  stage-book,  that  wonderful  stage-book,  which  is  not  bound  like 
any  other  book  in  the  world,  but  is  rouged  and  tawdry,  like  the  hero  or  heroine  who  holds  it ; 
and  who  holds  it  as  people  never  do  hold  books  ;  and  points  with  his  finger  to  a  passage,  and 
wags  his  head  ominously  at  the  audience,  and  then  lifts  up  eyes  and  finger  to  the  ceiling,  pro- 
fessing to  derive  some  intense  consolation  from  the  work,  between  which  and  heaven  there  is 
a  strong  affinity.  Any  body  who  has  ever  seen  one  of  our  ^at  light  comedians,  X.,  in  a  chintz 
dressing-gown,  tuch  as  nobody  ever  wore,  and  representing  himself  to  the  public  as  a  young 
nobleman  in  his  apartments,  and  whiling  away  the  time  with  light  literature  until  his  friend  Sir 
Harry  shall  arrive,  or  his  father  shall  come  down  to  breakfast—  any  body,  I  say.  who  has  seen 
tbe  great  X.  over  a  sham  book,  has  indeed  had  a  great  pleasure,  and  an  abiding  matter  for 
thought. 

•  Directly  the  Stranger  saw  the  young  men,  he  acted  at  them ;  eyeing  them  solemnly  over  his 
gilt  volume,  as  he  lay  on  the  stage-bank,  showing  his  hand,  his  ring,  and  his  Hessians.  He  cal- 
culated the  effect  tibat  every  one  of  these  ornaments  would  produce  upon  his  victims ;  he  was 
determined  to  fascinate  them,  for  he  knew  they  had  paid  their  money ;  and  he  saw  their  fantii- 
lies  coming  in  from  the  country  and  filling  the  cane  cnairs  in  his  boxes.' 

•  Gallant  reader,  your  hands,  if  you  please  ;  and  if  you  have  flowers,  *  prepare  to 
•hed  them  now,'  for  here  comes  Miss  Costigan,  otherwise  known  as  *  The  Fother- 
INOAY,'  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  evening : 

'A  CHAVBSB  in  Wintersen  Castle  closed  over  Tobias's  hut  and  the  Stranger  and  his  boots ; 
and  servants  appeared  bnstling  about  with  chairs  and  tables :  *  That 's  Hicks  and  Miss  Thack- 
THWAiTE,'  whispered  Foker.  '  Pretty  girl,  ain't  she,  Pendennis  ?  But  stop :  hurray  I  —bravo ! 
here 's  the  Fotuerikoay.' 

'  The  pit  thrilled  and  thumped  its  umbrellas ;  a  volley  of  applause  was  fired  from  the  gallery : 
the  dragoon  officers  and  FoKna  clapped  their  hands  furiously :  you  would  have  thought  the 
house  was  full,  so  loud  were  their  plaudits.  The  red  face  and  ragged  whiskers  of  Mr.  Costi- 
gan were  seen  peering  from  the  side-scene.  Pen's  eyes  opened  wide  and  bright,  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
LKR  entered  with  a  downcast  look,  then  rallying  at  the  sound  of  the  applause,  swept  the  house 
with  a  grateful  glance,  and  folding  her  handii  across  her  breast,  sank  down  in  a  magnificent 
courtesy.  More  applause,  more  umbrellas  ;  Pen  this  time,  flnmin)?  with  wine  and  enthusiasm, 
clapped  hands  and  san^  '  bravo'  louder  than  all.  Mrs.  Haller  saw  him,  and  every  body  else, 
and  old  Mr.  Bows,  the  little  first  fiddler  of  the  orchestra. 

•Those  who  have  only  seen  Miss  Fotheringay  in  later  days,  since  her  marriage  andiniroduc- 
tion  into  London  life,  have  little  idea  how  beautiful  a  creature  she  was  at  the  time  when  our 
friend  Pen  first  sat  eyes  on  her.  She  was  of  the  tallest  of  women,  and  at  her  then  ajre  of  six- 
and-twenty,  (for  slx-and'twenty  she  was,  though  she  vows  she  was  only  nineteen,)  in  tne  prime 
itnd  fulness  of  her  beauty.  Her  forehead  was  vast,  and  her  black  hair  waved  over  it  with  a 
natural  ripple,  (that  beauties  of  late  days  hare  tried  to  imitate  with  the  help  of  the  crimping- 
irons,)  and  was  confined  in  shinini?  and  voluminous  braids  at  the  back  of  a  neck  such  as  yon  sec 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Louvre  Venus — that  delight  of  gods  and  men.  Her  eyes,  when  she 
lifted  them  up  to  gaze  on  you.  and  ere  she  dropped  their  purple  deep-fringed  lids,  sbone  with 
tenderness  and  mystery  unfathomable.  Love  and  Genius  seemed  to  look  out  from  them  and 
then  retire  coyly,  as  if  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  at  the  lattice.  Who  could  have  had  such  a 
commanding  brow  but  a  woman  of  hiirh  intellect?  She  was  dressed  in  long  fiowing  robes  of 
black,  which  she  managed  and  swept  tTi  and  fro  with  wonderful  grace,  and  out  of  the  folds  of 
which  you  only  saw  her  sandals  occasionally ;  they  were  of  rather  a  large  size ;  but  Pen  thought 
them  as  ravishing  as  the  slippers  of  CiNor.KKi.LA.  But  it  vtm  her  hand  and  arm  that  this  mag- 
nificent creature  most  excelled  in.  and  somehow  you  could  never  see  her  but  through  them. 
They  surroimded  her.  When  she  folded  them  over  her  bosom  in  resignation ;  when  she  drop- 
ped them  in  mute  agony,  or  raised  them  in  superb  command ;  when  in  Bportivo  gaycty  her 
nands  fluttered  and  waved  before  her,  like  the  snowy  doves  before  the  chariot  of  Venps  —  it 
was  with  these  arms  and  hands  that  «he  beckoned,  repelled,  entreated,  embraced  her  admirers ; 
no  single  one,  for  she  was  armed  with  her  own  virtue,  and  with  her  father's  valor,  whose  sword 
would  have  leapt  from  its  scabbard  at  any  insult  offered  to  his  child ;  but  the  whole  house, 
which  '  rose  to  her,'  as  the  phrase  was,  as  she  courteeied  and  bowed,  and  charmed  it,  Thus  she 
stood  for  a  minute,  complete  and  beautiful,  as  Pxn  stared  at  her. 

* '  1  say.  Pen,  is  n't  she  a  stunner  f '  asked  Mr.  Foksk. 

' '  Hush  I'  Pen  said.    *  Sho  *s  speaking.' 

•  She  began  her  business  in  a  deep  sweet  voice.  Those  who  know  the  play  of  the  •  Stranger,' 
are  aware  that  the  remarks  made  by  the  various  characters  are  not  valuable  in  themselves, 
either  for  their  sound  sense,  their  novelty  of  observation,  or  their  poetic  fancy.  In  fact,  if  a  man 
were  to  say  it  was  a  stupid  play  ho  would  not  be  far  wronc.  Nobody  ever  talked  so.  If  we 
meet  idiots  in  life,  as  will  happen,  it  is  a  £?reat  mercy  that  they  do  not  use  such  absurdly  fine 
words.  The  Stranger's  talk  is  sham,  like  the  book  he'reads,  and  the  hair  he  wears,  and  the  bank 
he  sits  on,  and  the  diamond  rins  he  makes  pluy  with  *  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  balderdash, 
there  runs  that  reality  of  love,  children,  and  forgiveness  of  wrong,  which  will  be  listened  to 
wherever  it  is  preached,  and  sets  all  the  world  syrapnthizing. 

•With  what  smothered  sorrow,  with  what  gushing  pathos.  Mrs.  Haller  delivered  her  part! 
At  first,  when  as  Count  Winteksen's  housekeeper,  and  preparing  for  his  Excellency's  arrival, 
she  has  to  give  orders  about  the  beds  and  furniture,  and  the  dinner,  etc.,  to  bo  got  ready,  she 
did  so  with  the  calm  agony  of  despair.  But  when  she  could  get  rid  of  the  stupid  servants  and  give 

•  OrR  own  opiiilon  preciac-ly,  and  often  cxprea^ed,  of  tiiia  l»cliryino>e.  pocket-handkerchief  pieco 
of  pomrcu.  fuBtiaa.  j.^,  Kkioxxmocmr. 
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vent  to  her  feelings  to  the  pit  and  the  hoase,  eho  overflowed  to  each  individual  as  if  he  were  her 
particular  confidant,  and  she  was  crying  out  her  griefs  on  his  shoulder:  the  little  fiddler  in  the 
orchestra  (whom  she  did  not  seem  to  watch,  though  he  followed  her  ceaselessly)  twitched, 
twisted,  nodded,  pointed  about,  and  when  she  came  to  the  favorite  passage,  •  I  have  a  William, 
too,  if  he  be  still  alive  :  ah,  yes,  if  ho  be  still  alive.  His  little  sisters,  too !  Why,  Fancy,  dost 
thou  rack  me  so  t  Why  dost  thou  image  my  poor  children  fainting  in  sickness,  and  cryingto — 
to  —  their  mum-um  -othrrf'^  when  she  came  to  this  passage  little  Bows  buried  his  face  in  his  bloo 
cotton  handkerchief,  after  crying  out '  Bravo.' 

•  All  the  house  was  afifectca.  Fokrb,  for  his  part,  taking  out  a  large  yellow  bandanna,  wept 
piteously.  As  for  Pen,  he  was  gone  too  far  for  that.  He  followed  the  Woman  about  and  about ; 
when  she  was  oflf  the  stage,  it  and  the  house  were  blank;  the  lights  and  the  red  officers  reeled 
wildly  before  his  sight.  He  watched  her  at  the  side-scene,  where  she  stood  waiting  to  come  on 
the  stage,  and  where  her  father  took  off  her  shawl ;  when  the  reconciliation  arrived,  and  she 
flung  herself  down  on  Mr.  Binglky's  shoulders,  while  the  children  clung  to  their  knees,  and 
the  Qountess  (Mrs.  Binoley)  and  Baron  SrBiNFoaTH  (performed  with  great  liveliness  and  spirit 
by  Oabbetts)  —  while  the  rest  of  the  characters  formed  a  group  round  them.  Pen's  hot  eyei 
only  saw  Fotherinoay,  Fotuebimoay.    The  curtain  fell  upon  him  like  a  pall.' 

Of  course  the  triumphant  actress  was  '  called  cut'  by  vociferoas  voices,  rattling 
canes,  and  persevering  umbrellas.  She  came  on  again,  courtesying,  smiling,  charm- 
ing :  *  How  beautiful  she  looked .'  Her  hair  had  fallen  down  ;  the  officers  threw  her 
flowers ;  she  clutched  them  to  her  heart.  She  put  back  her  hair,  and  smiled  on  all 
around.  Her  eye  met  Pendenxis's.  Down  went  the  curtain  again,  and  she  was 
gone  !*  Our  young  hero  hurries  home,  with  *  a  mist  before  his  eyes.*  Something 
overwhelming,  maddening,  delicious ;  a  fever  of  wild  joy  and  indefinable  longing,  bad 
taken  possession  of  his  spirit : 

'Pen  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  wakeful  nights,  so  he  at  once  fell  off  into  a  sound 
sleep.  Even  in  later  days,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  other  thouglitful  matter  to  keep 
him  awake,  a  man,  from  long  practice  or  fatigue  or  resolution,  beginahj  going  to  sleep  as  usual: 
and  gets  a  nap  in  advance  of  Anxiety.  But  she  soon  comes  up  with  him  and  jogs  his  shoulder, 
and  sajw, '  Come,  my  man.  no  more  of  this  laziness  ;  you  must  wake  up  and  have  a  talk  with  me.* 
Then  they  fall  to  together  in  the  midnight.  Well,  whatever  might  afterward  happen  to  him, 
poor  little  Prn  was  not  come  to  this  state  yet ;  ho  tumbled  into  a  sound  sleep ;  did  not  wake  until 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  rooks  began  to  caw  from  the  little  wood  beyond  his  bed* 
room  windows ;  and  —  at  that  very  instant,  and  his  eyes  started  opeUr  the  beloved  image  was  in 
his  mind.    •  My  dear  boy,'  he  heard  her  say,  •  you  were  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  I  would  not  disturb 

fou :  but  I  have  been  close  by  your  pillow  all  this  while :  and  I  do  n't  intend  you  shall  leave  me. 
am  LovK  I  I  bring  with  me  fever  and  passion :  wild  longing,  maddening  desire ;  restless,  era* 
Ting  and  seeking.  Many  a  long  day  ero  this  I  heard  you  calling  out  for  me ;  and  behold  now  I 
am  come.'  * 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  permit  us  to  *  inter-o-juice'  to  your  acquaintance  Oeneral 

or  Captain  Costigan,  father  of  the  *  fair  FoTHEaiNOAY,*  whom  not  to  know,  you  will 

perceive,  would  argue  yourselves  unknown : 

'Gbnkbal  or  Captain  Cosf  ioan.  for  the  latter  was  the  rank  which  he  preferred  to  assume, 
was  seated  in  tho  window  with  the  newspaper  held  before  him  at  arm's  length.  The  captain's 
eyes  were  somewhat  dim ;  and  he  was  spelling  the  paper  with  the  help  of  his  lips  as  well  as  of 
those  bloodshot  eyes  of  his,  as  you  see  gentlemen  do  to  wliom  reading  is  a  rare  and  diflicult  oc* 
cupation.  His  hat  was  cocked  very  much  on  one  ear ;  and  as  one  of  his  feet  lay  up  in  the  win* 
dow  seat,  the  observer  of  such  matters  might  remark,  by  the  size  and  shabbincss  of  the  boots 
which  the  captain  wore  that  times  did  not  go  very  well  with  him.  Poverty  seems  as  if  it  were 
disposed,  before  it  takes  possession  of  a  man  entirely,  to  attack  his  extremities  first :  the  cover* 
ings  of  his  head,  feet,  ana  hands,  are  its  first  prey.  All  these  parts  of  the  captain's  person  were 
piuticularly  rakish  and  shabby.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Pe.m  he  descended  from  the  window-seat  and 
saluted  the  new  comer,  first  in  a  military  manner,  by  conveying  a  couple  of  his  fingers  (covered 
wiUi  a  broken  black  glove)  to  his  hat.  and  then  removing  that  ornament  altogether.  The  cap* 
tain  was  inclined  to  bo  bald,  but  he  brought  a  quantity  of  lank  iron-gray  hair  over  his  pate,  and 
had  a  couple  of  wisps  of  the  same  falling  down  on  each  side  of  his  face.  Much  whisky  had 
spoUed  what  complexion  Mr.  Costioan  may  have  possessed  in  his  youth.  His  once  handsome 
face  had  now  a  copper  tinge.  He  wore  a  very  high  stock,  scarred  and  stained  in  many  places.; 
and  a  dress-coat  tightly  buttoned  up  in  those  parts  where  the  buttons  had  not  parted  company 
from  the  garment. 

•  *  The  young  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  introjuiced  yesterday  in  the  Cathadral 
Yard.'  said  the  captain,  with  a  splendid  bow  and  wave  of  the  hat  •  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Sir. 
I  marked  ye  in  tho  thayater  last  night  during  me  daughter's  perfawrumance ;  and  missed  ye  on 
my  return.  I  did  but  conduct  her  homo.  Sir,  for  Jack  Costigan,  though  poor,  is  a  gentleman  ; 
and  when  I  relntered  the  house  to  pay  me  respects  to  me  joyous  young  friend  Mr.  FoxRa,  ye  were 
gone.  Wehadajollynig'.itof  ut,  Sir— Mr.  Fokeb,  the  three  gallant  young  dragoons,  and  your 
'umble  servant.  Gad.  Sir.  it  put  mn  in  mind  of  one  of  our  old  nights  when!  bore  His  Majesty's 
commission  in  tho  Foighting  Hundtherd  and  Third.'  And  he  pulled  out  an  old  snuff-box,  which 
he  presented  with  a  stately  air  to  his  new  acquaintance. 
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*  Abthua  was  a  great  deal  too  much  flurried  to  speak.  This  shabby-looking  buck  was — was 
her  father.  The  captain  was  perfumed  with  the  recollections  of  the  last  nighrs  cigars,  and  pull* 
ed  snd  twisted  the  tuft  on  his  chin  as  jauntily  as  any  young  dandy. 

•  •!  hope  Miss  F ,  Miss  Costioan  is  well.  Sir,*  Pen  said,  flushing  up.    She  ~  she  gare  me 

greater  pleasure,  than  -^  than  I  —  I  —  I  ever  enjoyed  at  a  play.    I  think,  Sir — I  think  she 's  the 
finest  actress  in  the  world,'  he  gasped  out 

'  *  Your  hand,  young  man  I  for  ye  speak  from  your  heart  I'  cried  the  captain.  '  Thank  ye,  Sir ; 
an  ould  soldier  and  a  fond  father  thanks  ye.  She  t«  the  finest  actress  in  the  world.  I  We  seen 
the  SiDDoNs,  Sir,  and  the  O'Nale.  They  were  great,  but  what  were  they  compared  to  Miss 
FoTHcaiNGArt  I  do  not  wish  that  she  should  asnurao  her  own  name  while  on  tne  stage.  Me 
family.  Sir,  are  proud  people;  and  the  Costioaks  of  Co«ti];anstown  think  tiiat  an  honest  man 
who  has  borne  Ukb  Majesty's  colors  in  the  Hundred  and  Third,  would  demean  himself^  by  per- 
mitting  his  daughter  to  earn  her  old  father's  bread.' 

•  *  There  cannot  be  a  more  honorable  duty,  surely,'  Pen  said. 

* '  Honorable  I  Bedad,  Sir,  1  'd  like  to  see  the  man  who  said  Jack  Costioam  would  consent  to 
any  thing  dishonorable  t  I  have  a  heart,  Sir,  though  I  am  poor ;  I  like  a  man  who  has  a  hrart. 
You  have ;  I  read  it  in  your  honest  face  and  steady  eye.  And  would  you  believe  itf  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  a  pathetic  whisper,  '  that  that  Binolky,  who  has  made  his  fortune  by 
me  child,  gives  her  but  two  guineas  a  week,  out  of  which  she  finds  herself  in  dresses,  and  which, 
added  to  me  own  small  means,  makes  our  all?' 

*  Now  the  captain's  means  were  so  small  as  to  be,  it  may  be  said,  quite  invisible.  But  nobody 
knows  how  the  wind  is  tempered  to  shorn  Irish  lambs,  and  in  what  marvellous  places  they  find 

{»aatnre.  If  Captain  Costioan,  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  know,  would  but  have  told  his  history, 
t  would  have  been  a  great  moral  story.  But  he  neither  would  have  told  it  if  he  could,  nor 
could  if  he  would ;  for  the  captain  was  not  only  unaccustomed  to  tell  the  truth ;  he  was  unable 
even  to  think  it;  and  fact  and  fiction  reeled  together  in  his  muzzy,  whiakified  brain.' 

Here  we  *  rest.*  In  due  course  of  time  we  shall  condense,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  some  of  the  spirited  scenes  in  which  the  actons  hereinbefore  introduced  to 
them,  and  others  scarcely  less  important  in  the  machinery  of  the  *  History,*  figure  to 
entire  edification.  Jn  the  mean  time,  wo  commend  *  Pendennis*  to  the  public  in 
general  as  a  work  not  only  calculated  to  repay,  but  amply  to  reward,  perusal. 


Bristed's  *  Catdllub.* —  In  the  review  of  this  work,  in  our  last  number,  we  took 
occasion  to  make  some  strictures  on  what  seemed  to  us  an  exceedingly  objectionahle 
passage  in  the  preface  to  Professor  Feltox's  '  Clouds  of  Aristophanes*  Our  inten- 
tion in  80  doing  was  not  to  bring  a  personal  charjpre  of  advocacy  of  immorality  or  in- 
delicacy atrainst  the  editor,  but  merely  to  exorcise  our  right,  as  reviewers,  of  objecting 
to  an  unsound  doctrine.  Professor  Feltox,  following  Mr.  Mitchell's  theory,  and 
adopting  in  some  degree  his  sentiments,  had  nevertheless  departed  from  that  scholar's 
practice,  and  apparently  opologised  for  the  retention  of  some  things  of  more  than 
doubtful  propriety,  which  Mr.  Mitchell  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  omit,  and  for 
which  he  was  taken  to  task,  as  we  conceived,  by  the  American  editor.  The  paEsage 
objected  to  by  us  was  this  : 

*  Aw  age  which  has  studied  with  freshened  ardor  the  elder  drama  of  England,  which  calls 
for  edition  after  edition  of  Ben  Jonson.  and  bears  without  a  murmur  the  abominations  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  can  have  but  little  fault  to  find  with  the  Hellenic  freedoms  of  Aais- 
TOPHANES,  who  wrote  for  a  theatre  to  which  women  were  not  admitted.  The  Attic  drama 
never  felt  the  refining  influence  which  the  society  of  women  exercises  over  the  character  and 
works  of  man.  The  •  Clouds,'  however,  is  less  tainted  with  the  universal  plague  than  any 
other  comedy  of  Aristophanks.  Nothing  therefore  has  been  omitted  from  the  text  of  this 
edition,  as  but  little  danger  is  apprehended  to  the  morals  of  young  men  from  a  few  wanton 
freaks  of  an  old  Athenian's  gamesome  imagination.  Mr.  Mitchkll  has  expurgated  his  •  Clouds,* 
by  leaving  out  all  the  objectionable  passages ;  an  exercise  of  editorial  power  too  much  like 
ftfr.  Bowdbkr's  dealing  with  Shakspeare  to  pass  unquestioned  by  the  curious  student  of  the 
Aristophanic  drama.'    (Pklton's  '  CUmds  of  Aristophanes,'  Pref.,  p.  xL) 

Our  theory  is,  that  what  cannot  be  fitly  recited  and  commented  on  in  the  lecture- 
room  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  a  school  or  college  text-book.  This  case  wo  believe 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  quoted  by  Professor  Felton  as  parallel,  namely,  the 
repeated  calls  for  complete  editions  of  Bbn  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  etc. 
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These  are  for  private  reading,  and  for  mature  minds.  The  '  Clouds,'  however,  was 
for  college -stadents  ;  and,  though  Professor  Felton  had  previously  censured  the  im- 
purities and  vulgarities  of  Aristophanes,  we  still  considered  the  sentences  on  which 
our  remark  was  founded  as  savoring  too  much  of  an  apology  for  their  retention. 
Professor  Felton  has  taken  exception  to  this,  and  complains  that  we  *  have  totally 
misconceived  and  consequently  grossly  misrepresented  his  meaning.'  If  so,  it  was 
certainly  not  our  intention.  That  we  may  have  misconceived  his  meaning  is  very 
possible  ;  to  err  is  human,  and  we  therefore  promptly  and  cheerfully  make  this  cor- 
rection, allowing  Professor  Felton  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  language  and 
sentiments :  that  we  have  '  grossly  misrepresented'  his  meaning,  however,  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  consequence  of  that  misconception,  we  distinctly  and  entirely 
disavow.  Our  intention  was  siroply  to  subserve  the  true  interests  of  classical  learn- 
ing by  entering  our  decided  protest  against  any  thing  that  might  even  seem  to  resem- 
ble an  apology  for,  or  defence  of  the  moral  poison  mixed  in  with  the  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  of  ancient  literature.  That  the  alleged  misconception  is  one  which 
might  easily  be  fallen  into,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  we  had  seen  only 
the  first  edition  of  the  *  Clouds,'  will  we  think  be  readily  perceived  from  the  fact  that 
Professor  Felton  himself,  either  spontaneously  or  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  has 
seen  proper  to  modify  the  censured  passage  in  his  second  edition.  Those  sentences, 
as  altered  by  the  editor,  now  read  as  follows : 
*  NoTHiNa  therefore  hns  been  omitted  from  the  text  of  this  edition,  as  but  little  danger  is 


I  rzpuTgcA  .  _  .  .         _ 

ciM)  of  editorial  power  not  very  complimentary  to  the  student  of  the  drama  of  AftiaTOPHAN£S.' 
(Fxlton's  •  CUiud*  of  AristopIiane$,'  Pref.,  p.  xix.^ 

We  hope  that  what  we  have  here  said  will  prove  satisfactory  to  Professor  Felton, 
and  that,  however  deficient  he  may  still  deem  us  in  quickness  of  apprehension,  he 
will  at  all  events  acquit  us  of  tho  charge  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 


Original  Pulpit  Eloquence. — We  have  often  remarked  this  of  *  old  Dr.  BEEcnsR,' 
that  when  he  has  any  thing  to  say,  he  does  n't,  like  some  of  his  brethren  whom 
we  could  name,  evade  his  subject,  and  prose  away,  *  like  the  clack  of  a  mill  where 
there  is  no  com  to  grind,'  but  comes  at  once  to  the  point,  and  when  he  is  done,  he 
8top».  He  made  a  characteristic  speech  the  other  day  before  *  The  Brothers'  Society' 
at  Yale  College  *  commencement.'  He  was  called  to  the  floor,  and  in  opening  his 
remarks,  said  •  he  was  growing  old,  or  at  least  they  kept  *  poking  it  into  him'  that  he 
was ;  and  he  was  thinking,  *  Who  *11  take  care  of  the  worid  when  I  am  done  with  it?' 
Like  a  dying  mother,  he  had  got  to  put  the  trust  somewhere.  Mustn't  expect  that 
he  thought  any  body  else  could  take  care  of  it  as  well  as  he  could,  but  considered 
the  young  brothers  second  best :  *  Take  care  of  the  world,  then !'  said  he ;  '  take 
care  of  the  country  I'  He  would  give  them  the  comprehensive  advice  which  an  In- 
dian gave  at  a  funeral :  *  I  think  't  is  best  for  every  man  to  go  home  and  be  honest  !* 
Adopt  sound,  honest  principles.  God's  system  does  n't  need  changing.  *  You  can 
never  make  your  bones  Fci  any  where  better  than  in  their  sockets.'  If  you  are  law- 
yers, be  honest ;  if  ministers,  work  in  godly  simplicity.  If  you  propose  to  be  politi- 
cians, the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you !  Stand  for  Principle.  Our  country  is  divided 
into  parties  between  which  principle  comes  to  the  ground.    Right  will  always  triumph.' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correbpondents.  —  An  iutelligent  correspondent  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  a  note  approbatory  of  a  remark  in  the  *  Gossip*  of  a  late  num- 
ber, that  *  there  is  a  *  compensation'  in  the  life  of  nearly  crery  man  in  this  world,' 
contends,  and  with  good  show  of  argument,  that  the  qualifymg  word  might  well  be 
omitted  altogether.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  subjoined  thought- 
ful sentences : 

*£vBBT  thing  in  this  world  iscomparatire ;  and  the  minifltry  of  Good  depends  aa  much  upon 
the  existence  of  Evil,  by  comparison  with  which  its  value  is  seen,  as  upon  its  own  positive 
qualities.  If  there  were  no  dishonesty  among  men,  we  should  not  know  the  full  value  of  hon> 
esty ;  if  there  were  no  vice,  virtue  would  lose  half  its  beauty,  in  the  state  of  things  which 
could  dispense  with  its  eflScacy  to  amendment.  So  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Those  who  have 
never  been  ill  do  not  appreciate  the  blessing  of  health ;  and  those  who  have  never  been  miser- 
able,  cannot  very  intensely  enjoy  happiness.  The  farther  yoa  draw  a  pendulum  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  farther  it  will  swing  in  the  opposite,  when  you  let  it  go.  There  is  an  analogy  between 
physical  and  moral  things.  He  who  has  been  plunged  into  misery  can  perceive  and  enjoy,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  that  misery,  the  first  rays  of  light  that  visit  him.  Between  the  two 
forces,  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  the  earth  preserves  its  medium,  and  revolves  in  an  eternal 
circle.  \yho  shall  say  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  moral  forces,  good  and  evil,  is  not  as 
necessary  to  the  moral  safety  of  the  world  as  the  physical  to  the  earth's  revolution  ?  God  works 
not  only  with  material  agents.  He  has  so  combined  the  two  elements  of  our  nature  as  mutually 
to  *  compensate'  the  one  with  the  other.  If  years  of  intense  physical  suffering  have  been  allotted 
to  me,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  my  moral  and  mental  capacities  for  enjoyment  have  been  so 
sublimated  that  even  a  single  hour's  happiness  maybe  sufficient,  through  the  superior  intense- 
ness  of  my  appreciation,  to  reestablish  the  equilibrium.  He  who  has  known  but  little  evil, 
physical  or  moral,  is,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  so  '  used  to  enjoyment*  that  it  comes  to  him  with 
none  of  the  beauty  of  contrast  and  none  of  the  brightness  of  rarity.  No  violence  is  done  to 
any  known  rule  of  God's  economy  in  supposing  that  the  equilibrium  is  kept  up  by  a  '  sliding- 
scale'  of  moral  and  physical  enjoyment  Those  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  their  families  too  often  repine  and  murmur  at  their  lot,  deeming  their  labor 
mere  slavery.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  man  who  has  been  absent  from  home  since  the  morning, 
toiling  painfully  for  the  pittance  which  feeds,  clothes,  and  educates  his  family,  may  find  io  the 
evening-welcome  of  his  affectionate  wife  and  playful  children  'compensation'  for  the  labors  of 
the  day ;  ay,  even  for  the  gnawings  of  his  own  repining  spirit.  And  as  he  seats  himself  beside 
his  hearth,  and  eojoys  the  hard- won  fruits  of  his  toil,  he  need  not  envy  the  listless  millionare, 
who  rolls  in  burthensome  splendor,  and  tosses  upon  his  uneasy  couch  of  down.' 

We  regret  that  a  lack  of  space  compels  us  somewhat  to  curtail  of  its  fair  proportions 

the  illustrative  part  of  our  correspondent's  argument.  .  .  .  The  annexed  *  Lines  on 

the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew*a  visit  to  America*  have  been  sent  us  by  the  Lady  Emme- 

LiNE  Stuart  Wortley.    The  difference  between  a  mission  of  war  and  a  mission  of 

peace  is  felicitously  depicted  by  our  new  correspondent : 

•  The  Hero  of  Two  Worlds ;  that  man  of  war 
The  brave  Lapayette  in  old  times  was  called ; 
More  hallowed  far  thy  deathless  titles  are, 
Friend  of  mankind  —  O  sainted  Tukobald  t 
A  peace-apostlc  'twixt  two  worlds  at  peace. 
Thine  is  the  triumph  that  can  never  cease ! 

'  See  I  charioted  along  the  hearts  of  men, 
How  that  true  conqueror  reigns  where'er  he  moves  I 
Blest  be  the  difference  wide  'twixt  ntno  and  t?ien : 
Then  war  scowled  hate,  where  n&w  a  nation  loves. 
Earth  round  seems  one  colossal  temple  made, 
Where  angels  are  the  only  hosts  arrayed. 

«  And  they  ?  —  for  us,  O  let  than  battle  still  f 
Helmed  with  the  sun,  and  with  the  lightning  armed, 
'Gainst  all  the  shuddering,  threatening  Power  of  III, 
Already  half  by  thee,  mild  teacher,  charmed: 
Charmed  into  almost  homage,  as  they  see 
Their  deadliett  weapons  wrenched  away  by  the«. 
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•  The  noble  '  Hero  of  Two  Worlds'  art  thou ; 
No  purer  pilgrim  ever  touched  this  shore : . 
Echoes  man's  voice  of  praise  and  reverence  now, 
Where  raged  the  battle-thunder's  deafening  roar: 
Thrill,  soltly  thrill,  thou  gracious  western  air, 
With  all  the  meek  omnipotence  of  prayer!' 

*  The  ScalpeV  for  August  comes  to  us  with  its  usual  store  of  readable  matter.  It 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  *  severe'  upon  some  of  our  practitioners,  for  that  is  its  *  mis- 
non.'  It  is  scarcely  for  the  uninitiated  to  say  how  far  these  censures  are  deserved ; 
but  wo  are  happy  to  perceive  in  *  The  Scalpel'  the  acute  edge  of  discriminating  criti- 
cism used  with  skill  and  adroitness,  in  place  of  the  undue  exhibition  of  harsh  person- 
alities and  bitter  invectives.  The  mysteries  by  which  our  temporal  life  is  surrounded, 
the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  which  will  attach  themselves  to  particular  men  and  to  par- 
ticular classes  of  men,  render  medical  pathology  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  all  sciences ; 
but  a  careful,  acute,  unprejudiced  magazine,  devoted  to  this  branch  of  study,  by  its 
power  of  generalization  has  an  influence  which  must  be  useful  and  important  to  all. 
To  a  lArge  portion  of  the  reading  community  *  The  Scalpel'  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting ;  in  fact,  a  general  knowledge  of  pathology  in  these  days  is  not  only  credita- 
ble but  indispensable.  In  an  article  upon  *TAe  Abuse  of  Ike  Lancet*  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

'Nbvee  did  we  witness  a  more  instructive  scene  than  was  once  our  good  fortune  to  behold,  in 
company  with  a  dear  companion,  now,  alas !  also  gone  from  us.  We  went  to  visit  a  young  friend 
of  our  youth,  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  surrounded  by  a  lovely  wife  and  three  in- 
fants. Every  thing  about  them  gave  evidence  of  such  simple'and  refined  taste,  that  the  passing 
observer  could  not  suspect  the  gnawing  care  that  consumed  our  friend,  lighted  up  his  cheek 


with  fever,  and  lent  irregularity  and  force  to  his  fitful  pulse.  A  venerable  and  kind-hearted  phy* 
sician  had  just  prescribed  the  lancet,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  fever  and  threatetiing 
.inflammation  of  the  lungs.    Suspecting,  from  better  acquaintance,  the  possible  condition  of  the 


patient,  and  relying  upon  the  benevolence  and  good  teeling  of  the  doctor,  a  suggestion  y 
made  that  the  condfition  of  the  patient  might  originate  in  the  *  collap$e  of  the  pecttnionum.'  The 
doctor's  professional  pride  was  a  little  startled  at  the  suggestion,  but  when  we  related  the  story 
of  our  friend,  there  was  a  convulsive  twitching  of  his  eyelids,  and  a  sufibsion  of  their  lustre,  ae* 
companied  with  a  rapid  thrust  of  his  hand  into  a  capacious  side-pocket  His  excellent  heart  had 
found  the  prescription  which  his  Ignorance  of  the  cose  did  not  suggest  at  first ;  it  speedily  set 
i  upon  his  f ' 


our  friend  upon  his  feet  This  it  not  the  only  case  we  have  known  to  be  relieved  by  the  t 
medicine ;  yet  how  few  suspect  this  as  a  frequent  and  direct  cause  of  disease  t  How  often  might 
we  discover  beneath  the  faithless  pulse,  the  gnawing  care  that  is  marking  the  hour  on  the  dud- 
plate  of  mental  anguish,  and  slowly  snapping  the  lite-blood  of  the  sick,  that  physic  cannot  cure.' 

There  is  a  paper  entitled  *  Wine  versus  Water'  which  we  thuik  will  at  this  par- 
ticular time  excite  much  attention.  The  writer  contends,  and  quotes  abundant  au- 
thority in  support  of  the  impregnability  of  his  position,  that  *  a  temperate  use  of  good 
wine,  when  taken  at  seasonable  hours,  has  never  proved  injurious  to  healthy  adults,* 
but  on  the  contrary  is  often  productive  of  great  good.  He  quotes  from  the  best  authors 
and  highest  medical  authorities  of  the  past,  in  other  countries,  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, which  he  strengthens  moreover  by  the  verdicts  of  the  most  eminent  physicians, 
and  others  of  our  own  time  and  country ;  as  Doctors  Physic,  Paris,  GidboiN,  Robin- 
son, Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr.  Combe,  and  other  the  like  respectable  adjuncts.  The 
effects  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a  common  beverage,  the  writer  admits,  are  deleterious  be- 
yond all  question.  The  effects  of  all  stimulants,  however,  are  represented  to  be  as 
various  as  the  constitution  and  character  of  man :  *  William  Pitt  would  retire  in  the 
midst  of  a  debate  and  euliveu  his  faculties  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port,  while  half 
the  quantity  would  silence  the  oratorical  battery  of  Sheridan.'  In  all  excess  there  is 
injury,  while  in  the  tendency  to  a  hahit  of  excess  there  is  imminent  danger.  It  would 
not  be  *  to  edification'  were  we  to  re-relate  some  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  *  The 
Effectsof  the  Imagination  upon  Unborn  Children'  in  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbockei, 
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since  they  are  chiefly  iulerestiDg  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  The  thirtieth  article  in 
*  The  Scalpel*  contains  some  of  the  most  miraculous  instances  in  this  kind  that  we 
ever  heard  of.  The  State  of  Vermont,  especially  Rut-land  county,  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarily  ill -favored  by  Nature  in  this  respect.  A  singular  instance  of  this  kind  fell 
under  our  own  observation,  a  few  months  since,  which,  as  it  has  never  found  its  way 
into  print,  and  may  serve  to  add  to  the  mass  of  kindred  evidence  already  accumulated, 
we  can  scarcely  forbear  relating  here.  A  negro  woman,  Frances  Couenhoven  by 
name,  residing  at  a  place  called  'Dead  Horse  Bay,'  near  Gravesend,  Long- Island, 
was  married  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The  day  after  the  ceremony  she  started  with 
her  husband  in  an  ordinary  *  top-buggy'  wagon  to  visit  some  friends  who  lived  a  few 
miles  off;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  horse  took  fright,  and  in  spite  of  the  address 
of  the  driver,  managed  to  run  under  a  sign  that  was  elevated  upon  two  posts,  at  the 
junction  of  the  bay  and  Gravesend  roads,  by  which  the  top  of  the  buggy  was  torn  off- 
instautly,  and  the  sable  pair  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  In  due  course  of  time 
Frances  became  a  mother.  The  child  was  bom  entirely  bald  ;  but  the  attentiou  of 
the  physician.  Dr.  Stillwrll,  was  directed  to  an  unusual  development  on  the  back  of 
the  infant's  head.  Upon  examination,  it  proved  to  bo  a  mass  of  thin  membranous  sub- 
stance, in'  texture  like  a  bat's-wing,  intersected  with  slender,  elastic  radii,  resembling 
whale -bone,  and  turning  upon  osseous  pivots  at  the  ears.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of  the 
physician,  when  upon  farther  examination  it  proved  to  be  moveable ;  and  gently  draw- 
ing it  forward  over  the  infant's  head,  it  unfolded  itself  into  a  miniature  representation  of 
a  gig-top!  The. child  is  now  living,  and  may  be  seen. at  any  time  by  the  curious  at 
Dead  Horse  Bay,  Long  Island,  about  nine  miles  from  this  city.  A  full  report  of  this 
remarkable  case  is  in  preparation  for  the  columns  of 'The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff  and  In- 
dependent Echo,'  by  the  gifted  and  enlightened  editor  of  that  popular  journal.  *  In  con- 
clusion,' we  would  recommend  '  The  Scalpel'  as  a  lively  and  interesting  serial,  although 
we  can  scarcely  subscribe  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  second  part  of  its  title.  A 
'Journal  of  Health*  it  certainly  is  not ;  and  we  would  recommend  Dr.  Dixon  to  change 
it  into  what  suggested  itself  as  we  passed  a  confectioner's  the  other  day,  with  *  The 
Scalpel'  in  our  hand ;  namely :  *  The  Scalpel :  a  Collection  of  Cases*  .  .  .  The 
following  admirable  *  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Hood*  are  from  the  facile  pen  of  an  es- 
teemed contributor,  who  thoroughly  appreciates  and  duly  venerates  the  genius  of  the  de- 
parted poet.     The  poem  was  sent  us  for  a  previous  issue,  but  was  accidently  mislaid: 

Great  Poeta  never  die  ;  their  words  aro  seeds 
Which,  sheltered  in  the  hearts  of  men,  take  root, 

And  grow  and  tlourish  into  high-soulod  deeds  — 
The  world's  sustaining  fruit. 

No  idle  dreamers  they,  nor  light  their  task, 

Who  with  a  weapon  simple  as  a  soniar 
Defend  thu  Right  and  tear  the  lying  mask 

From  the  foul  foco  of  Wrong  : 

Who  'neath  the  coarsest,  foulest  rags  can  see 

Some  glimpses  of  that  nererdying  spark 
Which  lights  the  front  of  frail  humanity. 

As  stars  illume  the  dark. 

And  such  was  he,  whose  spirit  shot  a  ray 
Of  sunlight  through  the  sad  hearts  of  the  poor ; 

The  dawning  of  that  brighter,  better  day, 
No  longer  now  obscure. 

Patient  in  suffering,  calm  amid  the  strife 
Of  this  bleak  world,  how  patiently  he  wrought  ; 

Weaving  bright  threads  in  the  sad  woof  of  life 
In  the  great  loom  of  Thought. 
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The  music  of  his  words  falling  on  ears 
Dulled  with  the  droning  of  the  work-shop  wheel, 

Hath  robbed  the  humble  toiler  of  his  tears. 
And  taught  him  how  to  feel. 

Fought  he  not  bravely  ?  —  answer,  ye  oppressed ; 

Fought  he  not  wisely  ?  —  let  the  future  say  : 
The  sun  that  sets  in  such  a  golden  west 

Heralds  a  golden  day.  p..  s.  Cc-ii.xov. 

<  TiME-and-time-an'-ag'in*  have  we  *  laughed  a  silent  laugh'  at  an  admirable  de- 
scnptioQ  which  we  once  read  of  a  Yankee  8tage-driver'»  independent  bearing  toward 
an  Englishman  and  his  family,  whom  he  *  was  the  gentleman  to  drive*  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  western  wilds,  and  whom  he  left,  together  with  his  horses  and  *  stage,'  in 
a  sour  November  storm,  securing  for  himself,  in  a  log-hut  toward  which  ho  posted  for 
shelter,  a  comfortable  seat  by  the  fire.  Presently  in  came  the  Englishman,  with  his 
two  daughters,  their  garments  all  bedribbied  with  wet  and  dirt.  Looking  daggers  at 
the  driver,  who  was  taking  a  big  *  chew'  of  tobacco,  *  I  should  think,*  he  said,  *  that 
our  luggage  out  to  be  brought  in,  and  housed  from  this  storm.'  *  I  should  tbiuk  so 
tew,*  replied  the  driver,  ejecting  a  splash  of  the  '  jnice  of  the  weed'  through  his  teeth 
upon  *  the  haath  ;'  *  if  't  was  mine,  /  should  bring  it  in,  any  how  I'  *  Well,  bring  it 
in  then,  Sir  I'  said  the  Englishman,  angrily.  •  Ncow  look  o'  here,  Mister,'  responded 
the  driver,  *  I  aint  no  man's  servant ;  that 's  a  berry  that  do  n't  grow  on  the  bushes 
in  this  country,  mind  I  tell  ye.  Bring  in  your  truck  yourselfl'  We  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  above  circumstance  by  a  somewhat  kindred  incident  mentioned  in  our 
hearing  to-day.  The  captain  of  one  of  our  mercantile  vessels  called  his  Yankee- 
steward  to  the  dinner-table  oneday^and  holding  up  a  small  amphibious-looking  object, 
slow-dripping  with  semi-fluid  bean-soup,  said :  *  How  the  d  —  1,  Sir,  came  this  mouse 
in  these  beans?*  *  MoOuse  ?  Yeiis !  Wal,  cap'u,  that 's  what  /'J  like  to  know  tew  /' 
There  was  no  farther  *  satisfaction'  for  the  captain  in  the  premises.  The  steward  was 
prepared  to  seek,  rather  than  to  give  information  touching  the  phenomenon.  .  .  .  Among 
the  gossipry  omitted  from  our  last  number  was  a  notice  of  the  manifold  attractions 
of  Brady's  Daguerrian  Gallery,  corner  of  Fulton-street  and  Broadway.  There  is 
scarcely  a  prominent  man  in  the  country,  from  the  past  and  present  Presidents,  their 
cabinets,  and  families,  and  high  political  magnates,  out  of  office,  (all  of  whom  are 
admirably  taken,)  down,  or  up;  to  the  distinguished  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
men  of  our  time,  but  are  here  represented,  and  precisely  *  to  the  life.'  Mr.  Brady 
and  Mr.  Haas  have  accomplished  much  toward  perpetuating  the  celebritSs  of  this 
day  and  generation.  ...  *  High  seated  on  a  mount'  here  at  Piermont,  we  have  been 
looking  off  this  morning  over  tiie  wide  waters  of  the  Tappaan-Zee  upon  *  Dobb  his 
Ferry'  and  the  region  round  about,  where  aforetime  so  many  days  were  marked 
in  Memory's  calendar  with  *  a  white  stone.'  There  lies  the  green  path  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  along  which^we  so  often  took  our  pleasant  way  to  the  charming  '  Sunny- 
side'  of  Washington  Irving,  gleaming  among  the  trees  ;  there  is  the  very  mid-way 
tree,  by  the  marble  ventilator,  under  whose  shade  we  used  to  sit,  while  pausing  by  the 
way -side,  and  pencil  corrections  upon  our '  Table'  proof-sheets :  yes ;  and  perhaps  the 
same  red  squirrel  is  in  its  branches  now  that  used  to  come  down  upon  a  lower  limb 
and  overiook  the  pages  with  us,  chattering  occasional  objections  touching  what  he 
didn't  fully  understand,  and  dividing  the  conversation  with  a  musical  wren  swinging 
on  the  topmost  bough.  There  too  is  the  umbrageous  *  Glen,'  where  with  '  wife  and 
weans*  and  cherished  friends,  we  wandered  on  golden  sunmier  evenings,  or  on  nights 
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in  later  autumn,  when  the  clear  moonlight  rested  like  a  shrond  upon  the  face  of  dying 

Nature.    Very  pleasant  was  it  recently  to  renew  with  D ,  amidst  these  scene** 

the  remembrances  of  *  times  by-past ;'  with  him  who  was  the  *  friend  of  our  boyhood' 
aa  he  is  of  the  days  of  our  manhood ;  and  therewithal  came  thronging  back  afresh 
upon  us  recollections  of  the  day  when  we  first  met  in  the  beautiful  Oneida  region  ;  of 
fair  hair  curlmg  over  a  face  beaming  with  ingenuousness  and  good  feeling ;  of  a  plea- 
sant smile,  an  appreciative  spirit,  a  generous  enthusiasm.  Thanks  to  the  '  childhood 
of  the  aouV  these  spiritual  characteristics  still  remain ;  associated  with  no  feeling  of 
regret,  save  that  one  who  knew  and  made  us  to  know  them  well  and  appreciate  them 
lovingly,  has  long  since  gone  down  to  *  darkness  and  the  worm.'  But  hark!  The 
supernatural  shriek  of  the  steam-whistle,  and  its  white  breath,  *  a  moment  seen,  then 
gone  forever,'  brings  us  to  our  fore-ground ;  and  we  look  down  upon  long  snaky  trains 
of  freight-cars,  gliding  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  iron  tracks,  and  preceded  by  a  puffing 
locomotive,  that  often  requires  the  application  of  '  the  switch'  to  keep  it  in  *  the  way 
it  should  go ;'  upon  groups  and  clusters  of  brick  structures,  (some  of  them  in  the 

<  pointed  Ironic'  style  of  architecture !)  upon  a  half-mile  of  new  cars  and  an  acre  of 
iron  car- wheels ;  upon  the  smoke  of  stygian  forges,  whence  comes  up  also  the  *  clink 
of  hammers  closing  rivets  up,'  the  slow-grinding  noise  of  iron-planes  driven  by  the 
rumbling  wheels  of  steam-engines  ;  and  upon  ditchers  Maying  pipe'  with  as  little  regard 
to  the  ultunate  consequences  of  their  labor  as  any  politician  that  ever  performed  the 
same  office  before  them.  But  now  there  comes  a  subdued  shriek  from  behind  '  Lord's 
mountain ;'  the  Owego  and  Biughamton  train  is  rushing  hitherward  from  the  valleys 
of  the  Chenango,  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  Delaware ;  and  we  must  be  at  *  the 
Platform,'  en  route  for  the  metropolis.  ...  It  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  *  pressed  home 
upon  the  bosoms  of  community,'  as  our  Bunkum  Contemporary  would  say,  that  a  shirt 
without  buttons  is  uninhabitable.  *  They  manage  these  things  better  at  'ome,'  an 
Englishman  will  tell  you ;  or  if  they  do  not,  down  upon  the  heads  of  all  cockney 

<  wifedom'  falls  the  remonstrance  of  some  *  complainant  ui  the  premises  ;'  as  thus: 


*  Yx  Married  Men  of  Englnnd  I 

Each  one  whose  wile  will  leave 
All  buttonless,  a  thousand  times, 

A  collar  or  a  sleeve ; 
Your  desperate  voices  raise  again 

To  match  the  female  foe ; 
And  keep  murmuring  deep 

While  your  shirts  unbuttoned  go ; 
While  your  collars  fail  you,  short  or  long, 

And  yoiur  wrists  unbuttoned  go  I 


•  The  snowy  shirt  of  England 

Shall  be  the  cause  of  strife, 
Till  every  button  be  sewed  on 

In  time,  by  every  wife. 
Then,  then  ye  female  peace-makers  t 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow, 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  our  shirts  well  buttoned  go  : 
When  our  collars  fasten,  short  and  long, 

And  our  wristbands  buttoned  go ! 


*  Wives  of  America!  think  on  these  things  I'  .  .  .  The  poet  Camfbell,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  his  first  child,  wrote  as  follows  to  a  near  friend.  The  passage  teems  with 
all  the  tender  fervor  of  a  mother's  heart : 

'  OuB  first  interview  was  when  he  lay  in  his  little  crib,  in  the  midst  of  white  maslin  and  dainty 
lace,  nrcpared  by  Matilda's  hands,  long  before  the  stranger's  arrival.  1  verily  believe  that 
lovelier  babe  was  never  smiled  upon  by  the  light  of  heaven.  He  was  breathing  sweetly  in  his 
first  sleep ;  I  durst  not  waken  him,  but  ventured  one  kiss.  Ue  gave  a  faint  murmur,  and  opened 
hit  little  azure  lights.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  grow  in  grace  and  stature.  I  can 
take  him  in  ray  arms,  but  still  his  good  nature  and  his  beauty  are  but  provocatives  to  the  afl'ec- 
tion  which  one  must  not  indulge ;  he  cannot  bear  to  be  hugged,  he  cannot  yet  stand  a  worrying. 
Oh  I  that  1  were  sure  he  would  live  to  the  days  when  I  could  take  him  on  my  knee,  and  feel  the 
strong  plumpness  of  childhood  waxing  into  vigorous  youth.  My  poor  boy  I  shall  I  have  the  ec- 
stasy of  teaching  him  thoughts,  and  knowledge,  and  reciprocity  of  love  to  me  f  It  is  bold  to 
venture  into  futurity  so  far !  At  present,  his  lovely  little  face  is  a  comfort  to  me ;  his  lips 
breathe  that  fragrance  which  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  kindnesses  of  nature  that  she  has  given  to 
infants ;  a  sweetness  of  smell  more  delightful  than  all  the  treasures  of  Arabia.  What  Morable 
beauties  of  God  and  Nature's  bounty  we  live  in  without  knowingi    How  few  have  ever  seemed 
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to  think  an  infant  beaotiftil !  Bat  to  me  there  teenu  to  be  a  beantr  in  the  earliett  dawn  of  In- 
fancy, which  i«  not  inferior  to  the  attractions  of  childhood,  especially  when  ther  sleep.  Their 
looks  excite  a  more  tender  train  of  emotions.  It  is  like  the  tremulous  anxiety  we  net  for  a  candle 
new  lighted,  which  we  dread  going  out.' 

Had  that  baby-boy  been  taken  away  in  infancy,  with  what  <  aeenrate  greedinenP 
would  that  fond  father  have  dwelt  upon  even  the  minutest  of  his  little  winning  ways! 
Happily  he  was  spared,  in  the  freehneas  of  his  paternal  deli^htt  this  Boie  pang.  .  .  .  Wb 
are  sorry  to  see  commended  in  *  The  Christian  Inquirer'  religious  journal  the  adop- 
tion of  the  term  '  Chriatology,*  as  a  new  word.  We  sincerely  hope  no  such  folly  will 
be  attempted.  Should  it  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  followed  by 
'  Christdom,*  t  la  Mr.  Willis,  or  Chrietation,  or  any  other  Mom  or  'ation.  Apropos 
of  the  *  Inquirer:*  a  correspondent  who  read  the  passage  which  we  quoted  from  itf 
columns,  touching  the  ability  of  a  man,  placed  after  death  on  a  distant  planet,  to  see 
the  progress  of  his  whole  life  on  our  earth,  asks  us  whether,  if  he  were  placed  upon  a 
planet  far  enough  off,  he  could  n't  see  the  whole  progress  of  the  life  of  his  mother, 
and  also  of  his  grandmother  ?  The  question  strikes  us  as  a  pregnant  one.  Thus  is 
doubt  thrown  upon  all  new  discoveries  in  this  world  and  othere !  .  .  .  Ws  hereby 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  touching  *  Lines  written  while  Suffering  from  a 
Severe  Pain  in  the  Bowels,*  by  *  Mort  Du  Gage  ;*  rather  a  *  green  gage*^than  other- 
wise, we  should  say.  His  subject  is  interesting,  and  its  treatment  is  such  that  the 
reader  almost  suffers  the  malady  which  is  the  theme  of  the  writer's  verse.  We  subjoin 
a  collated  example  of  the  *  Lines*  in  question:  . 

'  SwKBT  love  I  thou  dove  above  me, 
O,  loDff  in  song  I  '11  love  thee ; 
Should  fate  I  hate  await  me, 
I  swear  to  despair  I  '11  mate  me ; 
Then,  sweet  I  thou  'It  meet  and  greet  me, 
And  our  meeting,  if  fleeting,  shall  sweet  be  I' 

If  there  is  one  greater  bore  in  the  infinite  region  of  Boredom  than  a  man  who  con- 
ceives that  every  body  must  of  necessity  be  interested  in  his  least  physical  ailment, 
we  should  like  to  have  him  pointed  out  to  us.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  person  of  this 
description,  from  somewhere  *  down-east,*  who  carried  his  brains  in  hts  pocket,  and  by 
dint  of  the  contents  of  that  receptacle,  found  himself  abroad,  in  Paris,  and  at  Louis 
Philippe's  Iev6e.  The  king,  walking  around  the  line  of  his  visitore,  had  something 
to  say  in  English  to  nearly  all.  *  Are  you  well?*  he  asked  of  our  down -east  friend. 
<  Pooty  well,*  said  the  other,  passing  his  hand  slowly  up  and  down  over  the  <  front 
periphery  of  his  person ;'  'pootyweW ;  but  I  *ve  had  an  awful  pain  in  my  bedwels! 
I  had  a  hard  time  with  the  medicine  I  took  for  it,  day  *fore  yesterday.    Could  n't  get 

nothin'  to  oper' Horrid  pain  down  here Tried  all  kinds  of  doctor-st  -^— * 

'  Have  you  been  long  in  Paris?'  said  Louis  Philippe,  passing  hastily  on  to  the  <  next 
customer,'  who  did  not  chance  to  have  a  *  pain  in  his  bedwels.'  .  . ' .  Thbeb  is  no 
parent  possessed  of  a  heart,  who  can  have  read  without  emotion  in  the  daily  journals 
an  account  of  the  death,  by  accidental  poison,  of  a  lovely  little  child  in  Maine,  who 
when  her  eyes  began  to  grow  dim  in  death,  fancied  that  it  was  night,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  sleep ;  dying  with  her  customary  *  Good  night',  dear  mamma !'  <  Good 
night,  dear  mamma!'  many  times  repeated,  trembling  on  her  lips.  That  beloved 
child  will  awake  in  Heaven,  and  '  there  shall  be  no  night  there !'  .  .  .  Oodlt 
enough,  we  have  before  us  three  pieces  of  verse  on  <  Dreams*  Two  of  them  *  are 
•ooh  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of*  in  general,  but  the  other  is  dolicatt  and  touching : 

TOL.  XZXIT.  18 
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and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  if  wedded  to  a  corresponding  air,  moaning  plaintively 
like  an  autumnal  wind  among  the  fading  willows,  would  be  quite  effective.  We 
commend  it  to  the  '  distinguished  consideration'  of  our  friend  Demp8ter»  the  charm- 
ing Scottish  vocalist: 

'  Oh,  I  havo  had  dreams,  I  hare  had  aweot  dreams 
Of  childhood's  bright  and  sunny  hours. 
When  I  wandered  all  day  by  the  sparkling  streams, 
And  called  for  my  mother  the  gay  wild  flowers ; 
When  I  wove  her  a  wreath  of  the  g^ecn  woodbine, 

And  twined  in  it  berries  and  buttercups  gay. 
And  I  crowned  her  pale  forehead,  and  sne  kissed  mine : 
Ah  !  she,  like  the  flowers,  has  faded  away  ! 

She  has  faded  away  —  faded  away  ! 

*  I  've  had  bright  dreams  of  the  old  elm-tree, 

Beneath  whose  branches,  spreading  wide, 
I  have  sported  away  in  childish  glee 

The  fleet-winged  hours  of  eventide : 
I  have  dreamed  of  the  friends  once  gathered  there, 

To  frolic  awBy  the  live-long  day, 
Untrammeled  by  fear,  unwearied  bv  care : 

But  they,  like  the  rest,  have  faded  away  I 

They  have  faded  away —  faded  away  I 

*  I  have  had  sweet  dreams  of  a  fairy  form 

That  was  ever  around  me  there. 
Of  her  bird  like  voice,  with  its  silvery  charm, 

Floating  away  on  the  evening  air : 
But  alas  for  the  flush  and  the  wasting  breath  I 

Alas  for  thy  power,  Decay  I 
An  angel  beckoned  her  homd  from  the  earth : 

Like  the  momine-star  she  faded  away  ! 

She  has  faded  away  —  faded  away  I 

'  I  have  had  briffht  dreams  as  I  wandered  alone, 

When  still  Midnight  in  silence  reiffned. 
When  my  own  pale  star  shone  bright  from  its  throne, 

And  in  visions  of  hope  my  soul  was  chained  ; 
But  the  cares  of  earth  would  come  again, 

The  heart  would  grow  sick  with  Hope's  delay, 
And  the  visions  I  wove  of  my  destiny  -then. 
Ah  t  they,  like  the  rest,  have  faded  away  I 

They  have  faded  away— faded  away  I' 

Paui.   MABTIirZ>AX.X. 

That  was  a  rather  forcible  illustration  of  *  life  in  the  west'  which  we  heard  the 
other  day  from  a  friend  sojourning  in  that  region.  A  man  coming  into  the  *  settle- 
ment,' and  seeing  a  collection  of  by-standers  around  three  or  four  pairs  of  raging 
combatants,  began  to  '  peel'  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  asking  simply,  *  Is  ihm  a  free 
fight  ?'  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  rushed  mto  the  mel^e.  Presently  he 
came  out  with  his  *  peepers'  closed,  and  his  face  variously  cut,  and  streaming  with 
blood.  ■  That 's  a  lively  place  in  there  !'  said  he,  gathering  up  his  *  toggery  3'  *  slim 
chance  o'  good  hittin'  'mong  so  many  boys!' —  and  off  he  went.  One  would  think 
that  a  maim,  arising  from  a  fight  of  this  sort,  would  be  a  thing  to  be  somewhat  espe- 
cially remarked  ;  but  it  seems  not,  particularly  by  the  victim.  *  What  has  become  of 
your  ear  ?'  said  an  eastern  friend  to  a  combatant  of  this  description,  in  one  of  the 
<  fighting  towns'  of  the  west.  *  I  do  n't  know  where  it  is ;  I  've  been  looking  for  it 
since  the  fight,  but  I  can't  find  it !'  replied  the  other.  The  supposition  that  the  in- 
quirer could  n't  have  meant  to  ask  how  his  ear  came  to  be  off,  but  only  where  it  was, 
is  a  ludicrous  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  things  are  regarded  at  th« 
west  .  •  .  Wk  are  glad  to  see  some  remarks  in  the  colunms  of  a  religious  weekly 
contemporary,  upon  '  Intdlectual  and  Physical  Training.*  The  pale  hectic  cheeks, 
narrow  shouldere,  and  hollow  chests,  which  one  too  often  encounten  in  our  colleges, 
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are  the  result  of  a* want  of  physical  exercise.  Why  do  n't  stadenlB  think  more  of 
this  undeniable  fact,  and  <  act  accordingly  ?*  For  our  own  poor  part,  (and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  we  know  not  what  ill-health  is,)  we  know  that  exercise  is  indis- 
pensable to  one  engaged  in  a  sedentary  pursuit.  We  walk  the  distance  of  sevem 
miles  every  day,  '  rain  or  shine,'  Sundays  excepted ;  and  if  at  all  diainclined  to  do 
80,  we  consider  that  as  the  very  reason  why  we  should  not  omit  to  do  it  *  Men9 
Sana  in  corpore  sano*  should  be  the  motto  of  every  student.  The  tasks  are  too  hard, 
we  are  well  aware,  in  many  American  colleges ;  but  so  much  the  more  reason  that 
their  effect  should  be  counteracted,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  time,  by  healthful  phy- 
sical exercise.  Try  it,  boys,  you  who  read  us  in  the  numerous  collegiate  institutions 
of  this  republic,  and  then  tell  us  *  whether  these  things  indeed  be  so.'  They  *  be/ 
any  how,  '  and  no  mistake.'  .  .  .  Not  the  least  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  semi- 
residence  in  the  country,  during  the  oppressive  heats  of  Summer,  is  the  pleasure  of 
going  and  returning  on  the  steamers  which  at  all  hours  vex  the  majestic  Hudson 
with  their  foaming  wheels.  Many  a  pleasant  chat  have  we  had,  during  the  fervid 
season  now  passing  away,  with  our  friend  Captain  Maybie  ( *  may-be'  he  is  n't  a  true 
man  I )  of  the  *  Erie,'  and  not  a  few  with  Captain  Johnson,  of  the  *  Thomas  Powell, 
who  seems  as  *  dry  as  a  remainder-biscuit,'  but  who  still  *  knows  what 's  o'clock'  as 
well  as  the  best  of  his  compeers.  His  *  hits'  are  '  from  the  shoulder,'  and  *  tell'  at 
once.  For  example:  'What  do  you  think  of  our  stock?'  said  a  rather  pompous 
director  in  a  new  rail-road  company  to  him  the  other  morning.  *  Think  of  it  V  said 
the  captain;  'why,  it's  a  laughing- stock  I  I  wouldn't  give  three  cents  for  six 
thousand  shares  of  it !'  We  *  kind  o'  laafed'  at  the  remark,  but  the  director  did  n't ; 
and  not  caring  especially  to  witness  his  mortification,  we  *  went  forward.'  Coming 
down  the  next  morning  on  the  '  Erie,'  Captain  Maybie,  in  an  interval  of  *  nothing 
to  do,'  related  an  occurrence  which  we  are  not  going  to  be  so  selfish  as  .to  keep  to 
ourselves.  *  When  I  was  a  boy,'  said  he,  *up  in  C'lumbia  county,  I  remember  one 
winter  we  lost  a  good  many  sheep.  We  could  n't  tell  where  they  went  to,  but  they 
went.  Finally,  we  suspected  a  big  house-dog,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  as  being  the 
real  culprit ;  but  his  owner,  who  stuttered  painfully,  repelled  the  idea  with  some  diffi- 
culty, but  with  decided  fervor.  *  That  d-o-og,'  said  he,  '  ne-e-ver  to-o-uch-ed  a 
sh-sh-eep  o'  y-o-ou'm  in  his  1-1-i-fe —  n-c-erer  /'  But  suspicion  was  soon  so  strongly 
fixed  upon  the  four-footed  poacher  that  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  before  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  however  as  incredulous  as  ever  touching  his  delinquency.  But  the 
sufierers  by  his  depredations  were  bent  on  *  action.'  '  Tie  him  up  by  the  heels,'  said 
one,  *  and  if  he  's  guilty  he  '11  soon  disgorge  his  last  night's  plunder !'  « Ve-e-ery 
wii-wlt-ell,'  stammered  his  master,  *  d-o  it  as  s-s-oon  as  you  1-1-i-ke ;  I  '11  r-r-bk 
him !'  So  *  Bose'  was  suspended,  as  was  suggested,  and  at  first  without  efifect.  *  I 
t-t-old  you  8-0,'  said  his  master*;  *  he '«  had  n-n-o  fresh  m-m-m-utton.'  But  while 
his  owner  was  yet  speaking,  the  unfortunate  animal  began  to  exhibit  some  internal 
uneasiness,  and  presently  there  was  palpable  evidence,  in  the  discharge  from  his 
mouth  of  certain  woolly  *  secretions,'  that  he  was  a  guilty  dog.  The  old  man  looked 
on  a  moment  longer,  with  a  very  blank  expression,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  a  Napo- 
leonic terseness,  *  Ch-ch-ch-ange  ends,  b-o-o-ys,  d  —  n  him !  ch-ch-ch-ange  ends !' 
and  the  *  wretched  culprit'  was  then  and  there,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.  suspended  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead  —  dead !'  .  .  .  Whose  bad 
taste  was  it  that  suggested  the  insertion  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  in  a  printed  card,  in  front 
of  the  pews  of  a  certain  church  in  Rochester,  suggestive  of  *  Keep  your  feet  off  the 
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top  of  your  neighbor'i  pew  dnring  service  V    Who  deliberately  wrote  this,  had  it 

printed,  read  the  proof,  and  employed  a  man  to  nail  it  on  the  back  of  each  pew : 

*  /  will  tuake  the  place  of  aiy  feet  gloriou*:  ~  Isaiah,  60 :  13. 

*  WiLX.  the  brethren  please  make  tbla  Scripture  applicable  to  themselTes ;  and  eapedallj  re- 
frain from  getting  their  feet  againat  the  upper  board  of  the  pew  in  front  of  them  t' 

Good  gracious  I  do  they  sit  m  the  Rochester  churches  with  their  feet  on  the  upper 
boards  of  the  pews  in  front  of  them  7  In  this  position  we  should  think  an  cccasonal 
cigar  among  the  worehippers  would  not  be  out  of  *  keeping.'  ...  *  Wb  saw,'  wrote 
lately  the  editor  of  '  The  Sun*  daily  jonmal  from  the  '  Ocean  House'  at  ShrewBhnry, 
<  we  saw  Knickbrbockbr  Clark  there,  deyouring  roast  beef  and  fresh  vegetables  at 
tto  small  rate.  The  report  was,  that  being  a  little  afraid  of  the  cholera,  and  in  deli- 
cate health,  he  breakfasted  that  morning  on  three  mutton-chops,  three  cups  of  green 
tea,  platts  of  toast,  and  four  boiled  eggs !  We  saw  him  some  time  afterward  in  the 
surf,  floundering  like  a  turtle ;  and  fancied  him,  with  his  hair  full  of  sand,  repeating 
again  Shelley's  *  Lines  written  in  Dejection  at  Naples.'  Fact:  we  were  down  there, 
with  the  appetite  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach's  gourmand,  and  the  digestive  powers  of 
an  ostrich  ;  but  the  amount  of  prevent  devoured  by  us  is  we  think  over-stated.  Such 
a  surf  as  *  ruled'  on  that  occasion  has  not  been  seen  fbr  years  in  a  still  day  on  the  Jersey 
coast.  *  Ho !  how  the  breakers  roared !'  Yet  the  ocean  was  smooth  to  the  very 
outer  line  of  the  foam.  There  had  been  a  great  storm  at  sea,  doubtless,  and  we  were 
having  the  reflex  of  its  waves, '  mountain-high.'  Walking  along  the  shore,  with  the 
hollow  soond  of  the  *  trampling  surf'  in  our  ears,  we  did  think  of,  aud  repeat,  the  beau- 
tiful poem  of  Shellbt,  above  referred  to ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  lines 

'  I C0X7LD  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  thia  life  of  care, 
Which  I  have  borne  and  still  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  should  steal  on  me ; 
And  1  could  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony,' 

our  respected  contemporary  bowed  down  his  face  and  wept,  but  presently  lifted  up  his 

head  and  departed  thence,  being  minded  to  go  a-fishing:  and  he  went  that  same 

hour.   .   .   .   Wb  rather  gather,  through  a  passage  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Thomas 

Campbell,  in  the  new  *  Life'  of  that  great  poet  by  his  life-long  friend  and  {Aysician, 

Dr.  Beattie,  that  a  residence  in  the  house  of  a  Scottish  lord  is  not  the  most  pleasant 

thmg  in  the  world  to  an  independent,  sensitive  spirit ;  although  it  strikes  us  that  the 

poet  evinces  the  possession  of  a  little  of  the  very  hauteur  which  he  himself  condemns 

in  his  host's  guests: 

*  A  lord's  house,  fashionable  strangers,  sofa'd  saloons,  and  winding  gallerlesl  where  I  ten 
hardly  discover  my  own  apartment,  make  me  as  wretched  as  my  nature  can  be.  Every  one 
it  is  true,  is  civil  to  me  ;  tne  very  servants  are  assiduous  in  putting  me  right  when  I  lose  my 
way  in  the  galleries ;  but,  degraded  as  I  am  to  a  state  of  second  childhood  m  this  new  world,  it 
would  be  insulting  my  fallen  dignity  to  smile  hysterically  and  pretend  to  be  happy.  Lord 
MiHTo's  company  is  uniformly  agreeable ;  hli  conversation,  when  you  get  him  by  himself 
(though  he  affects  neither  wit  nor  learning),  is  replete  with  sincere  enthusiasm  and  original  in- 
formation. But  still  this  is  a  lord's  house  —  altboush  his.  His  Ume  is  so  much  employed  with 
strangers — fashionable  proud  folks  —  who  have  a  slang  of  conversation  among  themselves,  as 
unintelligible  to  plain,  sober  beings  as  the  cant  of  the  gipsies,  and  probably  not  so  amusing  if 


one  did  understand  it.'  .  .  .  'It  has  astonished  me  to  see  what  a  cold  repulsive  atmosphere 
that  little  thing  called  qwility  can  spread  around  itself,  and  make  us  believe  that  it  exists  at  least 
as  a  negative  qualitv  —  like  that  of  cold.    But  like  all  other  little  passions,  this  Aovtair  is  cow- 


ardly :  a  little  indifference  on  tbe  side  of  the  vulgar  makes  those  minions  of  fashion  open  their 
eyes,  half  shut  with  affectation  of  pur-blindness.^ 

Campbell  should  have  felt  and  demeaned  himself  as  an  equal,  alike  with  his 
host  and  his  gaeai^    You  ask  now,  <  Who  was  Lord  Minto?'  and  who  answexs? 
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ask  *  Who  was  Thomas  Campbell?'  and  the  roond  world  makes  reply !  .  .  .  Wb 
<  will  ah-not  ah-Do  it !'  yoang  gentleman  *  Juvbnib'  of  Harrisburjrh.  If  your  piece 
had  *  not  received  the  careful  revision  which  yon  could  wish,'  why  did  you  aend  it  ? 
We  had  not  asked  for  it ;  we  were  not  waitmg  for  it ;  <  not  by  considerable !'  Look 
at  the  true  poet,  a  man  like  the  author  of  <  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  for  example ; 
what  he  did  with  his  eye  set  on  immortality,  was  first  thrown  out  with  vehement 
throes,  half  pain,  half  rapture,  and  then  polished  with  anxious  and  timid  toil ;  but 
'JiTVBNis'  can't  spare  time  for  'careful  revision'  of  a  piece  which  evidently  might 
have  been  g;ood  enough,  with  due  care,  to  have  repaid  the  trouble.  Whip  us  such 
half-made-up  literary  aspirers !  *  Kittt,  bring  us  up  a  pitcher  of  iced  Croton :  we  are 
excited !'  .  .  .  A  friend  in  whose  judgment,  in  this  instance,  we  should  be  well 
pleased  to  confide,  takes  us  to  task  for  opening  our  last  <  Gfossip'  with  an  '  apology 
for  a  number  that  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  interest'  Very  well,  then  we  '11 
*  change  the  tack'  in  regard  to  the  present  issue,  and  say :  '  Reader,  if  you  want  a 
better  number  than  this  made  in  the  oppressive  month  of  August,  going  and  coming  to 
and  fh)m  town  and  country,  make  it  yourself !'  How  '11  that  do  ?  ...  A  writek  in 
the  *  London  Quarterly  Review,'  after  remarking  upon  the  generally  indifferent  cha- 
racter of  Btron's  juvenile  productions,  adds :  *  There  are,  however,  prose  letters  of 
Btron's,  from  his  sixth  year  onward  to  his  entrance  at  college,  which,  if  ever  they 
■hould  be  published,  would  claim  a  very  different  place  among  the  examples  of  pre- 
cocity. We  never  saw  any  thing  to  equal  the  contrast  between  the  childish  feeble- 
neas  of  the  hand-writing  (within  pencilled  lines,)  and  the  flow  and  pith  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  thoughts  and  sentiments,  often  generous,  sometimes  fierce  and 
•oomiol,  but  all  unmistakably  Btronic,  are  set  down  in  some  of  the  very  earliest 
of  these  epistles.'  Apropos :  See  the  advertisement,  in  the  present  number,  of  Byron*9 
Unpublished  Letters,  by  his  Son,  Major  Byron,  .  .  .  These  are  quaint  thoughts 
from  an  old  English  collection, ' The  Rural  Friends*  printed  in  1632.  They  were 
copied  by  an  esteemed  friend  m  the  British  Museum  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago : 

•  But  why 

Doe  the  winged  minutes  flie 

So  faat  awt  J  t 
Stop  jour  coarse,  yee  hutle  howers, 
And  Bolicite  all  the  powera 

To  let  yon  stay  : 
For  the  earth  could  ne'er  shew  forth 
An  object  of  a  greater  worth. 

•  But  why 

Doe  the  winged  minutes  flie 

So  fast  away  t 
It  is  because  that  they  which  follow 
Crowd  on  to  hare  a  sight  as  well  as  they : 
Harke  how  the  ghosts  of  passed  moments  groane, 

'Cause  tiiey  are  gone, 

And  rayle  at  Fate. 

And  curse  the  date 
Of  their  short  llres,  expired  so  soone  I 

•  Then  stop  your  course,  you  hastie  bowers, 
And  solicite  all  the  powers 

To  let  you  stay : 
For  the  earth  could  ne'er  shew  forth 
An  object  of  a  greater  worth.* 

Our  friend  Professor  Lonofellow  once  mentioned  to  us  the  very  expressive  re- 
tnark  of  a  Frenchman,  in  his  hearing,  who  had  just  received  certain  melancholy  in- 
tellig«noe.    On  being  asked  what  had  affected  his  spirits,  he  said :  <  I  am  ver*  moche 
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dissatisfied :  I  jtut  hear  that  my  father  he  die !'  Not  unlike  the  Chinaman's  re- 
mark to  Mr.  Tiffany,  whose  work  \b  elsewhere  noticed  When  asked  why  he  was 
dressed  in  white,  the  color  of  Chinese  mourning,  he  replied :  *  My  son  have  die ;  to- 
morrow I  be  very  angry  inside ;'  meaning  that  he  should  be  greatly  griered  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  ...  A  gifted  lady  correspondent,  from  whom,  whether 
abroad,  or  at  home  in  Gotham,  it  is  always  an  equal  pleasure  to  hear,  writes  us  as 
follows  from  the  *  literary  Emporium  :*  *  Your  *  counterfeit  presentment'  (how  I 
hailed  it !)  met  me  in  Boston,  in  the  ancient  dwelling-house  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  John  Hancock,  where  I  had  been  receiving  for  some  weeks  the  hospitality  of 
its  present  occupants.  From  this  house  was  driven  the  fair  and  noble-looking  lady 
whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  below,  that  the  Pckct,  who 

'  Fought  for  King  Gborgx  at  Lexington, 
A  major  of  dragoons/ 

might  here  establish  his  quarters.  As  I  sat  there,  in  what  was  formerly  the  state 
chamber,  conjuring  up  thoughts  of  that  past  time,  I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  heard 
the  measured  tread  of  the  red-coated  sentinel  in  the  gr^nd  old  entrance-hall  below, 
and  saw  the  glancing  bayonets  in  the  remains  of  the  British  entrenchments  on  the 
Common,  nearly  opposite  the  boose.  And  oh,  Lady  Ehhelinb  Stdakt  Wortlet! 
how  could  you,  with  an  Englishwoman's  heart  in  your  breast,  as  you  ought  to  have, 
write  all  that  nonsense  in  the  Knickerbocker  about  England  and  America  being 
( yoked'  together  by  love,  as  if  such  a  state  of  affairs  were  possible ;  and  as  if —  grant- 
ing that  the  old  hatred  may  at  some  distant  period  of  time  be  overcome  —  as  if  Ame- 
rica, whose  motto  is '  Go  ahead !'  would  ever  submit  to  be  *  yoked'  to  any  nation  under 
the  sun !  And  oh,  Lady  Emmelime  !  when  you  go  home  and  write  a  book  about  us, 
be  careful  how  you  speak  about  things;  for  travellers  are  sometimes  misled  by  want 
of  proper  knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  people.  Had  Dickens  known  the  appear- 
ance of  that  wild  plant,  the  burdock,  he  would  never  have  told  his  English  readers 
that  the  sacristan  of  King's  Chapel,  in  the  Tri-mountain  City,  *  cultivated  cabbages 
in  a  corner  of  the  ancient  burial-ground !'  By-the-by,  before  I  close,  let  me  record  my 
admiration  of  your  new  contributor  s  (Mr.  Bedlow*s)  poem  with  the  unpronounceable 
name,  in  your  last  number.  It  is  picture-writing  as  well  as  poetry.'  .  .  .  Lamented 
Wilson  I  We  can  scarcely  think  of  the  departure  of  this  sweet  minstrel  of  Scot- 
tish song  without  a  pang.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  that  with  cherished  friends  he 
assisted  to  surrouud  the  *  family  mahogany,'  and  made  us  all  happy  with  his  bon 
hommie,  his  good  sense,  his  agreeable  manners,  and  his  exquisite  music.  But  he  has 
gone  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  ;  for  '  the  singers,  as  well  as  they  that  play  upon 
stringed  instruments,  shall  be  there.'  He  has  left  a  name  behind  him  which  shall 
live  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  love  the  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  and  a  void  in 
the  hearts  of  his  friends  which  can  seldom  if  ever  be  filled.  We  perceive  in  a  popu- 
lar London  journal  a  very  graphic  description,  from  his  own  pen,  of  a  visit  which 
oor  departed  friend  paid,  in  company  with  his  gifled  daughters,  to  the  Mammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky.  What  would  we  not  have  given  to  have  been  present,  when  his  me- 
lodious voice,  attuned  to  even  more  than  its  wonted  sweetness  in  the  soft  bland  at- 
mosphere of  the  vast  aisles  and  vaulted  domes  of  the  *  Cave,'  breathed  out  those 
touching  airs  which  ho  had  made  his  own  in  two  hemispheres !  Mr.  Wilson  kept, 
both  in  Great-Britain  and  in  this  country,  a  daily  journal,  which  he  continued  up  to 
the  last  day  but  one  before  his  death.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine  por- 
tions of  it,  and  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  at  least 
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a  selection  from  its  attractive  records.    .   .   .    Father  Mathbw,  we  are  glad  to  see, 

is  laboring  nobly  in  the  Eastern  States ;  where,  strange  to  say,  in  contradiction  of 

what  is  the  popular  belief,  he  finds  abundant  matdriel  upon  which  to  operate.    May 

his  labors  be  abundantly  blessed !    We  commend  to  his  attention  the  annexed  capiUl 

temperance-toast : 

*  The  Tbmpbrancb  Arvt  :'  The  only  army  erer  known  where  each  volonteer  ia  a  rq^ular, 
and  cTery  private  an  orderly :  May  it  aoon  become  an  *  army  of  occupation'  througboat  the 
world.' 

*  Drank  in  cold  water,  and  standing;^  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  toasts 
drank  at  public  dinners.  Habitual  drunkenness  is  a  sad,  sad  evil ;  but  are  there  not 
other  intoxications  equally  to  be  avoided  7  Read  this  little  anecdote  of  an  Arabian 
merchant,  who,  having  hired  a  waterman's  boat,  refused  to  pay  the  freightage.  The 
waterman,  in  a  violent  passion,  appealed  several  times  to  the  government  of  Muscat 
for  justice.  The  governor  as  often  ordered  him  to  come  again ;  but  observing  him  one 
day  present  his  petition  with  coolness,  he  immediately  granted  his  suit  The  water- 
man, surprised  at  this  conduct,  demanded  a  reason  why  he  did  not  sooner  grant  his 
request.  <  Because,'  said  the  judge,  *  you  were  always  drunk  when  I  saw  you.'  Bat 
the  waterman  declaring  he  had  not  been  overtaken  with  wine  for  many  years,  the 
judge  replied :  '  The  drunkenness  with  which  you  were  overtaken  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all :  it  is  the  drunkenness  of  anger  I*  There  are  many  kinds  of  intemperance, 
not  included  in  Father  Mathbwb*  pledge,  which  are  hardly  less  prejudicial  to  society 
and  to  individuals  than  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  *  G.  B.'8 
*  Line^  is  <  irregular,'  like  the  legal  proceedings  which  they  record ;  reminding  us 
not  a  little  of  the  kindred  lines  on  a  murder-case  at  Buffalo,  by  a  distinguished  west- 
em  bard: 

'  First  IsKAKL  with  hia  gun  he  shot  hi^p, 
Then  Isaac  with  his  axe  be  chopt  him, 
Tel  there  wasn't  any  life  left  into  him,  as  they  could  perceiTe  I' 

Wc  always  hail  with  gratification  the  establishment,  in  different  sections  of  our 
coontry,  of  Ornamental  Rural  Cemeteries.  We  have  before  us  the  plan  in  detail, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  lodge  and  garden,  of  one  for  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  honor  to  the  public  spirit  and  good  taste  of  that  beautiful  city. 
<  The  Rockland  Cemetery t  upon  the  noble  wooded  heights  above  Piermont,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  offers  superior  advantages 
and  beauties  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  grounds  are  elevated,  dry,  and  beautifully 
laid  out ;  the  appropriate  edifices  and  entrances  are  of  a  tasteful  architecture ;  the 
grounds  are  accessible  at  all  times  in  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  metropolis  ; 
the  price  of  plats  is  reasonable  ;  and  the  cemetery  has  this  crowning  and  preeminent 
advantage  over  many  other  kindred  burial-grounds ;  it  cannot  but  remain  forever  a 
permanent  place  of  sepulture.  A  trip  to  it,  of  a  pleasant  autumnal  day,  will  reveal 
to  the  visitor  a  succession  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  views,  riverward  and  inland, 
to  be  found  on  the  Hudson.  .  .  .  <  The  Passage*  from  the  German  of  Uhland, 
Bent  us  by  *  G.  F.  M.,'  is  the  translation  of  our  friend  Professor  Longfellow,  and  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages.  It  is  the  most  felicitous  version  we  have  ever  seen 
of  that  beautiful  poem.  We  venture  to  copy  from  our  correspondent's  letter  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  passage,  suggested  to  the  writer  by  some  of  our  gossipry  touching 
New-England  ministers  of  the  olden  time  : 

*  Dr.  EKMOifs,  of  Franklin,  (Mass.)  with  whose  reputation  you  are  no  doubt  familiar, '  ruled 
hii  flock'  in  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  seldom  failed  to  enforce  obedience.    He  was 
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no  ffreat  lorer  of  tweet  aounds,  and  reliffionsly  exclnded  firom  his  meeting-hooie  all  instru- 
mental moiic,  except  a  little  mahogany-colored  wooden  pitch-pipe  of  the  lize  of  an '  eishtaen- 
mo.'  book.  A  member  of  his  choir  had  learned  to  play  the  base-riol,  and  anxious  to  ezhlMt 
hli  skill,  early  one  Sunday  morning  most  nnadrisedly  introduced  his  big  fiddle  into  the  *  sing* 
in^gallery.'  When  the  first  prayer  was  ended,  and  the  Doctor  began  to  handle  his  *  Watts,' 
the  doMvialer  liiled  up  his  profanation,  and  trying  the  strings,  instantly  attracted  the  Doctor'a 
attention.  He  paused,  laid  down  his  bymn-book,  took  his  sermon  from  the  cushion,  and  pro* 
ceeded  with  his  discourse,  as  if  singing  was  no  part  of  the  public  worship,  and  finally  dismiaaed 
the  congregation  without  'note  or  comment'  The  whole  choir  were  indignant.  They  atsiid 
after  '  meeting,*  and  all  the  girls  and  the  young  men  resolred  not  to  go  into  the  '  singing-eeata* 
at  all  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  elders  who  did  go  there,  bore  the  risages  of  men  whose  minda 
were  made  up. 

*  Serrices  began  as  usual  in  the  afternoon.  The  Doctor  took  his  psalm-book  in  hand,  looked 
OTer  his  spectacles  at  the  gallery,  saw  only  a  few  there,  but  nothing  daunted,  read  a  psalm  and 
aat  down.  No  sound  followed ;  no  one  stirred ;  and  the  '  leader*  looked  upward  in  utter  uneon- 
sciousness.  After  a  long  and  most  uneasy  silence,  the  good  man,  his  face  somewhat  flashed, 
and  his  manner  rather  stem,  read  the  psalm  again,  paused,  then  re-read  the  first  Terse,  tod 
pushing  up  his  spectacles,  looked  interrogatively  at  the  gallery.  The  leader  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  half  rising,  said  decidedly ;  '  there  wont  be  no  singing  here  thii  afternoon.'  *  Than 
tiiere  won't  be  any  preaching  t'  said  the  Doctor,  quick  as  thought ;  and  taking  his  cooked  hat  from 
its  peg,  ho  marched  down  the  pulpit-stairs,  through  the  broad  aisle,  and  out  of  the  house,  leav- 
ing his  congregation  utterly  astounded.  This  anecdote  is  told  as  harlng  occurred  before  I  was 
bom,  but  I  know  the  wooden  pitch-pipe  was  the  only  instrument  used  during  the  Doctor's  tfane ; 
fcr  I  well  remember  one  town-meeting  day  I  stole  up  to  the  gallery,  found  the  mysterious  pip^ 
and  timidly  and  reverently  sounded  from  a  to  o,  every  note  of  its  screaming  falsetto. 

'  When  the  old  Doctor  retired,  as  he  did  voluntarily,  from  his  ministrations  of  more  tiian 
fifty  years,  the  ordination  of  his  successor  was  a  stirring  event,  and  all  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  '  Hopkinsian  Calvinistic'  faith,  assembled  to  assist  in  the  solemnities.  Old  Mr.  Howx  of 
Hopkinton,  an  eccentric  and  somewhat  celebrated  man  in  his  time,  gave  the  '  charge.*  He 
had  strong  sense  and  idling,  but  his  manner  was  familiar  and  colloquial,  and  his  pronwieia- 
tion  of  the  *  dedwn  east*  Kind.  I  sat  in  my  grandfather's  square  pew,  with  the  turn-up  seats, 
and  heard  him.  He  concluded  his  charge  somewhat  in  this  way  : '  And  now,  my  young  brother, 
I  wish  to  impress  particularly  upon  you  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  cultivating  the  affections 
of  the  children  of  your  charge.  Attend  to  them  always.  Win  them  to  love  you.  Let  tiiem  al- 
ways be  overjoyed  to  meet  you.  1  will  tell  you  how  it  was  when  I  was  a  child.  Our  minister 
was  a  stem,  erect,  red-fkced  man,  who  wore  a  large  white  wig,  carried  a  tall  cane,  and  when 
he  walked,  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  He  never  noticed  us,  except  to  reprove 
us  when  we  failed  to  '  make  our  manners  to  him.'  We  were  all  afraid  of  him.  Well,  one  day 
I  heard  he  was  sick,  but  I  did  n't  care  ;  and  the  next  day  I  beard  he  was  worse,  and  thm  I  did 
n't  care ;  and  pretty  soon  I  heard  he  was  dead,  and  I  was  glad  on  *t  /  My  young  brother,  don't 
let  the  children  be  glad  when  you  die.' 

We  hope  the  lesson  conveyed  by  this  last  anecdote  will  not  be  lost  tipon  those  hard 
Tinegar-faced  ministers  who  seem  to  think  that  religion  consists  in  a  solemn  visage  and 
may  be  accurately  measured  by  a  corresponding  length  of  countenance.  .  .  .  Pa- 
rents, if  you  have  boys  whom  you  wish  educated,  send  them  by  all  means  to  Rev. 
Mr.  VanklebKi  at  Flatbush,  Long-Island.  He  will  whip  them  *  black -and- blue  in 
welts,  from  top  to  toe,*  and  save  you  all  such  disagreeable  *  duty.'  It  *s  •  a  part  of 
his  system.'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  reverend  scoundrel  has  been  arrested 
for  beating,  *  as  above,'  a  fine  boy  of  twelve  years,  son  of  a  gentleman  named  Law- 
ABNCE,  an  estimable  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  We  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  some 
twenty  thousand  American  parents  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  treatment  which  their 
children  would  be  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Vankleek,  FHnci- 
pal  of  the  Flatbush  Institute  for  Boys,  Long  Island.  .  .  .  <  I  have  eaten  my  morsel 
uloney  comphiins  Job,  patient  as  he  was.  He  knew  the  discomfort  of  it ;  and  so  do 
we  now.    *  No  wife,  no  weans ;'  no  chatting,  no  laughter  and  babblement  of  the  little 
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olive-branches  about  the  table  in  town  to-day.  Veiy  gloomy,  therefore ;  and  oh !  how 
■till !  An  audible  stillnees — a  little  too  deep  for  enjoyment  Can't  write  any  more. 
Going  up  the  river.  ...  If  any  of  our  metropolitan  readers  are  desirous  of  fancy- 
ing themselves  for  a  few  moments  in  a  conservatory  of  the  rarest  flowers  in  nature, 
let  them  step  in  at  Stsphasnis^s  establishment  for  the  sale  of  French  flowers  and 
feathers,  Number  167  William-street  When  it  is  in  full  display,  one  can  easily 
imagine  himself  in  an  earthly  paradise  at  this  d^p^t  of  floral  beauty ;  not  the  leas  so 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  <  shoppers'  there  whom  it  would  hardly  be  a 
stretch  of  language  to  designate  as  <  angels.'  .  .  .  Some  idea  of  the  delights  of  roy- 
alty, even  at  second-hand,  may  be  derived  from  the  subjoined  description,  by  Lord 
Stdknham,  of  a  few  of  the  pleasures  of  being  Governor-General  of  the  Canadar 
His  Excellency  is  writing  to  a  friend  in  London :  <  I  opened  my  parliament  to-day,  and 
flatter  myself  I  looked  very  regal  on  the  throne,  with  my  cocked  hat  on  instead  of  a 
crown ;  and  the  hall  of  legislative  council  beat  the  House  of  Lords  hollow.  The  worst 
part  of  the  thing  to  me,  individually,  is  the  ceremonial.  The  bore  of  this  w  unspeak- 
able !  Fancy  having  to  stand  for  an  hour  and  a  half  bowing,  and  then  to  sit  with 
one's  cocked  hat  on  to  receive  addresses.  Poor  royalty  !  I  learn  to  feel  for  it  Oh ! 
the  misery  of  being  always  on  parade  !'...<  S.'  has  made  a  fruitful  essay  from 
bis  text  of  <  Wordg,  Wordt,  my  Lord,*  and  the  *  effort'  is  cheerfully  filed  for  msertion. 
In  reading  it  we  were  reminded  of  a  stanza  or  two  in  a  modem  poem  on  the  subject : 


*  What  are  words  but  little  tprites 
That  flit  the  world  about, 
Steallnff  erery  thinker*!  thought 
And  fittul  fancy  oat : 

Shaping  every  wild  conceit, 
And  prejudice  and  doubt  f 

*  Stately,  sprightly,  solemn,  gay, 
Thousana  shapes  they  wear ; 
Graceful,  grkn,  uncouth,  sedate, 
From  lip  to  lip  they  fare ; 

Joy's,  Hope's,  luTention's  harbingers, 
Or  heralds  of  Despair. 


'  Law  imprisons  many  a  one 
In  her  parchments  old ; 
Priestcraft  tortures,  until  they 
A  double  sense  unfold ; 
T]rrants  and  traitors  mangle  them, 
And  miiers  too  ~-  for  gold. 

*  Rainbow-winged,  in  sunny  light 
From  maiden  s  lips  they  glide ; 
Laden  from  thelorer's  heart 
Like  honev-bees  they  slide ; 
Strong  and  stem,  they  bear  alolt 
Philosophy  in  pride  I' 


Thc  *  New-York  Obgerver'  religious  journal  has  this  pregnant  piece  of  *  Advice  to  a 
Young  Dieeiple*  Would,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  that  it  were  more  generally 
followed :  *  Beware  of  becoming  a  mere  profeeeor  of  religion.  Let  your  life  declare 
your  real  principles.'  .  .  .  Our  friend  the  senior  editor  of  the  Washhigton*|{epu&2te' 
daily  journal  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  first  law-suit  in  New-Orleans.  He  never 
had  but  two  clients,  and  they  were  men  accused  of  murder.  They  were  tried,  with 
two  other  persons,  all  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  were  defended  by  our  contemporary ; 

*  but,'  said  he, '  they  were  found  guilty  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  like  a  quack 
physician,  who  piously  follows  his  patients  to  the  grave,  I  attended  them  to  theur  <  last 
kick'  on  the  gallows.'  In  less  than  six  months  afterward  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
two  *  victims  to  outraged  justice'  was  rendered  clear,  beyond  doubt,  and  the  guilt  of 
the  escaped  culprits  as  thoroughly  established.  Some  two  years  subsequently,  our 
lawyer,  who  had  thus  '  done  for'  his  clients,  happened  to  be  present  at  a  phrenological 
lecture  in  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  when  lo !  almost  the  first  illustrative 

•  bursts'  that  were  produced  by  the  lecturer  were  casts  from  the  heads  of  his  ill-fated 
clients,  upon  which  Murder,  though  it  had  no  tongue,  yet  spoke  with  most  miraculous 
<  organs !'  *  It  wanted  but  this,'  says  our  advocate,  *  to  cap  the  climax  of  my  satis- 
faction !'...*  Manners  and  Morale  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand'  is  the  title  of 
a  clever  novel  by  our  correspondent  'Jack  Brack,'  now  publishing  in  numbers  in  the 
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columns  of  *  The  Inveterate,*  (a  lively  weekly  journal,  of  which  we  have  spoken  else- 
where,) and  to  he  issued,  when  finished,  simultaneously  in  Lpndon  and  New-Tork. 
The  writer  closes  an  account  of  the  difficulty  and  discouragement  he  encountered  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  literary  footing  in  the  metropolis  with  the  following  well- 
timed  reflections : 

*  Why  has  not  the  brotherhood  of  literature  an  organized  aaaociatlon  t  What  profeMion  em- 
braces more  cultivated  intellects,  elevated  understandings,  or  nobler  and  truer  hearts  f  Where 
is  there  less  of  petty  Jealousy,  envy  and  selfishness,  or  more  tru^  matonry  of  feeling  t  And  Tet 
what  class  has  suffered  more  wrong  and  oppression — cold  neglect  and  disparagement  t  AU. 
too,  for  the  want  of  unity,  which  might  render  them  great,  powerful,  irresistible  as  their  real 
influence  deserves  1  We  have  associations  in  almost  all  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  In  many  of 
the  professions,  to  dispense  charities,  as  well  as  to  ffuard  their  rights  and  immunities ;  but  the 
great  Republic  of  Letters  is  a  chaos  of  conflicting  elements,  from  which  no  efforts  as  yet  have 
evolved  order  and  harmony.  And  yet,  for  the  want  thereof,  how  have  its  interests  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  its  members  cut  off  and  destroyed  I  How  many  a  genius,  great  and  gifted  with  light 
to  have  irradiated  a  world  of  thought,  has  sank  faint  and  weary  in  the  outset,  to  which  a  little 
generous  aid  and  sympathy  would  bavc  given  strength  to  'eagle  plume'  its  wings  for  a  blaze  of 
glory  I    Men  of  letters  I  how  long  shall  this  reproach  attach  to  you  t* 

Natural  and  just  thoughts,  forcibly  expressed.  .  .  .  Odr  readers  will  remember 
the  liberal  space  we  recently  devoted  to  *  Broderip's  Recreations  in  Zodlogy*  Well, 
that  delightful  book  has  just  been  handsomely  republished  from  the  enlarged  second 
London  edition,  by  Messrs.  Lea  and  6lanchard,  Fhiladelphia.  Not  another  word 
need  be  said.  .  .  .  '  T.  M*  must  give  va  the  story  of  the*  Deer-Hunt  on  the  Boquet* 
The  skeleton  itself  is  interesting.    It  must  have  been  *  one  of  the  b'hoys*  of  Gotham 

whom  he  met,  and  who  thus  represented  himself:  *  My  name  is  Ben  L ,  by ! 

I  live  at  Number  — ,  Bowery,  /  do.  I  keep  a  '  dep-po*  there  for  buck-wheat  floor, 
apple-saftss,  eggs  and  butter.  I  do  business  on  my  own  hook,  /  do.  I  do  n't  keep  no 
clerks,  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  eat  up  half  the  profits  and  steal  the  rest,  / 
donH.  I  keep  my  books  in  my  head,  and  ray  safe  in  my  breeches-pocket;  sleep  on 
my  counter  o'  nights ;  and  when  I  go  out  in  the  morning  and  put  on  my  hat,  my  honae 
is  shingled;  and  when  I*ve  had  my  breakfast,  ray  family's  fed  for  half  a  day;  if 
't  aint,  you  can  take  my  hat  I'  .  .  .  We  would  not  lightly  accuse  *  B.  J.'  of  send- 
ing us  borrowed  thoughts ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  ever  read 
the  annexed  stanzas  from  a*  Hymn'  in  '  Lahartine'b  Harmonies  Poetiques,*  and  if 
he  has  not  read  them  any  time,  to  tell  us  what  are  his  impressions  as  to  both  theee 
lines  and  his  own  being  entirely  original  ?     We  give  the  stanzas,  and  await  his  reply: 


'  Thxbs  is  an  unknown  language  spoken 

By  the  loud  winds  that  sweep  the  sky ; 
By  the  dark  storm  clouds,  thunder-broken, 

And  waves  on  rocks  that  dash  and  die ; 
By  the  lone  star,  whose  beams  wax  pale, 
The  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  vale. 

The  mariner's  sweet  distant  hymn. 
The  horizon  that'before  us  flies. 
The  crystal  firmament  that  lies 

In  the  smooth  sea  reflected  dim. 

"Tis  breathed  by  the  cool  streams  at  morning, 

The  sunset  on  the  mountain's  shades, 
The  snow  that  daybreak  is  adorning, 

And  eve  that  on  the  turret  fades ; 
The  city  sounds  that  rise  and  sink. 
The  fair  swan  on  the  river's  brink. 

The  quivering  cypress'  murmured  sighs, 
The  ancient  temple  on  the  hill, 
The  solemn  silence,  deep  and  still. 

Within  the  forest's  mysteries. 


Of  Thce.  oh  God  I  this  voice  is  telling. 

Thou  who  art  truth,  life,  hope  and  love ; 
On  whom  Night  calls  from  her  dark  dwelling. 

To  whom  bright  Morning  looks  above ; 
Of  Thee,  proclaimed  by  every  sound, 
Whom  nature's  all  mysterious  round 

Declares,  yet  not  defines  Tht  light ; 
Of  Ther,  the  abyss  and  source,  whence  all 
Our  souls  proceed,  in  which  they  fall. 

Who  hast  but  one  name — Inf inxtb  I 

All  men  on  earth  may  hear  and  treasure 

This  voice,  resounding  from  all  time ; 
Each  one,  according  to  his  measure, 

Interpreting  its  scenes  sublime : 
But  ah  I  the  more  our  spirits  weak 
Within  its  holy  depths  would  seek. 

The  more  this  vain  world's  pleasnres  cloy ; 
A  weiffht  too  great  for  earthly  mind 
O'erwhelms  its  powers,  until  we  find 

In  solitude  our  only  joy  I* 


'  My  dear  child,'  said  a  pious  old  maid  in  New -Hampshire  to  a  little  ragged  village 
*  waif  whom  she  had  picked  up,  and  who  had  come  to  her  to  *  say  his  catechism,*  «my 
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dear  child,  who  made  the  heavenB?'  *  God,  Ma'am.'  <  Yes ;  and  when  you  look  up, 
what  do  you  see  V  The  little  urchin,  glowing  with  the  *  wisdom'  of  a  juvenile  *  Buns- 
BY,'  glanced  up  at  the  dark  and  dingy  ceiling,  i^id  replied,  *I  don't  see  nothin'  but 
cobwebs,  Ma'am !'  Not  a  bad  exposition  of  duties  slighted,  as  well  as  *  duty*  per- 
formed. The  good  lady  would  not  neglect  the  one,  and  she  should  not  have  neglected 
the  other.  .  .  .  Onb  of  the  good  efiects  resulting  from  the  arrest  of  the  <  Confidence- 
Man'  was  an  article  in  the  'Herald^  daily  journal,  from  the  pen,  we  suspect,  of  Dr.  Hous- 
ton, the  accom)>]ished  congressional  reporter,  upon  *The  Confidence-Man  of  Society,' 
It  was  a  masterly,  trenchant  satire,  as  true  as  it  was  keen ;  and  but  for  its  length,  and  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  already  been  widely  circulated,  we  should  have  transferred  it  entire 
to  these  pages.  .  .  .  *  Christopher  under  Canvass,*  in  the  last  number  of  Black- 
wood, is  as  entertaming  and  instructive  as  ever.  If  his  eye  is  dim,  and  he  sometimes 
mistakes  clouds  for  mountains,  in  his  ascent  of  Cruachan,  he  makes  the  beet  of  the 
blunder :  '  If  they  are  clouds,  so  much  the  better ;  if  mountains,  they  deserve  to  be 
clouds,  and  if  clouds,  they  deserve  to  be  mountains.'  How  felicitous  is  this  reply  to  a 
question  of  one  of '  Kit's'  interlocutors:  '  Is  there  no  house  in  Inishail?' 

*NoT  one — but  the  house  appohited  for  all  liThig.  A  burial-place.  I  tee  it,  but  not  one  of 
you,  for  it  is  little  noticeable,  and  seldom  used ;  on  an  arerage,  one  funeral  in  the  year.  Forty 
years  ago  I  stepped  into  a  small  snuff-shop  in  the  8altmarket»  Glasgow,  to  replenish  my  shell, 
and  found  my  friend  was  from  Lochawe-side.  I  asked  him  if  he  often  rerisiteo  his  native  shore, 
and  he  answered,  seldom,  and  had  not  for  a  long  time ;  but  that  though  his  lot  did  not  allow  him 
to  live  there,  he  hoped  to  be  buried  in  Inishail.  We  struck  up  a  friendship ;  his  snuff  was  good, 
and  so  was  his  whiskey,  for  it  was  unexcised.  A  few  Tears  ago,  trolling  for  Feroces,  I  met  a 
boat  with  a  coffin,  and  in  it  the  body  of  the  old  tobaccondst' 

We  are  glad  to  see  Cbristopber  demolish  with  his  crutch  a  critical  snob  who  it 
seems  has  seriously  set  himself  to  work  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  *Oray*s  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-Yard;*  accusing  the  immortal  author,  among  other  things,  of  sacri- 
ficing purity  of  language  and  accuracy  of  thought,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  certain 
poetical  expressions,  the  whole  forming  a  mosaic  of  words  in  pairai,  and  most  of  them 
borrowed.  Chkistophsr  prostrates  the  writer's  assumptions  stanza  by  stanza  and  line 
by  line.  He  says:  'The  beautiful  words  of  the  brethren,  with  which  Geat's  loving 
memory  was  stored,  came  up  in  the  hour  of  imagination,  and  took  their  place  among 
the  words  as  beautiful  of  his  own  congenial  inspirations ;  the  flowers  he  transplanted 
from  poetry  *  languished  not,  grew  dim,  nor  died ;'  for  he  had  taken  them  up  gently  by 
the  roots,  and  with  some  of  the  old  mould  adhering  to  their  tendrils ;  and,  true  florist  as 
he  was,  had  prepared  for  them  a  richest  soil  in  his  own  garden,  which  he  held  from 
nature,  and  which  the  sun  and  the  dew  of  nature  nourished  and  will  nourish  for  ever.' 
This  attempt  to  depreciate  the  *  Elegy'  reminds  us  of  a  conceited  Scotch  litterateur,  of 
the  smallest  calibre,  who  once  brought  us  a  *  critique'  on  Halleck's  <  Marco  Boxzaris, 
of  which  noble  poem  he  had  a  very  poor  opinion  indeed !  —  he,  who,  as  his  first  Ameri- 
can employer  informed  us  the  other  day,  could  not,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  write  a 
common  newspaper  paragraph  of  three  lines  without  a  grammatical  eiror !  .  .  .  The 
lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  glad  to  learn  th  at  the  *  National  Academy  of  Design*  have 
determined  on  a  removal  from  their  present  location,  and  are  now  erecting  a  building, 
expressly  adapted  to  the  proper  lighting  and  exposition  of  their  works,  in  Broadway,  op- 
posite Bond-streeL  To  aid  them  in  the  undertaking,  they  have  decided  on  a  Fall 
Exhibition,  to  take  place  some  time  in  the  end  of  September,  to  consist  of  a  selection 
of  woAls  that  have  been  exhibited,  and  such  others  as  are  ineligible,  under  their  regu- 
lations, to  their  annual  exhibitions.    Such  an  exhibition  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
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lovera  of  art,  and  will  not  only  serve  to  display  the  prodactions  of  oar  artists  to  ^reat 
adTantage,  bat  we  trust  also  materially  aid  them  with  the  fands  of  which  they  stand  in 
need  to  complete  their  noble  enterprise.  .  .  .  <  The  original  *  Lines  for  Angeliea^a 
Alhum*  which  I  send  yon/  writes  an  obliging  correi^ondent  from  <  Fprt-Hill,'  Sooth 
Carolina, '  were  written  by  the  Hon.  Waeken  R.  Datis,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  la- 
mented of  the  *  Sons  of  the  Sonny  Soath.'  Although  he  has  long  since  departed,  his 
name  is  often  heard  at  the  social  board  and  from  the  lips  of  those  who  *  knew  him  bnt  to 
love  him.'  He  died  at  Washington  in  1633  ;  bat  his  spirit  lingers  on,  even  to  the  days 
in  which  we  live.  The  'Anqbuca'  was  a  Miss  S  — ^  n,  now  the  wife  of  one  o(  your 
esteemed  citizens,  Mr.  V n  B n,  of  the  Fifth  Avenne : 

*  Oh,  who  woxUd  believe  of  a  bachelor  bard. 

Grown  gray  in  attendance  on  beauty. 
That  his  fortnne  e'er  led  him,  by  compaas  or  card, 

Through  pathways  of  pleasure  or  duty, 
To  the  honor  stnireme  of  a  kiss  from  the  Up 

Of  •  la  belle'  of  the  South  in  her  glory  V 
Tet  'tis  true,  and  can  ne'er  from  his  memory  ■lip-> 

'T  is  the  only  bright  page  in  his  story. 

'  Perhaps  Miss  Anoklica's  beau,  in  a  rage, 

May  resort  to  the  pistol  and  bullet ; 
So  the  poet  will  promptly  their  anger  assuage, 

And  save  his  unfortunate  rullet ; 
By  frankly  confessing,  that  though  it  is  true 

He  has  kissed  her  a  thousand  times  over, 
T  was  in  the  sweet  davs  of  her  childhood  new, 

When 't  was  not  so  dangerous  to  lore  her. 

*  But  if  Miss  Anoklica  still  reprobates 

The  liberties  teken  thus  early. 
The  offender  is  willing,  as  conscience  dictates, 

To  act '  in  the  premlBes'  fairly  :  , 

He  therefore  proposes  a  rule  very  plain, 

('Tis  that  of  belligerent  nations,) 
To  giro  back  the  ladfy  her  kisses  again, 

And  restore  ttatu  quo  their  relations  1' 

We  have  heretofore  been  accased,  by  one  or  two  un  -*  secular*  journals,  of  having 
*  made  light  of  western  ministers  of  the  gospel ;'  and  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
occasionally  quoted  what  was  said  by  them,  precisely  at  they  said  it  Now  observe 
the  following  from  '  Jlie  Home  Misnonaryt  a  religious  magazine  of  wide  circulation, 
issued  by  the  '  American  Home  Missionary  Society :' 

'  Thc  following  are  specimens  of  the  ignorance  and  coarseness  not  unfreouently  discovered 
by  men  who  possess  much  native  shrewdness,  and  who  with  appropriate  eaucation  might  do 
much  good.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  almost  blasphemous  epithet  applied  to  our  Savioub 
was  honestly  intended  by  the  speaker  as  commendatory,  being  a  slang  phrase  often  beard 
among  a  certain  class.  A  preacher  last  autumn  said,  in  a  sermon :  '  Some  folks  come  to  Chbist. 
I  do  n^t  Jist  remember  who,  to  ax  him  Questions.  They  wanted  to  trap  him  ;  but  they  could  n't 
oome  it :  the  old  feller  was  too  smart  tor  'em  1'  Another,  proceeding  in  his  sermon  by  inter' 
rogations,  repeatedly  clinched  his  argument  by  replying:  'I  answer  in  the  negative— Fes ." 
That  this  was  not  a  mere  slip  of  the  toneue,  appeared  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 
A  thhrd  I  found  without  a  Bible,  and  gare  him  one.  Another  said,  in  a  sermon,  that '  the  Fourth 
of  July  is  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  I'  Still  another,  in  read' 
faig  the  minutes  of  his  association  to  his  people,  called  on  a  brother  to  read  the  statistics,  as  he 
was  himself  not  *var9€d  in  figures.'  The  figures  in  question  expressed  a  number  leas  than  one 
hundred  1' 

Let  us  pass,  gentlemen'Objectors,  and  attack  <  The  Home  Missionary'  religious 
Magazine.  ...  It  is  quite  sufficient,  to  those  who  *  know  the  parties,'  to  mention 
this  simple  fact :  young  Sanderson,  formeriy  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  *  this  ilk,'  has 
opened  '  The  College  Hotel'  corner  of  Murray  and  Church -streets,  Columbia  Col- 
lege Park  ;  fitted  it  up  in  the  most  recherche  style  from  top  to  bottom ;  parlor,  cham* 

ber,  kitchen,  cellar,  all  complete ;  and  with  a  cuisine But  *  it 's  no  use  talking:* 

go  there  once,  with  a  party  or  otherwise,  and  *  rise,  and  report  progress*  to  us  after 
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breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper ;  or  lodge  one  night  in  his  cool,  airy  chambers,  and  yoa 
will  be  *  qualified  to  be  spoken  to  on  this  subject'  .  .  .  Wc  should  be  sorry  to  give 
expremion  to  a  word  which  might  check  the  literary  aspiratioas  of  a  young  peiaoii 

*  anxious  to  excel  in  yerse  ;'  but  we  must  say  to  the  juTenile  writer  of  the  sonnets  to 

*  Milton'  and  '  John  Quinct  Adams,'  that  they  are  both  defectire.  The  Imes  from 
the  first-named  which  follow  are  all  that  can  *  pass  muster :' 

*  Milton  I  two  hundred  years  have  left  their  mould 
Upon  the  atone  that  marks  thy  grave,  and  yet 
Methinka  I  hear  thy  voice.    On  I  never  let 
Its  music  leave  me  till  my  heart  grow  cold, 
*  And  I  with  thee  be  gathered  to  the  fold 

Of  the  Great  Shepherd.    Then  will  I  forget 
Its  melody  of  earth,  when  I  can  set 
Me  down  beside  thy  spirit  there,  and  hold 
Unequal  interchange  of  thought  with  thee.' 

As  our  Bunkum  contemporary  would  say,  we  <  dono  when'  we  have  laughed  so 
heartily  as  at  the  following  description  of  an  Irish  duel.  A  blustering  bully,  who  had 
killed  <  on  the  field  of  honor'  a  dozen  men,  challenged  a  good-natured  person  named 
FooKS,  a  general  favorite,  to  a  deadly  encounter.  His  *  cartel'  was  accepted ;  and 
against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  all  his  friends,  who  saw  only  certain  death  be- 
fore him,  FooKs  appeared  upon  the  ground  at  the  time  appointed,  having,  as  the 
challenged  party,  chosen  his  own  weapon: 

'  Pnxci8Xx,T  at  twelve  o'clock  his  antagonist  appeared  on  the  field,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
blood  horse :  a  dagger  was  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  he  brandished  an  enormous  two^ged  sword 
in  his  hand.  He  cast  a  scornful  clance  around,  and  not  seeing  his  opponent,  exclaimed,  wiUi- 
out  addressing  any  one  in  particular,  *  I  thought  the  cowardly  tool  would  be  afraid  to  meet  me ; 
but  if  he  sneaks  away,  perhaps  one  of  his  fiiends  (with  a  sarcastic  emphasis)  will  take  his 
place.' 

'Here  he  comes  himself  t'  ^ried  aboy,  throwing  up  his  hat,  and  a  general  cheer  announced 
the  approach  of  Fooxs. 

'  He  advanced  rapidly,  mounted  on  a  Kerry  pony  of  so  diminutive  a  size  that  its  rider's  feet 
were  but  litte  raisea  above  the  ground.  He  was  completely  enveloped  in  an  ample  crimson 
dressing-gown,  which  waved  ^d  flaunted  in  the  breeze  after  a  singular  fashion.  In  his  right 
hand  he  bore  something  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  verr  long  lance ;  but  which,  havmg 
both  extremeties  covered  by  the  extended  folds  of  the  dressing-gown,  was  not  as  yet  clearly 
visible.  With  his  left  hand  he  shook  the  bridle,  and  urged  his  tiny  steed  toward  the  spot 
where  stood  his  astonished  adversary. 

*  Whatever  the  latter  sentleman  may  have  thought  of  Mr.  Fooxs'  costume,  his  mettled  hone 
seemed  to  have  formed  his  own  private  opinion  oa  the  subject ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  gaudy 
dressing-gown  flaunt  beneath  his  eyes,  than  he  started,  shied,  and  began  to  prance  in  a  manner 
which  caused  his  rider  to  exclaim,  with  an  expletive  too  forcible  for  transciiption,  '  What's  tb» 
meaning  of  this  bufibonery  f    Come  on,  and  meet  me  like  a  man  I' 

'  Always  hmppj  to  oblige  a  friend,'  said  Mr.  Fooxs ;  and  suddenlv  throwing  back  the  offen- 
sive garment,  he  raised  his  weapon,  and  shook  it  full  in  the  face  ol  his  adversary.  It  was  a  long 
slender  pole,  having  at  one  end  a  distended  bladder  containing  aome  dried  peas.  A  fearfxU  thing 
it  looked  in  the  eyes  of  Highflyer ;  and  so  appalling  to  his  ears  was  the  rattling  noise  it  madsb 
that  despite  the  furious  efforts  of  his  master,  he  fairly  bolted ;  turned  tail,  and  galloped  at  full 
■peed  across  the  common.  After  him  rode  Fooxs,  shaking  his  rattle  and  snouting, '  Come 
4>ack,  ye  spalpeen,  come  back  1  'tis  a  shame  for  you,  man,  to  be  afraid  of  a  dresnng^gown 
andachUd'srattlel' 

*  But  faster  and  faster  flew  the  affrighted  horse,  bearing  his  enraged  master  beyond  the  aonad 
of  the  inextinguishable  laughter  which  hailed  his  defeat  and  the  bloodless  triumph  of  Fooxs. 
The  bully  had  not  the  courage  to  return  to  the  country  and  brave  the  merciless  ridicule  which 
awaited  him.  He  disposed  of  his  property,  and  retired  to  England,  where  he  was  compiled 
to  live  in  peace,  as  his  neighbors  soon  learned  to  appreciate  him,  and  declined  to  indxUge  his 
propensity  for  fighting.  Yet  the  few  person*  who  continued  to  associate  with  him  were  often 
puzzled  to  account  tor  the  transport  of  rage  which  possessed  him  whenever  the  slightest 
allusion  happened  to  be  made  in  his  presence  to  dried  peas,  Kerry  ponies,  or  crimson  drcNMing' 
gowns  r  9 

Bv-the-by,  what  a  striking  illustration  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  courage  involved  in 
the  'duello'  was  the  incident  of  the  two  young  negro  bloods  who  the  other  day  in 
Philadelphia  arranged  to  lock  themselves  in  a  room,  armed  with  bowie-knives,  and  to 
make  no  out-cry  until  one  or  both  were  hacked  to  pieces !  .  .  .  Oua  steamers  are 
educating  practical  physicians.    The  cholera  has  evoked  true  medical  scieneey  and 
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developed  its  beet  effects.  Mr.  Benedict,  of  the  *  Troy,'  should  have  his  parchment 
at  once,  and  so  should  Second -captain  Patterson  of  the  *  Erie ;'  for  both  have  more 
than  once  earned  their  *  degree*  the  past  season  by  timely  and  efficient  medical  aid, 
without  which  their  involuntary  patients  must  inevitably  have  perished.  Good  medical 
attendance  and  kind  nursing  combined,  and  all  *  afloat,'  are  blessings  which  supply  a 
hitherto  very  important  desideratum  in  our  river-steamers.  .  .  .  We  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Martin,  son  of  the  eminent  illustrator  of  Milton,  is  winning  all 
suffinges  in  Providence,  (Rhode-Island,)  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  portraits 
of  children.  .  .  .  There  is  to  our  conception  scarcely  any  thing  more  touching  than  the 
relations  which,  in  our  older  families,  exist  between  aged  servants  and  their  masttera  or 
mistresses.  They  grow  up  together ;  the  interests,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  of  the  one 
become  those  of  the  other ;  and  when  death  comes,  which  comes  alike  to  high  and 
low,  there  are  ties  severed  than  which  few  are  closer  or  more  holy.  In  a  recent  plea- 
sant visit  at  one  of  the  old  palatial  manor-houses  on  the  Hudson  —  memorable,  beside 
many  other  things,  for  the  great  men  of  our  country  who  have  made  it  the  place  of 
their  sojourn  while  yet  its  honored  founders  were  alive  to  welcome  them  with  true 
old-time  hospitality  —  we  accompanied  our  accomplished  hostess  to  the  family  burial 
ground,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  varied  and  charming  landscapes  to  be  found  on 
our  glorious  river.  Amidst  the  white  marble  monuments  that  mark  the  last  resting 
places  of  those  whom  the  country  had  delighted  to  honor  in  her  darkest  days,  there 
arose  a  plain  white  slab,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

'TO      TnX      liaiCOBT      OT 

Naius  38unus, 

Who  died  April  eighth,  1849,  in  the  forty -nhith  year  of  her  age. 
A   FAITHFUL    NURSE  :    A   TRUE   FRIEND  :    AN    HUMBLE    CHRISTIAN. 

In  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude, 

THIS     MONUMEN  T 

18     anXOTXD    BT 

CATHARINE  E.  VAN  CORTLANDT    AND   HEU  CHILDREN.' 

•  Not  with  eye-service,  but  in  singleneaa  of  heart,  fearing  God.' 

'  Blesaed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Loan;  For  they  rc«t  from  their  labors.' 

One  after  another  the  tears  of  a  true  mourner  coursed  down  that  mother*s  cheek, 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  newly -erected  stone,  and  called  up  in  long  review  the  watch* 
fill  attention,  the  meek  and  silent  assiduity,  the  sincere  and  unwavering  affection,  of 
that '  good  and  faithful  servant,'  and  especially  of  her  devotion  to  one  dear  little  boy,  an 
invalid  from  his  birth,  whom  she  had  watched  over  for  years  with  all  a  mother's  ten-' 
deniess  and  scarcely  less  than  all  a  mother's  heart  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve in  these  pages  a  record  of  the  worth  of  an  humble  colored  servant,  whose  virtues 
could  call  forth  the  warmest  gratitude  of  an  eminently  affectionate  heart  .  .  .  Ouk 
esteemed  contemporary,  Mr.  Hiram  Fuller,  of  the  *  Evening  Mirror,*  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  the  office  of  *  Naval  Store-Keeper'  at  the  Navy  Tard» 
Brooklyn,  '^his  valuable  and  important  station  was  unsolicited,  but  it  is  a  deserved 
tribute  from  the  national  chief  magistrate  to  one  who  had  exerted  himself,  without 
fee  or  hope  of  reward,  in  the  columns  of  his  popular  journal,  to  extend  the  principlee 
and  enhance  the  honors  of  Gen.  Taylor.  Mr.  Fuller  has  already,  in  his  new  voca- 
tion, won  the  reputation  of  an  efficient  and  faithful  public  officer.  .  .  .  The  favora  of 
pablishera  and  private  correspondents  will  receive  due  attention  in  our  next  number. 
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▲     WOUND-UP     TALE     OF     AN     UNKNOWN     QUANTITY. 


After  scrutinizing  tho  neighborhood  sharply,  that  abominable  old 
settler,  whose  character  we  took  occasion  to  discuss  in  our  last  chap- 
ter, called  out :  •  Come  forth,  ye  children  of  Night ! — the  coast  is  clear. 
Be  bold,  ye  myrmidons  !  ye  eagles  of  Acheron  !* 

At  this,  fourteen  diabolical  troopers,  mounted  on  coal-black  steeds, 
wild  storming  colts  with  wings,  caught  on  the  Stygian  bottoms^  issued 
from  the  obscurity,  revolving  designs  within  their  breasts,  compared 
with  which  the  smoke  of  a  coal-pit  is  celestial.  Their  malevolent 
leader,  z,  scanned  them  a  moment  with  much  satisfaction;  then, 
waving  his  hand,  i^wav  they  tore,  bending  forward,  and  skimming 
the  ground  like  night-hawks.  Away  they  sped,  and,  scoundrels  as 
they  were,  it  was  nevertheless  a  rare  sight  to  see  them  sail  across 
the  country  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  for  an'  hundred  leagues, 
swifter  than  swallows ;  only  swerving  as  some  encampment  of  the 
frontier  guards  glimmered  in  the  glens ;  then,  as  a  dark  pile  of 
mountains  rose  before  them,  they  inclined  toward  the  ocean,  as  it  lay 
off  in  the  north-east  without  a  ripple.  On  this  they  dashed,  and*you 
might  mark  their  track  for  miles  by  the  glistening  of  the  waters 
where  the  horse-hoofs  touched,  or  the  edge  of  their  wings,  straight 
as  the  line  of  a  rail-road.  The  admiral  of  the  realm  happened  to 
be  cruising  on  those  seas  with  a  four-decker ;  but  old  z,  fearing  no 
such  huge,  clumsy,  lumber-stack,  whistled  with  his  satellites  under 
its  very  stem,  as  it  lay  silently  on  the  sea.  The  admiral,  though, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ropes  and  other  articles  manufactured 
from  hemp,  and  knew  in  a  minute  that  those  were  no  bumble-bees 
or  wild-fowl ;  so  he  let  off  his  big  guns,  little  guns,  bomb-shells  and 
muskets,  and  run  all  his  spare  lanterns  up  to  the  mast-head.  The 
Symbol  of  Darkness  by  this  time  was  leagues  away,  and  chuckled 
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down  to  hb  fifth  rib  to  hear  the  spiteful  old  salt  burning  hb  powder 
and  lamp-oil  so  abundantly.  But  if  he  had  looked  behind,  he  would 
have  become  aware  that  hb  joke  on  the  admiral  was  likely  to  be  a 
serious  matter,  for  the  alarm  was  communicated  to  the  frontier- 
guards;  rockets  were  shootin?  up  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
marches ;  yea,  the  whole  land  behind  him  was  alive  with  an  army 
wide  awake  to  lay  hands  on  him  at  his  return.  But  the  atrocious  old 
fellow  who  was  unconsciously  the  object  of  so  much  kind  considera* 
tion  had  meanwhile  turned  a  tall  promontory.  Any  body  but  those 
malevolent  troopers  would  have  halted  with  amazement.  Upon  a 
mountain  not  very  distant  was  the  habitation  of  the  Grand  Q,uadra^ 
tic,  blazing  with  splendor,  like  the  palace  of  Lucifer.  The  illumi- 
nated amphitheatres,  the  prisms  filled  with  many-colored  light,  the 
yellow  cylinders,  the  silver  cones,  the  purple  globes  and  the  ever- 
changing  hembpheres,  made  a  confusion  of  magnificence  which 
would  have  stunned  those  wild  sons  of  Night,  were  it  not  that  all 
sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  had  been  destroyed  in  them  by 
their  depraved  propensities.  So  they  scudded  across  the  bay,  over 
the  plain,  and  ascenaed  the  long  dike  without  meeting  a  single  sentry. 
The  Symbol  then  concealed  his  followers  under  a  bridge  which 
crossed  a  chasm  between  the  dyke  and  the  mountain,  and  bidding 
them  to  *  keep  dark,'  (no  difficult  thing,  considering  the  atrocity  of 
their  natures  and  the  obscurity  of  the  night,)  he  dbguised  himself  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Light  Tangents,  a  corps  which  patrolled  the  fron- 
tier, and  entered  the  great  hall 

I  was  petrified  !  In  ten  minutes  this  arch -renegade  had  quizzed 
the  ^ublimest  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  in  fifteen  he  made  a  fool  of 
the  Lord  Coefficient,  and  just  as  the  twentieth  was  fulfilled  he  stood, 
with  audacity  altogether  disgusting,  before  the  imperial  throne  and 
the  potentate  who  sat  upon  it.  The  latter,  seeing  a  young  Tangent, 
apparently  just  from  the  frontiers,  waiting  with  much  humility  before 
him.  spoke  in  his  usual  four-story  rhetoric  to  the  following  eflfect  : 

*  What  tidings  bringst  thou.  Vigil,  swift  of  steed,  from  the  troubled 
marches  of  our  slumbering  realm  1  Doth  that  stiff-necked  traitor, 
whose  base  plots  have  oft  disturbed  the  Atlantic  of  our  sleep,  and 
scared  the  tremulous  dreams  with  vague  uproar,  yet  tempt  the 
swollen  billows  of  our  wrath  V 

The  insidious  scamp  who  was  thus  addressed  then  actually  span 
offf  with  an  air  of  modest  confusion,  a  yam  which  was  not  only  cha- 
racterized by  an  utter  dbregard  of  truth,  but  which  involved  contra- 
dictions so  glaring,  that  at  any  other  time  they  would  have  been 
fatal.  Unfortunately  it  happened  that  the  Bench  of  Seers  (their 
mathematical  sense  is  so  acute,  that  a  sophism  or  contradiction  affects 
them  as  a  discord  does  a  musician,)  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
wild,  possibly  from  the  effect  of  certain  goblets  which  •  prevailed* 
around  the  throne ;  (hb  majesty  too  was  a  little  more  magnificent 
than  usual,  and  the  First  Fluxion  was  talking  thick;)  so  the  wilder 
these  reverend  old  gentlemen  felt,  the  more  prophetic  they  looked, 
till  you  would  have  supposed  them  a  grand  jury.  One  of  them, 
though,  was  inclined  to  be  boisterous,  and  was  quite  facetious  about 
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the  *  Pons  Asinonim.'  Old  z  thus  escaped  undetected.  He  now 
ranged  deliberately  through  the  vast  jyiilding.  Mirth  was  at  its 
height ;  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  dancers  whirled  through  the  amphi- 
theatres, while  the  noise  of  horns,  viols  and  organs  resounded  from 
each  lofty  cone.  In  the  banquetting-halls  the  tables  were  crowded 
with  revellers  elevated  to  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees 
Fahrenheit ;  and  when  old  z,  with  unbounded  effrontery,  stood  up 
in  a  chair  of  state  at  the  head  of  the  great  dining-room,  the  late  oc- 
cupant of  which  had  just  fallen,  overpowered  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  station,  and  afler  a  few  remarks  of  an  incendiary  diaracter, 
drank  to  '  the  confusion  of  all  rebels,  and  to  the  especial  confusion, 
discomfort  and  annihilation  of  the  Black  Rat  of  the  Frontiers/  (one 
of  his  own  honorary  titles,)  the  house  fairly  cracked  with  applause. 
Fluxions,  Signs  ana  Exponents  pounded  the  mahoganv  so  mightily, 
and  cheered  so  vehemently,  that  every  other  tumult  m  the  palace 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  the  clerical  Surds,  who  had  been  rather 
relaxing  ever  since  they  sat  down  to  tBe  good  cheer,  two  hours  be- 
fore, sprang  upon  the  tables  and  roared  like  bulls  of  Bashan  on  the 
verge  of  insanity. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  this  abandoned  wretch  through  all 
his  crooked  ways ;  the  details  of  his  operations  are  too  shocking  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  and  discriminatine  public.  I  will  not 
disclose  the  dastardly  machinations,  the  profound  plots  and  the  per- 
fidious suggestions  by  which  he  enticed  several  ladies  of  quality  and 
virtuous  education  to  the  ravine  where  his  troopers  lay  hid,  who  tied 
them  up  in  bunches,  (hands  hitched  .to  feet,)  coupled  and  slung  them 
over  their  horses  with  as  little  compunction  as  ir  they  had  been  sad- 
dle-bags. But  the  remorselessness  with  which,  last  of  all,  he  con* 
ducted  thither  the  ethereal  y,  was  really  appalling.  This  radiant 
being  he  found  leaning,  '  like  a  star,  apait,'  against  a  lofty  cylinder 
which  overlooked  the  ocean,  meditating  a  sonnet  conceniing  the 
'  monsters  of  the  briny  deep.  His  tactics  were  marked  with  consum- 
mate duplicity.  He  accosted  her  in  the  language  of  a  young  man 
haunted  by  the  *  Everlasting  Nay  ;'  then,  as  he  saw  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  that  spiritual  creature  were  ai-oused,  by  quoting  a  sentence 
firom  Gloethe  which  could  not  be  sounded  with  a  lead  and  line,  and 
by  professing  to  be  partial  to  '  baphometic  fire-baptism,'  he  quite 
stole  her  heart.  But  we  can't  dwell  on  these  painful  details.  Once 
at  the  bridge,  the  old  rebel  threw  off  his  disguise,  called  up  his  satel- 
lites, tossed  the  frightened  y  on  his  horse,  and  springing  on  himself, 
gave  a  yell  which  rang  through  the  palace  with  startling  effect.  The 
revellers  were  instantly  sobered,  and  the  dragoons  of  the  guard,  sud- 
denly awakened,  galloped  furiously  down  the  dyke  to  the  plain  coun- 
try, and  scoured  the  neighborhood  just  about  as  you  would  expect 
to  see  men  scared  out  of  their  sleep  and  only  knowing  ih^t  something 
was  wrong ;  keeling  each  other  into  the  ditches,  cracking  their  car- 
bines at  every  sheep,  and  flying  around  like  bats  at  noon.  As  for 
the  Grand  (Quadratic,  he  was  in  a  high  fury,  and  swore  by  the  Bino- 
mial Theorem  that  he  would  utterly  eliminate  the  Symbol  who  had 
offered  him  such  an  indignity,  and  all  (Quantities,  known  or  unknown, 
in  any  manner  abettmg  him  or  offering  '  aid  and  comfort' 
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The  Symbol  and  his  troopers  went  down  to  the  sea-shore  with 
exultation,  and  riding  across  the  bay,  disappeared  in  the  shadow 
of  certain  precipices,  which  were  piled  out  into  the  ocean  for  manr 
leagues.  Now  when  they  moved  slowly  along  under  the  awful  dark 
cli&  and  war-scarred  promontories,  and  when  they  sometimes  heard 
whining  phantoms  in  the  caves  singing  faintly  on  a  minor  key,  and 
sometimes  caught  a  discordant  stanza  from  inner  basaltic  saloons, 
where  leather-lunged  Tritons  and  furious  journeymen  of  Valcau 
were  making  night  hideous,  one  of  these  brigands,  whose  name  was 
Ybbl,  beholding  Ophiucus  and  the  planets  above,  the  smooth  ocean 
below,  and  the  luminous  castle  on  the  mountains,  broke  forth  mto  a 
psalm  which  the  infernal  raflmen  sing  when  steering  down  the  chan- 
nels of  Furiphlegethon.  All  lifted  up  their  voices  in  the  chorus ;  a 
strange  and  appalling  ululatus.  The  moral  lunatic,  who  had  a  kind 
of  trap-rock  music  in  his  otherwise  altogether  felonious  soul,  de- 
scended with  a  couple  of  hoarse  dragoons  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
clef,  and  ground  a  steady,  rolling  bass,  like  under-ground  thunder; 
others  ascended  spirally  to  the  dizzy  leger  lines  above  the  staff,  and 
lost  themselves  in  the  regions  above ;  while  the  rest  of  the  corps 
rambled  through  the  chromatic  scale ;  now  carelessly,  with  disgrace- 
ful discords ;  now  grandly,  like  kings  in  chariots;  now  fiercely,  like 
horsemen  in  battle,  with  spears  and  trumpets. 

Thus  passing  under  the  precipices,  to  the  great  wonder  of  marine 
deities,  they  halted  at  the  outward  cliffs,  where  the  Symbol  surveyed 
the  visible  heavens  and  expressed  the  result  of  his  observations  as 
follows  : 

*  Time  weareth  on,  ye  brindled  burglars  !  Now  the  clock- tower 
of  the  Pole  strikes  two ;  guns  ai*e  firing  in  the  eastern  fort,  to  rouse 
the  dreaming  cavaliers  of  Daybreak ;  the  stars  wink  mischief; 
therefore,  ye  diaboli,  buzz  like  the  lightning-bugs  of  Erebus  1'  The* 
burglar  then  whispered  some  smoking  syllable  into  the  ear  of  Pyri- 
broskon,  the  Stygian  steed,  and  off  the  squadron  flew  over  the  ocean, 
on  a  line  that  seemed  to  have  been  staked  out  by  an  aquatic  civil 
engineer.  You  might  have  seen  them  for  miles,  for  their  cattle  were 
provided  with  firefly  wings,  flashing  incessantly. 

Lights  glimmered  in  the  horizon.  The  monomaniac  gprinned 
amiably.  There  lay  the  four-decker,  black  and  motionless,  a  huge 
timber  dragon ;  the  lighted  port-holes  were  like  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  wink.  Again  the  old  admiral  heard  an  infernal  hum  over  the 
waters,  fiery  wings  sparkled  by,  and  three-score  hoofs,  like  skipping 
shot,  went  spattering  under  his  bows. 

*  Fire  !  fire  !  fire  !  — up  with  your  signals  !'  shouted  the  mariner, 
and  straightway  the  vessel  was  *  wrenched  with  a  wofiil  agony ;'  all 
the  batteries  spouted  flame  and  thunder  for  a  space  of  time,  lanterns 
ran  up  to  the  mast-head  on  cords,  like  spiders,  and  then  the  monster 
relapsed  into  sluggishness  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  merely  yawned, 
cracked  its  joints,  and  gone  to  sleep  again. 

Now  signal  fires  were  kindled  on  the  mountains,  rockets  shot  up 
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from  the  plains,  sharp  streaks,  like  electric  sparks,  leaped  from  point 
to  point,  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  far  away  to  the  wild  frontiers  of  the 
North,  and  captains  galloped  along  the  sea-shore,  just  ahead,  with 
torches,  making  unnecessary  noise.  '  Now  fly  like  hawks  !'  said  the 
Symbol,  and  he  sprang  to  the  land  with  his  followers.  A  regiment 
made  at  him  from  the  shadow  of  a  bluff.  '  Down  with  the  Black 
Rat  I  down  with  him !'  '  Knock  him  on  the  head  !'  '  Break  open 
his  brain-kettle  V  *  Pray,  gentlemen,'  (by  the  surgeon,  probably ; 
he  was  a  phrenologist,)  'pray  have  the  goodness  not  to  injure  the 
skull.*  '  Yes,  we '11  handle  it  soft !  Give  me  another  axe  !'  These, 
and  other  intimations  of  an  intention  to  make  a  '  subject'  of  him, 
greeted  the  ears  of  old  z.  For  an  instant  that  moral  catastrophe 
was  uncertain  whether  the  wheel  was  broken  at  the  cistern  or  not ; 
for  sabres,  pole- axes,  and  other  cutlei-y  flourished  around  his  head 
in  a  most  disagreeable  manner ;  but  the  gallant  Pyribroskon  bounded 
by  like  a  nor'-wester.  One  trooper  bit  the. dust;  to  wit,  Zygzerinn 
the  Sulphureous,  a  sweet  babe,  seven  feet  high,  and  brindled ;  the 
rest  escaped  unwhittled. 

Now  began  a  rat-hunt  most  odd,  most  tall.  From  every  glen,  grove 
and  encampment,  the  enemy  poured  foith  flambeaux,  blowing  boms 
incoherently.  The  freebootera  found  it  necessary  to  drop  their  ladies, 
who  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  with  nerves  very  much  un- 
settled ;  but  the  Symbol  whose  rascality  rose  to  heroism  with  the 
danger,  held  on  to  the  unfortunate  y,  and  rode  furiously  ahead.  On 
came  the  pursuers,  Tangents-Cotangents,  in  fact  the  whole  Traverse 
Table,  and  appendix  of  '  Flint's  Surveying,'  with  sabres  glancing 
hungrily,  with  axes  whirling  carniverously,  while  their  ten  thousand 
torches  were  a  signal  to  each  hunter  afar.  *  Your  bows,  my  infants,' 
said  the  rebel.  Thereupon  his  ferruginous  troopers  drew  their  iron 
bows,  bending  forward,  and  kept  a  stream  of  arrows  flying  over  their 
horses'  heads.  This  cleared  the  path  of  stragglers  effectually  ;  for 
the  victim  saw  only  a  streak  of  fire  in  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  was 
burnt  up  with  lightning.  On,  thou  most  rediculus  mus !  on,  ye  eagles 
of  Acheron,  the  stream  of  torches  is  swelling  incessantly,  bom -quavers 
ascend  more  tumultuously  to  the  stars  ;  but  a  little  farther  and  the 
outer  blackness  looms  up,  friendly  to  diaboli ;  scamper,  ye  mice  of 
Erebus ! 

'  Ha !  ha !  you  million  kittens !'  screamed  the  black  rat  triunoph- 
antly,  and  made  use  of  several  very  vulgar  feline  metaphors.  The 
dragoons  grew  presumptuous  and  shot  a  sheaf  of  arrows  toward  the 
constellations,  and  the  Stygian  steeds  tossed  high  their  beautiful  tiger- 
heads.  Then^  to  their  dismay,  ten  thousand  enemies  leaped  up  from 
ambush  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  like  the  east  wind  rush- 
ing from  the  east,  and  the  west  wind  rushing  from  the  west,  ten  thou- 
sand more  came  down  on  the  right  hand,  ten  thousand  on  the  lefl. 
*  Wheel  about,  quick,  ye  hawks ! '  said  the  rebel,  and  with  four  of  his 
satellites,  barely  slipped  from  the  focus  of  the  whirlwind.  Nine  out- 
laws brained  with  axes,  and  nine  sharp-fanged  steeds  were  trodden 
to  the  dust.  Of  the  whole  eighteen  there  did  not  remain  three  bas- 
kets full 
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'  Now  again,  old  crow,  for  the  sea  shore.'  The  riot  of  the  enemy 
grew  fiercer.  *  Down  with  the  black  rat,  down  the  old  animalculum  !' 
was  the  cry,  and  the  mob  again  went  sailing  across  the  country,  fuli- 
ginous with  torches. 

But  by  this  time  the  spies  of  night  came  skulking  in  from  the  east, 
and  the  vanguard  cavaliers  of  Day-break  saluted  grallantly  the  fidr 
morning  star.  Straightway  certain  sulky  ghosts  bestirred  themselves 
to  break  up  the  camp  of  Darkness,  and  hurried  off  the  baggage  trains 
toward  the  west  with  the  trumpery  of  the  sable  queen's  pavilion. 
Our  gay  old  auail  began  to  be  anxious,  knowing  that  at  the  first  touch 
of  sun-light  the  winged  steeds  of  Styx  would  be  turned  to  flies,  and 
then  '  thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster ;'  beside,  day  was  obnoxious  to 
his  followers,  as  for  himself,  being  amphibious,' he  had  not  much  choice 
between  light  and  darkness,  though  he  rather  preferred  darkness.     ^ 

Bt  rapid  curving  and  various  manoeuvres,  strongly  marked  with 
the  duplicity  which  formed  a  respectable  pait  of  his  character,  this 
iBccentric  fowl  found  himself  at  last  within  ten  leagues  of  regions 
opaque ;  the  enemy  could  be  seen  in  the  horizon  trying  to  smoke 
him  out  of  a  cave,  into  which  at  least  a  thousand  declared  thev  saw 
him  take  refuge.  Looking  behind,  he  became  aware  of  one  afar  off, 
riding  on  a  steed  swifter  than  the  tornado.  *  By  the  ten  Dragons  of 
Domdaniel,  a  horse  of  the  stars  !  On,  my  leopard  ;'  and  for  once  the 
miscreant  turned  pale.  The  stranger  was  the  Unknown  Quantity. 
He  rode  (this  was  a  very  *  great'  country,)  one  of  those  meteoric  mus* 
tangs,  which  the  astronomers  often  saw  racing  in  droves  across  the 
tremendous  wilds  beyond  the  outward  planets,  sailing  with  fieiy  manes 

from  Capricomus  to  the  Void Well  done,  old  wolf!     The 

Symbol  has  plunged  from  the  rocks  into  ancient  Night.  Tremors 
agitate  the  curtains  of  Darkness,  and  thunders  roll  off  in  the  distance 
like  a  train  of  cars. 

VI. 

Phaoarithmo,  the  magician,  lived  in  a  cave  where  the  Solar  Spec- 
trum never  ventured.  This  wonderful  being  passed  his  days  m  a 
mathematical  trance ;  either  revelling  in  the  rarified  atmosphere  of 
Pure  Reason,  *  above  the  highest  flight  of  the  condor,'  or  in  the  mines 
below,  wandered  through  diamond  arched,  star-hung,  golden-gated 
labyrinths,  gamsoned  by  the  Genii,  where  mere  mortd  Professors 
groped  about  cautiously  with  lanterns,  seeing  only  dingy  iron  cellars 
that  might  contain  fire-damp.  Before  him  the  Tribes  of  Darkness 
quaked ;  at  his  glance  certain  Theories  in  high  places  shook  in  their 
shoes.  The  Grand  Quadratic  was  inaccessible,  remembering  how 
but  two  years  before  he  went  forth  in  his  chariot  with  an  imperial 
host,  and  with  every  implement,  combustible  and  destructive,  m  the 
royal  arsenals :  how  through  much  tribulation  they  reached  the  for- 
tress of  the  rebel,  cast  up  a  mound  against  it  and  opened  trenches; 
how  the  bastions  were  battered  with  forty-two  pound  formulas  and 
sixty-eight  inch  corollaries,  how  he  rained  red  hot  fractions  and  lurid 
binomials  on   the  whole  fortifications,  hurled   meteoric   diagrams 
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through  the  embrasurea,  and  burst  the  compactest  expressions  in  the 
gateway,  all  which  did  not  so  much  as  loosen  a  shingle ;  also,  how 
brain  fever  seized  the  geometers,  delirium  prevailed  in  the  ranks,  how 
the  whole  army  rolled  back  in  rout,  blinded  by  darkness,  horrified  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  there  to  be  seen  and  heard,  and  falling  by  pla- 
toons into  pits,  to  be  devoured  of  monsters,  and  finally  how  a  stupen- 
dous black  rat  visited  the  royal  slumbers  for  three  months  thereailer. 

Therefore  our  hero  made  hb  wav  to  the  mountains,  and  stated  his 
case  to  Phagarithmo  in  concise  and  elegant  language  delivered  with 
much  propriety  of  inflection.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  charms 
of  the  ethereal  captive,  introducing  several  classical  allusions,  and 
rather  bore  down  on  the  character  of  the  robber,  making  use  q£  ac- 
tionable  epithets.     The  magician  chewed  the  end  of  a  quill  and 

seemed  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  pair  of  snuffers 

'  Now  let  my  epitaph  be  written,'  said  the  Symbol,  when  he  saw  ttfe 
Cbewer  of  figures  coming  through  the  unilluminated  regions  with  a 
slate  under  his  arm,  and  the  Unknown  Quantity  bearing  a  lantern 
before  him.  He  then  ranged  through  his  dusky  den  to  mspect  the 
bolts,  muttering  a?-\-h^  —  y/px-\-c,  and  other  profane  ejaculations  too 
disgusting  to  repeat. 

The  magician  glanced  with  professional  admiration  at  the  fortress, 
but  dismay  crawled  through  the  arteries  of  each  particular  villain. 
Some  of  the  refugees  would  have  sneaked  off.  The  Rebel  whose 
blood  was  up,  swore  by  the  Ten  Dragons,  that  he  would  stick  the. 
first  mutineer  on  the  point  of  an  asymptote  and  roast  him  in  the  fur- 
nace, stirring  the  coals  at  the  same  time  with  his  weapon.  There- 
upon discipline  was  restored. 

Now,  resting  his  elbows  on  a  rock,  the  magician  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  asylum  of  the  thief,  twisting  his  fists  in  his  hair.  Silence 
pervaded  those  regions.  The  Symbol  who  was  game  throughout, 
paraded  around  the  battlements  like  a  Titan.  The  Princes  of  Dark- 
ness came  up  from  the  distant  empires  of  Demogorgon,  some  on  ele- 
pbants,  some  in  chariots  drawn  by  dragons  and  hovered  angrily 
around.  Among  them  was  one  Tenebrurges,  a  grim  pirate  from  the 
oceans  of  Erebus,  who  though  of  a  disposition  savage  and  elephan- 
tine, had  hired  the  enormous  rascal,  whom  we  are  now  besieging,  to 
kidnap  the  ethereal  y.  Just  returning  from  a  cruise,  this  brindled 
bucanier  drove  up  from  the  coast  wiSi  a  pair  of  unicorns  to  claim 
his  bride,  and  hovers  around  with  growls. 

Three  times  the  Day  God's  locomotive  rolled  down  the  steep 
western  grade  into  the  Terminus,  roofed  with  the  flaming  clouds ; 
three  times  the  stars  assembled  in  mass-meeting  on  the  plain  of  Night, 
and  fierce  Orion  harangued  the  burning  populace  with  words  re- 
sounding from  the  Poles ;  three  times  again  the  gates  of  the  eastern 
d6p6t  swung  open,  and  the  golden  engine  ran  out  upon  the  fog-em- 
bankments, rumbling  gloriously  above  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 

Phagarithmo,  the  Magician,  seized  his  pencil.  At  the  first  scratch 
of  it,  z  felt  himself  transposed  to  the  other  side  of  the  equation.  In 
two  minutes  the  outworks  melted  away,  the  little  figures  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  infinitesimals  went  up  like  thistle  tops  in  a  whirl- 
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wind.  Like  a  battering  ram  of  Demetrias  Poliorcetes,  that  resistleBS 
slate-pencil  stove  through  the  fortifications.  Vincula  barst  before  it; 
Parentheses  crumbled  Tike  sheet  iron  ;  and  when  with  a  great  crack 
like  the  falling  of  Jericho,  the  whole  fortress  fell  asunder  a  confused 
pile  of  algebraic  debris,  our  hero  sprang  forward  and  knocked  the 
properties  of  ^r  in  a  summary  manner.  .... 

This  tale  must  here  end.  The  Powers  of  Darkness  fled,  and 
Tenebrurges  the  erim  Pirate,  wheeling  his  black  unicorns,  yanished 
in  the  eternal  shades.  The  fair  y  was  hauled  out  of  the  ruins  safe 
and  sound,  and  by  royal  consent  was  afterward  united  in  a  vinculum 
with  the  gallant  x.  The  subsequent  fortunes  of  that  moral  carrica* 
ture,  the  Symbol  of  Darkness  cannot  here  be  recorded ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  they  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  every  rebellious  animalculam. 


THE       KING       FISHER. 


BT    W.    B.    O.    H08IUB. 


PoBTic  haunts  are  thine, 
Bird  of  the  snowy  raff  and  sancy  crest ! 
Flunginj^  in  streams  that  hurry  to  the  brine, 

And  lakes  of  azure  breast : 


And  by  the  mill -pond's  ed^e 
Full  oft,  when  strolling,  I  have  heard  thy  cry. 
And  marked  thee,  over  water-flag  and  sedge, 

Speed  on  thine  errand  by. 


Supported  in  mid-air. 
Above  the  river  by  thy  humming  wings, 
How  flames  thy  dance  while  trout  its  bosom  fair 

Break  into  widening  rings ! 


Amid  bright  scenes,  like  these. 
The  days  of  thy  wild  life  begin  and  end, 
Seldom  a  wanderer  from  the  dry  old  trees 

That  o'er  the  waters  bend. 


Did  not  thy  belt  of  blue 
Catch  from  the  sky-reflecting  wave  a  stam. 
And  the  white  gorget  round  thy  neck  its  hue 

From  foam-l^lls  woke  by  rain? 
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Thy  Yoiee  is  like  in  aoiind 
The  twirling;  of  a  watohman'e  ntUe  lend* 
When  grrisly  Danger  meeta  him  on  his  roond, 

Beneath  night's  leaden  clond. 


Could  not  the  brook  and  rill, 
Ever  thy  loyed  companions,  tone  thy  throat 
To  softer  utterance ;  teaching  thee  to  still 

That  hazsh,  alarum  note  7 


Thy  favorite  fishing  ground 
Is  where  dead  trees  pnake  desolate  the  strand, 
And  other  tracks  are  by  the  trapper  found 

Upon  the  yielding  sand. 


The  torrent's  angry  roar 
To  thee,  wild  creature,  is  a  sound  of  joy, 
While  keeping  vigil,  nigh  the  rocky  diore. 

Some  victim  to  destroy. 


There  with  keen,  restless  eyes 
I  have  beheld  thee  perched,  half-hid  in  spray, 
Then,  with  a  sudden  plunge,  thy  finny  prize 

Secure,  and  bear  away. 


Thine  undulating  flight 
Mimics  the  billow  in  its  rise  and  &11 ; 
Mad  rapids  are  more  pleasing  to  thy  sight 

Hian  the  grove's  leafy  hidL 


Art  thou  the  bird  of  Eld 
That  built  its  nest  upon  the  cradling  deep 
Owning  a  charm,  when  wind  and  wave  rebelled, 

To  hush  them  into  sleep? 


The  Halcyon  of  Song, 
Whose  plume  was  deemed  a  talisman  to  guard 
The  fortunate  possessor  from  all  wrong 

By  seer  and  fabling  bard  7 


I  knew  not,  but  the  Past, 
When  I  beheld  thee.  Bird,  her  &ce  unveils. 
And  back  on  busy  recollection,  fast 

Crowd  old  romantic  tales. 


"Waaow. 
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THE  TIMES  AND  POETRY  OF  CHAUCER. 


BT    A    VXW    COXTKIBtJTOB. 


There  is  an  intrinsic  merit  in  Chaucer's  works.  He  was  eqaallj 
successful  in  his  burlesque  tales  and  fais  allegories,  and  yet  he  was 
a  priest  in  Nature's  temple  and  seemed  almost  to  cast  a  new  sacred- 
ness  around  her  most  venerated  productions.  Boccacio  and  Chaucer 
did  much  to  drive  out  from  the  realm  of  poetry  the  inflated  and  ro- 
mantic style  which  prevailed  in  their  early  days  through  all  modem 
Europe.  Representatives  of  the  natural  school,  they liave  exerted 
an  influence  by  their  beautiful  and  truthful  writings  which  has  not 
even  yet  ceased  to  be  felt. 

He  who  would  learn  the  peculiar  character  of  Chaucer's  poetry 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  reading  a  Jew  of  his  works.  His  minor 
pieces  need  to  be  studied,  for  it  is  in  them  we  see  the  playfulness  of 
his  manner,  his  delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful,  his  love  of  nature, 
his  fondness  for  writing,  his  foibles  and  his  manly  virtues,  and  the 
varied  and  interesting  incidents  of  his  eventful  life. 

Before  him,  every  species  of  composition,  prose  and  verse,  had 
been  performed  by  recluse  hermits  or  ill-bred  and  uneducated  scrib- 
blers. While  science  was  *  wedded  to  immoital  verse,'  the  muse  was 
but  the  mere  slave  of  her  recondite  companion.  And  hence,  though 
we  have  a  few  specimens  of  the  labors  of  these  untrained  poetasters, 
they  are  very  much  like  the  characters  engraved  on  some  column  of 
a  half-entombed  city,  which,  while  inscribed  by  the  unremembered 
dead,  convey  to  us  little  that  can  interest  or  instruct  us  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Translations  from  the  Italian  and  French  soon  became  numerous, 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  Minot,  Langland  and  a  few  others,  who 
composed  original  works,  no  one  for  some  years  arose  to  give  a  name 
and  dignity  to  the  English  tongue.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  till 
Chaucer's  time  there  had  been  no  great  poet  to  reflect  unfading 
honor  on  his  country's  literature,  unless  we  except  Gower.  Chau- 
cer's translations  were  numerous,  and  they  did  much  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  march  of  literature.  While  they  did  this  for  the  lan- 
guage, they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  style  of  his  original 
works.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  modelled  his  poems  after  the 
Italian  and  French  poets  very  much,  still  he  was  an  original  man.  It 
is  admitted,  that  in  copying  from  Petrarch  even,  he  never  failed  to 
surpass  his  master  in  fidelity  to  nature  and  in  the  beauty  of  his 
thoughts.  Chaucer  had  read  much,  and  hence  his  learning  was  by 
some  mistaken  for  real  genius.  That  he  was  *  talented,'  is  the  most 
we  wish  to  say  of  his  natural  abilities.  If  he  may  be  accused  of  imi- 
tation, his  was  imitation  worthy  of  honor. 

To  review  all  the  productions  of  this  '  chief  poete  of  Britaine/  and 
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do  it  well,  would  demand  a  life  devoted  to  the  muses  and  a  volume 
larger  than  even  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  his  own.     We  notice  but  a  £ew. 

Engaged  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  his  country  in  early 
manhood,  employed  in  embassies  and  negotiations  till  he  had  lived 
out  half  a  century,  his  works  were  mostly  short  pieces,  yet  containing 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  came  forth  from  one  whose  instructor  was 
nature,  and  whose  study  was  the  human  soul. 

His  'House  of  Fame*  is  a  splendid  palace,  though  it  is  the '  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream.'  It  is  full  of  imagination,  abounds  in  philosophic 
truth,  stirs  our  fancy  and  conjures  up  in  us  the  feelings  we  might  ex- 
pect to  have  in  gazing  at  the  rock  of  transparent  ice  on  which  the 
castle  was  built  up.  Were  ever  the  trials  and  dangers  of  a  lover,  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  object  of  his  earnest  desires,  represented 
with  more  force  and  beauty  than  those  of  his  hero  in  the  *Romaunt  tf 
the  Rose  V  It  is  an  allegory  of  a  Rose  which  the  lover  plucks  after 
long  and  severe  struggles  to  reach  it  in  a  lovely  garden.  He  crosses 
trenches,  scales  walls,  and  breaks  through  adamantine  gat^.  Tha 
castles  which  he  enters  are  all  occupied  by  difierent  divinities,  while 
some  oppose  and  others  aid  his  progress.  The  garden  of  Love,  in 
which  grew  the  sought-for  Eose,  was  surrounded  by  walls  painted 
with  various  figures,  as  Hatred,  Avarice,  Sorrow,  Old  Age  and  Hy- 
pocrisy. Each  is  beautifully  described,  but  our  want  of  space  forbids 
our  making  extracts.  It  professes  to  be  a  translation,  but  Chaucer, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  exact  text,  wished  to  improve  its  beauty 
and  elegance.  Our  reason  why  it  will  repay  perusal  by  every  one 
who  aspires  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  our 
fathers,  is  that  in  it  he  may  -learn  what  visionary  doctrines  about  love 
were  held  by  the  provincial  poets,  and  see  the  exact  contrast  which 
Chaucer*s  views  bear  with  Plato's  metaphysical  and  quite  impracH^ 
cable  speculations  on  this  subject. 

In  his  '  Troi/us  and  Cresscide*  he  well  describes  the  hesitations  and 
delicacies  of  a  youthful,  blushing  maid,  as  when  in  the  presence  of 
her  bashful  lover,  she 

'  Opened  her  herfee,  and  told  him  her  intent.' 

See  his  power  of  pathetic  description  when  Troilus  has  unsheathed 
his  sword,  to  plunge  it  to  his  heart.     Cresseide  spies  the  weapon, 

*  Ahd  gvre  him  in  her  armet  fai^  to  fold ; 
And  said,  O  mercy,  God,  lo  whiche  a  dede, 
Alai !  how  nere  we  werin  bothd  dede  I* 

What  picture  more  in  conformity  to  truth  than  that  of  Nature's 
face  in  his  *Floure  and  Leqfe,*  and  how  beautiful  the  moral  of  the 
story  is.     The  'Flourc*  is  the  symbol  of  idleness  which 

♦  WiTHiH  a  little  apace 

Wolldn  bo  loit ;  so  simple  of  nature 
It  be,  that  it  no  grierance  may  endora. 
And  every  storme  rool  blow  it  aone  away.' 

The  Leqfe  is  the  symbol  of  Perseverance, 

*  Whose  Insty  grene  may  not  appaired  be, 
But  keepeth  her  beauty.' 
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Or  the  Floure  represents  Beauty,  fresh  and  unfading ;  and  the  Leaf, 
Gk>odnes8  in  '  immortal  green.' 

Why  Chaucer  pays  such  homage  to  the  daisy,  we  cannot  conceive ; 
but  he  dresses  it  up  like  a  master  improving  on  Nature.  But  Chau- 
cer's great  work  is  his  *  Canterbury  Tales.*  The  fruit  of  a  perif>d  of 
life  when  most  men  think  they  are  beyond  exertion,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  genius  which  England  or  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Toiling  in  public  life  till  the  age  of  sixty-three,  it 
was  not  until 

— '  His  labour  all  done  waa. 
And  he  'd  made  all  his  reckonynges,* 

as  he  tells  us  in  his  '  House  of  Fame,'  that  he  could  again  return  to 
his  own  home,  and  once  more  court  the  muse.  Cincinnatus  was 
great  when  he  left  the  field  for  the  ploueb ;  but  he  had  been  not  less 
great  if  he  had  embraced  literature  and  striven  to  do  something  fur 
posterity.  There  is,  to  us,  something  noble  in  the  act  by  which  one 
leaves  active  life  in  a  busy,  humming  world,  for  his  quiet  retreat, 
whence  he  may  diffuse,  as  from  a  central  sun,  the  radiance  of  his  own 
bright  intellect  and  glowing  heart.  Chaucer  did  not  go  back  to 
Woodstock,  the  scene  of  his  early  days,  that  he  might  live  in  ease 
and  idleness,  but  to  gather  for  himself  some  laurel  wreath,  and  not 
dishonorably. 

The  character  of  the  man  is  best  seen  in  his  Tales.  The  prologue, 
from  its  infinite  variety  of  character,  suggests  the  thought  that  it  was 
written  as  a  review  of  the  life  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Britain. 
It  is  here  we  see  his  power  of  imparting  life  and  richness  to  comic 
incidents,  and  trace  the  natural  current  of  his  thoughts  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  Behold  how  his  feelings  change  from  grief  to 
joy,  and  watch  his  soul's  efforts  to  portray  in  fidelity  to  his  perfect 
model  the  thousand  shades  of  character  which  may  be  distinguished, 
bv  one  who  reads  the  heart,  in  such  a  crowd  as  were  then  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  This  work  was  never  finished,  though  it 
occupied  the  author's  attention  many  years ;  yet  it  is  the  one  on  which 
his  fame  chiefly  rests. 

These  Tales  seem  to  be  a  tissue  of  independent  stories  artificially 
joined  together,  put  into  the  mouths  of  about  thirty  imaginary  rela- 
tors, who  in  turn  rehearse  them  for  their  common  amusement,  as  they 
journey  on  toward  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  each  agi'eeing 
to  tell  one  Tale  in  going,  and  anothier  in  returning,  on  the  condition 
that  he  who  tells  the  best  Tales  shall  be  treated  with  a  supper  at  the 
inn  in  Southwark,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  a  proposal  nrst  made 
by  the  host  when  he  promised  that  the  one 

— r- '  That  telleth  in  thia  cas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solas, 
Shall  have  a  souper  at  youre  aller  cost, 
Hero  in  this  place,  sitting  by  this  post. 
When  that  ye  comen  again  from  Canterbnry/ 

The  Prologue  brings  before  us  as  curious  a  medley  as  could  well 
be  imagined ;  personages  from  every  department  o£  middle  life ;  but 
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ODr  notice  of  tbem  must  be  brief.    A  few  sketches  must  suffice  to 
show  us  the  manner  in  which  Chaucer  handles  such  subjects : 

*  A  Knioht  ther  wu,  and  that  a  worthy  man ; 
With  him  ther  waa  hia  aone,  a  joung  Sqoier, 
A  loTer  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 

With  loekes  cmll  at  they  were  lalde  In  pretae, 

Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  waa,  I  geaae ; 

Of  hi*  stature  he  waa  of  eren  lengtho. 

And  wonderly  deliver,  and  gretd  of  strengthe. 

Ther  was  also  a'  Nonnc,  a  Prioretse, 

Hirr  orer-llppe  wiped  she  so  clcne 

That  in  hirr  cupne  was  no  ferthlng  scene 

Of  grese,  when  sne  drunken  hadde  hirr  draught. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hirr  conscience ; 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 

She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 

Canghte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde.* 

Besides,  she  had  'her  nose*  long  and  well-proportioned,  'hirr  eyen 
grey  as  glas/  and  her  other  members  equally  well  developed  : 

*  A  if  ONK  ther  was,  when  he  is  reckeles, 
la  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles,  or  rather  when 
Out  *  of  his  cloistre*  waa  held '  not  worth  an  oistre.' 
Hia  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas ; 
He  was  a  lord  full  fat.  and  in  good  pomt 
....    a  fayre  prcllat,' not 
*  Pale  as  a  forpinea  goat,  ^ 

A  fat  swan  lored  ho  beat  of  any  rost* 

*  A  Frere  ther  was  ;'  *  a  wanton  and  a  merry/  who  could  give  ab- 
solution to  the  men,  who  '  instede  of  weping  and  praiers,  would  give 
silver  to  the  pourr  freres.' 

He  was  so  good  that  even  the  man  who  '  so  hard  is  of  his  herte  he 
may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  sraerte/  could  yet  for  the  yellow 
gold  receive  from  him  a  passport  to  the  highest  heaven.  A  fine 
hit  this,  at  those  men  who  can  sell  goodness  for  dust,  and  keep  the 
ijniorant  crowd  in  subjection  to  an  assumed  and  insolent  authority. 
Chaucer  had  insight  enough  into  things  human  and  divine,  to 
know  full  well  that  a  wretch  in  priestly  robe  can  never  efface 
from  another's  soul  the  stains  of  guilt,  Uiat  Divinity  will  not  be 
mocked.  How  well  he  describes  a  priest  worthy  of  the  name ;  show- 
ing as  much  acquaintance  with  what  constitutes  a  veritable  man  of 
God,  as  even  Cowper  in  times  when  all  had  begun  to  think  and  act 
somewhat  as  men  responsible  for  deeds  of  life : 

*  Hx  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  roTerenee, 
Ne  naked  him  do  spiced  coascieDce, 

But  CaiSTBS  lore,  and  his  aposdes  twelre, 
He  taught,  but  first  be  folluwed  it  hinuelTe.* 

His  Miller  is  represented  with  a  '  herd'  "which  like  a  '  fbx'  was 
rede:' 

*  And  thereto  brode,  aa  thoug b  it  were  a  spade 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  uoae  he  hade 

A  wert,  and  thereon  atode  a  tufte  of  heres,  ' 

Rede  as  the  bristlea  of  a  sowe*s  erea.'  , 

The  Steward  or  *  Reve'  was  a  slender  colerike  man  : 

*  His  berde  was  shaTe  as  neighe  as  erer  he  ean, 
Ful  loDge  ware  his  bggns ;  and  ful  leoe 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  uo  calf  ysene.' 
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In  like  manner  he  sketches  all  the  pilgrims,  and  then  proceeds  to 
tell '  all  the  remnant  of  our  pilgrimage ;'  hut  we  cannot  lollow  them 
on  their  journey.  We  have  given  a  view  of  his  way  of  treating  sach 
a  subject,  and  must  leave  it  to  all  who  would  have  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  of  his  time,  to  read  these  tales  for  them- 
selved. 

Few  poets  have  equalled  Chaucer  in  word-painting.  In  one  bold, 
though  antiquated  expression,  he  shows  us  the  character  of  a  '  Doc- 
tour  of  Phisike.' 

'  FoK  gold  in  phlsika  i«  a  cordial, 
^  Tlierefor*  he  loved  gold  ia  special.' 

Such  are  a  few  samples  of  his  manner  of  describing  his  heroes  and 
heroines;  he  gives  an  outline  cnp-d-pie ;  uncovers  the  mind  and 
shows  us  the  very  heart.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  had  an  intellect  which 
rose  far  above  all  competition  in  its  power  of  judging  character. 
Like  him,  he  describes  the  peculiarities  of  man,  personates  all  his 
passions,  unveils  and  exhibits  to  us  the  myriad  emotions  which  strug- 
gle in  the  soul.  For  conciseness  and  energy  united,  come  to  the 
Tales  of  Chaucer.  Read  the'  history  of  Patient  Grisaldes,  and  you 
will  find  it  clolhed  with  a  pathos  which  as  far  excels  the  power  of 
Dryden  or  Johnson  to  draw  out,  as  Milton's  poetic  eloquence  sur- 
passes that  of  his  imitator,  Akenside.  He  has  deep  communings 
with  the  spirit  of  Nature  and  delineates  her  glories  with  so  much 
truth  that  all  his  pictures  are  '  gay,  animated  and  fresh.' 

He  goes  forth  at  morn  when  the  world  of  being  has  risen  from  re- 
pose, *  when  the  grass  is  irapearled  with  dew,  and  when  the  deli- 
cious scents  of  field  and  tree  and  flower  are  yet  unpolluted  by  the 
beams  of  the  flaring  sun.' 

Hb  style  of  imagery  is  striking,  gav,  variegated  and  difluse.  He 
had  a  heart  to  love  the  fine  and  tasteful ;  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 
Examine  his  works  throughout,  and  while  there  may  be  a  tale  like 
the  Reves*  or  the  Miller's,  that  is  filthy,  vulgar  and  licentious,  and 
some  sentiments  scattered  through  his  poems  of  an  exceptionable 
character,  there  yet  are  to  bo  found  inculcated  the  precepts  of  strictest 
morality  and  virtue.  True  it  is,  that  error  lives  only  by  its  combina- 
tion with  truth,  but  still  we  would  not  condemn  unceremoniously  what 
was  written  by  one  who  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  enforce  the  claims 
of  virtue,  humanity  and  religion.  He  wrote,  not  like  one  of  modem 
times,  as  if  he  had  had  premonition  of  a  destiny  of  wo  and  would  hurl 
his  curses  at  mankind,  trifle  with  the  most  sacred  associations  and 
draw  with  a  fiendish  grasp  the  innocent  and  beautiful  within  the  iron 
doors  of  hell ;  but  his  pen  was  allowed  a  wider  limit  than  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  nineteenth  century  seem,  and  rightly  too,  to  justify  in 
poetry  or  prose.  No  writer  has  ever  exhibited  such  a  variety  of  talent 
as  Chaucer.  If  he  soared  not  with  Homer  and  Dantu  to  the  heights 
of  human  thought ;  regions  on  which  none  but  the  imaginative  soul 
of  the  great  poet  ever  gaze  ;  if  he  launched  not  forth  his  lightnings 
and  woke  up  the  deep-toned  thunder  of  his  wrath  at  human  infamy 
and  ^uilt,  like  some  or  his  successors  ;  he  yet  has  the  immoital  honor 
of  giving  a  name  to  English  poetry,  and  cannot  die.     His  Canterbury 
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Tales  need  study,  and  they  well  repay  one  for  his  efforts  to  understand 
the  language  of  his  time.  The  production  of  a  well-developed  in- 
tellect, like  Paradise  Lost,  these  Tales  are  a  fit  representative  of  the 
great  Chaucer ;  the  result  of  a  determioation  to  give  form  and  sta- 
bility to  the  English  language ;  a  work  wrought  out  of  the  rough 
materials  of  a  superstitious  age ;  a  column  not  to  crumble ! 

Such  are  his  poems ;  we  read  not  far  in  them  before  we  see,  with 
D'Israeli,  the  <  bire  of  English  poetry  kindling  the  cold  ashes  of  trans- 
lation into  the  fire  of  invention  ;  from  cloudy  allegory  breaking  forth 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  loveliest  landscape- painting ;  and  from  the 
amatory  romance  eliding  into  that  vein  of  numor  and  satire  which  in 
his  old  age  poured  forth  a  new  creation.' 

We  beh6ld  him  a  philosopher,  looking  out  over  mankind ;  a  poet, 
hauntine  the  wildest  solitudes  of  Nature ;  a  transcriber  of  her  beau- 
ties and  her  glories,  a  painter  of  the  passions  and  workings  of  the 
soul.  Himself  a  man  mild  and  gentle,  his  mind  was  cheerful  and 
serene,  his  heart  a  warm  one,  his  manner  far  from  reserve  or  arro- 
gance, fond  of  convivials,  of  expensive  habits,  an  eager  and  enthusi- 
astic student  of  Nature  and  the  human  heart.  Like  Shakspeare,  in 
this  last  quality  lay  his  success.  He  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  elegance,  elevation,  perspicuity  and  harmony  of  his  versifica- 
tion ;  in  fine,  he  showed  the  lustre  and  nobleness  of  the  true  poet  in 
an  age  almost  barbarous ;  and  we  think  of  him  as  of  some  of  the 
master-spirits  who  immortalized  Greece  and  Rome,  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight.     He  pictured  life  and  true  emotion  : 

'  Ho  stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  hli  song/ 

Hence  it  is  he  merits  the  remembrance  of  a  grateful  world.  His 
defects  are  made  visible  by  the  brightness  of  his  excellence,  yet  like 
the  sun's  spots  ;  hence  we  have  passed  most  of  them  by  unheeded. 
Gower  was  indeed  a  poet,  but  a  dwarf  by  his  side.  Chaucer,  like 
a  Titan,  piles  up  his  thoughts  high  as  '  frondosum  Olympum  ;'  and 
if  he  does  not  grasp  <  the  lightnings  of  creative  Jove,  ana  speak  the 
words  that  call  spirits  and  mortals  and  worlds  into  existence,'  he  yet 
stirs  our  feelings,  and  makes  us  acknowledge  that  he  did 

'  get  the  start  of  the  mijeatio  world 

And  bear  the  palm  alone' 

right  nobly.  Be  it  that  some  want  poetry  that  will  flare  upon  them 
like  the  broad  sun  as  he  sinks  to  rest,  that  will  take  stem  hold  of  the 
soul ;  they  may  yet  admire  the  star  which  glitters  in  the  far-ofi*  vault, 
and  love  the  vine  which  creeps  up  in  beauty  as  they  pluck  its  fruit. 
The  painter's  canvass  shall  decay  and  perish,  the  sculptor's  column 
shall  lie  in  ruins,  music's  voice  shall  be  still ;  yet  the  poet  who  dips 
his  pencil  in  the  life-blood  of  the  heart  shall  bring  out  forms  and 
colors  whose  truth  and  loveliness  will  be  noticed  and  felt  wherever 
such  a  heart  may  throb.  His  ear  may  be  dull,  his  eye  glassed  and 
chill,  his  heart  cold  in  death,  but  his 

'  Reliqnes  bear  a  charmed  life. 
And  speak  tfaongh  he  be  silent/ 
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Chaucer  needs  not  the  laurels  which  he  gathered  in  militaxy  ser- 
vice to  wear  about  his  brow ;  his  cup  is  full ;  and  could  works  of 
man  purchase  exemption  from  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  guilt  of 
life,  he  surely  made  a  glorious  entrance  into  immortality.  He  tore 
no  tender  heart  asunder  and  left  it  to  bleed  in  mortal  agony  in  do- 
mestic life  ;  and  had  he  lefl.  behind  him  in  his  own  works  no  evidence 
of  resentment  and  indignation  toward  Gower,  at  one  time  his  best 
friend,  not  all  the  efforts  of  enemies  to  cover  up  his  name  and  charac- 
ter by  a  load  of  infamy  would  ever  have  served  to  make  the  heart, 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  charity  in  it,  believe  that  his  star  does 
not  shine  as  fair  as  that  of  any  hero  who  has  illumined  the  pathway 
of  mankind  through  a  world  of  darkness  and  of  guilt  Let  his  fail- 
ings  be  forgotten,  and  his  memory  be  dear  to  all  who  glory  in  speak- 
ing the  English  tongue.  If  hb  works  are  a  speck  thrown  on  infini- 
tude, they  are  yet  a  monument  in  whose  chambers  we  may  sit  and 
decipher  the  thoughts  engraved  on  its  massy  walls  by  one  of  the 
unforgotten  dead.     Praise  then  the  hero 

^—  *  who  In  times 
Dark  and  nntaiuht,  began  widi  charming  rene 
To  tame  the  rttdenesa  of  hii  nattre  land.' 


D   I   V   I   N^B        LIGHT. 


8T    3.    OZ.XMZKT. 


How  desolate  the  region  where  the  sunlight  never  falls; 
Its  darkness  how  mephitic !  how  its  gloominess  appals ! 
No  yerdure  pranks  its  bosom,  and  no  bird  of  cheerful  song, 
To  break  the  painful  silence,  doth  its  melody  prolong. 

More  gloomy  is  the  realm  where  the  seeds  of  Mind  are  sown. 
But  Ignorance  with  vices  bath  its  borders  overgrown ; 
No  flowers  of  moral  culture  there  the  balm  of  health  exhale, 
The  rank  and  deadly  nightshade  flings  its  poison  on  the  gale. 

There  cold  and  scaly  reptiles  that  by  Superstition  bred. 
Are  on  the  slime  of  Passion  in  its  fattening  freedom  fed, 
Holding  their  horrid  banquet  'neath  the  fossil  tree  of  life. 
Wage  ceaselessly  and  silently  a  self- consuming  strife. 

Then  let  the  light  be  scattered  where  the  Darkneas  now  abides, 
Which  Error  with  his  minions,  like  a  ghostly  spectre  strides  ; 
And  where  is  seen  the  barrenness  and  desolating  gloom. 
Shall  sound  the  voice  of  Gladness  and  appear  the  vernal  bloom. 

The  forms  of  angel  brightness  that  so  beautify  the  mind. 
Where  Truth  has  poured  its  lustre  and  its  jewelry  enshrined, 
Shall  people  every  realm  where  the  Passions  have  their  birth, 
And  like  her  ancient  Eden,  then,  shall  bloaiom  all  the  earth. 
A^alo,(/r.y.,)1849. 
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stanzas:  icebergs. 


MX  FmsBsmzox  a.   oabves. 


Peoud  Wmter't  adamantine  chain, 

Cofled  roond  the  Arctic  Sea, 
HiroDgfa  lapse  of  lingering  months,  in  twain 

Unlmks  eznltingly. 


Encompasring  the  Northern  Pole, 
Where  Life  had  slept  so  long. 

The  new-bom  tides  bey[in  to  roll, 
And  shoat  their  glonons  song. 


And  on  their  boisterons  surface  hnried. 
And  clustering  night  hy  day, 

To  trayerse  stately  o'er  the  world. 
The  icebeigs  braak  away. 


On  high  their  phmacles  they  rear 

Translucent' in  the  sun, 
And  deep  beneath  the  waten  steer. 

And  swiftly  journey  on. 


But  though  they  idly  float,  and  bear 
Destruction  m  their  coutm. 

Their  beauty  soon  must  disappear. 
And  yield  their  stubborn  loroe. 


Forlo!  the  solar  rays  inclme, 
And  struggling  with  the  fire. 

Summit  andbase  yet  gorgeous  riiine, 
Then  silently  expire. 


Hie  multifarious  forms  of  sm 
Hius  rankle  round  the  heart. 

And  richly  robed,  ^UMseptance  win, 
Unwilling  to  depart. 


But  when  the  light  of  Truth  awhfle 

Comes  gathering  to  its  aid, 
The  Tempter  ceases  to  beguile. 
The  phantoms  quickly  nde. 
Ntm-Imk,  Augtm  10, 1849. 
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LEAVES     FROM     AN.    AFRICAN     JOURNAL. 


BT   JOKV   CABJIOZ.Z<    Ba>VT. 

Our  host  having  taken  his  seat  on  one  of  the  carved  stools  brought 
out  here  for  our  use,  and  his  visitors  arranged  in  their  respective  placeB, 
his  ministers,  medicine-man,  keeper  of  3ie  harem,  the  bearer  of  his 
staff  of  office,  somewhat  resembling  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  carved 
rudely  on  the  handle,  and  his  messenger,  with  the  message-cane  in 
his  hand,  all  squatted  themselves  around  him,  while  another  man,  a 
butler,  or  maltre  d'hotel,  I  suppose,  brought  gin,  brandy,  French 
liqueurs,  etc.,  on  a  large  plated  tray,  or  waiter,  which,  after  a  glass  of 
water  had  been  first  handed  around,  to  keep,  as  they  say,  the  head  and 
stomach  cool  for '  palaver,'  were  offered  for  our  refreshment.  When 
all  the  glasses  were  supplied,  the  cabocere  would  rise,  and  advancing 
toward  us,  with  a  jovial  smile  and  graceful  attitude,  touch  the  elassos 
of  those  of  his  guests  who  were  nearest  where  he  stood,  with  his 
own,  as  in  France  and  on  the  continent,  and  then  all  would  drain 
them  to  the  bottom. 

On  being  informed  by  one  of  our  party  that  the  commodore  and 
some  of  our  officers  would  like  to  pay  a  visit,  did  circumstances  per- 
mit, to  the  Rine  of  Dahomey,  he  promptly  replied  that  his  master 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  us.  And  it  all,  or  even  a  small  portion, 
be  true  of  what  we  have  heard  of  this  monarch,  his  capital  and  people, 
it  would  be  a  rare  treat  indeed  to  make  the  excursion.  The  distance 
is  only  three  days' journey,  and  that  in  the  most  luxurious  of  all  styles 
of  travelling,  in  hammocks  which  the  bearers  carry  about  six  or  seven 
hours  during  the  day,  avoiding  the  heat  and  fatigue  after  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock.  The  governor  also  apologized  for  the  scantiness  and 
neglected  condition  of  his  costume,  stating  that  while  the  king  is  out 
of  his  house,  on  the  war-path,  or  otherwise,  as  he  has  been  for  the  last 
ft>rty  days,  his  official  representatives  are  not  allowed  to  change  their 
dress,  shave  or  clean  themselves,  during  such  excursion  or  foray. 
How  long  this  *  taboo'  on  the  toilet  is  to  hold,  no  one  can  imagine ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cabocere  and  his  fellow 
sufferers,  that  the  return  of  ihe  ix)ya]  absentee  may  be  speedy  and 
prosperous.  The  clay-smearing  of  their  foreheads  by  the  royal 
agents,  we  were  told,  is  a  ceremony  always  practised  upon  the  re- 
ception of  news  from  the  king,  or  at  the  mention  of  his  august  name, 
and  hence  is  it  that  *  the  sign'  must  be  pretty  frequently  displayed  on 
the  persons  of  his  slaves.  And  yet,  though  the  highest  native  digni- 
tary in  the  land  is  so  infinitely  below  the  Fetiche  king,  that,  like  the 
rest  of  his  kind,  he  is  but  an  abject,  dirt-eating  slave ;  still  as  the  nomi- 
nal representative  of  royalty  and  divinity,  a  homage,  base  and  degra- 
ding, IS  paid  him  by  his  inferiors,  which,  in  our  republican  way  of 
viewing  things,  however  odd  and  interesting,  can  bat  appear  super- 
stitious and  debasing.    Thus,  while  we  were  engaged  in  partaking 
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of  the  cabocere's  liquors,  and  interchanging  palaver,  BOine  dozen  qf 
BO  natives  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and  castine  themselves 
in  the  dust,  with  deep  prostrations,  repeated  salams,  and  clapping  of 
hands,  paid  their  k>wlj  reverence,  ana  as  suddenly  retired  from  the 
scene. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  roterview,  and  rising  from  our 
seats,  we  resumed  our  returning  route,  escorted  by  the  stately  gov- 
emor,  and  attendant  suite,  even  out  into  the  street,  where,  with  a 
hearty  grasping  of  hands,  and  the  usual  snapping  of  fingers,  we  parted 
with  Abbas,  much  pleased  and  gratified  with  our  hurried  visit,  and 
the  strange  things  we  had  witnessed. 

The  balance  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  Proceeding  to  the  French 
fort,  we  again  met  a  kind  reception,  and  rich  in  presents  and  good 
wishes,  about  two,  p.  m.,  once  more  entrusted  ourselves  to  our  luxu* 
rious  hammocks  and  trusty  bearers,  for  the  returning  passage  of  the 
dark  lagoon.  Naught  occurred  to  mar  our  return  trip,  or  detract 
from  the  pleasure,  comfort  and  safety  of  the  whole  excursion.  But 
as  the  tide  was  higher  in  the  lagoon  than  when  we  came  through  the 
previous  day,  it  would  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  delicate  nerves  to 
find  one's  self  suspended  on  the  heads  of  naked  savages,  either  feel- 
ing the  inky  water  oozing  in  beneath,  or  lifted  in  no  comfortable  or 
graceful  position  on  brawny  shoulders,  where  a  false  step,  a  slip  of 
hand  or  head,  might  spill  you  into  an  element  where  swimming  might 
be  a  thing  to  think  of,  but  not  to  practise,  and  a  filthy  strangulation 
within  the  compass  of  probable  events.  But  thanks  again  to  our  faith* 
ful  Wydahns  —  passed  the  perils  of  the  watery  Journey,  behold  us  on 
the  beach  once  more,  and  soon  transported,  sa&,  but  not  innocent  of 
a  ducking  from  the  heavy  rollers,  through,  I  might  almost  say,  a 
mountain  surf,  into  our  expectant  boat.  And  as  we  pulled  slowly  to 
the  ship,  our  good  friends  and  hosts  on  shore  spoke  for  their  kin4 
feelings  and  wishes  through  the  ready  battery,  which  roared  out  their 
loud  adieu.  Waving  hats  and  kerchiefs,  with  many  a  hearty  cheer, 
we  rendered  back  the  compliment,  and  soon  were  welcomed  back 
by  friends  and  messmates,  as  men  restored  from  some  strange  and 
perilous  adventure.  And  now  that  all  the  excitement  is  over,  and 
the  visit  paid  and  well  enjoyed,  let  us  trust  that  not  a  man  of  all  our 
party  shall  have  to  pay  with  fever  his  frolic  on  the  shore,  but  have  ad« 
ditional  cause  hereafter  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  shall  have  it 
in  his  power  to  say,  I  was  one  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  the  strange 
men  and  things  at  Wydah. 

Before  winding  up  my  day's  narration,  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  as 
said  Lander,  at  Badagry,  that '  It  is  the  custom  in  this  place,  that  when 
a  man  cannot  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  another,  he  sends  a  ser- 
vant  with  a  sword  or  cane,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  gentleman  de« 
livers  his  card  in  England .'  Instances  of  this  description  we  observed 
in  abundance,  and  the  '  message-cane'  is  as  sure  a  passport  and  pro* 
tection  as  the  signet  ring  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Legalization  or 
Visa  of  modem  times.  Again,  though  we  saw  none  of  them,  we 
were  told  that  the  cabocere  employs  a  number  of  women  as  body- 
guard and  soldiers ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
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Wydahns  bad  secured  a  Btrong  position,  and  driven  off  the  invadine 
army  of  Dahomey,  these  petticoat  warriors  redeemed  the  day,  and 
restored  victory  to  the  Dahoman  banner.  In  this  the  Wydahn  gov- 
ernor imitates  his  lord  and  master  at  Abomey ;  for,  as  we  are  informed 
by  travellers,  that  monarch  keeps  a  large  band  of  these  bold  Amazons, 
who  not  only  know  how  to  wield  the  arms  that  kill,  but  are  celebra- 
ted as  the  best  huntresses  and  most  daring  victors  over  elephants  and 
other  wild  beasts  that  the  .countTy  boasts  of.  And  when,  m  additioii 
to  all  this,  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  seen  and  know,  that  the  pre- 
sent monarch  is  a  superior  man,  for  his  kind,  rich,  powerful,  hospita^ 
ble  and  intelligent,  and  that  his  capital  and  country  are  fiill  of  strange 
and  interesting  things,  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  our  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  our  inability  to  see  and  hear  for  ourselves  paiticularly 
annoying.  Moreover,  our  respect  for  this  monarch-despot  and  di- 
vinity though  he  be,  was  increased  by  the  fact,  stated  as  such,  at  least, 
that  he  himself  disapproves  of  the  human  saci*ifices  that  are  annually 
made  to  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  custom ; 
and  though  his  palaces  and  houses  be  decorated  with  human  bones, 
and  cruelty  be  stamped  on  all  his  wars  and  forays,  he  still  only  sub- 
mits to  the  overruling  necessity  which  forces  him  to  the  perpetration 
of  things  at  which  it  would  appear,  he  protests  and  is  opposed.  A 
gentleman,  resident  at  Wydah,  who  has  made  a  trip  lately  to  the 
capital,  assured  me  of  many  of  these  facts,  and  stamps  most  of  what 
has  been  written  of  this  great  African  potentate,  as  sheer  exaggera- 
tion. He  was  received  kindly  and  politely,  found  the  country  in  good 
cultivation,  and  the  people  quiet  and  contented ;  and  is  convinced  that 
die  monarch  of  Dahomey,  must  be  indeed  rich  and  powerful  beyond 
what  is  generally  understood  and  believed.  The  Governor  Abbas, 
whom  we  visited,  is  the  representative  of  royalty,  so  far  as  the  natives 
are  concerned.  The  principal  power  and  influence  are  vested  in  the 
old  De  Sonza,  through  whom  white  traders  and  strangers  must  com- 
municate with  Abomey.  The  Governor,  in  a  word, is  the  official  agent 
of  his  lord  and  master  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  Portuguese  is 
the  man  whom  he  most  consults  and  defers  to,  and  through  whom,  as 
it  were,  the  foreign  relations  and  commercial  intercourse  go  on.  But 
when  the  old  man  dies,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  mantle  will  fall 
upon  either  of  his  children's  shoulders,  or  whether  some  other  aspirin? 
and  enterprising  stranger  shall  fill  the  vacated  place.  But  be  it  as  it 
may,  the  road  to  riches,  honors  and  emoluments  in  this  benighted 
land,  would  seem  to  be  the  slave  trade.  To  this  lucrative. business, 
industry  and  commerce  are  sacrificed,  and  it  is  a  very  doubtfiil  matter 
whether  king  or  people  can  be  perauaded  or  compelled  to  abandon 
this  shocking  trafHc,  for  more  regular  pursuits,  however  strong  the 
appeal  or  flattering  the  prospects ;  and  yet  the  profit  on  slaves  does 
not  appear  to  be  great  enough  to  justify  the  risk  and  penalty.  For 
the  blacks  cost  about  eighty  or  ninety  dollars  ahead  here,  and  bring 
only  two  hundred  and  fifly  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  Brazil.  So 
that  when  the  chances  of  being  caught  are  considered,  it  would  not 
seem  so  good  a  business  as  at  first  blush  one  might  feel  inclined  to 
infer.    Still  this  portion  of  the  world  is  the  hot-bed,  .the  fruitful  thea- 
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tre  of  the  slave  trade,  and  1  very  much  question  whether  bruisers, 
money,  force  or  cunning,  will  ever  eradicate  the  curse  or  cure  the 
evil.  So  Ion?  as  these  dealers  in  human  flesh  can  afford  to  lose  two 
out  of  five  shipments  in  running  the  gauntlet  off  the  coast ;  so  long 
as  the  returns  shall  be  more  inviting  and  enriching  than  the  slower 
and.  peaceful  occupations  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  feuds 
among  the  natives  be  perpetuated,  so  long  shall  the  market  be  well 
supplied,  and  the  pains,  risks  and  penalties  be  provoked  and  encoun- 
tered. The  demand  will  always  regulate  the  supply,  and  so  temp^ 
ing  are  the  inducements,  so  familiar  and  so  popular  tne  business  among 
these  people,  that  nothing  less  than  a  general  consent  of  civilized 
nations  to  make  it  piracy  and  affixing  immediate  and  inevitable  death 
as  a  punishment  for  all  parties  caught  in  the  act  or  privy  to  the  trade, 
or  else  by  subsidy  or  more  tempting  rewards,  securing  the  cobpera- 
dan  of  the  King  of  Dahomeyj  and  other  slave-dealing  tribes  and 
potentates,  will  ever  produce  the  desired  result,  and  rid  the  world  of 
this  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  tiaan.  Confiscation,  pecuniary 
loss,  cutting  off  and  setting  adrifl  on  the  coast,  public  condemnation, 
destroying  baraconns,  armed  cruising,  and  all  the  present  appliances 
for  punishment  and  prevention,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  little 
or  nothing  toward  effecting  the  much- to-be-desired  consummation. 
Death,  instantaneous  and  inevitable  death,  at  the  yard-arm  and  by 
hemp,  not  disgrace,  ignominy  or  loss  in  character  and  pocket,  will  do 
the  work.  Colonization,  did  climate  and  circumstances  permit,  by 
civilized  people,  might  go  far  toward  effecting  this  end,  but  nature 
and  destiny  seem  to  make  this  sun-scorched,  fever-stricken  coast,  for- 
bidden soil  to  the  white  man,  and  none  of  the  race  can  long  expect 
or  hope  to  survive  the  insidious,  deadly  effects  of  the  climate,  ana  the 
privations  of  the  horrid  exile.  If  our  own  blacks  could  line  the  coast, 
resist  the  hostility  and  incursions  of  the  native  tribes,  and  would  prove 
faithful  to  the  regenerating  mission,  much  might  possibly  be  done  in 
the  good  work  and  in  the  right  direction,  but  this  is  an  event  to  dream 
of  and  desire,  not  to  look  for  or  realize. 

Enough  have  I  heard,  seen  and  understood  to  make  me  very  de- 
sponding about  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  slave  trade  with 
the  actual  means  applied  by  England,  France  and  the  United  States 
for  that  purpose.  It  may  sound  well  in  official  reports,  make  some 
noise  in  the  public  tribunes  and  prints,  but  still  will  it  stand  forth  a 
fact  that  the  slave  trade  goes  bravely  and  profitably  on,  and  christian 
interference  is  derided  and  made  abortive.  Let  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns look  that  this  be  corrected  and  made  otherwise.* 

*  MoTB  BT  THB  AxTTHOB.  —  While  preparing  the  foregoing  pages  for  the  Kif  ickxbbocxcb,  I  wbb 
•o  atmck  with  the  following  as  confirmatory  of  the  rlews  entertained  and  expreMed  by  myielf 
on  the  subject,  that  I  deem  it  fit  and  appropriate  to  extract :  *  The  Liverpool  Times  of  the  seTenth 
of  Jnly,  contains  a  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  being  in 
contionation  of  the  inquiry  to  consider  the  best  means  which  Great  Britain  can  ailopt  for  the 
final  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is, '  that  ■  long  and  large  experi- 
ence of  attempts  to  suppress  the  slave  trado  by  a  naval  force,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  to  put 
down  that  trade  by  such  means  is  impracticable,'  and  the  report  recommends  that  '  Great 
Britain  should  be  released  from  those  treaty  engagements  in  respect  to  this  trade,  which  place 
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Tuesday,  February  8.  —  To-day  the  roadstead  does  not  look  nn 
lively  and  animated  as  yesterday.  Fqr  the  King  Fisher  and  Britter- 
mast  which  looked  in  last  night,  have  started  on  their  several  cruises, 
and  we  are  making  our  arrangements  f(»r  our  southern  trip.  Diminu- 
tive bullocks  and  goats,  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  coming  in  upon  us 
as  '  dashes'  from  Governor  Abbas  and  the  Sefiors  de  Sonza,  and  the 
ship  is  quite  a  menagerie  of  beasts  and  birds,  few  ornamental  but 
most  of  them  decidedly  useful  and  acceptable  donations,  noisy  though 
they  be,  and  decidedly  in  the  way.  Our  departure  was  postponed 
yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  M.  de  Sonza  and  his  friends  an 
opportunity  of  seem^  the  ship,  but  in  this  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment,  for  owmg  to  Senor  Antonio's  indisposition  and  the  un- 
fiivorable  state  of  the  beach^urf,  our  boat  despatched  in  the  forenoon 
for  such  of  the  gentlemen  as  wished  to  pay  us  a  visit,  returned  with 
only  Mr.  Roberts,  the  British  factor,  on  board.  He  partook  of  a  col- 
lation in  the  cabin,  and  afler  being  shown  around  the  ship^^and  enter- 
tained to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  returned  to  shore.  Soon  after  his 
departure,  about  three  p.  m.,  we  got  under  way,  and  soon  after  the 
return  of  our  boat,  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  sqtiall,  which  although 
stiff  and  irregular  enough  to  induce  us  to  shorten  sail,  and  render 
every  thine  snug,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  make  us  uncomforta- 
ble. But  before  midnight  the  sky  cleared  aeain,  and  we  are  making 
our  course  with  our  usual  comfort  and  good  luck.  We  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  this  change  for  the  better  will  be  lasting,  and  that 
our  progress  southward  will  be  prosperous  and  easy. 

As  a  remark  which  may  be  of  some  interest,  I  ought  to  state,  before 
leaving  the  subject  pf  our  visit  to  Wydah,  that  it  is  rather  a  remarka- 
ble thing,  as  showing  the  light  which  the  trade  is  looked  upon  among 
these  people,  that  not  a  few  of  the  slave-dealers  in  the  town,  and  those 
none  of  the  poorest,  were  originally  themselves  its  victims,  and  upon 
emerging  from  their  servitude  in  Brazil,  have  returned  to  their  native 
country,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  business.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soil,  of  a  red  clayish  color,  one  might  suppose  that  its  ca- 
pacity of  production  would  be  trifling,  and  so  infer  that  it  is  no  wonder 
why  slave-dealing  should  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  business ; 
but  the  earth,  unpromising  as  it  seems,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  of 
great  depth.  It  produces  abundantly  cofiTee,  the  cotton-plant,  bananas, 
oranges,  calabashes,  corn,  etc ,  and  requires  but  little  cultivation, 
nature  supplying  the  negligence  and  laziness  of  its  owners.  And 
land  is  deemed  of  such  little  value,  that  if  a  white  man  wants  it  to 

the  question  of  mnintrining  a  blockading  tqnadron  beyond  the  free  and  cxchuire  control  of 
the  Britiab  aathoritiea.  The  committep  entertain  the  hope  that  a  suppreaiion  may  be  effected 
bj  pacific  means,  the  improrement  and  cirilization  of  the  natives.' ' 

When  we  reflect  that  in  addition  to  onr  own  force  of  eighty  guns,  the  British  keep  np  on  Uie 
wott  coast  a  squadron  of  twooty-fire  sail,  at  an  annual  expense  of  at  least  three  hnndred  tboo* 
•and  poinds  sterUog,  and  the  French  government  does  somewhere  near  the  sas[ie  thing,  and  yet 
thirty  thousand  Africans  are  yearly  exported  into  slavery,  we  may  well  be  allowed,  wliile  en- 
tertaining hope,  to  express  great  misgiving  and  apprehension  as  to  the  future  state  and  effect  ef 
this  horrid  traffic. 
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build  on  or  till,  he  has  but  to  call  w^on  the  cabocere,  and  he  has  as 
much  as  he  may  need  for  the  asking,  But  though  vegetation  is  so 
prolific,  and  the  soil  so  productive,  domestic  animals  appear  to  be 
small  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  Cattle,  horses,  dogs»  goats  and 
sheep,  are  generally  on  a  very  small  scale,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
alligators,  snakes,  birds  of  prey,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  pan- 
thers, etc.,  prove  how  generous  and  liberal  is  Nature  when  untram- 
melled by  artificial  interference.  Some  few  miles  in  the  interior,  be- 
tween  Wydah  and  Abomey,  many  of  these  large  species  of  animals 
are  found  in  abundance,  and  they  are  eagerly  hunted  by  the  natives. 
Of  birds  we  saw  white  cranes^  filthy-looking  vultures,  curlews,  wild 
ducks,  flocks  of  brownish  birds  with  long  tails,  and  one  in  particular, 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  our  party,  of  a  green  color,  resembles 
our  kingfisher,  and  is  known  as  the  nour-bird.  It  is  said  that  it  either 
calls  out  regularly  every  hour,  or  that  a  fixed  time,  say  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so,  elapses  between  its  notes,  in  the  uniform  and  measured 
return  of  which  it  never  fails  or  makes  the  least  mistake.  The  cele- 
brated Wydah  bird,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  not  a  native  of  this  place, 
but  comes  from  Badagry,  further  to  the  southward  and  not  far  from 
Lagos. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  small  proportions  of  some  of  the  Wydahn 
domestic  animals,  one  of  our  officers  had  the  curiosity  to  get  the 
» measures  and  weight  of  a  cow,  bull  and  two  goats,  a  pait  of  the 
'  dashes'  from  the  cabocere  and  the  Sefiors  de  Sonza.  The  first  was 
%,ye  feet  in  length ;  girth,  four  feet  four  inches ;  height^  three  feet  three 
inches ;  the  second,  length,  four  feet  four  inches ;  girth,  three  feet 
eleven  inches  ;  height,  two  feet  nine  inches ;  average  weight  when 
dressed,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  goats  measure,  one,, 
two  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  long ;  the 
other,  two  feet  three  inches  m  length ;  height,  one  foot  eleven  inches. 

Wbonbbdat,  February  9.  —  This  morning  we  are  favored  with  a 
fine,  bright  day  and  delightful  breeze.  We  are  calculating  upon 
reaching  Lagos  either  this  evenine  or  early  on  the  morrow,  and  were 
even  induced  for  a  while  to  believe  that  we  might  stand  in  for 
Badagry  on  our  way  to  the  former  place,  and  perchance  procure 
something  strange  and  interesting  from  that  great  African  curiosity- 
shop,  so  particularly  visited  and  described  by  Lander.  But  the  breeze 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  favor  us  on  diis  occasion,  and  so  by  one 
p.  M.  we  had  altered  our  course,  and  were  soon  steering  direct  for 
Prince's  Island,  thus  bidding  an  unei:pected  adieu  to  the  coast. 

The  only  event  of  much  personal  importance  that  has  occurred 
since  our  departure  from  Wydah,  was  my  resignation  of  the  eater- 
ship.  It  being  found  that  the  arduous  duties  of  that  important  office 
interfere  with  those  I  am  expected  to  fulfil  in  the  cabin,  I  have  there- 
fore shuffled  off* '  the  honors  and  emoluments'  of  a  post  which  I  had 
occupied  for  so  brief  a  period.  But,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  relieved, 
and  nave  but  to  wish  my  successor,  the  master,  a  more  efficient, 
economical  and  satisfactory  administration  than  his  too  lenient  prede- 
cessor. 
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THE  pilot:  a  romance  of  the  ocean. 

Thk  red  mm  dropped  beneath  the  waye* 
With  aUe&t  steps  stole  dark-robed  Night, 

Our  good  ship  bent  to  the  western  wind ; 

On,  on  she  rushed,  and  far  behind 
Her  sea-foam  track  gleams  pearly  white. 

Throagh  all  that  weary,  lingering  day 
No  blessed  favoring  breeze  had  blown , 

And  not  a  ripple  marked  oar  way; 

With  heavy,  flapping  sails  we  lay 
On  the  long  sea-swell  idly  thrown. 

Bat  now  knew  we  that  port  was  near, 

For  lustily  the  look-out  cried: 
*  A  sail  ahead  !*  and  with  a  cheer. 
We  saw  the  pUot's  boat  appear, 

Like  white- winged  sea-bird,  at  our  side. 

The  pilot  was  an  ancient  man, 

Yet  wildly  brilliant  was  his  eye : 
His  face  by  the  compass-light  looked  wan. 
And  fixedly  seemed  he  to  scan 

The  wind  clouds  coursing  through  the  sky« 

I  saw  it  not,  but  many  say, 

That  o'er  his  manly  stalwart  frame, 
As  the  pale  moon,  with  feeble  light 
Pierced  the  dim  curtain  of  the  night, 

Sudden  a  fearful  shudder  came. 

And  onwfird  still  the  good  ship  danced, 

Over  the  sea  with  Ironnding  keel, 
The  white  wave-crests  in  the  moonbeams  glanced^ 
The  pilot  stObd  like  one  entranced. 

And  firmly  grasped  the  wheel. 

Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  breaker's  dash  I 
Haste !  haste  I  pale  mariners,  heave  the  lead : 

Sparkling  and  bright  the  watere  flash, 

The  line  goes  down  with  sullen  plash. 
Three  fathoms  to  the  channel's  bed. 

Why  heeds  he  not  the  warning  cry  ? 

The  deep  sea  fine  again  is  tossed, 
And  every  face  is  blanched  with  fear. 
For  well  we  know  the  reef  is  near-— 

The  reef  no  keel  hath  ever  crossed. 

The  marineri  gaze  with  wild  surprise, 

The  ship  holds  on  her  foaming  way  ; 
All,  all  around  before  our  eyes, 
The  breakers  roar  and  whirl  and  rise. 

Like  wild  beasts  eager  for  their  prey. 
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O  CmiiflT !  it  was  a  fearfal  lieht ! 

That  tempeat-beaten  lock-oound  ihore  ; 
The  lifffat-boiise  bell  from  the  jotting  height, 
Came  DoomiDg  through  the  marky  night, 

Above  the  biUow'B  awful  roar. 

The  clondB  like  evil  fpiriti  spread 

Their  wings  of  darkness  o'er  the  deep ; 
And  rushmg  on  in  foaming  chase 
Like  desert  coursers  in  the  race, 

The  wild  waves  o*er  the  ocean  sweep. 

A  mortal  fear  diilled  every  heart* 

And  all  the  deck  was  sUll  as  death  ; 
And  eyes  glared  wild  with  stem  despair ; 
To  many  mother  many  a  prayer 

Was  sent,  with  trembling  breath. 

The  sea-birds  fled,  a  timid  flock. 

Shrieking,  thev  fled  the  driving  blast ; 
Beneath  our  keel  lay  a  coral  rock. 
Grating  we  struck  with  earthquake  shock, 

The  boiling  waves  broke  o'er  us  fast 

Oft  wearied  Nature  gently  yields 

Without  a  pang  the  last  dread  strife ; 
But  fearful  is  the  thought  of  death. 
When  youth  and  strength,  with  panthig  breath, 

Cling  fast  to  every  hope  of  life. 

Right  onward  came  a  miffhty  sea, 

High  was  its  crest,  and  dazzling  white ; 
On  its  broad  bosom  ttp  rose  we, 
FVom  ruin  saved  most  wondrously. 

By  the  great  billow's  giant  might 

The  saffron  tint  of  dawning  day 

Ldt  up  the  wave  and  orient  sky ; 
The  storm-winds  ceased  their  boisterous  play, 
We  safely  made  the  harbor-bay. 

And  saw  the  city  looming  nigh. 

Where  he  had  stood  the  live-long  night. 

There  silently  the  pilot  stood ; 
We  gazed  at  him  by  Uie  waning  light ; 
We  spoke  not,  breathed  not,  for  the  sight 

Had  well  nigh  chilled  our  very  bloo£ 

His  cheek  was  pale,  his  form  was  cold, 
^  His  manly  breast  heaved  forth  no  breath. 

In  whispere  through  the  ship  't  was  told. 
It  went  lik^  flame  from  deck  to  hold. 
Our  silent  helmsman  had  been  Death  ! 
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THE     REVEREND     H.     B.     B  A  8  C  O  H,  D.   D. 


OOBOEOU8     ILLU8TBXTI0K. 


lMAGir«ATioN,  chastely  cultivated  and  legitimately  employed,  is  of 
great  service  in  the  pulpit.  A  living  language,  springing  from  a  fervid 
heart  and  vivid  mind,  creates  mental  life  and  feeds  it ;  hut  fri^d  and 
artificial  expressions  can  as  little  convey  the  perceptions  of  dignified 
existence,  or  elicit  lofly  aspirations,  as  silence  can  express  sound.  A 
fi^ry  and  flexible  imagination  is  requisite  to»  penetrate  all  intellectual 
creations  with  vital  li&,  and  this  grand  attribute  has  been  truly  named 
'  the  shaping  spirit.'  More  plodding  faculties  may  accumulate  a  mul- 
titude ot  heterogeneous  materials,  but  it  is  this  power  alone  that  can 
give  unity  to  the  otherwise  formless  mass,  mould  it  into  symmetry, 
and  invest  it  with  divinely  harmonious  charms.  The  relative  pro- 
portion of  this  power  in  different  men,  measures  most  accurately 
their  respective  influence  as  pulpit  orators.  It  is  this  that  best  ena- 
bles the  happily  endowed  to 

*  Trace  beanty't  beam  to  iti  eternal  tpring, 
And  pare  to  nan  the  fire  eelestlel  briof .' 

It  is  but  a  too  manifest  and  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  in  our 
day,  that  dreary,  prosaic  fact  has  established  its  empire  in  glade,  forest 
and  cavern,  over  land,  sea  and  air,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  pulpit,  having  banished  spiritual  essences  from  these  lower  skiee, 
and  left  as  food  for  the  mind  and  heart  only  that  which  is  '  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable.'  In  some  spirits,  however,  there  yet  remains  a 
goodly  share  of  that  qualtity  through  which  we  are  admitted  to  the 
great  Council  of  Nature,  to  be  imbued  with  poesie  that  makes  the 
soul  to  become  like  GrOD  in  love  and  power.  A  North  American 
reviewer  has  said  in  sober  trudifulness,  that '  Imagination  is  the  highest 
exercise  of  that  august  faculty  from  which  it  is  vulgarly  esteemed  so 
distant,  namely,  reason.  It  is  the  instinctive  (if  we  may  so  call  it,  in 
the  absence  of  any  readier  term)  perception  of  remote  analogies; 
in  other  words,  of  the  unity  of  truth.  It  has  been  said  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  greatest  imagination  in  the  history  of  literature,  that  as 
much  reasoning  faculty  was  required  for  the  production  of  one  of 
his  dramas  as  for  that  of  the  Novum  Organon.  According  to  our 
view  of  the  matter  Bacon's  great  work  indicates  the  presence  of 
imagination  only  second  to  £hat  which  found  its  natural  outlet  in 
Hamlet  and  Lear.  Many  examples,  were  it  necessary,  mi^ht  be 
brought  to  prove  that  the  great  mathematical  or  scientific  mind  is  not 
so  different  in  kind  from  the  poetical  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted. 
It  will  be  enough  if  we  merely  mention  Pascal  and  Davy.' 
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But  the  imaginatioii  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  true 
eloquence  is  not  a  mere  raree-show ;  an  ostentatious  aisplay  of  adorn- 
ments, instead  of  a  sober  elucidation  of  principles.  It  is  preeminently 
the  creative  power  within  us,  and  makes  man  most  to  resemble  God. 
Like  a  divinity,  it  builds  its  universe,  kindles  it  central  suns,  rolls 
abroad  innumerable  worlds,  leaving  pains-taking  Judgment  to  mea- 
sure their  orbit  and  estimate  their  momentum.  The  mightiest  dis- 
coverer in  the  kingdoms  of  science,  and  the  roost  captivating  artist 
that  ever  delineated  truth  in  her  highest  sphere,  is  imagination. 
Poetical  conception  has  ever  done  more  toward  the  invention  a|id 
enforcement  of  important  principles,  than  logical  deduction.  It  is 
rare  that  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  logical  faculty  any  sreat  truth 
is  either  found  or  fortified.  Imagination,  by  its  fkr-flashmg  glance 
first  unfolds,  then  comes  forward  logic  to  confirm.  When  Newton 
saw  the  apple  fall,  it  is  believed  that  there  simultaneously  arose  in  his 
mind  a  vision  of  universal  order  and  harmony.  The  bright  idea 
revealed  to  him  central  suns,  revolving  orbs,  acting  and  reacting  sys- 
tems in  unclouded  beauty  and  grandeur.  Doubtless,  the  new  theory 
of  the  world  at  that  instant,  bom  to  revolutionize  all  physical  philc>- 
sophy,  was  complete  in  die  mind  of  its  author  long  before  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  principia  received  their  rigid  scientific  form.  The  nrat 
perceptions  of  important  doctrines  ever  require  successive  genera- 
tions so  to  verify  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  practical  application  and 
efficient  use.  But  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  imagination,  seeing 
truth  intuitively,  that  leads  mankind  to  serener  heights  and  broader 
views.  It  is  this  faculty  that  enables  its  possessor  to  turn  over  and 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  resources  he  can  command,  realize  and  make 
them  intensely  his  own.  Often  will  such  persons  in  the  obscurest 
walks  of  life,  and  with  the  least  formal  education,  give  out  original 
thoughts, '  like  jewels  dropping  from  a  foiry's  mouth,'  until  dioae 
who  have  been  blest  with  vastly  superior  advantages  stand  with  mute 
admiration  in  their  commanding  presence. 

The  highest  type  of  philosophy  always  most  nearly  resembles 
poetry  in  essence  and  form.  They  have  the  same  source  and  a  com- 
mon essence.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  evanescent  gewgaws  of 
fancy,  but  the  substantial  creations  of  reason  sublimated  bv  imagina- 
tion. As  an  example,  we  have  referred  to  Lord  Bacon,  and  may  nere 
add  that  in  many  of  his  Essays  passages  of  extraordinary  beauty 
abound,  which  need  only  a  more  arbitrary  metrical  form,  to  be  classed 
with  the  first  order  of  poetry.  It  was  tlie  sanae  quality  which  gave 
to  the  language  of  Plato  that  charm  which  caused  the  ancients  to 
declare,  'Such  was  the  Greek  the  gods  themselves  would  have 
spoken !'  This  poetic  afflatus  is  the  natural  breath  of  all  great 
writers.  It  is  the  perpetual  accompaniment  of  every  warm  heart 
and  powerful  intellect,  a  penetrating  and  beautifying  quality  which 
cannot  be  highly  developed  and  delicately  cultivated  in  any  soul  vrith- 
out  producing  increased  clearness  and  depth  of  spiritual  insight  as 
its  effects.  Those  who  have  gone  farthest  in  profound  discovery  have 
also  possessed  the  power  of  presenting  their  mental  treasures  to  other 
minds,  invested  with  the  most  attractive  lustre  like  robes  of  heavenly 
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liebt.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  mistaken  with  respect  to  ima- 
gination, dian  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  aimless,  reasonless  power,  exem- 
plified in  grotesque  conceptions,  which  have  neither  sense,  beauty, 
nor  CTandeur  in  them.  The  mind  devoid  of  rationality  cannot  be 
imaginative ;  cannot  depict  tru^  in  a  manner  that  at  once  touches 
and  controls  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  mankind  ;  and  this  is  a 
quality  just  as  essential  to  success  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  artistic  portzBi- 
ture  or  scientific  demonstrations.  Imagination  is  the  creative  power 
which  imparts  definite  form,  captivating  Existence,  and  enaurine 
vitality  to  the  conceptions  and  principles  of  intellect  in  every  exalted 
grade  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  profoundest  as  well  as  the  loftiest 
philosophy  is 

*  Not  harth  and  crabbed,  m  dall  fools  8Qi»pof«, 
Bat  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.' 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  no  master  in  any  department  of 
mental  greatness  can  be  graceful,  imaginative,  or  original,  except  so 
&r  as  he  is  truthful ;  and  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  instead  of  divert* 
ing  him  from  the  exactest  science,  will  not  only  increase  hb  desire 
and  necessity  for  it  tenfold,  but  augment  his  capacity  to  create  as  well 
as  to  enjoy.  This  will  explain  why  it  is,  that  orators  as  well  as  phi* 
losophers,  who  are  really  great  in  the  possession  of  both  imaginative 
and  logical  powers,  base  their  boldness  of  conception  and  facility  of 
execution  on  a  mass  of  knowledge  far  exceeding  that  possessed  by 
those  who  are  frigid  in  its  accumulation,  or  fanciful  in  its  use.  The 
astute  form  and  passionless  elocution  which  so  often  accompany  the 
exercises  of  the  rostrum,  are  not  signs  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
speaker,  but  of  his  paucity  rather ;  as  true  energy  and  brilliancy  are 
not  indications  of  heedless  temerity,  but  of  sagacious  knowledge. 

Among  the  clergymen  of  our  land.  Dr.  Bascom,  late  President  of 
Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  is  distinguished  for  the  possession 
and  habitual  exercise  of  a  gorgeous  and  forcible  imagination.  This 
is  by  no  means  his  only  efficient  attribute  in  the  pulpit,  but  it  is  a 
very  prominent  one,  which  he  indulges  in  vivid  descriptions  and  fervid 
appeals,  because  he  believes  that, '  Christianity,  as  a  scheme  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  requires,  in  order  to  its  successful  promulgation, 
that  its  teachers  should,  above  every  other  qualification,  possess  a  sin- 
cere and  profound  attachment  to  the  truth  they  proclaim.  It  is  itself 
a  great,  earnest,  awful  reality.  It  professes  to  be,  and  is,  an  embodi* 
ment  of  facts,  in  their  own  character  perfectly  astounding,  and  in 
their  bearing  upon  human  destinies  momentous  beyond  conception. 
Nothing,  consequently,  can  so  ill  assort  with  its  tenor  or  its  claims  as 
a  cold,  professional,  irreverential  exposition  and  enforcement  of  them. 
He  who  has  not  himself  trembled  in  view  of  its  unspeakable  majesty, 
who  has  never,  in  its  presence,  been  rapt  in  adoring  wonder,  who 
has  never  gazed,  dumb  with  admiration,  at  its  surpassing  beauty, 
never  wept  forth  his  heart's  homage  to  its  tenderness,  never  glowed 
under  the  kindlings  of  its  love,  will  prove  a  miserably  inefficient  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  spiritual  things.  Who  but  a  lover  can 
paint  the  fears,  joys,  anxieties,  raptures  of  love  1     What  but 

*TiiK  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  firenxyrolllnff, 
GUaeiag  from  earth  to  hearen,  £rom  hearen  to  earth,' 
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can  discern  the  soul  of  nature,  or  see  those  yisions  of  the  exquisitely 
fair  in  the  material  world,  which  it  is  his  calling  to  transfer  to  song  i 
The  first  qualification  demanded  of  a  teacher  of  any  given  science  is 
fond  and  reverential  devotion  to  it.  Without  this,  his  lectures  are 
nothing  better  than  straw.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
swarm  of  fashionable  triflers  who,  having  never  felt  a  single  emotion 
which  can  be  dignified  with  the  epithet  religious  ;  the  springs  of  whose 
moral  sensibilities  lying  beyond  the  ken  even  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness, too  deep  for  notice,  too  central  to  have  been  unsealed  by  any 
thought  which  has  hitherto  found  its  way  into  their  hearts ;  what 
shall  we  say  of  these  men,  dandling  with  nonchalance  the  solemnities 
of  revelation,  and  having,  week  by  week,  their  superficial  and  dog- 
matic say,  about  objects  the  greatest  with  which  human  minds  can  be 
conversant  V 

Southey,  in  describing  the  unavailing  efforts  he  once  made  to  attain 
refreshing  slumber,  has  given  us  a  fine  specimen  of  satire  on  dull 
preaching.  '  1  put  my  arms  out  of  bed.  1  turned  the  pillow  for  the 
sake  of  applying  a  cold  surface  to  my  cheek.  I  stretched  my  feet 
into  the  cold  corner.  I  listened  to  the  river,  and  to  the  ticking  of  my 
watch.  I  thought  of  all  sleepy  sounds  and  all  soporific  things ;  the 
flow  of  water,  the  humming  of  bees,  the  motion  of  a  boat,  the  waving 
of  a  field  of  com,  the  nodding  of  a  mandarin's  head  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  a  horse  in  a  mill,  the  opera,  Mr.  Humdrum's  conversation,  Mr. 
JProser's  poems,  Mr.  Laxative's  speeches,  Mr.  Lengthy's  sermons.  I 
tried  the  device  of  my  own  childhood,  and  fancied  that  the  bed  re- 
volved with  me  round  and  round.  At  last  Morpheus  reminded  me 
of  Dr.  Torpedo's  divinity  lectures,  where  the  voice,  the  manner,  the 
matter,  even  the  very  atmosphere,  and  the  streamy  candle-light  were 
all  alike  somnific ;  when  he  who  by  strop  e  effort  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  forced  open  the  reluctant  eyes,  never  failed  to  see  all  around  him 
fast  asleep.  Lettuces,  cowslip- wine,  poppy-syrup,  mandra^ora,  hop- 
pillows,  spider's-web  pills,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  narcotics,  up  to 
Dang  and  the  black  drop,  would  have  fkiled  :  but  this  was  irresistible  ; 
and  thus  twenty  years  after  date  I  found  benefit  from  having  attended 
the  course.' 

But,  we  need  not  add.  Dr.  Bascom's  preaching  is  not  of  diis  kind. 
He  perceives  more  importance  in  the  business  of  the  sacred  desk,  and 
enters  upon  its  functions  with  more  becoming  zeal.  He  does  not 
leave  his  hearers  stupidly  to  snore  under  his  ministrations  as  coolly 
to  approve  his  counsels,  but  arouses  all  their  energies,  and  hurries  them 
forward  to  the  •possession  of  rapturous  hope,  if  possible,  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity.  His  glowing  words  are  often  charged  with  elec- 
tric fire,  to  force  their  way  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and 
kindle  Uierein  the  luminaries  of  immortal  bliss.  In  achieving  a  work 
so  sublime,  he  deals  with  no  stinted  measure  in  imagination,  never 
forgetful  in  his  best  endeavors  that. 

*Tbu  magic  art 
Moft  atrike  each  ttring  that  rihratea  on  the  heart  : 
yndi  taate,  with  Judgment,  energy  refined, 
Moat  trace  the  Tajiona  pasaiooa  of  the  mind : 
Moat  to  the  powera  of  genina  Tigor  gire, 
And  hid  eaca  animataa  idnteaee  Ure.' 
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The  utility  of  apt  illaBtratioiiB  in  preaching,  the  necessity  of  their 
being  simple,  and  not  in  too  great  profusion,  are  well  stated  by  a 
writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  axticle  on  Hare's  ser- 
mons. The  preacher  had  spoken  of  '  smugglers  and  poachers/  '  tea 
and  wheaten  bread/  upon  which  expressions  and  their  like,  die  critic 
remarks : 

*  We  have  preachers  in  our  time  who  would  have  flinched  from 
expressions  so  natural  and  straight-forward;  and  would  infalHblT 
have  warned  their  poor  people  against  holding  any  intercourse  wia 
the  nocturnal  marauder  &n  the  main  or  the  manor  ;  and  have  suggested 
to  them  the  gratitude  they  owed  for  a  fragrant  heveragb  and  farima- 
ceous  food.  And  so  might  Mr.  Hare,  if  his  taste  had  been  less  correct, 
and  his  desire  of  doing  good  less  earnest.  Affectation  is  bad  enoagh 
anywhere  ;  in  the  pulpit  it  is  intolerable/ 

The  writer  goes  on  to  condemn  the  excessive  quaintness  which 
prevailed  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  : 

'Accordingly,  within  a  century  after  the  Reformation,  we  find 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  last  man,  from  natural  temperament,  one  would 
have  thought  likely  to  offer  a  caution  upon  such  a  subject,  saying  <^ 
the  faithful  ministers :  '  His  similes  and  illustradons  are  always  fami^ 
liar,  never  contemptible.  Indeed  reasons  are  the  pillars  of  the  fabric 
of  a  sermon ;  but  similitudes  are  the  windows  which  give  the  best 
light.  He  avoids  such  stories  whose  mention  may  suggest  bad  thoughts 
to  the  auditors,  and  will  not  use  a  light  comparison  to  wake  thereof  a 
grave  application,  for  fear  lest  his  poison  go  farther  than  his  anddote/ 
Preaching,  therefore,  now  took  an  opposite  tack,  and  from  having 
been  certainly  once  too  succulent,  by  the  time  of  John  Wesley  had 
become  sapless.  This  was  one  cause  which  rendered  die  new  style 
of  preaching  adopted  by  him  and  his  followers  so  attractive.  The 
standard,  according  to  which  the  character  of  the  imagery  and  diction 
of  the  pulpit  of  modem  days  was  regulated,  was  not  nxed  before  the 
divines  of  Queen  Anne's  time ;  as  the  vocabulary  of  poetry,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson,  was  not  determined  before  the  age  of  Dryden.  In 
1k^  cases  the  restraint  has  been  injurious  to  the  subject  of  it.  There 
was  a  Doric  simplicity  — '  wood-notes  wild'  —  in  the  poets  before 
Dryden,  for  which  the  greater  correctness,  it  may  be,  of  those  who 
have  since  lived,  is  but  a  poor  substitute ;  and  there  was  a  homely 
vigor  in  the  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  pulpit  of  the  first  and 
second  Charles,  which  has  been  ill-replaced  by  tne  aecorous  tameness 
of  later  times.  Surely  it  is  a  morbia  taste,  and  one  that  requires  cor- 
rection, which  would  kick  at  images  that  satisfied  a  Barrow ;  and  yet 
we  could  point  to  numbers  in  his  sermons  which  would  now  be  re- 
jected by  the  preacher,  even  the  village  preacher  too,  as  mean  and 
pedestrian.  The  familiar  illustrations,  therefore,  by  which  a  subject 
IS  rendered  clear  to  persons  slow  to  apprehend,  and  interesting  to 
persons  hard  to  be  excited,  is  a  figure  not  lightly  to  be  renounced  in 
deference  to  the  false  refinement  of  the  magnates  of  a  congregation ; 
though  doubtless  capable  of  abuse.  We  say  false  refinement,  for 
diere  are  parables  both  in  the  prophets  and  m  the  gospels^  against 
which  the  same  parties  might  raise  the  same  objection.' 
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In  a  nmOar  strain,  and  with  a  like  object,  thouffh  with  otill  more 
expansion  of  thongh^  a  masterly  writer  in  the  Edinlniigh  Review 
xemarks : 

'  We  have  long  felt  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  in  its  general 
character  has  never  been  assimilated  so  &r  as  it  mignt  have  been,  and 
ought  to  have  been»  to  that  which  has  produced  the  greatest  effects 
elsewhere,  and  which  is  shown  to  be  of  the  right  kind,  alike  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  it,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  qualities  by 
which  it  has  been  distinguished.  If  we  were  c(Hnpelled  to  give  a 
brief  definition  of  the  truest  style  of  eloquence,  we  should  say  it  was 
'  practical  reasoning,  animated  by  strong  emotion ;'  or  if  we  might 
be  indulged  in  what  is  rather  a  description  than  a  definition  of  it,  we 
should  say  that  it  consisted  in  reasomng  on  topics  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  common  interest,  expressed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
and  in  that  brief,  rapid,  fiuniliar  style,  which  natural  emotion  ever 
assumes.  The  former  half  of  this  description  would  condemn  no 
small  portion  of  the  compositions  called  sermons,  and  the  latter  half  a 
still  larger  portion. 

'  We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  far,  very  far,  from  our 
intention  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  slightest  depreciation  of  the  im- 
mense treasures  of  learning,  of  acute  disquisition,  of  profi>und  specu- 
ladon,  of  powerful  controversy,  which  the  literature  of  the  English 
pulpit  exemplifies.  In  these  points  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  vigor 
and  originahty  of  thought,  in  argumentative  power,  in  extensive  and 
varied  erudition,  it  as  far  transcends  all  other  literature  of  the  same 
kind,  as  it  is  deficient  in  the.  qualities  which  are  fitted  to  produce 
popular  impression.  We  merely  assert  that  the  greater  psrt  of '  ser- 
mons' are  not  at  all  entitled  to  the  name,  if  by  it  be  meant  discourses 
spedaUy  adapted  to  the  object  of  instructing,  convincing,  or  persua- 
ding the  commcn  mind,* 

Speakers,  constituted  like  Dr.  Bascom,  are  in  danger  of  two  vices 
in  style,  a  surplussage  of  decoration  and  extravagant  display. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  avoid  the  two 
extremes  of  glare  and  monotony.  As  an  adroit  artist  breaks  his 
c<^oni,  carefhTly  distributing  light  and  shadow  over  his  landscape,  so 
the  preacher,  if  he  would  be  constantly  interesting,  must  be  contin- 
ually diversified.  A  luxuriance  of  ornament,  especially  of  the  same 
kind,  destroys  that  simplicity  and  repose,  which  are  the  perpetual 
aecompaniments  of  true  dignity.  The  refined  Greeks  were  won- 
derfully acute  to  the  proprieties  of  things,  and  in  their  master-pieces 
of  plastic  art  havb  left  us  the  most  striking  symbols  of  every  grade 
of  excellence.  In  their  hands,  Minerva's  drapery  was  made  to  descend 
in  loDff  uninterrupted  lines;  while  a  thousand  amorous  curves  em- 
b|race  Uie  limbs  ot  Flora.  Considered  as  types  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
it  is  needless  to  say  which  of  these  we  should  emulate. 

Dr.  Bascom  %  some  respects  resembles  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  that  he  thought  in  pictures,  and  his  ideas  were 
shadowed  out  in  lovely  images  of  beau^.  <  His  fancy  colored  his 
understanding,  which  rather  painted  elaborate  metaphors,  'lonff 
drawn  out,'  than  analyzed  the  complexity  of  a  problem,  or  conducted 
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the  discuesion  of  a  topic,  by  logical  processes.     The  material  world 
furnished  his  stock  of  similes.    He  drew  on  it  for  illustradons,  ratlier 
than  seek  them  in  the  workings  of  his  own  mind.    His  descriptiooe 
are  almost  palpable.     They  have  an  air  of  reality.    His  landscape  is 
enveloped  in  a  warm  and  glowing  atmosphere ;  his  light  is '  from 
heaven/     His  style  is  rich  and  luxuriant.     He  is  all  grace,  beauty, 
melody.    He  does  not  appear  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  result  of  aa 
argument,  to  fix  the  certainty  of  a  proposition,  as  to  ^ve  the  finest 
coloring  to  a  received  sentiment     He  is  more  descnptive  and  leas 
speculative.     He  reposes  on  the  lap  of  beauty.     He  revels  in  her 
creations.    The  thirst  of  his  soul  was  for  the  beautifiiL     This  was 
with  him  almost  synonymous  with  the  good  — '  the  first  good  and  the 
first  fair.'     Is  it  not  so  ?     Is  not  the  highest  truth  the  highest  form  of 
beauty  ]     Our  common  idea  of  beauty  is  more  sensual  and  tinged 
with  earthliness.     But  the  Platonic  and  spiritual  conception  is  nobler 
and  truer.    His  style  is  naturally  poetic  from  the  character  of  his 
mind ;  he  had  that  poetic  sensibility  of  feeling  that  saw  beauty  and 
deep  meaning  in  every  thing.     His  imagination  colored  the  com* 
monest  object  on  which  it  lighted,  as  the  bow  of  promise  throwa  its 
tints  over  all  creation ;  through  diis,  as  a  veil,  every  object  appeared 
bright  and  blooming  like  the  flowers  of  spring,  or  dark  and  terriUe 
like  the  thunder-cloud  of  summer..   Its  general  hue  was  mild  and 
eentle;  he  had  a  more  genial  feeling  for  beauty  than  for  grandeur; 
Uiough  his  awful  description  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  stamped  with 
the  sublime  force  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  rawer,  like  Rembrandt's 
shadows,  terrible  with  excess  of  gloom.    In  this  grand  picture  are 
collected  all  the  images  of  terror  and  dismay,  fused  into  a  powerful 
whole  by  his  so  potent  art.     It  is  first  a  solemn  anthem ;  a  version  of 
the  monkish  canticle ;  then  you  hear  (in  imagination)  the  deep  base 
note  of  the  last  thunder  that  shall  ever  peal  through  the  sky.     You 
are  almost  blinded  by  the  lightnings  that  gleam  in  his  style.     Pre- 
sently, a  horrid  shriek  of  despair,  (the  accumulated  wailing  of  mil- 
lions of  evil  spirits,)  rises  on  the  affrighted  ear.     And  anon,  ue  trum- 
pet with  a  silver  sound  is  blown  several  times,  and  all  is  still.     With 
what  a  subtle  power  this  master  plays  on  the  conscience  of  his  rea- 
ders 1     He  makes  the  boldest  tremble ;  he  magnifies,  he  reiterates, 
until  the  best  of  men  shall  think  himself  a  fellow  of  the  vilest !' 

The  instance  we  have  just  quoted  is  a  monition,  as  well  as  a  mar- 
vel, in  respect  to  pulpit  exercises,  since  the  mere  beauty  and  flow 
of  outline  will  unavoidably  lead  toward  sameness  and  insipiditj. 
'The  things  most  delicate  require  most  pains.'  The  poet  Mason 
called  Simplicity  the  '  arbitress  of  all  that 's  eood  and  fair ;'  but  this  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  richness  of  material  and  elaborate 
finish.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Alison  has  said  :  '  In  all  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
composition  is  most  excellent  in  which  the  different  parts  most  faDy 
unite  in  the  production  of  one  unmingled  emotion,  and  that  taste  the 
most  perfect,  where  the  perception  of  this  relation  of  objects,  in  point 
of  expression,  is  most  delicate  and  precise.'  The  unity  of  a  discourse 
cannot  be  too  manifest,  nor  can  the  finish  of  all  its  members  be  too 
carefully  executed,  but  it  must  be  the  harmony  of  real  substance  and 
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many  varied  but  correlative  parts.  Artificial  constructions,  loaded 
with  affected  embellishments,  are  like  wax  fruit  and  paper  foliage  in 
a  dusty,  confined  vase ;  or  rather  they  are  like  diamonds  on  a  super- 
annuated woman,  they  may  array,  but  they  cannot  adorn.  The  cold 
and  servile  spirit  of  copyism  inevitably  destroys  all  valuable  originality. 
To  deviate  into  occasional  abruptness,  and  extravagance  even,  is 
better  than  to  preserve  a  perpetual  monotony  of  style. 

One  of  the  most  critical  observers  and  powerful  writers  of  this  age 
has  well  said  that '  the  truths  of  nature  are  one  eternal  change  —  one 
infinite  variety.  There  is  no  bush  on  the  face  of  the  globe  exactly 
like  another  bush ;  there  are  no  two  trees  in  the  forest  whose  bouelis 
bend  into  the  same  network,  nor  two  leaves  on  the  same  tree  which 
could  not  be  told  one  from  the  other ;  nor  two  waves  in  the  sea  ex- 
actly alike.  And  out  of  this  mass  of  various,  yet  agreeing  beauty,  it 
is  by  long  attention  onlv  that  the  conception  of  the  constant  character, 
die  ideal  form,  hinted  at  by  all,  yet  assumed  by  none,  is  fixed 
upon  the  imagination  for  its  standard  of  truth.'  With  equal  propriety 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  climate,  no  place,  no  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  in  which  nature  does  not  exhibit  new  tints  and  tones, 
effects  of  light  and  shadow  of  the  most  diversified  and  fascinating 
kind.  Such  should  be  the  model  of  all  eloquence,  secular  and  re>- 
ligiouB.  It  is  necessary  constantly  to  recur  to  naturb  and  animate 
rigid  forms  with  the  air  of  life,  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  de- 
scend to  that  emasculated  softness  which  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
the  loftier  attributes  of  manly  strength.  The  most  ornamental  style 
requires  large  measures  of  simplicity  to  set  off  its  decorations  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

*  E  ABTB  bath  her  dewrtt  mixed  with  frnitfiil  plaini ; 
The  word  of  Ood  is  biuTen  b  tome  parti; 
A  roM  is  not  all  flower,  but  hath  much 
Which  it  of  lower  beautr,  yet  like  needful ; 
And  he  who  in  great  makings  doth  like  these, 
Doth  only  that  which  is  most  natural.' 

The  other  vice  in  style  to  which  a  mind  like  Dr.  Bascom's  is  ex- 
posed, IB  vociferous  elocution  and  extitiva^ant  display.  We  do  not 
assert  that  such  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  this  distinguished  preacher, 
but  only  that  a  temperament  of  his  high  tone  is  naturally  impelled 
toward  this  fiiult  Such  a  speaker  is  inclined,  from  an  ardent  and 
impetuous  flow  of  feeling,  to  begin  on  a  high  key,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble and  disagreeable  to  maintain  through  an  ordinary  discourse,  so 
that '  oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  there  wh^e  most  it  promises.' 

Oratory  differs  from  a  cold  formal  narration  by  a  liberal  though 
chaste  use  of  figurative  and  metaphorical  expressions ;  more  orna- 
mental than  dull  prose,  less  ardent  and  glowing  than  poetry.  It  is  a 
style  which  strongly  addresses  the  two  most  excitable  faculties  of  the 
mind,  its  imagination  and  its  sensibility.  In  order  to  attain  this  ora* 
torical  excellence  one  must  have  seen  much,  read  much,  and  ponder- 
ed a  great  deal  on  all  that  he  has  either  perused  or  observed.  Too 
many  aim  at  popularity,  by  reducing  their  language  to  the  lowest 
strain,  and  employ  the  merest  puerilities  for  embellishment  The 
subjects  preferred  by  such  are  chiefly  dogmatical ;  and  if  a  moral 
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theme  is  introduced,  their  preaching  betrays  no  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. They  deal  almost  entirely  in  violent  coihmon-place.  dec]am»- 
tion»  as  deficient  in  doctrinal  precision  as  it  is  void  of  aU  iust  discrimi- 
nation of  character.  Exaggeration  prevents  the  rational  hearer  fix>m 
applying  the  description  to  himself;  and  as  the  way  of  salvation  is 
neither  intelligibly  nor  humanely  pointed  out,  he  is  rather  exasperated 
than  improved.  Preachers  who  habitually  wander  through  tne  bar- 
ren fields  of  scholastic  disquisition,  or  spin  out  labyrinthine  allegories 
of  interminable  length,  can  create  but  little  interest  in  a  common  audi- 
ence. Neither  can  he  be  instructive  or  entertaining  for  a  long  time, 
whose  voice  is  '  like  a  trumpet  whining  through  a  catacomb ;'  and 
whose  whole  action  in  the  pulpit  reminds  one  of  the  unfi:>rtunate  bulls 
of  Barrowdale,  that  went  mad  by  the  echoes  of  their  own  bellowing. 
Said  old  Thomas  Mace, '  It  is  sad  to  hear  what  whining,  tooting,  jeU- 
ing  or  screeching,  there  is  in  many  country  congregations,  as  if  the 
people  were  affrighted  or  distracted.'  But  wherever  and  whenever 
such  preachers  are  found,  that  which  they  most  clearly  exemplify  is 

*Lkttxno  down  bncketi  into  empty  wella, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  notning  up.' 

The  habit  of  talking  boisterously  where  no  premeditated  and  well- 
defined  purpose  is  to  be  executed,  and  where  die  excitement  of  the 
puerile  declaimor  must  be  entirely  factitious,  is  undoubtedly  very 
prejudicial.  It  produces  that  artificial  style  of  address,  wmch  in 
emergencies  that  require  real  ability,  fails  to  produce  results  coire- 
sponding  with  the  high  reputation  which  fluent  wordiness  may  have 
acquired.  Men  who  prefer  to  shrink  from  the  patient  drudgery  of 
the  library,  and  the  unwearied  emulation  of  the  best  models  in  matter 
and  manner,  cannot  hope  to  be  greatly  admired,  or  even  respected  by 
intelligent  people. 

An  old  writer,  with  some  quaintness,  but  much  truth,  observes :  '  I 
grieve  that  anything  so  excellent  as  divinity  is  should  fall  into  a  slut- 
tish handling.  Sure  though  other  interposures  do  eclipse  her,  yet 
this  is  a  principal.  I  never  yet  knew  a  good  tongue  diat  wanted  ears 
to  hear  it.  I  will  honor  her  in  her  plain  trim ;  but  I  will  wish  to  meet 
her  in  her  graceful  jewels,  not  that  they  give  addition  to  her  good- 
ness, but  that  she  is  more  persuasive  in  working  on  the  soul  she  meets 
with.  When  I  meet  with  worth  which  I  cannot  over-love,  I  can 
well  endure  that  art  which  is  a  means  to  heighten  liking.  Confine- 
tions  that  are  cordial  are  not  the  worse,  but  the  better,  fi3r  being  gild- 
ed.' But  this  kind  of  refinement  may  be  carried  to  excess,  as  La 
Bruyere  complained  was  the  case  with  the  French  preachers  in  his 
day.  '  Preaching,' said  he,  'is  now-a-dajs  become  a  mere  show; 
that  evangelic  gravity,  the  life  of  preaching,  is  absolutely  laid  aside ; 
an  advantageous  mien,  a  pretty  tone  of  voice,  exactness  of  gesture, 
choice  of  expression,  and  long  enumerations,  supply  its  place.  To 
attend  seriouJBly  on  the  dispensation  of  the  holy  word  is  no  longer 
customary ;  going  to  church  is  an  amusement  among  a  thousand 
others,  and  preaching  a  diversion.  The  preachers  play  for  the  prise, 
and  the  hearers  bet  upon  their  heads.    Oh  the  vain,  unprofitable  ser* 
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mons  now-a-days  1  the  time  of  the  Homilies  is  no  more ;  the  Basils, 
the  Chrysostoms  could  not  restore  it ;  we  should  fly  into  other  dio- 
cesses  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  voices  and  their  familiar  dis- 
courses. The  generality  of  men  love  fine  phrases  and  handsome 
periods ;  admire  what  they  do  not  understand ;  fancy  themselves  to 
be  informed ;  content  with  deciding  between  the  nrst  and  second 
doctrine,  or  between  the  last  sermon  or  the  last  but  one.' 

Erasmus,  with  his  delicate  irony,  and  Latimer,  with  his  vigorous 
sincerity,  have  keenly  satirized  the  ecclesiastical  drones,  ignorant 
monks,  '  bells  without  clappers,'  and '  dumb  dogs'  of  their  day.     But 
we  have  space  and  time  only  to  transcribe  another  pithy  extract  from  • 
the  French  wit : 

'  Tm  eloquence  of  the  polpit  with  respect  to  what  is  mereW,  end  what  depend*  on,  the  genina 
of  the  orator,  it  a  secret  Known  but  by  few,  and  attained  with  difflcnltr :  how  much  ait  muit 
there  be  to  please  at  the  same  time  that  you  persnade  1  You  are  obliged  to  walk  in  beaten 
paths,  to  say  what  has  been  said,  and  what  is  foreseen  you  would  say :  the  subjects  are  great, 
but  worn  and  stsle ;  Ae  principles  are  certain,  but  erery  one  of  the  auditory  perceires  Mm  in- 
ference  at  the  first  glance :  some  of  the  subjects  are  sublime,  but  who  can  treat  of  tho  sublime  t 
There  are  mysteries  to  be  explained,  but  they  are  better  esplained  by  the  most  familiar  instme* 
tor,  tiian  the  most  rhetorical  harangue.  The  morals,  too,  of  the  pwpit,  though  they  compre- 
hend matter  as  Tast  and  as  diversified  as  the  mazmors  of  men,  jet  all  turn  upon  the  same  hinge, 
return  all  the  same  images,  and  are  extremely  more  confined  tnan  satire ;  after  the  common  m* 
▼ectire  aaaiast  honors,  riches  and  pleasures,  there  remains  no  more  for  the  orator  to  do  but  to 
close  up  his  discourse  and  dismiss  the  assembly.  If  sometimes  tears  are  shed,  or  any  one  is 
moTed,  let  the  character  and  genius  of  the  preacher  be  considered,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found 
*tii  the  subject  preaches  itself,  or  our  interest  the  chief  thing  which  gives  the  concernment; 
and  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  force  of  eloquence  as  the  strong  lungs  of  the  missionary  which 
shook  us,  and  gave  as  those  motions.  In  short,  the  preacher  is  not  famished  as  the  lawyer  with 
matters  of  fact,  always  new,  with  difl!erent  events  uid  anheard<of  adventures ;  his  business  Is 
not  to  start  doubtful  questions,  to  improve  probable  coiOectures ;  all  which  subjects  elevate  tha 
genius,  give  force  and  compass,  and  ao  not  so  much  put  a  constraint  on  eloquence  as  fix  and  dl* 
raet  iL  He  most,  on  the  contrary,  draw  his  discourt^  from  «  Apring  romnjon  to  oil.  If  he  dt- 
•arts  his  common-places  he  ceases  to  be  popular;  he  iA  either  mo  &b»ixAct4?i],  or  b^;  declalms»ha 
no  longer  preaches  the  Gospel ;  all  he  has  occasion  fur  it  hol^  iluipliclty.  but  tbBt  he  must  gun ; 
a  talent  rare  and  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men,  Tbt?  gcidim,  fancy,  k&rning,  and  mefliorj 
wliich  they  have,  are  so  far  from  helping  that  they  ofltea  hmdcr  the  attain  lug  it 

*  The  profession  of  the  lawyer  is  labonous,  toilflome,  and  requlrcj  intht  |jc:rAon^ho  undqr- 
takes  it  a  rich  ^d  and  stock  of  his  own ;  he  is  not  like  iha  ptnt'irher  prip^ided  with  a  number  of 
harangues  composed  at  leisure,  got  by  heart  and  rcitoated  with  authority,  wit  bout  contradic- 
tion, and  which  being  altered  a  little  here  and  there,  do  him  N^rrSe^^  w>]  r  .  ru  ^lore  than  once. 
His  pleadings  are  grave,  spoke  before  those  Judges  who  mav  command  him  silence,  and  against 
adversaries  who  are  sure  to  interrupt  him ;  he  is  obliged  to  be  sharp  and  ready  in  his  replies.  In 
one  and  the  same  dsy  he  pleads  in  several  courts,  and  about  different  matters ;  his  house  neither 
affords  him  shelter  nor  rest ;  'tis  open  to  all  who  come  to  perplex  him  with  their  difficult  and 
doubtftU  cases ;  he  is  not  put  to  bed,  rubbed  down,  nor  supported  with  cordials ;  his  chamber  la 
not  a  rendezvous  for  a  concourse  of  people  of  all  qualities  and  sexes,  to  congratolate  him  upon 
the  beauty  and  politeness  of  his  language.  All  the  repose  he  has  after  a  long  discourse  is  immft* 
diately  to  set  to  work  upon  writing  a  sttll  longer ;  he  only  varies  his  iatigues.  I  may  venture  to 
aay  he  is  in  his  kind  what  the  first  Apostolic  men  were  in  theirs. 

'  Having  thus  distinguished  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  from  the  profession  of  the  lawrer.  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  from  the  office  of  the  preaoher.H  will  appear,  I  believe,  tnat  it  la 
Msicr  to  preach  than  to  plead,  but  more  difficult  to  preach  well  than  to  plead  well. 

*  A  preacher,  methinks,  ought  in  everr  one  of  his  sermons  to  make  choice  of  one  prindnal 
truth,  whether  it  be  to  move  terror  or  yield  instruction,  to  handle  that  alone  largely  and  foUy, 
omitting  all  those  foreign  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  are  so  intricate  and  perplexed.  I 
would  not  have  him  pre>supposo  a  thing  really  false,  which  is,  that  the  great  or  thegenteel  man 
understand  the  religion  thev  profess,  and  so  be  afraid  to  instruct  persons  of  their  wit  and  breeds 
Ing  in  tiieir  catechism ;  let  him  employ  the  long  time  others  are  composing  a  set,  formal  dia- 
course,  in  making,  that  the  turn  and  expressions  may,  of  course,  flow  easfly  from  him.  Let 
him,  after  necessary  preparation,  yield  himMlf  up  to  his  own  genius,  and  to  the  emotions  with 
which  a  great  subject  will  inspire  him ;  let  him  spare  those  prodigious  efforts  of  memonr  whieh 
look  more  like  reciting  for  a  wager  than  any  thing  serious,  and  which  destroy  all  ffracefofaction ; 
let  him,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  dart  conviction  into  the  soul  ana  alarm  the  con* 
acience ;  let  him,  in  fine,  touch  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  another  tear  than  that  of  seetaif 
him  make  some  blunder  or  halt  in  his  sermon. 

*  Let  not  him  who  is  not  vet  arrived  to  such  perfection,  as  to  forget  himself  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  holy  word ;  let  not  him,  I  say,  be  discouraged  by  the  austere  mles  prescribed  him,  as  if 
they  robbed  him  of  the  moans  of  showing  his  genius  and  attaining  the  honors  to  which  he  aa« 
sires.  What  greater  or  more  noble  talent  can  tnere  be  than  to  preach  like  an  Apostle,  or  whieh 
deserves  a  bishopric  better!  Was  Fenelon  unworthy  of  that  dignity!  Was  it  poaaihln  In 
should  have  escaped  his  Prince's  choice,  but  for  another  choice  t 
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This  writer  has  the  highest  opinion  of  Bossuet  and  Massinon,  who 
have  now  become  almost  obsolete.  A  late  writer  in  the  North  Ameri* 
can  Review,  speaking  of  Robert  Hall's  superiority  oyer  the  French 
divines  in  their  own  mnous  department  of  funeral  discoursefly  says : 
^  We  can  remember  the  time  when  we  hardly  thought  any  aermons 
but  theirs  worth  reading ;  while  now  they  would  yield  us  but  Lentan 
fare.  They  never  for  a  moment  merge  the  rhetorician  in  the  Chris- 
tian preacher.  They  make  the  spiritual  utterly  subordinate  to  the 
artistical  element.  Their  most  startling  appeals  and  apostrophes  have 
more  of  theatrical  clap-trap  than  religious  unction.  Their  pointed 
antitheses,  their  epigrammatical  hours  of  thought,  their  studied  bunts 
of  emotion,  their  measured  flights  into  the  empyrean,  with  tlie  wires 
that  pull  them  back  upon  the  stage-floor  in  clear  view,  belittle  the 
great  themes  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity^  and  chill  the  heart 
while  they  amuse  the  fancy.  We  can  imagine  an  easy  and  natural 
transition  from  their  sermons  to  the  ball-room  and  the  theatre,  and 
find  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  their  preaching  might  have  been  a 
fkvorite  entertainment  for  the  dissolute  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
without  starting  a  penitential  tear,  or  converting  a  soul.  We  should 
as  soon  seek  warmth  from  the  coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealiSy  aa 
spiritual  edification  from  their  always  brilliant  and  sparkling,  but 
never  fervent  declamation.'  Dr.  Bascom  escapes  this  viciousnesa  of 
pulpit  style  only  by  being  naturally  endowed  with  more  real  ardor 
and  spiritual  integiity.  Large  measures  of  these  attributes,  under 
good  control,  are  essential  to  produce  eflects  that  are  radical,  health- 
Sil  and  enduring.  The  heart  must  be  purified  and  kindled  with 
heavenly  flames ;  zeal  not  flashy  and  furious,  but  mild  and  fragrant, 
breatbing  on  all  a  sacred  power,  as  if  its  source  were 

*  Wbbathxo  round  with  flowers  and  diamonded  wiUi  dew ; 
Such  dew  as  gemmod  the  erer-during  blooms 
Of  Eden  winterlesa,  or  aa  all  night 
The  tree  of  Life  wept  from  Ita  every  leaf 
Unwitbering.' 

The  preacher  now  under  consideration  has  attained  a  wide  repu- 
tation for  the  gorgeousness  of  the  phraseology  he  habitually  employs 
in  his  more  labored  efibrts.  We  are  aware  that  notoriety  is  far  firom 
being  a  just  criterion  of  merit,  since  accident  or  impudence  ofl;en 
*  throws  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool.'  Doubtless  there  are  many  names 
written  on  her  immortal  scrdll,  at  which  Fame  blushes,  but  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  the  one  now  before  us  comes  not  under  that 
category.  A  whole  life  devoted  to  persevering  cultivation,  has  ena- 
bled him  nobly  to  win  and  worthily  to  wear  the  honors  which  belong 
to  the  industrious  and  the  good.  In  every  mind  endowed  with  great 
original  powers,  one  shining  quality  is  apt  to  lend  a  lustre  to  another, 
or  hide  some  glaring  defect.  What  was  said  of  Grattan,  is  an  apt 
portraiture  of  Dr.  Bascom's  intellect. 

'  The  boldness  and  grandeur  of  his  imagery ;  the  flight  of  his  ima- 
gination, as  well  as  the  gorgeous  richness  of  his  language,  attest  the 
vigor  as  well  as  beauty  of  his  mind.  The  mere  critic  may  note  many 
blemishes  of  style  throughout  his  speeches  :  he  may  often  be  justly 
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displeased  with  incongruoas  metapbora ;  with  vehemence  tending  to 
the  bombastic ;  and  with  an  excessive  use  of  epigram  and  antithesis." 
But  admitting  that  his  speeches  contain  faults,  which  are  interwoven 
with  their  beauties,  enough  of  excellence  will  remain  to  win  the  ad- 
mirers of  intellect  and  genius.  His  eloquence/  said  a  distinguished 
living  poet,  'was  a  combination  of  cloud,  whirlwind  and  Jlame;  a 
striking  description  of  the  partial  obscurity,  but  startling  energy  and 
splendor  of  his  style.' 

The  vivid  pictures  of  thought  and  garish  brilliances  referred  to 
above,  are  often  met  with  in  the  review  articles,  academical  addresses* 
and  other  literary  productions  which  Dr.  Bascom  has  given  to  the 
world.  But  in  these  he  is  much  more  chary  of  his  gems  than  in  his 
living  speech.  In  the  pulpit,  when  he  delivers  one  or  his  elaborated 
discourses,  what  a  cataract  of  jewels,  flashing  and  pouring  with  inex- 
haustible gorgeousness,  do  we  behold  !  We  have  listen^  to  him  till 
the  sense  fairly  ached  with  gazing  on  the  splendid  profusion.  A 
clerical  friend,  most  intimate  with  this  gifted  orator,  recently  made 
an  admirable  remark  to  the  writer  with  respect  to  his  style.  Said  he, 
his  finished  sentences,  so  laconic,  and  full  of  blazing  import,  fall  on 
my  mind  like  repeated  bolts  of  irresistible  power.  One  expression, 
by  its  novelty  and  isolated  strangeness  of  striking  meaning,  knocks 
out  of  my  mind  the  impression  made  by  its  predecessor,  the  next  in 
turn  obliterates  that,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  All  the  time  he  was 
speaking  I  was  enchanted,  but  came  away  without  retaining  scarcelr 
a  sentiment  I  had  heard.  It  is  much  so.  His  fertility  appears  wiLP 
and  lavish,  as  the  uncleared  woods  of  a  tropical  clime,  and  where, 
dazzled  by  gorgeous  colors,  obscured  by  gigantic  and  striking  forms, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  path.  But '  its  bewildered  and  bewildering 
eloquence  is  at  worst  like  a  mountain  squall  upon  a  stagnant  lake, 
which  though  it  tosses  up  weeds  from  the  surface  and  slime  from  the 
bottom,  gives  insight  into  the  depths,  and  causes  a  multitudinous  spar- 
kle over  the  waves  beneath  its  changeful  wing.  Mind  stagnates  no 
less  than  mountain  lakes,  and  a  ln*eeze  beneficially  rouses  and  re* 
freshes  it.  If  '  Beauty'  has  often  led  her  pursuer  astray,  she  has  done 
so  by  times  through  agreeable  mazes.' 

Nothing  is  so  repulsive  to  true  genius,  as  coldness  and  insipidity ; 
it  creates  with  most  pleasure  and  success,  when  these  are  most  remote.- 
Great  masters  excite  fear  in  the  scrupulous,  by  rushing  at  once  to  the 
verge  of  extravagance ;  but  at  the  same  time  stimulate  admiratioii 
by  their  intrepid  vigor  and  agile  charms  : 

'  Btkakob  graces  Btm,  and  stranger  flights  they  had, 
Yet  ne'er  so  nire  ixor  passknu  to  create, 
As  when  they  tovchea  the  brink  of  all  we  hate/ 

A  good  exemplification  of  the  remark  jast  made,  was  Whitefield. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  and  grace  to  shake  the  nerves  and  hearts 
of  men,  produced  effects  which  were  as  sudden  as  they  were  striking, 
and  which  made  the  world  ring  with  their  author's  name.  And  yet, 
in  good  sense,  profound  thought,  true  feeling,  and  all  other  attributes 
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that  constitute  genuine  eloouence,  bis  printed  Bennons  appear  greatly 
inferior  to  those  by  John  Wesley. 

*  Both  so  unlilce,  yet  both  so  beautiful.  How  much  more  exten- 
sive and  lasting  in  the  religious  world  has  been  the  influence  of 
Wesley's  calm  strength  of  mind,  than  that  of  the  gorgeous  flashing 
of  his  vehement  cotemporary.  There  is  sometimes  a  happy  union 
of  rude  but  unaffected  enerey  with  plain  and  momentous  truth ;  a 
combination  of  that  ardent  feeling  which  bears  the  hearer  forward 
in  its  strong  rush,  yet  offers  him  no  violence,  with  the  unforced  and 
simple  movements  of  the  heart  on  the  great  topics  of  religion.' 

Dr.  Bascom  is  often  exceedingly  eloquent,  because  he  was  bom 
vnth  susceptibilities  and  aspirations  of  a  true  oi*ator.  The  latent  fire 
must  exist  befbre  it  can  be  fed  and  fanned.  Experience,  erudi- 
tion, and  exercise  may  add  to  its  original  power,  but  can  no  more 
bestow  the  gift  if  it  exist  not,  than  the  carenil  cultivation  of  a  barren 
desert  will  produce  the  rose,  while  it  is  insensible  to  both  rain  and 
dew. 

*  Some  men,'  says  Dr.  South,  '  have  souls  so  dull  and  stupid  as  to 
serve  for  little  else  but  to  keep  their  bodies  from  putrefaction.'  For- 
tunately, our  divine  is  not  thus  conditioned.  His  spirit  teems  with 
graceful  majesty,  and  though  he  may  sometimes  limp  in  the  arena  of 
severe  dialectics,  as  a  swan  walks  awkwardly  upon  earth,  put  him 
afloat  on  the  ocean  of  revelation,  the  element  in  which  his  imagina- 
tion most  delights,  and  he  is  seen  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

^  When  mere  prettiness  forms  the  chief  design,  and  to  dazzle  is 
deemed  more  desirable  than  strongly  to  affect,  the  means  employed 
to  heighten  the  elegant  will  be  sure  to  degrade  the  sublime.  On  a 
foregoing  page,  we  represented  the  gorgeous  expressions  of  this 
preacher  for  mastery  striving,  where  each  rules  a  moment,  and  then 
they  '  make  themselves  air  into  which  they  vanish.'  This,  however, 
was  not  to  indicate  a  want  of  original  force  so  much  as  an  excess  of 
it.  But  this  is  far  from  being  his  only  oratorical  trait,  or  even  his  best 
one.  He  b  capable  of,  and  not  unfrequently  exemplifies,  that  gentle 
flow  of  amiable  sensibility  which  melts  all  the  parts  of  a  theme  into 
a  oneness  most  attractive,  and  which  from  an  object  of  cold  regard 
becomes  the  glowin?  one  of  sympathetic  admiration.  In  such  in- 
stances, '  the  phrase  tails  upon  the  idea  in  ample  and  rich  folds  like  a 
robe  of  purple  on  Olympian  shoulders.'  An  athletic  force  of  thought, 
symmetrical  and  firm,  comports  with  the  commanding  air  of  his  per- 
son, and  stands  forth  amidst  the  listening  multitude  with  an  impres- 
siveness  seldom  excelled.  When  Raphael,  the  greatest  painter, 
represented  Paul,  the  grreatest  preacher,  at  Athens,  he  substituted  in 
the  place  of  a  serene,  composed  dignity,  that  animated  expression 
which  was  harmonious  with  his  character  and  exalted  pursuit.  Such 
action  and  energy  of  mind  ever  becomes  the  solemn  service  of  the 
pulpit,  and  under  its  divine  influence, 

*  Thk  theme  shall  ttart  and  atrasrsrle  in  Uiy  breaat. 
Like  to  a  aplrit  in  Its  tomb  at  risTnir, 
Banding  the  stones,  and  crying  'Rcsorreotion  !* 
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HOW       I       LOST       HBR, 


ar    y»BDBaxoz    wbbt. 


I  LOST  my  lore  by  kwmaia  the  bright  ehaKee, 
I  loft  my  love  by  drinJung  raey  wine ; 

And  eo  I  owe  the  goblet  each  deep  maUoe 
At  powerfol  pen  k  powerle«  to  define. 


The  poets  of  the  world  haye  ever  blended 
Woman  and  wine  as  dearest  of  man's  ms ; 

Their  sweet  philosophy  may  now  be  mended, 
The  sparkling  wine-cnp  has  its  dark  aOoys. 


I  htve  in  bumpexs  to  my  darling  dear  one* 
Watering  the  love  I  cherished  in  my  heart, 

Drank  her,  the  sweetest,  fairest  and  most  near  one. 
My  fond  frame  palpitating  in  each  part 


Yet  this  did  neyer  in  my  brain  ran  riot. 
Nor  was  I  hot  by  lore  intoxicate ; 

That  passion  reason  would  ne'er  let  keep  qniet, 
And  many  madnesses  it  made  me  mate. 


Bat  when  my  secret  in  her  bosom  rested. 
Which  gently  throbbed  at  what  my  seal  confest ; 

When  of  3\  strength  bat  hen  I  was  divestadt 
And  only  m  her  favor  could  be  blest : 


When  doting  on  her  looks  and  sweet  expressions, 
Loving  her  eyes  and  voice  more  dear  than  geld. 

And  making  with  mine  own,  oft-made  confessions, 
I  found,  or  fancied,  that  her  heart  grew  odd : 


Then  flew  I  to  the  goblet,  and  drank  deeper ; 

Drank  to  obTivionize  my  cankering  care. 
And  for  a  time  succeeded.    Wretched  sleeper ! 

To  wake  from  stupor  but  to  see  despair. 


She  was  disciple  of  the  Temperance  Father, 
And  never  could  forgive  libation-slip ; 

And  once,  when  driven  to  despair,  I  rather 
Think  that  she  found  the  wine-juice  on  my  lipi 
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It  was  a  sin  with  her  was  nnforgiyingf ; 

I  knew  it :  we  had  explanation  none. 
My  heart  without  her  ■unabine  now  is  living; 

Its  occupation  *s  gone  —  its  dream  is  done ! 


Then  seek  not  consolation  in  the  chalice, 
Whate*er  thy  sorrow,  anguish,  pain  or  caroi 

Lest  you  should  bear  it  everlasting  malice 
For  tearing  from  your  arms  your  f<dry  fieur. 


This  much  T  know :  when  next  I  go  a-wooing. 
Like  her  I  've  lost,  some  lovely  earthly  daughter, 

(I  would  not  be  without  one,)  my  undoing 
Shall  not  be  wine ;  I  Ml  drink  to  her  in  water. 


MOUNT     SAVAGE     RAMBLINGS. 


▼  Z   A  T  O  K. 


THE     ROAD. 


The  town  of  Cumberland,  in  the  County  of  Alleghany  and  State  of 
Maryland,  is  one  of  those  dull,  dusty,  unfinished-looking  spots,  which 
are  always  going  to  be  great,  but  are  very  slow  in  achieving  great- 
ness. For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  in  annual  expectation  of  a 
boat-connexion  with  the  ocean,  by  means  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  the  Erie  of  this  region ;  and,  though  there  is  now  a  fair 
prospect  that  the  hopes  of  its  people  will  be  realized,  the  long  period 
of  hope  deferred  has  almost  made  their  hearts  sick,  and  they  seem  to 
look  with  comparative  indifference  on  the  troops  of  Irishmen  who 
are  scooping  out  a  basin  for  the  waters  of  the  Potomac. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  wakes  them  up  several  times 
a  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotels  and  the  rail-road  d^pot. 
Then  the  cars  come  and  go  from  and  to  Baltimore,  and,  in  connexion 
with  them,  go  and  come  a  host  of  stage-coaches  to  and  from  Wheel- 
ing, on  the  national  road.  Then  there  is  a  strapping  on  of  trunks,  a 
swearing  of  stage-drivers,  a  bustling  of  ostlers,  and  a  barking  of  dogs, 
that  is  sufficiently  animating.  All  who  come  into  the  town  seem  to 
be  anxious  at  once  to  get  out  of  it. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  town  a  gap  in  Will's  Mountain  opens 
just  wide  enough  to  accommodate  Will's  Creek,  the  National  Road, 
and  the  rail-road  of  the  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company,  down  which  a 
huge  locomotive  draws  about  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  daily,  in 
large  circular  iron  cars,  which  are  carried  on  to  Baltimore  by  another 
engine. 
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On  tbe  eyening  of  the  sixth  of  July,  Anno  Domini,  1849,  might 
have  been  seen  a  long  train  of  empty  cars,  on  their  way  back  to  Mount 
Savage,  to  be  replenished  with  coal,  at  the  end  of  which  train  was  a 
small  car,  in  which  were  seated  some  fifteen  or  twenty  passengers. 
A  group  of  four  demand  more  particular  attention,  as  the  movements 
of  diat  group  will  be  followed  up  by  the  author,  whO|  being  himself 
'  one  of  'em/  has  some  right  to  know.  There  were,  besides  himsel£ 
an  old  lady,  her  daughter  and  her  grandson,  in  his  nurse's  arms.  I 
did  not  count  him,  because  they  do  n't  consider  babies  any  thing  at 
the  rail-road  ticket-office.  So  much  for  the  party.  A  gentleman 
pointed  out  to  them  the  beauties  of  the  valley,  up  which  they  W9i6 
being  slowly  drawn  by  the  engine,  on  a  grade  of  some  hundred  feet 
to  the  mile,  such  a  grade  as  requires  great  power  to  go  up,  but  no 

Eower  at  all  to  come  down,  the  engine  being  then  used  mainly  to 
old  back. 

Precipitous  palisades,  down  which  they  slide  lime-stone,  crags  of 
flint-stone,  such  as  once  was  made  into  glass  about  here,  mountains 
and  hills  on  both  sides^^  exhibiting  in  their  occasional  bold  spots  and 
fissures  the  strata  of  this  rich  mineral  region  —  these  were  sub- 
jects which  kept  the  eyes  and  ears  well  occupied  during  that  ride  of 
nine  miles.  Here  a  smaller  road,  called  a  tram,  or  mine-road,  brings 
down  little  wooden  car-loads  of  coal  from  Frostbur^.  It  is  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road  we  've  been  ridmg  on,  and  the 
iron-cars  are  run  up  under  a  platform,  over  which  the  mine-cars  are 
rolled,  and  the  coal  dumped  into  them.  While  this  is  going  on  we 
shall  be  riding  up  '  Bruce  Hill,'  iust  above  tbe  Mount  Savage  Iron 
Works  —  and  something  of  a  pull  for  a  horse. 

And  now  let  me  tell  tbe  reader  that  we  are  on  a  visit  to  Bra^e 
Hill,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  family  to  welcome  us.  Tl\ere  are» 
besides  ourselves,  two  other  adults,  and  a  pair  of  stairs  of  children, 
beginning  with  a  little  boy  four  years  old,  called  Walley :  I  mention 
these  particulars  because  when  people  are  reading  letters  from 
abroad  they  like  to  know  exactly  how  their  correspondent  is  situated. 

Bruce  House  is  a  spacious  mansion  of  two  stories  high,  and.  some 
seventy  feet  wide,  witn  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  us  all,  and  abounding 
ID  all  xhaX.  is  essential  to  comfort. 

From  this  place  we  propose  to  visit  the  greatest  mineral  region  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  shall  first  look  at  the  coal-mines,  as  that  is 
the  staple.  Excuse  me  if  I  sometimes  talk  in  the  past,  and  some- 
times in  the  present  tense;  sometimes  in  the  first,  ana  sometimes  in 
the  third  person ;  and  in  a  very  desultory  manner  about  all  sorts  of 
things. 

IL 

COAL. 

There  were  nine  of  us  altogether,  including  Walley  and  the 
baby.  We  thought  the  air  would  do  the  young  ones  good ;  so  bright 
and  early  we  got  dressed,  not  in  our  best,  but  our  blackest  suits,  and 
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went,  some  in  the  baggie,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot, 
down  the  hill,  about  a  mile,  to  '  the  store.' 

Robert,  the  cannie  Scotchman,  who  is  the  doer  of  all  work  at '  the 
works,'  was  there,  with  an  old  white  horse,  which  was  soon  tackled 
by  chains  to  a  coal-car ;  no,  not  exactly  a  coal-car,  but  a  car  made  out 
of  one,  of  roagh  boards,  With  a  canvass  awning  over  head.  On  the 
horse  was  seated  a  very  small  boy,  whose  legs,  stretched  to  their  ut- 
most capacity,  formed  just  about  crotchet  enough  to  keep  him  on, 
and  no  more.  He  was  a  son  of '  one  of  the  hands,'  and  ready  for 
any  thing. 

It  was  a  delightful  day,  not  a  great  deal  of  dust,  and  all  of  us  in 
apple-pie  order,  when,  after  receiving  Robert's  directions  about  keep* 
ing  a  look  out  for  the  switches,  and  mind  the  break  in  coming  back, 
we  started  on  a  pleasant  trot  up  the  rail  road  to  Frostburg,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  off. 

The  mine-road  is  laid  in  the  valley  or  ravine,  along  side  of  Jen- 
nings' run,  on  a  track  dug  out  of  a  gentle  slope,  and  at  a  grade  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  so  that  we  were  going  up  all  the 
way.  Once  in  a  while  we  came  to  some  exposure  of  the  strata, 
where  one  can  see  the  coal  veins  of  various  degrees  of  thickness. 
Sometimes,  where  it  is  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  or  hill,  the  coal 
vein  likewise  slopes ;  sometimes  it  is  straight,  and  then  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  corresponding  vein  at  the  same  height  on  an  opposite 
hill,  the  intermediate  space  having  sunk  down,  or  got  out  of  the  way 
some  how,  so  say  the  geologists.  The  veins  more  generally  slope  as 
if  the  mountain  parts  had  been  raised  up  by  some  gentle  pressure. 

The  baby  fell  asleep,  while  Walley  kept  up  a  constant  chattering, 
not  missing  a  single  tree  or  flower  that  presented  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures. Now  he  called  attention  to  '  what  a  little  water'  there  was  in 
the  brook,  owing  to  the  long  drought ;  now  to  colts  and  calves  of  a 
neighboring  farmer ;  and  now  to  the  boy  on  the  horse,  who  was  but 
little  bigfi^er  than  himself. 

The  vicinity  of  switches  and  empty  cars,  and  men  with  smouched 
ftces,  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  the  mine  near  Frostburg. 
We  descended  near  the  mouth,  and  being  furnished  with  little  Ian* 
terns  and  candles,  we  were  soon  all  marching  into  the  'bowels  of 
earth.'  A  funny  procession  we  formed.  The  old  lady  walked  at 
the  head,  and  the  year-older,  in  his  nurse's  arms,  came  in  the  rear — 
the  two  extremes  of  life ;  yet  both  full  of  energy,  and  looking  with  in- 
terest on  novelty.  The  vein  is  ten  feet  high,  so  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty about  walking  in ;  but  it  looked  amazingly  pokerish,  that  dark 
and  dingy  cellar,  and  the  ladies  held  back  a  moment ;  but  encouraged 
by  each  other,  and  the  careless  step  of  the  guides,  went  on.  It  was 
very  dark,  and  with  all  our  eyes  and  lights  we  found  it  difficult  to 
discern  the  way.  By  degrees,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
the  darkness  of  the  coal  sides  was  made  visible.  Coal !  coal!  coal! 
'Alleghany  groceries,'  as  Mr.  Frost,  the  courteous  and   capacious 

Eroprietor  calls  it — here  it  is  in  abundance,  to  make  cheerful  all  the 
earths  of  Gotham  with  the  lively  blaze.     On  we  go,  with  careful 
steps  and  occasional  warnings  from  before  to  look  out  for  '  a  big  lump 
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of  coal  on  the  pathway/  or  train  road.  The  shaft  is  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  generally  pretty  dry,  but  now  and  then  yon  come  upon  a  wet 
spot,  against  which  the  feminines  required  all  the  protection  of  india- 
rubbers.  It  looks  exactly  like  some  of  the  pictures  you  see  of  mines 
in  England,  though  not  quite  so  distant  from  the  light  as  they  are ; 
here  you  walk  directly  in  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  there  you  descend  a 
shaft  to  get  into  the  pine ;  here  the  water  runs  out,  there  it  is  pumped 
out  by  engines. 

Our  little  tapers  shed  but  a  feeble  ray  on  the  cavern  ;  but  we  can 
distinctly  see  the  slate  roof,  with  here  and  there  a  '  horseback'  or  cavity 
where  a  weak  spot  has  given  way. 

'  But  it 's  all  safe  now,  Sir,'  said  the  man  who  walked  by  the  side  of 
me,  whose  fine  row  of  teeth  showed  the  white  in  contrast  with  his 
dingy  face.  '  It 's  all  safe  now.  Sir.  We  try  it  with  the  pick  very 
often,  and  t  'aint  very  common  to  get  a  rap  on  the  head  out  here.  It's 
where  we  are  getting  out  coal  that  we  sometimes  catch  it' 

The  baby  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  as  much  as  any  of  the  more 
knowing-bodies ;  the  dancmg  lights  tickled  his  fancy,  while  th6  obli- 
ging officer  of  the  company  who  escorted  us,  calmed  all  our  appre- 
hensions of  imprudent  exposure,  by  assuring  us  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent place  to  strengthen  the  lungs  and  keep  off  or  cure  the  whoop- 
ing-cough. 

'  The  miners  bring  in  their  babies  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  I' 

The  temperature  is  always  the  same ;  I  can't  say  at  what  deeree 
of  Fahrenheit,  but  not  uncomfortably  cold.  Some  of  us  who  had  put 
on  extra  clothing  were  in  a  perspiration  when  we  came  out. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  door  which  was  opened  and  shut  behind  us, 
the  object  of  which  was  made  apparent  wnen  we  subsequently  came 
in  sight  of  a  hist  caldron  of  fire  suspended  by  chains  from  the  roof 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  fit  counterpart  of  '  Hades.'  It  was  a  long 
way  off,  up  one  of  the  chambers.  I  forgot  to  say  that  at  every  thirty 
feet  you  come  to  a  diverging  chamber,  corresponding  in  size  generally 
to  the  passage  by  which  you  enter,  and  of  various  lengths.  The  fire 
that  we  saw  in  one  of  these  chambers,  is  built  under  a  shaft  which 
has  been  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  some  sixty  feet,  and 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  causes  a  constant  draft  of  fresh  air  down  into 
the  mine,  and  this  is  shut  in  and  made  to  fill  every  apartment  by  the 
before-mentioned  door. 

Well,  we  walked  on  some  yards  further,  and  having  had  a  good 
look  at  the  mine,  wheeled  about  on  our  retuiii ;  we  had  penetrated 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Way  off,  ever  so  far,  we  could  see  the 
uttle  tapers,  and  the  miners'  caps  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  neigh- 
borhooa  of  one  of  the  working  chambers.  The  miners  are  careful 
to  imitate  the  wise  virgins,  and  measure  exactly  the  time  their  lights 
will  last.  Some  of  them  joined  us  just  as  we  were  starting  to  return. 
We  saluted  them  as  imps  of  darkness,  whereat  they  laughed  heartily, 
their  eyes  and  ivories  only  visible,  except  when  now  and  then  the  near 
approach  of  a  light  showed  an  occasional  portal  of  white  skin.  They 
are  paid  by  the  ton ;  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  makes  about  a  ton,  and  a 
good  workman  can  get  out  three  or  four  tons  a  day  which  makes 
pretty  fkir  wages.    Some  forty  or  fifty  men  and  boys  are  constantly 
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engaged  in  eacb  of  the  seven  or  eight  mines  of  this  description  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  all  seem  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  sudden  glare  of  day-light  was  rather  a  shock  to  the  eyes  as  we 
emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,,  and  took  our  seats  in  the  car 
'  homeward-bound.' 

Rose,  the  nurse,  expressed  herself  as  decidedly  averse  to  a  miner's 
life,  and  in  reply  to  a  proposal  of  mine  that  she  should  '  take  a  hus- 
band there,'  said : 

'  Indade,  and  it 's  not  the  best  husband  among  'em  would  tempt  me 
to  do  his  washing.  How  their  wives  can  kape  any  thing  clane  at 
home  I  don*  know.' 

'  Och,  ma  honey,  it 's  asy  to  get  along  where  there  's  love  in  the  pot,' 
said  a  lively-looking  miner  who  was  just  puffing  his  pipe  after  diimer, 
preparatory  to  another  job  of  work. 

This  time  we  made  no  use  of  the  horse,  which  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  young  gentleman  with  short  legs,  who  trotted  away 
with  a  couple  of  dimes  in  his  pocket  much  to  his  delight.  We  were 
to  descend  the  inclined  plane  in  the  car  alone,  and  a  m  rosy*cheeked 
Welshman  was  to  accompany  us  in  order  to  regulate  the  '  brake.' 

'  You  understand  how*  to  work  it,  and  to  stop  it  in  case  we  meet 
another  train,  I  suppose  ]'  said  I. 

*  Pe  sure  I  do,  pecause  I  've  peen  over  it  often.  I  '11  manage  the 
prake.' 

Away  we  went,  without  horse  or  engine,  down  the  plane  in  doable 
quick  time,  with  no  dust  or  noise,  except  an  occasional  gu-e-e-6  of  the 
brake  as  it  pressed  against  the  wheels,  to  regulate  our  descent.  At 
a  part  of  the  road  a  little  more  level  than  the  rest  our  Welshman  got 
out  and  gave  us  a  push. 

'  This  is  a  pleasant  way  of  riding,'  said  I,  after  we  reached  our  des- 
tination. 

*  Yes,  when  te  prake  is  strong.  You  've  read,  pr'aps  about  the  ride 
Mr.  Graham,  the  company's  agent,  took.  He  got  in  a  car  on  t'other 
road,  not  minding  tat  te  prake  was  proken,  and  down  he  went  te 
whole  six  mile  to  the  toll-gate,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Most  people  would  a  jumped  ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  tat 
it  would  kill  him,  so  he  staid  in,  laid  himself  flat  down  on  his  pack  to 
take  wat  was  coming  and  trusted  to  luck,  which  chanced  to  pe  on 
his  side,  for  te  car  came  slap  on  some  other  cars  and  was  tashed  to 
pieces,  put  he  was  never  a  pit  hurt  'cept  p'raps  a  'pi-ained  ankle.' 

'  Guess  he  could  n't  do  it  again,'  said  a  stout  Yankee  who  stood 
by. 

'  No,  pe  sure ;  and  he  looks  at  the  prakes  now  before  he  rides.' 
'  Indeed,  it  was  a  wonderful  escape.     One  of  the  Irishmen  who 
was  loading  the  ore-cart  in  contact  with  which  he  came,  on  seeing 
him  get  up  to  walk,  exclaimed  : 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Graham,  you  're  dead  and  you  do  n't  know  it !' 
So  much  for  our  trip  to  the  coal  mines  at  Frostburg.     This  is  but 
one  of  several  large  veins,  which  on  the  completion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  are  to  supply  the  north  with  an  article  which 
will  take  the  place  of  Liverpool  coal  in  parlors,  on  steamers  and  in 
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manafactories.  We  shall  never  sit  down  by  the  genial  warmth  of  a 
grate  hereafler  without  thinking  of  dark  chamben  far  tinder  the 
ground,  and  smouchy  miners  wim  lamps  in  their  caps.  « 


in. 

IRON. 


Just  below  us  are  the  great  iron  works.  Three  enormous  stone- 
furnaces,  each  of  them  a  good  sized  castle,  built  in  conical  form  with 
a  little  round  cupola.  The  i^oads  to  and  fro,  in  every  direction,  are 
made  of  cinders  or  slate  (which  is  dug  out  of  the  coal-mines,)  and  im- 
mense piles  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  coal  and  coke  are  collected  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  ready  for  use.  Just  now  all  is  silent  and  sad  there,  and 
you  hear  many  an  anxious  inquiry  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of 
peace  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  iron,  or  whether  a  tariff  will 
be  made  to  suit  the  iron-mongers.  When  that  time  comes,  all  is  ready 
to  kindle  the  three  big  fires.  A  lady  will  light  the  shavings,  the  mon- 
ster engine  will  snuff  out  the  steam  and  then  send  in  a  terrible  blast, 
which  will  blow  those  flames  day  and  night  for  months  to  come. 

.  There 's  a  choice  little  vein  of  coal  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  it  is  put 
into  kilns,  and  set  on  fire  under  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  comes  out  free 
from  sulphur  and  bitumen  ^  it  is  coke ;  a  wheel-barrow  is  filled  with 
it,  rolled  over  the  wooden  bridge  which  leads  to  the  cupola  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace  and  dumped  in ;  next  a  wheel  barrow  full  of  lime- 
stone, and  then  of  iron  ore,  and  so  on  all  the  day  and  night.  The 
inside  of  the  fiimace  is  now  at  a  white  heat,  the  coke  blazes  away, 
the  limestone  crumbles  with  the  melting  iron,  and  extracts  all  foreign 
material,  and  the  liquid  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Now,  out  with 
the  clay  plug  at  the  bottom,  and  let  the  stream  go  forth.  The  moulders 
have  made  a  long  ditch  or  drain  in  the  sand,  this  is  the  sow.  On  each 
side  there  are  a  thousand  little  ditches,  made  bv  sinking  long,  smooth 
blocks  of  wood  into  the  sand,  these  are  the  pigs ;  into  the  sow  the 
iron  runs,  and  thence  into  the  pigs  as  naturally  as  fresh  milk,  though 
with  much  more  noise  and  bluster.  What  remains  in  the  furnace 
after  the  iron  comes  out  forms  a  flinty  black  substance,  and  of  which 
YOU  can  make  the  common  black  bottles.  You  can  see  it  piled  up 
by  the  road-side.  When  they  are  cold  we  take  out  the  solid  pigs 
and  pile  them  for  sale  or  use  ;  some  are  carried  to  the  foundry  to  be 
cast  into  other  forms  and  shapes,  others  to  the  puddling  furnace  ;  a 
little  farther  on  it  is ;  that  large  wooden  shantee,  bi^  enough  to  hold 
ten  thousand  persons,  and  with  chimneys  of  all  heights  and  sizes. 
There  are  twenty  or  thirty  little  furnaces  inside,  so  an*anged  that  a  draft 
of  air  passes  up  through  grates  below  into  the  chimneys,  carrying  the 
blaze  into  another  little  oven  on  one  side  where  the  pig-iron  alone  is 
placed,  which  soon  begins  to  boil.  The  front  of  the  oven  is  closed 
with  an  iron  gate  with  one  hole  just  large  enough  to  enable  the  pud- 
dlers  to  thrust  in  crow-bars  or  iron  spoons,  and  stir  it  up  as  you  would 
eggs  and  flour  to  make  a  batter-puddine ;  the  carbon  escapes,  and 
by-and-by  the  metal  comes  out,  is  pressed  through  rollers  and  squeezed 
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into  a  compact  mass  of  bar  or  wrought  iron.    You  cannot  easily  melt 
it  now  ;  but  you  may  hammer  or  draw  it  into  any  shape. 

It  is  very  hard  work  this  of  puddling ;  the  men  who  work  at  it  have 
to  be  strong  and  sinewy,  and  want  large  pay,  larger  than  they  get  in 
England,  and  that 's  the  reason  the  works  are  not  now  in  operation. 

But  the  rolling-mill,  which  occupies  the  other  side  of  the  shantee 
where  the  puddling  furnaces  are,  was  opened  last  week  for  a  short 
time,  in  oraer  to  roll  out  a  few  flat-bars.  It  makes  the  village  lively  a 
bit,  the  smoke  rising  from  those  chimneys,  the  puff  of  the  steam-en- 
gines, and  the  moving  to  and  fi'o  of  the  forty  or  fifty  workmen  en- 
eaged  in  this  little  job.  Some  of  them  are  green  hands,  for  the  works 
nave  been  stopped  so  long  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  three  thou- 
sand operatives  have  scattered  to  find  work  m  the  mines,  on  the  canal 
or  elsewhere.     But  let 's  go  in  the  mill. 

They  take  four  flat  bars  of  wrouffht-iron  about  a  foot  long,  lay 
them  on  top  of  each  other,  and  put  them  in  the  furnace  where  they 
soon  get  red  hot.  Then,  with  big-nippers  this  lump  of  sparkling 
bars  is  placed  between  two  rollers,  through  which  it  passes  in  a  twink- 
ling, comes  out  on  the  other  side,  somewhat  elongated,  and  is  theie 
caught  up  by  another  pair  of  nippers,  and  lifted  back  again  to  the  first 
nippers  which  push  it  into  a  smaller  roller.  It  *s  a  couple  of  yards 
long  this  time ;  another  squeeze,  and  it  b  an  eight-footer ;  another, 
and  the  ten-foot  rail  is  completed,  ready,  when  cooled,  and  clipped  off 
at  the  ends,  to  be  laid  on  the  track.  ' 

How  beautiful  it  looks  as  it  is  being  expanded !  It  waveth  grace- 
fully, like  a  serpent,  or  a  flat  stick  of  half  cooled  molasses  candy. 

Most  of  the  good  workmen  here  are  Englishmen,  though  there  are 
some  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Irish. 

'  Some  of  them 's  new  'ands,  Sir,  and  very  ^awkward  they  Aare. 
Now  bear  a  'and  there !  Lay  the  rail  on  the  ^edge,  and  beat  it  Aout 
straight  Hit 's  a  'andsome  sight  to  see,  Sir ;  but  h\i  's  nothing  to  the 
look  of  the  place  when  all  the  puddling  ovens  Ais  km  ^operation. 
JETit  *s  quite  a  cheerful  sight,  Sir.* 

'  Oh,  it 's  a  braw  sight,*  said  Robert,  who  is  every  where.  '  Wadna 
the  leddies  like  to  see  them  cast  V 

So  over  we  all  go  to  the  foundry,  an  ordinary  casting  establish- 
ment, such  as  you  see  every  where.  I  love  to  see  them  mould. 
They  are  going  to  cast  wheels  for  cars  to-day,  and  iron  pipes ;  we 
saw  them  make  the  moulds  this  morning.  A  wooden  wheel,  as 
smooth  as  plane  and  sand-paper  can  make  it,  is  sunk  into  the  sand, 
then  carefully  extracted,  so  as  to  leave  an  exact  imprint.  Smooth  it 
off,  and  sprinkle  it  with  soap-stone,  and  other  soft  lining ;  this  is  the 
simplest  form.  The  wooden  pipe  is  made  to  divide  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  is  sunk  by  the  round  side  into  separate  boxes  of 
sand,  then  taken  out,  and  the  sand  has  consistency  enough  to  remain 
firm  when  the  two  boxes  are  brought  together.  But  before  doing 
this,  you  must  put  a  circular  wisp  of  clay,  sustained  by  wire,  inside  of 
the  lower  one,  supported  at  the  two  ends ;  this  to  make  the  pipe  hol- 
low. There 's  a  hole  through  the  upper  box,  into  which  to  turn  the 
iron.    Now  they  open  the  lower  part  of  the  fiirnace,  fill  a  small  iron 
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tub  with  the  melted  metal.  Four  men  bear  it  along  by  long  iron 
handles,  and  in  it  rushes,  with  showers  of  sparkles  and  a  terrible 
auaking,  while  Robert  seizes  a  bit  of  plank,  and  keeps  off  the  scum 
from  the  surface  by  means  of  the  burning  end.  That  wheel  will  do 
to  ride  upon  to-moiTow. 

'  I  should  think  you  would  gret  burned  by  the  sparks.* 

'  Sometimes ;  but  we  get  used  to  a  bum  now  and  then,  so  it  do  n't 
touch  the  eyes.' 

We  '11  ride  home  to  Bruce  Hill  by  another  road,  which  will  give 
us  a  chance  at  almost  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  iron-village  of 'the 
works/  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  to-day.  It  is  a  good  road 
ibr  horsemen,  but 't  wont  do  for  vehicles.  In  fact,  we  have  but  few 
drives  any  where  in  this  region.  We  pass  up  the  hill,  behind  the 
blast  furnace,  and  turn  round.  That  stone  work,  with  holes  in  t)i6 
top,  back  of  the  blast  furnace,  is  a  place  to  roast  iron  ore,  which 
means  to  prepare  it  for  a  still  hotter  ordeal,  which  it  will  undergo 
when  dumpea  into  the  blast  furnace.  It  is  to  separate  some  of  the 
gases,  and  other  impurities  which  require  but  a  moderate  heat  to 
start  them :  it  is  like  this  world,  which  gives  us  some  trials  to  drive 
off  the  impurities  from  the  surface;  but  it  takes  the  purgatory  of 
another  world,  like  the  blast  furnace,  to  make  us  thoroughly  clean. 
Ain't  that  Romanist  doctrine  ] 

Well,  here  we  are  at  the  top,  and  a  fine  view  we  have  here.  The 
old  company  did  not  spend  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  here 
without  making  some  snow,  any  how.  But  first  let  me  give  you  the 
points  of  the  compass. 

North-west,  diere  is  Mount  Savage,  from  which  the  reeion  gets  its 
name ;  not  so  very  high,  but  a  pretty  ^ood  climb ;  and  stretching 
along  for  some  twenty-five  miles,  formmg  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
big  canoe,  of  which  Dan  mountain,  off  yonder  to  the  east,  nearly  to- 
wards Cumberland,  forms  the  other  side.  That  stream,  runnine 
down  from  Frostburg  on  the  south,  is  Jennings'  run  ;  it  unites  with 
Will's  creek,  near  Cumberland  ;  it  is  almost  all  dried  up  now,  we  've 
had  such  a  drought !  Farmer  E.  says,  he  '  'as  n't  known  such 
a  dry  season  since  Aeighteen  'undred  and '  I  forget  when.  But  I 
am  digressing  almost  as  much  as  Uncle  Ben  Silliman  used  to  do  in 
his  lectures  on  chemistry  and  geology.  It  is  he,  I  believe,  who  com- 
pares the  strata  of  this  reg^ion  to  a  nest  of  canoes,  one  within  the 
other.  Well,  we  are  standing  on  a  seat  of  one  of  the  inner  canoes, 
and  those  iron-works  in  the  valley  are  the  bottom.  That  large  yel- 
low building  near  the  rail-road,  is  the  company's  store ;  occupied, 
also,  by  divers  and  sundry  officers'  and  bachelors'  halls ;  our  minis- 
ter occupies  one  of  them — pleasant  little  son  of  Erin — I'll  intro- 
duce him  to  you  some  time.  Those  smoking  hillocks  you  see  evenf 
where,  are  piles  of  coal  covered  with  ashes,  with  a  fire  undemeam 
*  coke  pits.' 

Opposite  us,  on  the  north,  directly  behind  the  store  and  over  the 
works,  rises  a  large  hill ;  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  '11  call 
Church-hill,  because  of  the  little  brown  building  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
with  a  cupola,  designed  by  the  company's  architect     Round  the  base 
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of  Church-bill  is  a  row  of  two  Btory,  UDpoetical,  formal-looktog  clap- 
boarded  tenements,  built  in  twins — fifteen  or  twenty  pairs.  Above 
them  is  another  row  of  one-story  cottages,  equally  unpoetical.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  there  are  more  of  them.  T  'other  side  of 
the  hill  we  are  standing  on,  there  are  two  or  three  rows  more ;  some 
of  logs  and  some  of  boards.  Oyer  yonder,  on  the  Frostburg  road, 
is  the  Leonard  avenue,  overlooked  and  cared  for  by  the  company's 
officer  who  lives  in  that  dark  colored  cottage,  with  bark  on  the  porch- 
posts.  There  are  more  than  three  hundred  dwelling-houses  belong- 
mg  to  the  company;  the  smoke  is  Curling  Irom  many  of  them.  Some 
are  occupied  by  the  few  workmen  now  employed  here ;  some  by 
the  families  of  others  who  have  gone  to  work  on  the  rail-road,  the 
canal,  or  the  mines ;  but  many  are  deserted  to  be  re-peopled  on  die 
first  sign  of  resuming  work. 

We  've  seen  enough  for  one  afternoon,  so  we  '11  go  home,  which 
is  tslose  by,  as  we  are  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Walley  and  the  baby 
are  at  the  gate  to  meet  us.  The  sun  is  beginning  to  sink  behind 
the  hills,  illuminating  with  his  last  rays  all  the  tree-tops  on  the  Powell- 
hilL  The  cows  are  travelling  home  with  tinkling-bell,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  some  fresh  milk  and  tea,  and  the  evening  mail  with 
the  New- York  papers,  and  an  account  of  the  cholera ;  or  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  full  of  news  as  an  egg  of  meat,  and  containing  some  rare 
poetry  in  the  shape  of  obituary  notices,  as,  for  example : 

*  Wkkp  not,  dear  husband,  mother,  father,  fiatert,  brothers  too, 
I  'm  going  to  sing  a  heavenly  song,  and  I'll  Aag  it  all  for  you.* 

Hope  she  was  a  good  singer. 

*  Wcxr  not  for  me,  dear  parents,  for  I  am  soaring  higher, 
To  meet  you  all  in  glory  when  that  yonr  years  expire.' 

'  Wr  miss  ovr  infant  sadly, 

He 's  gone  forevermore ; 

Bntnol  fe«l  not  so  badly. 

He 's  only  gone  before.* 

But  enough. 


IMPROMPTU 


Whcrc  is  beauty  7 

In  the  fragile  rose  ? 
Dainty  lily. 

Fades  it  with  thy  close  ? 
Melting  dew-drop, 

Quiv*ring  in  thy  ray. 
Doth  it  live  not. 

Soon  to  pass  away  7 
In  all  nature 

Is  a  flittering  part, 
In  each  flower, 

In  each  human  heart 
Ah !  then,  nghing 

On  life's  weary  way, 
Hope  must  dying 
59Cll,184f.  Be,  from  day  to  day. 
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THE      BLACKSMITH. 


■T  J.  meMMVWUtA. 


*T  !■  evening :  at  hii  ■ombre  trade 

The  burly  blaekamith  liiigi* 
While  onderneath  his  rapid  etrokea 
•    The  aotmding  aoTil  ringa : 
The  hot  and  glowing  iron  bar, 

At  his  strong  hammer  awUigB, 
A  sodden  shower  of  fiery  sparin 
Athwart  the  darkness  fluigi. 


Now  giveth  he  the  tonghening  steel 

A  keenly  tempered  edge  ; 
Now  by  his  lusty  blows  is  wrought 

The  rough  and  clumsy  wedga: 
Anon  aloft,  with  mighty  strength. 

He  whirb  the  ponderous  sledge, 
Which  falls,  as  from  a  catapult, 

The  massiye  bar  to  'soage. 


The  water  m  the  coolmg-trough 

Looks  black  above  the  brim, 
Where,  flying  from  the  plunging  bar. 

The  hissing  cinden  swim. 
The  roaring  fire  emits  a  glow 

That  lights  his  visage  grim, 
And  brings  to  view  the  wondering  boys 

Who  come  to  gase  at  him. 


Quite  powerless  in  his  sturdy  grasp 

Stands  yonder  stubborn  ox ; 
He  claps  him  in  a  wooden  vioe. 

And  turns  its  leathern  locks ; 
And  having  thus  suspended  him 

In  quadrupedal  stocks, 
He  nails  his  hoofs  with  le«  renone 

Than  joiners  nail  a  box. 


The  blacksmith  is  a  jovial  man, 

Who  loves  a  quiet  joke. 
And  sometimes  at  the  village  inn 

His  thirsty  clay  will  soak : 
And  once,  upon  town-meeting  day. 

He  took  the  stand  and  spoke. 
And  raised  three  cheers  for  Habay  Clat, 

And  sundry  groans  for  Polk. 

rou  zzziT.  22 
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Bat  things  are  sadly  altered  now — 

The  blacksmith  is  no  more ; 
He  left  for  California  mines. 

In  search  of  |^en  ore ; 
He  left  his  bellows  by  the  forge. 

His  tools  upon  the  floor; 
And  led  beside,  I  blush  to  say, 

A  wife  and  children  foor. 


As  once  from  Pisgah's  hoary  height. 

Amid  the  mist  and  dew. 
Old  MosBS  looked  o*er  Jonlan*s  flood. 

Fair  Canaan's  land  to  view ; 
So  from  his  native  hills  our  Smith, 

Gazed  over  Ocean  blue, 
And  toward  the  dntant  land  of  gold 

His  wistful  glances  threw. 


But,  unlike  Moses,  he  was  young. 

With  vigorous  limbs  and  tough, 
And  that  it  was  an  easy  route, 

Felt  confident  enough ; 
So  taking,  with  a  knowing  air, 

An  extra  pinch  of  snuC 
He  swore  a  good  round  Saxon  oath. 

And  started  for  <  the  stuff/ 


Another  change  comes  o*er  the  scene : 

The  village  boys  last  night 
Peeped  through  the  warpiug  boards,  and  there 

They  saw  a  fearful  sight ; 
Uprose  the  blacksmith's  grisly  ghost. 

All  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
His  left  hand  clutching  at  a  pick, 

A  bag  of  gold  his  right. 


How  soon  those  frightened  urchins  found 

Thenearesl  homeward  track ! 
And  ever  as  they  run  they  cast 

Some  furtive  glances  back ; 
And,  running  thus,  they  saw  a  blaze 

Flash  through  each  g&ping  crack. 
And  heard  the  well  known  anvil  ring 

With  many  a  stuidy  thwack. 


The  village  now  was  all  astir: 

Men  rushed  toward  tlie  spot, 
And  there,  with  leather  apron  on. 

Stood  Smith  himself,  1  wot ! 
But  to  their  eager  questioning 

This  curt  leply  they  got, 
"  If  you  are  fond  of  *  doubling  boms,' 

Come  on — I  '11  stand  the  shot !' 
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OCTOBER     1,      1840. 


QP  Wb  want  to  mako  an  offer  to  our  tnb- 
•cribers  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the '  Flag* 
Staff,'  and  therefore,  for  their  benefit,  extend 
to  them  the  following  ^ea(  indueemenfs.  To 
them  who  will  get  oa  ten  aubacribera,  the  mo- 
ney aent  and  pottage  paid,  "The  Dcvil  on 
Two  rincKS,'  tweWo-mo.,  an  illaatrated  copy. 
Tb  them  who  will  get  na  tic,  'The  WowoEas 
or  TUK  Woai.i>,'  with  steel-plates  by  Kxru- 
OBOLSEN,  including  the  'Mines  of  tSolconda* 
and  miners  onto  their  knees  to  work.  To  clubs 
of  fire  and  fifty  the  Woax  will  be  furnished  at 
redoclble  rates.  All  post-masters  particularly 
requested  to  bore  those  who  come  for  their 
letters  lo  subscribe  to  tho  *  Flag-Stafi;*  and  made 
aathorized  agents  of  all  monies.  We  win  fur- 
■iah  the  •  Flag-Staff^  free  to  those  as  will  get  us 
MM  subscriber.  Wo  will  givo  a  picter  of 
*  Noah's  Deluge'  to  those  who  will  forward  us 
a  partial  subscription,  say  of  six  months,  and 
most  of  SEAas'  Pictorials  to  those  who  will  do 
mora  in  proportion.  Wo  have  worn  oQt  one 
entirely  new  aet  of  types  on  our  two  first  num- 
bera,  and  to-day  we  begin  with  a  new  fountain 
of  *em.  which  readers  will  please  notice.  Think 
what  we  are  doing  for  your  benefit,  kind  rea- 
ders ;  do,  oo  aid  us  in  cirklelation  of  *  Flag- 
Buff  I'  Cirklelatel  cirklelatel  oirklclate!  It 
promotea  morals  :  it  improves  principles.  *Ho 
Principles*  is  a  doctrine  which  wo  have  sot  our 
loot  against  A  steam-press,  which  shall  knock 
off  a  great  many  million  *  Flag-8taffa'  per  hour 
shall  be  purchased  as  soon  as  our  cirklelation 
jnatfiea  the  demand.  This  we  promise  faithfully. 
and  it  ahall  be  adhered  to  upon  honor.  Assist  ns 
in  our  struggles  for  the  Principles  of  '98.  We 
mean  to  struggle  at  it,  single-handed  it  may  be 
in  our  endeaTors,  but  we  moan  to  struggle  at  it ; 
manfully  we  hope ;  ably  we  presume.  The  path 
la  open.  E  Plurihus  Umumi  Our  riasr  edi- 
fi05r  wai  be  published  before  breakfast,  our 
asooxD  before  dinner,  and  tho  aEST  as  occasion 

jostifiea.  

*,*  Wb  have  hired  John  BMrm  to  write  let- 
ters from  Congress,  which  will  be  found  a  g  eat 
featnr .  All  the  heads  of  intelligence  will  be 
rocorded  punctual,  in  addition  to  which  tails  of 


the  first  writers.  We  hare  made  arrangement 
for  a  little  room  on  tho  telegraff  wirea.  No 
other  sparks  will  be  admitted  onto  the  track 
while  the  *  Bunkum  Flag-Staff  Intelligence*  la 
passing  over.  A  little  incident  occnrred  last 
week.  News  from  Bunkum  was  goin'  to  Lan- 
caster :  news  from  Lancaster  was  comin'  to 
us.  The  sparks  met  in  the  middle  and  humped. 
They  tussled  and  crscked  a  little,  when  omr 
spark  leaped  right  over  tho  head  of  tho  oUm 

rk,  and  the  iuat  we  knowed  of  it,  it  waa  at 
Telegraff  OflBs  in  Bunkum;  nick— nick  I 
nick  t  and  told  us  the  Legislatur  was  in  seshnn. 
Ladies,  look  out  for  FashionPlates.  All  classes 
of  society  will  bo  suited  in  *  Flsg-Staff,'  and  no 
efforts  relaxed  to  make  it  worthy  of  tho  support 
of  a  generous  community  in  general. 


No  Principles.  —  The  Chroni- 
cle-Ma  u,  like  a  great  boa-constrick- 
ter,  wants  to  use  us  up.  You  can*t 
do  it,  our  worthy  friend,  not  while 
you  have  adopted  as  your  policy 
and  mottoe  tho  absurd  basis  which 
forms  the  heading  of  this  article. 
No  man  in  his  senses  ever  adopted 
sich  a  plea,  which,  if  he  did,  would 
sink  any  journal  or  press,  editor, 
roller- boy,  compositors,  proofrea- 
der, folders,  pasters,  carriers,  news- 
mongers, all  letter-writers,  adverti- 
sers, customers,  all  paper- manufac- 
turers, and  every  body  that  had 
any  think  to  do  with  it ;  sink  them 
right  down  seven  fathom  deep  by 
the  dead  weight  of  public  opinion, 
where,  jest  like  some  dead  bodies, 
they  would  not  rise  when  they  got 
ready  by  firink  cannon  over  them ; 
but  there  stay,  among  fishes  and 
ingots,  and  sponges  and  dead  men's 
bones,  and  etrange  sounds  in  the 
ears,  for  the  eternal  waves  to  roll 
on  top  of  them  !     Now  put  a  pin 

HERB,  AND  REMEMBER  THAT  WR  SAID 
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THIS,  SO  THAT  WHEN  YOU  SAY  A  TER- 
WARD8  THAT  WE  DID  N*T  SAY  IT,  WE 
MAY  TUKN  BACK  TRIUMrHAKTLY  AND 
PROVE  THAT  WE  DID  SAY  IT  !       YcS,  it 

would  n't  be  necessary  for  them  to 
May  that  they  got  no  principles, 
but  if  their  subsequent  conuuck 
went  to  prove  it,  the  publik  would 
find  that  out  fust  enough  without 
their  say  ink  it  But  what  must  be 
thought  of  a  man,  or  an  individooal, 
or  a  set  of  men,  who  actooally  set 
out  in  a  program  my  or  a  prospectus 
to  a  newspaper  with  the  actooal 
declaration  as  a  basis  principal  to 
go  onto,  for  a  merit  on  which  they 
rely  for  support^  and  to  make  the 
people  laugh  at  them  for  their  hu- 
mor, that  THEY  ain't  got   no  IMIIN- 

ciPLESiN  PARTICULAR  I  lu  particu- 
lar !  And  what  does  the  Chroni- 
cle Man  mean  by  'particular]' 
Would  he  insinooate  that  he  has 
got  some  principles  of  more  or  less 
stamina  in  general,  somethink  to 
guide  his  conduct  by.  such  as  to 
keep  his  hands  from  pickin  and 
stealin,  and  others  of  that  naturl 
Then  let  us  tell  the  Chronicle- 
Man,  that  those  who  have  no  prin- 
ciples in  partickler,  cannot  have 
any  in  ginerall.  Can't  be.  Let 
this  be  set  down  as  a  well-defined 
fact.  Philetus  was  thought  to  be 
a  good  man  in  general,  till  on  one 
black- asyour-hat  thundery  night 
he  was  actually  ketched  in  the 
very  act  of  stealing  a  horse.  What 
then  became  of  his  car-rakter  in 
general?  '  Swept  away  like  a 
feather  on  the  Boreas  blast ! 

ALDRBORoN-de  fostifomiosticos- 
ti-costi-konicarificabibicatudinito- 
busque-transmagnificumbundam : 

CONJUALITT. 


Narrow  Escape.  —  As  our  lit- 
tle boy»  Epbnetus  William,  was 


goin'  to  Sunday- School  on  Sunday 
a  week  ago  he  see  a  snake  with  a 
toad  in  his  mouth.  Nbatt  killed 
the  snake,  and  the  toad  hopped 
away ;  and  he  may  thank  his  atan^ 
if  toads  have  got  any  stars,  for  this 
j  wonderfiil  deliverance  from  the 
I  most  awful  situation,  we  do  think, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of. 

A  PRiEND  of  our  'n,  who  is  trav- 
I  ell  ink  in  the  other  world,  has  writ- 
ten us  a  very  interesting  letter  of 
,  the    Queen's    travel   in  Ireland. 
Like  the  President  of  the  United'n 
States'n,  she  wisits  her  dominiom, 
although,  like  him,  we  do  hope  that 
i  she  has  not  the  misfortune  to  be 
confined  by  sickness  on  the  routa, 
I  The  Genera],  we  muH  say,  has  no 
dominion  to    visit    like  Ireland. 
I  Hb  hand  is  every  where  squeeged 
by  hands  that  have  waxed  strong 
<  by  the  fulness  of  bread.    Wisiting 
Ireland  by  the  Queen  is  like  one's 
'  wisiting  poor  relations  and  putting 
,  them  to  the  expense  of  sweetmeats, 
I  which  the  poor  people  can't  well 
;  afford,  and  drinking  up  their  Hy- 
I  song  tea.     Howsever,  her  majesty 
:  was  well  received.     Our  cones- 
:  pendent  writes  as  following : 

'  Whcn  she  come  to  Core.  It  wm  aent  mi 

board  ihip  to  enquire  of  her  wheUierahewovUI 

I  receive  the  addrvM  of  the  town  on  board  thlB. 

j  or  whether  her  niof>t  bonign  majesty  wooU 

'  step  ashore.    Her  graciona  majeaty.  with  the 

moat  condefcendiog  keindneaa.  aud  that  dbt 

;  would  come  ashore.    Thia  determinatioB  ob 

I  her  part  excited  a  feelink  of  the  moat  eathttal- 

I  aatic  admiration  and  regard.    So  havinir  Sand 

!  a  platform  and  a  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold  for  her 

,  feet  to  tread  on,  ahe  stepped  onto  it  widi  • 

■■  F'ra/rt  Rrgina  oxproMible  m  tho  coantenaneet 

I  of  all  prpfent    A  great  many  porpoae*.  in  dlf- 

!  forent  nU^c*  of  starvation,  also  fed  on  her 

j  majeatr'a  .^niiVs.    After  the  addreaa  was  de> 

,  liTered,  what  was  the  anrpriae  c^  all  preaeBt 

when  her  majesty  actually  approaebea  wHUn 

;  ten  foot  of  Mr.  Bildox.  and  raally  looking  oc 

him,  and  addreasing  the  remark  to  him,  aidd : 

j  '  The  approach  to  your  town  is  extremely  plaa* 

aant*    Mr.  Rildox.  overcome  to  faintnif  if 

her  grarious  condeacensicn,  bowed  and  reared 

I  to  the  distance  of  gun  ahot    Adding  hliidMH 

;  to  kindneaa.  what  was  the  anrpriae  of  all  w»- 

j  aent  when  her  majeaty  actually  canae  wUluaa 

I  few  feet  of  Mr.  Goliohtlt,  and  looUng  rigkt 
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«c  l\lm,  ftnd  addrftBting  the  remark  to  him,  aald : 
*  I  cooaent  that  the  name  of  the  town  of  Cove 
ahottld  he  chaoged  to  that  of  QueeD'a  Town,  in 
token  of  oar  TUit.'  Mr.  GnLiOHTLT's  lipa  ouW- 
ered.andbewaacarriedofflna«*oon.  Piling 
vp  her  condeicension  to  a  climax,  her  most 


on  a  little  more.  In  the  fantasia 
D,  we  noticed  the  effect  of  hia 
playing,  which  was  electric  to  a 
legree.     In  one  place,  he  inter- 


Kt:i^"w'&U°.:^dTpr  b'rASli*''wiS:  Jfted  <i  tiddle^iddl.-e-tde  which 

hit  hands  clasped  upon  his  breast.  She  then  aiRlOSt  attected  US  tO  tears.  In 
taking  a  sord,  drawed  it  over  his  shoulder,  and    __^Up,.  Up  strptrhe*?  out  hU  nrma 

■aid:  •Rise  Sir  chawls  Todi.  Bart.,  Mare  of  anotnci,  He  sireicneo  oui  nis  arms 

Queen's  Town.'  We  never  shall  forget  the  in  a  Strinff  OT  Series  of  rapid  (TUad- 
expreshun  of  Sir  Chawls.    He  looked  as  if  he  i     ,       .         ^       i  *  j        ■  • 

wiiagoin'uptoParodisoontoastreakofiiffht,   alquivers  and  semi-demisemiquar 

kissin  the  very  pround  she  stood  on.  After  \  yers.  which  Seemed  tO  SaV  in 
tiiis  affecting  scedne  the  beggars  returned  to'  3^1  rou 

their  reAl,  and  her  majesty  to  her  sham  pain.'      ^^COtt  S    WOndertUl  SCene    Ot    tCOD 

Roy,  *  O,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  save 

.  roe  !  save  me  V     At  another  time. 

We  have  underetood  that  the  i  wo  were  walking  through  mea- 

editorof  the  Bunkumville  Chroni-l  dows,  and  see  the  little  fishes  a 

cle  has  publicly  said  in  Mr,  Too- 1  sportink  in  the  stream.     But  if  he 

dlens's  shew-shop,  that  we  have  i  (HdYri//,  he  sometimes  gave  evi- 

fottoomany  principles.  Our  ten- ;  dence  thot  he  could  thunder.  If 
er  Sir,  we  desire  to  be  on  terms  |  he  did  g'ggle^  it  was  again  appa- 
of  Christian  forbarans  with  you,  i  rent  that  ho  could  haw  haw  / 
but  if  you  do  seek  to  vilify  us  with  j  Such  are  his  merits  ;  but  if  we 
the  fangs  of  newspaper  calurania-  j  would  express  our  opinion  freely, 
tion,  let  the  ring  be  adequately  j  we  should  say  that  his  principal 

cleared  !  ;  fault  was  a  lack  of  solid  judgment. 

'  Yes,  we  will  print  his  notices,  if 
laosfcal  (StrlUcfsm.  '  he  will  send   us  tickets  for  solf, 

a  XT         c  »        i  wife,  our  Epenetus  William,  Mr. 

SiNCB  Herr  Smash    we  have    Thomas  ani  Printer's  Devil. 

been  favored  with  M.  Stnkhardt, !  

a  performer,  we  do  think,  who 

will  excite  a  violent  furore  in  the  iClaicums. 

United*n  States'n.  He  does  not '  That  which  is  permanent  can- 
call  himself  the  Lion  Pianist,  but  not  be  removed,  for' when  re- 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  animal  moved  it  soon  ceases  to  be  per- 
tboat  him  for  all  that.     Since  a   manent. 

*  Little  more  orapk,  Captain  TAm^  what  you  say;  but  you 
Bragg,'  we  dono  anythink  more  ;  need  n't  say^ist  what  you  think. 
sublime  than  his  first  onset  onto  Stand  on  reserve,  and  you  will 
the  keys.  He  entirely  differs  from  :  command  respek  ;  but  act  natural 
the  Herr  in  style  and  intonation.  |  and  keind-hearted  without  the  word 
In  the  former,  he  is  more  spang- 1  of  command,  and  you  will  win  love^ 
ling ;  in  the  latter,  he  possesses  a !  and  hoe  is  hotter  than  respek. 
greater  degree  of  varnish.  We  I  Rome  was  not  constructed  in  t 
Uiink  his  elbows  are  bent  at  an  day,  in  point  of  time, 
obtuser  angle,  and  his  fingers  ex-  He  said  I  go  and  went  not. 
btbit  a  more  warrantable  degree  ,  More  people  tr»//than  can.  Some- 
of  curve.  His  crash  is  much  ;  times  tlieyeviit  if  they  u?/// but  front, 
aofler ;  his  grace  notes  are  more  At  other  times  they  will  if  they 
airy;  his  touch  more  crisp  and  ,  can,  but  really  cr/nV.  Circumstance 
crackling,  but  in  the  slam  bang  is  one  thing;  disposition  another. 
passages,  we  think  he  might  bear  Circumstance  may  be  so  unluoked 
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for  as  to  govern  disposition.  Bat 
disposition  can  generally  mould 
circumstance.  Strong  wills  turns 
material  things  into  putty.  They 
pat  it  down  —  they  punck  it  in  — 
they  roll  it  areound. 

Appear  what  you  are  ;  be  what 
you  appear.  If  ynu  appear  what 
you  are,  you  won't  deceive  the 
world.  If  you  are  what  you  ap- 
pear, you  won't  deceive  yourself. 
If  you  neither  deceive  yourself 
nor  the  world,  you  won't  be  de- 
ceived in  your  hope.  Your  face 
won't  wear  a  mask  nor  your  body 
a  cloak,  but  the  nakedness  of  in- 
nocence is  its  defence. 

These  Maxums  wc  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  Flag-Staff,  in  hopes 
they  may  do  good. 


Bs  Celeoratr. 

PO&    BUNKUM     FLAG-STAFF. 


PkUadelpkia,  \5tk  Sept.,  8  P.  M. 

Fry's  opera  pei-furming  at  the 
Chestnut ;  the  Waccacoe  engine  I 
is  at  it  again  with  Persbvcrancb  i 
company  No.  1(T.     Up  to  this  hour  | 
only  three  killed,  but  a  volley  has ; 
just  ensued  which  will  probably  | 
add  to  the  mortality  some.     Com-  \ 
mon  Council  pretty  much  agreed  j 
to  let  'em  iight  it  out,  provided  • 
they  will  wipe  the  blood  off  the  j 
streets  when  they  get  done,  and 
not  rip  off  any  winder  shutters  to 
carry  home  the  wounded  without ' 
fair  compensation,  and  not  kill  no ; 
young  ladies  by  accident  as  they 
are  sitting  at  the  piano.    One  mel- 
ancholy case  lately  happened  to  a 
young    Miss  playing  the  Polka; 
killed  her  in  the  poottiest  part  of 
the  tune.     Greatly  lamented  *  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends.'     Her 
lover  who  was  turning  over  the 


leaves  ready  to  sink  right  down 
through  the  floor  thro'  sheer  fright. 
Uicksite,  and  Orthodocks  Quakers 
not  yet  spliced  tip  their  difference. 
Two  boys  were  nghtin'in  Chestnut - 
street  when  we  came  by,  attended 
by  a  considerable  crowd.  Two 
cocks  also,  attacked  each  other  in 
the  street,  and  excited  much  inte- 
rest. A  challenge  has  passed  be- 
tween the  boys  of  the  (rirard  Col- 
lege and  the  Philadelphia  High- 
School.  They  have  knocked  the 
chip  off  of  one  another's  shoulder, 
and  Professor  Hart  a  doing  all  he 
can  to  stay  the'  commotion ;  but 
Board  of  Trustees  think  it  better 
to  let  'em  fight  it  out  and  Fay  no- 
thin'  ab^^out  it.  A  row  is  expected 
in  the  Arch- street  Theatre  pretty 
soon,  on  approach  of  the  ffreat 
tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest.  Flour 
is  nine  dollars  a  barl.  Weather 
fine.  Peaches  a  drug,  and  one  o' 
the  pleasantest  drugs  we  dn  think 
we  ever  took.  Mush  and  water 
millions  on  the  decline.  United'n 
States'n  Bnnk  stock  ab^out  where 
it  was.  Taint  riz  much,  but  taint 
got  down  no  lower.  Fustic  on  the 
improve. 

lOi  p.  v . 

Three  alarms  of  fire  in  three 
different  quarters.  Engine  Good 
Hope  has  got  jammed  in  with 
engine  Salamander  55.  Three 
broken  heads  thus  ^r,  and  one 
killed.     They  are  now  at  it. 

11  p.  M. 

Only  one  more  killed. 

13  p.  M. 

The  fight  has  jest  been  stopped 
by  play  in'  the  water  works  onto 
the  belligerents.  They  have  now 
gone  home  to  change  their  jackets, 
and  when  they  have  done  so,  it  is 
thought  their  courage  will  be 
cooled  off. 

1  P.M. 

All  quiet.     Good  night ! 
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Roek€9Ur,\Uh,\Q A.  M. 

Old  Zack  jest  arrived ;  bis 
b^owels  out  of  order.  Sick  to 
his  stomack.  We  called.  Says 
we,  *  My  dear  fellow,'  slappin*  him 
onto  the  holler  of  the  back, '  do  be 
keerful.  The  country  looks  to 
you.  A  leetle  more  grape,  Captain 
Bragg-  Ha!  ha!  Don't  you 
think  you'd  better  go  back  to 
Washington  1  Glad  to  see  you, 
but  health  fust  and  pleasure  arter. 
Major  Bliss  adwise  the  General.' 
The  old  feller  looked  daggers  at 
us.  The  fact  was  he  was  so  sic 
he  did  n't*  know  what  he  did,  and 
we,  as  in  duty  b^ound,  retired, 
grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  saymg,  '  When  you  come  to 
Bunkum,  drop  in  and  take  a  look 
at  us.  Genera).  The  Flag-Staff 
sustains  you.  Mrs.  Thomas  will 
be  pleased  to  have  you  take  tea 
with  her.  Takin'  Major  Bliss 
aside,  we  then  said  to  him,  '  Major, 
your  most  humble,  contumble  ser- 
vant We  would  like  to  ask  a 
favor  when  the  Greneral  gets  well, 
which  he  will  do,  provided  you 
take  keer  to  check  the  diarrhee. 
The  Flag-Staff  goes  for  him  firm 
as  a  stone  fence.  We  want  the 
inspecktorship  of  ashes.'  He  made 
us  no  reply,  as  the  time  to  make 
the  appomtment  warnt  come  we 
suppose,  and  showed  us  to  the 
door  in  the  politest  manner  possi- 
ble, in  that  quick  way  so  pecooliar 
to  the  military  profeshun,  pointin' 
where  the  door  was,  and  which 
was  the  way  iout,  which  we  fol- 
lowed, in  point  of  course,  leavin' 
a  copy  of  the  Flag  Staff  for  the 
General,  should  he  get  done  wo- 
mttin*.  Tumin'  and  takin'  off  our 
hat  however,  we  said  as  we  were 
goin'  ^out,  *  Major,  can  you  give  us 
a  SBB  o\R  V  He  had  none  how- 
ever, BO  wo  twisted  off  a  piece  of 


Mrs.  Miller's  fine  cut  and  chawed. 
It's  a  great  world  we  live  in. 

i«l  p.  M. 
The  General's  b^owels  is  better. 

11  P.M. 

Greneral  improves.     We  mean 
to  call  on  him  again. 


^rrfbals. 

AT  BUSTXtTK  BOTIti   JLltD  ST&AltOB&S'  r«T-Or. 

O*  Thit  featur*,  with  accompanying 
remarktf  will  be  found  very  uteful  to 
buMiness  community» 

Mr.  Valeary,  Milwaukie.  We  giM» 
he 's  come  on  btuiness  of  importance.  Uit 
name  is  recorded  in  lo  obscure  a  hand,  we 
was  half  an  hour  in  studying  it  out  After 
much  study  we  mastered  it,  letter  by  let- 
ter, and  could  u*t  have  made  out  the  Mil- 
waukie then,  if  had  n't  a  been  for  the  ser- 
vants, who  fortuuitly  knowed  where  he 
come  from. 

Mr.  Tidrei,  Wisconsin.  A  humbly 
looking  old  man,  who  keeps  his  room  and 
takes  coffee  in  his  bed.  We  are  informed 
that  he  eat  the  greatest  part  of  a  beef- 
steak yesterday  forenoon,  and  has  an 
enormous  appetite.  He  drinke.  We  see 
him  take  a  glass  o*  brandy  an*  water,  and 
pooty  strong  too,  we  guess.  What  a  pity 
that  men  of  Mr.  Tidrei*s  ages  will  set  so 
bad  an  example  to  the  travcllink  commo- 
ty  as  to  drink.  We  see  him  hold  the  li- 
quor right  up  into  the  sun. 

Mr.  Waccabt,  Isle  of  Wight  Three 
white  trunks,  and  somethin*  in  'em,  we  're 
afraid,  that  ho  ought  not  to  have.  Also 
a  red  umbrella.     He  drinks. 

Mr.  Teetotum  and  lady.  Quite  a 
pretty  woman,  we  think.  We  looked  at 
her  through  the  key-hole  of  the  drawing- 
room.  So  expressed  our  conviction  to  the 
by-standeiB.  Seems  to  be  strange  that 
a  woman  of  her  age  should  have  married 
Teetotum,  a  man  much  older,  and  mark- 
ed with  the  small -pox.     He  drinks. 

Miss  Van  Plush.  Exquisite  !  Beau- 
tiful shoulders !  Dark  hazel  eye !  LitUa 
foot !  Slight  scar  onto  her  forehead,  bat 
none  to  hurt.  Good  burst !  A  small 
eater.  Drinks  too  much  coffee.  Dear 
Miss  Van  Plush  !  permit  a  stranger, 
struck  with  your  interesting  appearance, 
to  say  to  you  in  great  kindness^  do  n*t 
drink  so  much  coffee.  We  do  think  it  is 
most  injurious  to  the  nerves. 

Mr.  SMrru,  of  Missouri.    He  drinks. 
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NiBLo*8  Gasdbn  has  arisen  like  n 
Bpinx  from  iU  ashea  Taint  a  theatre  ; 
it 's  a  garden ;  hot  we  did  n*t  see  no  red- 
itishee.  We  8tq>ped  in  there  the  other 
night,  and  see  some  rope  dancing.  A 
very  periite  and  clergyman -looking  man 
comes  out  and  makes  avery  handsome  bow. 
He  then  announces  that  the  performerR 
are  a-coming.  *  Frass-war  R-r«r-ao6// 
Then  out  comes  Fra$9war  with  a  hop, 
skip,  jump,  and  a  bow  and  a  smile,  runs 
up  «  little  ladder,  feels  the  rope  with  Ym 
toes,  to  see  if  the  chalk  is  onto  it ;  all  the 
time  the  music  a«goin,'  and  done  himself 
much  credit.  He  danced  as  well,  as  we 
could  perceive,  as  if  he  was  onto  a  board 
floor.  After  Fratswar  had  finished,  there 
came  out  about  the  prettiest  little  creatnr 
4if  a  girl,  we  do  think,  we  ever  looked  at. 
We  was  JO  'feered  she  would  fall.  If  our 
wife  had  been  there,  she  would  have  a- 
screamed  right  6out 

Rbv.  Miu  PrrriNOEa  is  at  Montpe- 
tier,  gettin'  up  an  excitement  in  his  own 
way.  He  will  eat  nothin'  but  tenderline. 
The  butchers  of  Montpelier  are  unable  to 
■apply  him  and  his  wife  with  tenderline, 
and  the  deacons  have  applied  to  the  town 
of  Barre.    This  is  not  fiction  but  fact. 

Thb  President  of  the  United^n  | 
States'n  has  arrived  at  Washington.  Will 
our  letter- writer  inform  m  how  the  Gene- 
ral does  7  Also  ask  him  whether  he  has 
considered  that  application  for  Inspectro  of 
Ashes. 

A  Jarroldt,  travcllink  Hinglishman, , 
has  got  out  of  the  ked^n'try,  and  is  on  En-  { 
glish  ground.  He  says  he 's  glad  of  it,  and  ! 
is  in  his  room  in  the  'otel  writin  a  book. 

Hungary  is  fallen.  The  corpse  of  Grab, 
Slick,  Gallows  and  Clam,  have  got  the 
victory  over  Bbm  and  Georqt.  Poor 
ked*ntry!  our  heart  bleeds  for  you! 
These  revolutions  are  like  intermittent 
fever.  They  're  pretty  much  done  now, 
Imt  they  Ml  eome  back  again.  They  are 
like  a  grasshopper;  he  hope  to  the  foot 
of  a  dandeline,  may  be,  and  there  stops; 
presently  he  Ml  hop  a  little  furder. 


i9lWCvUtf. 

Bt  Rev.  Mr.  Grbbn,  William  Black 
to  Bbcky  White. 

Am ALOAM ATioN  here  we  view, 
Bat  no  distarbance  did  ensue ; 
A  contradiction  it  began, 
We  learn  thst  bUuk  and  mMu  U  one. 


By  the  same,  Abigail  Brown  to  Jona- 
than Lbb.  : 

*  Abtsail  Bbown. 

With  a  apaa  new  gown. 
Went  down  to  aee  ber^siater ; 

When  JoNATiiAiv  Ls^ 

Aa  bHsk  aa  a  flea, 
Jumped  right  up  and  kkt  her.' 

Hence  we  view  that  kiann'  is  dan-ger- 
ous !    Printer  duly  remembered ! 


Sfetr. 

At  his  residence  in  Bmikinn,  on  the 
last  ultimatum,  John  Latb,  a  biglily  r»> 
spectable  citiien,  and  we  think  about  Varn 
thinnest  man  we  ever  seen.  He  looked 
as  if  the  wind  would  blow  him  away.  Ho 
drank  some,  but  none  to  hurt  He  was 
bow-legged,  and  afflicted  widi'the  rhnma- 
tis  some  years  before  he  died  ;  but  those 
who  knowed  him  best,  knowed  very  well 
that  he  had  not  been  a  well  man  fron 
the  day  df  his  birth.  Fint,  it  was  grow- 
ing pains ;  a*terwards,  one  pain  or  aso* 
ther,  till  they  become  chronic  Opodeldoc 
relieved  him  some;  but  he  oontiDiied  t» 
grow  thin,  and  the  tailors  could  not  make 
breeches  that  did  n't  flap  onto  his  legs.  Li 
disposition  he  was  kind  and  geoerooi; 
and  gave  a  beggar  a  shilling  and  a  shift 
only  a  month  before  he  di^.  We  say 
to  his  afflicted  widow.  Weep  not  for  him 
for  you  must  soon  follow,  as  yon  are  some- 
what  advanced  in  age  ;  and  althongfa  the 
fiddle  which  he  used  to  string  — —  well, 
I  well !  grasping  your  hand  afiectionately, 
dear  friend,  we  say  it 's  aU  for  the  hut 

l8t  inttantissimot  Walter  Cisco,  a  lit- 
tle colored  boy  of  the  otaa,  of  about  19 
years ;  a  servant  of  the  editor  of  this  pa- 
per, and  we  give  this  obituery  notice  cheer- 
fully ;  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  and  of 
good  disposition,  but  he  would  lie.  Most 
colored  children  will ;  as  also  white,  nntil 
they  are  whipped  out  of  it.  Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child !  Some  time  ago 
we  offered  him  six  pence  for  every  ten 
rats  he  caught.  The  next  day  he  oome 
and  told  us  that  he  had  caught  all  they 
was.  Wo  pulled  out  our  pnne,  intendSng 
to  pay  him  punctual  a  dime  piece  or  leas, 
in  proportion,  just  according  to  the  number 
of  rats  he  caught  We  asked  him  how  many, 
and  he  answered,  without  changing  cM^or, 
a  hundred  and  three ;  thus  Imnging  v 
into  his  debt,  sixty  and  some  odd  cents. 
This  we  told  him  we  never  could  eon- 
i«nt  to ;  and  for  this  we  hone-whipped 
bim,  well-knowing  that  our  hooae  wonid 
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not  include  so  many  rats.  Says  we,  *  Wal- 
ter, look  us  right  in  tho  face.*  But  he 
looked  just  as  if  be  was  puUiug  up  his  eye- 
lids with  pullies.  Says  we,  *  Walter,  had 
we  have  met  your  eye  in  a  previous  part  of 
the  conversation,  we  should  a  said  to  you, 
lyiu'  is  hateful.  None  but  bad  boys  lie.  We 
then  whipped  him,  and  did  n't  give  him 
the  money  for  the  rats  ho  did  catch,  and 
sent  him  to  bed  without  no  supper.  For 
we  suppose  upon  a  liberal  average  ho 
might  have  cotched  seven  rats  and  not 
one  scintilla  more.  We  had  been  bothered 
by  this  vermin  a  good  deal,  but  as  to  catch- 
ing a  hunderd  and  three  rats  in  so  limited 
a  period  of  time,  we  knowed  it  could  not 
be.  To  extirpate  rats  at  that  average  a 
head  would  bo  ruinous.  The  state  of  our 
(mbscription  list  would  not  justify  it,  we 
think,  although  the  Flag-Staff  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  tide  of  patronage,  bear 
fKends,  we  say  to  you,  let  no  efTorts  be 
wantingon  your  part.  Cirklelate!cirkielatc! 
Principles  we  go  for,  not  men.  And  this 
colored  boy  we  hope  jias  gone  where  ho 
m  better  off,  and  as  for  his  telling  stories 
about  rats  we  heartily  forgive  him,  and  for 
respect,  out  of  affection,  write  this  obituary 
notice,  as  he  was  very  much  in  want  of 
money  poor  little  follow,  and  more  enlight- 
oned  men  than  he  will  tell  lies  when  they 
want  money.  Rats  are  a  nuisance,  and 
we  take  the  blame  to  ounsolves  for  settiug 
the  temptation  in  bis  way.  At  one  period 
of  his  continuance  with  us,  we  sent  for  his 
father  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  old 
gentleman  abdout  his  sun,  that  we  could 
not  safely  believe  one  single  word  he  said. 
This  was  at  least  a  twelf-month  before  we 
requested  him  to  catch  the  rats.  The  oki 
man  come,  looking  very  much  concerned, 
no  doubt  supposing  that  his  sun  had  been 
gvilty  of  high  burglary  upon  the  seas ;  and 
nearly  ready  to  cry  right  out.  *  Gashping 
for  breath,'  says  the  old  gennelman,  *  what 
has  he  been  a  doin'?*  Says  we,  Myin', 
Thomas.  He 's  the  biggest  liar,  for  so 
small  a  boy,  we  ever  seen.  We  can*t  be- 
lieve him.  We  can't  rely  on  him.  We 
ean*t  trust  him.  We  can*t  repose  any  con- 
fidence into  him ;  but  this  with  reference  to 
other  matters  and  not  of  the  rats.  And 
we  then  told  him  right  out  We  suppose 
you  never  seen  a  colored  man's  counte- 
nance so  brighten  up.  A  load  seemed  to 
be  taken  from  his  stomack  to  once*t.  First 
he  grinned  like  a  chessy  cat,  and  then 
laughed  right  edut.  *  Lyin*,  says  the  old 
fsnnelman.  *  It  that  all  ?  why  missy, 
•sys  he,  lookin'  at  our  wife,  they  will  do 
that ."    And  so  we  dismissed  the  matter. 


In  disposition,  Walter  was  kind  and  af- 
fectionate, and  died  greatly  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

24M  inaiimo,    Radamanthus  Jones; 
his  ditto  difficult  to  bo  found  ;  a  kiud  bos- 
band,  an  affectionate  father,  an  engaging 
uncle,  a  pleasant  cousin,  a  polite  friend,  and 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  unexcepted.  He 
cut  off  bis  too  while  engaged  in  cutting 
I  wood,  and  never  got  over  it.     Lock-jor  sot 
I  in  shortly  after.    Wc  suppose  you  could 
I  not  have  put  a  pin's  pint  between  his 
teeth ;  convulsions  terribul,  and  bore  it  like 
a  man.     He  said  but  little,  but  tho  last 
words  we  heerd  him  say,  looking  at  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  grashping  his 
'  hand,  *  Oh,  Mr.  Bigelow  .'  Mr.  Bioelow  ! 
Mr.  Big  BLOW !' 

I     The  following  inscription  is  on  his  tomb : 
I 

A  FRIEND  indeed  hM  placed  these  stones 
In  memory  of  Radam  Jones, 
Who  hi  some  misdirected  cracks, 
Struck  off  his  toe  with  a  broad-ax. 

I     A  solemn  and  afff)Ctionate  epigram,  and 
much  needed. 


*«*  It  having  been  falsely  said  that  we 
were  opposed  to  publishing  obituerries,  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  wie  wouldent  do 
it  when  other  papers  do.  There  are  al- 
ways two  or  ttuee  friends  to  whom  they 
are  agreeabtof  and  the  longer  they  are,  of 
course  mora  gfatofliil  to  the  feelinks  of 
those  friends.  For  ai|j  subscribers  of  the 
Flag- Staff,  we  say  to  them,  that  we  will 
recimi  their  obituerries  with  pleasurot  and 
no  charge  made,  but  no  paper  stopped 
short  of  twelve  months. 


Sirtjts. 

Lady  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  of  a 
son,  aged  two  days.  Ho  now  weighs 
twelve  pounds,  which  is  the  size  of  a  good 
size  turkey.  That  he  will  be  good-lookin' 
we  finnly  believe,  but  jus  now  he  is  like 
all  children  of  a  co-similar  age,  ahnmbly 
little  cub.  We  shall  bring  him  np  out  of 
hand. 

Lady  of  John  SMrrn,  firm  of  Smith 
and  SMrrBSON,  Bunkum,  a  daughter : 

Fathsn's  head  and  mother**  nose, 
And  mother's  eyes  as  black  as  sloes. 

This  makes  the  tweld  How  Smitb  b 
a  goin'  to  support  any  more  children  we 
dono.    Saeceai  to  hiroi  say  we. 
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Lady  of  John  Johns,  10th  imtimo,  of 
twinB.    One  two  numy,  we  should  think. 

Lady  of  Mr.  Jackson,  twins.  Two 
two  many,  we  know. 

Lady  of  Cappen  Jotham  Airler,  state 
militia,  a  boy.  He  merely  said,  *  forward 
march  !*  and  tl|e»  died ;  a  positive  fact ;  we 
have  it  from  Ui  father's  own  lips ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  circnmstanco  we  ever 
heerd.  \ 

Mrs.  Sallt  Brass,  a  child.    He  has  a  j 
key  on  his  breast.  | 

*«i*  Births  pablbhe-d  at  reasonable  rates. 
We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  We  see  it  hasj 
been  long  acted  upon  by  the  London  Times, ; 
and  why  not  7  We  see  no  reason.  It  is ; 
all  fair  and  proper.  Come  on  then  with  i 
your  births,  and  we  will  record  it  to  the  | 
world.  No  hesitation,    eo.b  f.  s.  anu  i.  e. 


filnstoets  to  CorresponHents. 


To '  IXABD,'  who  imquhreM  of  tu,  who  in  Id  OytKK 
OBvun.  we  rrpbf  thnt  wedono  the  genUemanAnd 
wouid  ttnnoer  to  hU  inUm^aturj  question  hy 
tuMi^r  amatker,  vho  it  Cobpsk  db  Kesbbve 
and  Statu  Quo  f 

*  Incubus'  wontt  to  homntfcoe  doOam  tUl  dni  after 

to-morrow  omd  no  hnfftr.     We  Asm  fCtUh^%u 
«(  prvwiu.  and  do  n't  murk  exnmt  to  mntii  tke 
identical  time  when  he  wotm  h*  done  with  it. 
which  it  a  eurioue  eoimeUUma,    TV  next  time 
he  wanu  to  borrow  m$  hope  weAall  havf.  it  jist 
AT  THR  TIMS  he  wtmtK  It,  and  wonU  want  it 
until  jim  OM  hegtU  done  with  it.     We  have  a  I 
UtUertalealaU  kowrorr^ which  hr.  can  havejne 
doUart  onto,  will  he  dispose  of  it,  in  Ashtabula  i 
donntf. 
'Philip'  is  wrong.     Wofkimrtoni.  the  father  of  ^ 
his  Ked'ntry  did  die  in  1799.  deeply  re/n^ited  , 
by  a  large  eirkle  of  frien<ls.     The  e^ntoory  died  \ 
with  hhn.    But  future  time  will  live  with  htm.  i 
He  was  a  man  of  talent. 

*  brv r  !iTtOATi«H.'    How  many  gallons  go  over  the  ' 

Niagara  Falls  in  an  hour  wi  dono,  a*  we  have  , 
got  no  slate.  However  a  gooi  many,  we  do  , 
think,  and  probably  mobs  than  we  think.  A  • 
friend  of  ours  has  made  a  calculation  haw  many  . 
miles  all  creeping  things  in  the  world  would 
creep  in  oivk  houb  provided  tkry  look  it  eary.  \ 
And  the  total  tuiSMUM  sonvm,  if  we  remember  '■ 
right,  was  extrewuly  much.  | 

To  *  X.'  who  sends  us  a  rejected  communication  ' 
/rom  Clabk's  KNiCKieaBocKBB. 'fF^  can  ah! 
NOT  do  itV  Mb.  Cl ABK  may  keep  his  rrjedrd 
eommunieations.  We  would  r&tprrtfnUy  in  form  , 
JHr.  Knicrrbbocicrb  Cla^k  if  he  is  n'tjloun- 
diring  in  the  waves  at  Shrnp<berry,  that  the 
Flag'Staf  can  get  aUng  without  tke  cast-off 
dotkes  and  paiUaloons  of  literature. 

*Quiz.'  —  Your  communication  is  excluded.     We 

§ee  nothimr  in  Cholera  to  make  fun  of.  A  disease 

whick  ka»  killed  often  thousand  of  oar  feller 

.  man  in  tke dtyef  New-York  tkissummer.'is  too 

mriauBtomokt  /tea  of.   We  ore  willin*  to  otake 


fitm effbUies ;  umaks  fun  of  kumAu^;  m 
make  fun  of  tke  wanitiet  ef  lift,  hut  mat  tho 
dabtgs  of  l»fviNB  Pbotidkkcb.  Amd  wa  toll 
Quis  that  we  neoer  sea  an  actor  onto  Ae  stag*, 
or  any  one  else  whatever  ladbr  fkn  of  sucw 
Tini«««.  that  he  wana  a  drao  man  te  iwdoa 
months  or  thtrtmbouL  Let  kimput  tkM  im  Uo 
pipe  and  amoks  U. 

•  R.'  —  We  have  tried  to  dispote  of  four  old  ooOc§ 

aHdcan*L 
*JAfSKn*don*tbemdancoay.  T%nt*»  uo  us^-t.  Oo 
out.  and  try  and  do  sowu  good.  T%at'Uehair 
fouHp.  Don*ttsllusthaiyou*reblma.  Wb 
do  n*t  care  if  you  're  bl  acn.  Qot  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  publication  of  Flog-Stt^. 

•  V.  V.'  isJOedfor  insertion,  although  the  OMtkor  wtU 

perceive  we  have  conrideraHyJUed  ft.  We  home 
womoutanewJUeabreodyeineewthmoebeemim 

'CoQuiMSo*  is  excepted. 

'  Josh*  io  wedar  adnisememt. 

'P.V  aittMe  on  Double  Ontonders  ie  good,  mmd 

wiUbe published  in  point  of  (csu,  caa  at  SMte 

room  for  it. 

'  Conundbumh  we  toy  again  we  won*t  kaor. 

•  Akxioob  KsqmvKU.*  —  *  Who  «««   Sappkof 

We  believe  he  wasa  e»2c. 
'  Bow-wnw'  came  too  lau.    Powwow  mmd  Rmode 
dow.  are  vulgar  and  ^pmnot  appear.    Tlu  'Hf  * 
Staff  hmee  vulgatitf.    Let  this  fact  be  ktpt  &• 
titutly  in  view. 


&UU  Of  tlie  iHarHrt. 

At  a  gftoerBl  thing,  prteea  hare  not  miiFk  ts* 
ried  ainec  the  last  qnotationa,  but  «  hotter  fed' 
iner  begins  to  preTail.  This  will  be  ayreeft- 
ble  intelligence  to  all  those  who  like  that  good 
feelings  shoald  be  kept  op. 

8  %LT.— Attic,  of  a  fine  quality,  acarce,  sad  tiie 
demand  fair.    Coarsr,  pl<>nty. 

AsHKs.  we  are  pleased  to  aaj,  la  firmer;  sad 
holder*  are  determined  and  clench  theb*  tee^ 

Pot*,  consiating  of  waterinf .  flower,  rherry, 
galli,  and  tea,  are  aellinga*  per  laat  adricea. 

Prarls  of  any  '  great  price,*  not  to  be  had. 

Dar  Cod  is  strong. 

Cotton  is  buoyant  since  the  flood  at  RavTe's. 

Barks  are  limited  since  the  dog>lav  hays 
been  in  force 

BuTTKa  and  CnrBRK.— No  change,  except  the 
latter  is  improTcd  a  little  miu. 

Small  Potatobn  arc  in  amall  estimatin&. 

CucuMBEBS  are  looking  more  cheerfol.ia 
Bunkum. 

Watbr.  Mush  and  other  Millions  about  the 
same. 

A  further  decline  in  Tubntpr  was  anticipated 
by  buyers,  and  not  submitted  to. 

i>QrA^HRs,  lonsr-necked  and  others,  bare 
yielded  to  a  general  smash. 

Pkas  are  supported. 

Brans,  we  do  not  know. 

Hops  are  high,  but  by  last  advices  from  Sara- 
tosra.  Polka  and  other  qualities  were  expect* 
cd  shortly  to  decline. 

Covntby  Pr.MPKma  begin  to  come  in. 

Grits,  about  the  •ame. 

DauDon  is  firm. 

IfR^rp  meets  a  limited  enquiry,  altboagta  If 
all  folks  had  their  due,  we  think  that  the  m«- 
ket  would  be  more  cheerful. 

Wild  Oatb  continue  to  be  sewn,  and  al* 
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thomfh  we  hare  heard  of  tome  demurrers  with 
reference  to  the  harvest,  we  notice  a  prepon- 
derance of  lon^  ears. 

Moustashbs  naTe  advanced  one-eighdi. 

iMFtaiALS,  as  we  learn  by  letter  from  the 
Continent  are  at  a  dlseoont 

Rumps  hare  an  upward  tendency. 

Since  our  last  quotations,  ToNouss  hare 
been  aetite. 

In  BaANDCBS.  Whiskibs  and  other  fluids,  we 
notice  a  disposition  to  ^o  down, 

LoNDoif  Punch  is  much  admired,  and  meets 
a  ready  sale. 

The  besC  Poar.  we  believe,  is  not  declined. 

For  Old  Holland,  we  think  we  notice  a 
growing  affection  in  the  community  at  larf e. 

OiMGXB  Pop  seems  to  be  regarded  with  little 
liBTor. 

Root  Bskx  is  also  on  the  decline.  A  bottle, 
however,  burst  in  the  Washington  Parade 
Ground  on  Sunday  last. 

Since  the  prevalence  of  pestilenoe.  Cahphob 
has  put  on  a  very  cherrfnl  appearance,  and  is 
drened  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  In  short,  Li- 
<iaors,  Uqneurs,  Liquids,  Fluids  and  stimulants 
in  general,  are  in  request :  and  Paul  rather  than 
IIatthkw  meets  with  public  regard. 

Pbanuts  liave  declined  since  the  closing  of 
the  theatres.         / 

We  think  we  noticed  a  far  better  feeling  for 
PuTii,  but  it  has  not  been  supportrd.  and  at 
present  sticks  pretty  much  where  it  was. 

The^following  commrrcial  letter  has  been 
received  by  Flag-Stafl',  dated 

London,  1st  ikstimo. 

Fbisnd  :  —  Thcc  must  be  informed  that 
there  was  not  much  in  the  $trett  when  we  last 
walked  there.  There  was  but  little  i-tirring  but 
•mells,  and  wo  were  glad  to  get  our  nose  rid 
of  tiiem.  As  to  stocks,  we  cannot  say  much 
eonceming  them :  6's  and  7's  remain  likt  every 
thbak  else  in  this  era  of  the  world,  a<  6's  and  Ts. 
Qmtemwunt'B  are  fiHctuating.  Consul's  are  a 
little  improved.  Republican  securities,  we 
tiiink,  do  not  stand  so  high  as  they  did.  Napo- 
leons at  a  discount  Louis  also  the  same.  The 
Pope  has  not  yet  lost  his  gayety.  Hungary  is 
ftuen,  fallen.  Diczsoh  k  Co. 


SlObevtisements. 

THEATER. 

THE  BUNKUM  TROUPE  wiU  open  for  a  few 
niffbts  at  the  Town  Hall,  under  the  patron- 
age of  His  Honor  the  Mare.  No  swearing,  no 
doable  ontonders,  and  only  respectable  society, 
nod  no  colored  people  admitted.  The  sole  ef- 
forta  of  the  manager  will  be  to  hold  the  mirror 
to  Natur  so  *s  riatur  can  see  his  face  in  it 
entertainments  will  commence  with 


%: 


THE  BLOODY  BANDIT! ! 
A  Melodramy,  in  throe  Acts. 
Ralph  Cut-Thboat, Smith 

POIORABD, JOUNSIKO 

To  be  followed  by  the 

ROARING  LION  1 1 

After  which  the  slde-splittinff,  stomach-shaking' 
Umf  hter*provoking  farce  of 

THE  DEVIL  YOU  DID  I! 

T6  be  followed  by 

NO  SIR-REE  I  I 


To  be  succeeded  by 

CATCH  HIM  IP  YOU  CAN  I! 
To  be  followed  by 

YOU  MAY  TAKE  MT  HAT!  I 

To  conclude  with 

THOMAS  &  KEMPISII 

To-morrow  FLAXEN  HAIR  BEAUTY,  JACK 
STRAW,  and  other  entertainmenu.  Curting 
rises  at  seven,  performances  commence  at 
eight  Tr.a.sh. 

'T^E  CROWBLACK  SERENADER8  wffl 
I  give  their  second  entertainment  in  tlie 
Tabernacle  Church  to  the  citizens  of  Bunkum 
this  evening.  The  followioff  new  Songs  will 
be  Introduced,  accompanied  by  Bonesi  Tri* 
angle,  Banjo,  Jews'  Harp  and  Sticks : 

Y««.  my  Si-LtT.  my  daary. 

Tov  '•  come  b«ck  once  mora  : 
liifo  witbout  you  waa  dreary 

On  thvi  coast  uf  Oulnea  a-sbora. 

On  the  covitof  Ouinea.  my  darling. 

W}iero  the  ({uldon  Hands  do  sliine. 
flai-r.T,  you  were  my  starling. 

Anil  nobody  else  la  mine. 

I  could  have  mvle  money  by  ivory, 
I  coviUl  have  made  money  by  gold  ; 

Btit  I  'd  rather  wear  my  livery. 
And  livti  as  I  did  of  old. 

Yes,  my  Sam-T.  my  deary, 
Tom  's  come  back  odrj?  more ; 

Life  witbout  v«>u  wsw  dreary 
On  the  coaii't  of  Guinea  a- shora. 


*  Farewell  to  the  Banjo,'  *  Give  me  a  Girl  as 
Black  as  Ink,'  etc.,  etc.  Heel  and  Toe  Dances, 
Knock  Down,  etc.  The  whole  to  conclude  with 
the  E-yah  I  yah  1  Chorus,  by  the  whole  talent  of 
the  company.  ta.s.te. 

HERR  SMASH.  THE  LION  P(EANI8T,  in- 
forms the  citizens  of  Bunkum  that  he  will 
give  a  second  MONSTER  entertainment  on  his 
new  Lrviathan  Piano  to  morrow  night  A 
new  81am  Banr  Walts  will  be  inbxMiuced.  Per 
further  particulars  see  small  Mils. 


JOHN   SHEARS.   Hair-Dressing    Saloon,   1 
Main-street    Poll  Parrots  for  sale,  Liquid 
Cream  of  Amber,  Gallowses,  Mustashea,  etc. 
Red-headed  gentlemen  are  respectfully  invited 
to  give  him  a  calL 
13^  Customers  will  not  be  blowxd  ok. 

WANTED   A    PRESBYTERIAN   COACH- 
MAN, an  Episcopal  Cook«  and  a  New 
Jerusalem  Waiter.    Apply  at  tUs  office. 


INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE.  Bunkum.  A  wise 
looking  clerk  is  always  at  the  books.  Hard 
benches  to  sit  on.  Poor  girls  will  not  be  kept 
waiting  for  their  turn  over  twelve  hours.  A 
dollar  to  be  paid  dowa  Places  cot  farkapt. 
•  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.' 


A  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON  is  not 
expected  now  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  think  it  is  one  of  about  the  grandest  sights 
we  ever  seen.  To  observe  the  chickens  aoin* 
to  ronst  and  this  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
be  scratchin'  out  a  livin',  and  crowin'  very 
cheerful.  But  great  as  this  is.  we  think  a  moru 
eclipse  U  greater,  and  TICKERBY'S  SYRUP 
OP  SQUILLS  fairly  eciipses  any  medicine  of 
that  kind,  as  the  great  EcUpae  horse  outna 
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any  thing  tbcy  could  put  on  the  Union  Courae. 
and  died  recently,  well  fed  and  cared  for,  aa  be 
had  ought  to  be.    Bunknm  Drug  Shop. 

ri^HE  RISING  GENERATION,  we  pre«ime, 
X  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  If  it  were 
for  the  writings  of  Prrsa  PAax.Bir  alone,  thev 
stand  upon  a  footing  not  enjoyed  by  the  youth 
of  a  previous  age,  and  these  advantages,  we 
fear,  not  so  much  appreciated  by  Uie  youth  as 
they  had  ought  Vocal  music  is  much  attended 
to,  and  if  wtj  signalize  the  Baby  Jumper  as  the 
very  chef  doo  eer  of  a  benevolent  mind,  we 
ahoald  not  fall  below  the  mark.  One  baby  waa 
killed  by  the  staple  fallin'  onto  its  little  crown, 
but  whole  vollums  would  fall  to  tell  the  good 
they  done.  Nevertfai'less,  perhaps  that  MRS. 
LILLY'S  SOOTHING  MOLASSES  SYRUP  is 
about  tile  kindest  thing  for  children.  espcclRlly 
those  teething,  ever  invented.  Twenty- five 
I  a  bottle. 


CAUTION. 

A  MAN  calUng  himself  Pickle  Picklcby  hav- 
ing been  detected  in  the  nefarious,  cruel, 
and  absolutely  body-destroying  effort  to  foi»t 
upon  the  public  a  spurious,  vile,  worthless  imi- 
tation and  mere  travcstie  of  my  PECULIAR 
PICKLES,  I  hereby  warn  the  public  against 
the  imposter,  who  will  be  persecuted  to  the 
utmost  limits  and  edge  of  the  law.  His  pickles 
will  KILL 

any  body  who  eats  them.    None  genuine  ex- 
cept signed  by  the  inventor's  own  handwriting : 

RAXAMILLION  VERMIFUGE!  WONDER- 
FULI  WONDERFUL!!  KILL  OR  CURE! 
CUT  UP  A  HUiNDKED  SNAKES  IN  A  FOUR 
ACRE  LOT  IN  LESS  THAN  ONE  HOUR! 
SARTIN'CURE!  The  public  are  most  ear- 
nestly and  respectfully  requested  to  try  this 
remedy.  No  worm,  if  he 's  as  big  as  a  boa  con- 
strictor, can  stand  before  it  one  minute ;  cut 
his  head  right  off.  and  won't  let  his  tail  waggle 
three  seconds ;  rob  him  of  bis  scales,  stroke  his 
crest  down,  and  kill  him  out  right  $1,000,000 
forfeited  if  it  do  n't  kill  or  cure.  Five  hundred 
children,  now  removed  from  the  evil  to  come, 
oonld  have  testified  to  its  excellence.  Mothers 
will  rejoice  at  it  Fathers  may  take onr  office  in 
their  way  back  from  their  coimtry  houses  to 

^t  it  it  beats  the  Gracffenberg  Medicines,  and 
&at  driving  those  specifics  out  of  market. 
Wa  cannot  help  it  We  respect  our  Gracffen- 
berg friends  as  much  as  any.  Would  befriend 
them  on  anv  suitable  occasion,  lend  them  our 
boots,  get  them  out  of  prison,  save  them  from 
the  g^ows ;  would  n't  give  them  poison  ; 
would  n't  skbB  them  alive ;  but  genius  must  rise 
uppermost  to  tbe  top  wave,  and  in  putting  forth 
die  Raxamillton  VcmuruoK  to  public  notice, 
we  do  not  ask  any  return  of  the  public  but  only 
to  buy  a  million  bottles,  and  try  its  efficacy  on 
auikes.  *  Truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail.'— 
JtosrAMM.  Sold  only  at  the  Bunkum  Drug 
8bop.  o.sh  me. 

*,*  THE  BUMKUM  LIST  OF  LETTERS 
having  been  awarded  to  'The  Flag-Siaff:  from 
Ma  Iftfffe  circulation,  that  intereating  matter  will 
bsraafter  appear  at  regular  inlervala  in  onr 


GREAT  DISCOVERY !  WONDER  OF  THB 
AGE  I  PLEASANT  YET  TREMENDOUS! 
MEDICATED  APPLE-SAASI  Aa  Captaot 
CoDDLR  was  walking  along  the  sea-beach  at 
Schnaphausen  a  thought  struck  him .  With  tk* 
most  innocent  of  all  substancea  he  haa  gtme 
and  blended  a  powerful  medicament  and  ye* 
no  mercury  in  it — no  mercury ! — no  mercu- 
ry!!  —  no  mercury !  1 1  The  benevolent  heart 
of  the  Captain  throdbed  with  delight  He  wont 
and  secured  a  sloop-loud  of  apples  to-ooct  had 
them  mashed,  medicated,  and  put  into  barla. 
When  charlatanry  is  making  snch  progreaaive 
strides,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  aee  a  remedy 
based  upon  the  principles  of  science  and  com- 
mon sense ;  one  which  appeals  to  nature  for  its 
guide.  Such  is  the  Mboicatzd  Am.K-.SAAS, 
which  has  now  been  before  the  commnnity 
long  enough  to  attest  its  value.  It  is  better 
than  all  the  pillnln»  ever  invented.  To  the 
bowels  it  is  kind,  yet  potent;  soothinsr.  yet 
thorough.  A  friend  in  Haekenaack  thus  writes : 

'  Youn  Saas  is  about  the  pleosantest  thing  for 
a  drug  I  ever  took.  It  riz  me  onto  my  legs 
when  notbin'  else  would.  My  first  wite  ex- 
perienced the  benefit  of  it  before  she  died. 
My  second  wife  acknowledged  that  it  done  her 
good.  My  present  lady  would  not  be  without 
it  Our  children  have  a  regular  crying  speU 
for  the  Saas  every  day,  but  we  won't  give  it  to 
'em  when  there's  no  occasion.  I  believe  your 
Saas  is  the  best  thing  for  constipation  and  all 
other  diseases  on  the  known  earth.  What  a 
wonderfully  ingenious  idea  to  think  of  Appl*- 
Saas  to  base  your  medicine  onto  I  Rest  as- 
sured, my  Dear  Sir,  the  bowels  of  posterity 
will  praise  you. 

*  To  Captain  Coddlb.* 

Over  five  hundred  certificates,  aignataras, 
etc.,  can  be  seen  at  the  Depqsltory,  from  men. 
women  and  individooals,  lawrera,  miniatars  of 
the  gospel,  and  others.    One  dollar  a  keg. 

AuJkoi,  Stp.  1. 1849.  aJi.aw. 

O !  FOR  CALIFORNIA  I    Thoae  golaff  ta 

San  Francisco  are  respectfully  invited  to 

look  at  the  subscriber's  assortment  of  Bricks, 

Paving-Stones  and  Mill-Stonea.  Alao  a  quantity 

of  Bean-poles,  and  ten-barrels  Apple-Saaa. 
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COLD  WATER  ESTABLISHMENT  AND 
WET-SHEETINFIRMARY.near  Bunkum. 
i»  now  open.  No  patient  ka*  ever  died  in  tkie  in- 
etituUon.  Ifwe  think  that  they 're  agoin' to  die. 
we  wrap  them  up  in  a  wet  winding  sheet,  and 
•end  them  away.  Many  who  hare  been  ena- 
bled  to  stand  our  proceos  get  entirely  welL 


THE  SHIP  GOOD  FORTUNE  wiU 
sail  for  San  Francitco  in  ten  days. 
^  Young  women  of  beauty  are  request- 
ed to  embark.  They  can  marry 
Presidents,  Judges,  Juries,  Alcaldes,  or  any 
otiier  aspiration  in  California  they  choose  to 
simat. 


rpHE     BUN 
1  KUM  HAT 

will  be  issued  at 
nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  the 
ninth  insumo. 
It  is  teetotally 
orirma/ both  in 
buUd  and  mate- 
rials. We  don't 
want  no  Paris 
or  Ewrop  fash- 
ions into  Bun- 
kum :  her  citi- 
zens aintgoin' 
to  stand  no  monarehial  fashions.  The  s^e  of 
Ths  Bumkum  Hat  combine*  elegance  with 
firmness,  and  ease  with  durability.  Its  chief 
fisatur  is  good  taste ;  while  the  materials  is  of 
the  first  water ;  being  nine  parts  rat-fur.  {Long- 
UdUdlhi^oi  the  Naturalists.)  and  four  of  rams'- 
wooL  The  measure  of  the  head  It  taken  with 
*  patent  gas-ometer  and  meter.  Old  Hat 
■tuT  taken  In  part  exchange.    Best  hats,  two 


dollars;  second  best,  one  and  a  half;  wont 
kind,  fifty  cents.  Tkcbt,  Kox  to  Pbart. 

io.sh.r.dJttf. 


THE  BUNKUM  FLAQ-STAFF  is  published 
every  now  and  then  at  Bunkum,  and  also  at 
the  office  of  the  KNiCKKaBoCKca  in  New- York. 
It  will  take  a  firm  strnd  on  the  side  of  rlrtue 
and  morality.  The  Pine  Arts  and  Literature 
will  be  fully  discussed.  Pkinciplks  or'Nimt* 
TY-EiOHT,  and  all  the  great  measures  of  the 
day.  fully  sustahied.  (For  further  particulars 
see  large  head.)  Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the 
editor.  Old  newspapers  for  sale  at  this  office. 
Wantkd.  an  Appmkkticb.  He  must  be  bound 
for  eight  years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  ride  post 
onceta-week  to  Babylon,  Pequog,  Jericho.  Old 
Man's,  Mount  Misery,  Hungry  Harbour.  Heteha- 
bonnuck.  Coram  and  Miller's  Place.  on.our  old 
white  mare,  and  must  find  and  blow  his  own 
horn.  Run  Away.  an  Inokntkd  Appsknticb, 
named  John  Johns,  scar  on  his  head,  one  ear 
gone.and  no  debts  paid  of  his  contracting.  Cali- 
fornia gold,  banks  at  par,  pistareens.  and  Uni« 
ted'n  Statcs'n  currency  in  general,  received  hi 
subscription.  Also,  store  pay.  potatoes,  com, 
rye,  oats,  eggs,  beans,  pork,  grits,  hay.  old  lope, 
honey,  shorts,  dried  cod,  catnip,  oil,  but'nut 
bark,  paints  glass,  putty,  hemp,  snake-root 
cord>wood,  live  geese  feathers,  saxafex,  dried 
apples,  hops,  new  cider,  axe-handlcs,  mill- 
stones, hemlock-gum,  bacon  and  hams,  ging- 
shang  root  vinegar,  pumpkins,  nllacompaine, 
harness,  hops,  ashes,  slippery-ellum  bark, 
clams,  manure,  and  all  other  produce,  taken 
in  exchange.  Wantbo  to  Hisb,  a  Nkw  Milch 
FAaaea  Cow;  cive  eight  quarts  of  milk  night 
and  morning:  also,  to  change  milks  with  some 
neighbor  with  a  cheese*press  for  a  skim-milk 
obMse  onoe't  a*  week. 


TBS     VESPER     STAR. 


Last  night  I  watched  the  Vesper  Star 

Grow  pale,  as  rose  the  hoHftd  moon. 
And  so  one  Joy  ndth  me  has  died. 

As  came  a  brighter  Joy  too  soon : 
And  so  one  sweet,  wild  mountain  fiower, 

That  charmed  me  'mid  a  thorny  way. 
Has  perished  In  my  memory's  bower, 

And  loft  no  token  of  decay: 
And  so  one  wave  of  dear  delight. 

Rippling  the  calm  of  Life's  wide  sea. 
Chased  by  a  larger  wave  fh>m  sight, 

Has  perished  from  my  memory : 
And  so  the  lute's  rith  strain  I  heard. 

Filling  my  heart  with  blissful  pain, 
Is  floated  far  away,  and  l<Mt 

In  a  new,  deeper,  tenderer  strain : 
And  words  that  once  had  power  to  thrlU 

Give  place  to  words  of  wilder  tone. 


The  fountains  of  my  youth  are  still. 

Its  flower-woods  wilderness  and  lone. 
TTie  nnw,  pursuing  like  a  hound, 

Hunts  down  and  soon  devoure  the  old; 
And  Love  is  hardly  bom  and  warm 

Ere  It  is  gray,  and  dead,  and  cold. 
Ah.  I  remember  when  I  thought 

One  beating  heart  was  linked  to  mine  I 
That  I  could  never  worship,  save 

That  heart  were  on  my  temple's  shrine ; 
Bat  she  who  wore  It  now  is  wed, 

Uneared  by  me,  onto  another : 
A  fat.  uncombed,  cheese-making  wife. 

And  of  four  children  fat,  the  mother. 
So  perish  most  of  earthly  dreams ; 

So  brightest  Joys  go  never  far: 
New  Joy«  o'ereome  them,  as  the  mo9B 

Chased  out  from  sight  the  Vesper  Star. 
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Is  this  the  final  resting  place  of  man? 

The  end  of  Time?  Eternity's  first  dawn? 

Will  here  the  old,  the  yonng,  the  wise  and  sood, 

Who  sweetly  sleep  beneath  these  marble  piles. 

Put  on  the  robes  of  immortalityt 

And  rise  transformed,  devoid  of  sin  and  death? 

Will  here  commissioned  angels  congregate. 

To  welcome  up  their  kindred  from  the  dost? 

Will  all  come  forth  to  join  the  innumerable  throng 

On  that  great  day,  the  resurrection  mom, 

And  stand  approved  iu  their Crbatoe's  sight? 

If  it  be  so,  then  here  and  there  will  rise 

From  these  small  graves,  unguarded  now  and  ban, 

On  which  no  band  hath  taught  a  vine  to  trail* 

Or  fiower  to  bloom,  some  orphan  children,  who 

Have  left  the  world  without  a  home,  or  friend 

To  rear  a  monument  to  their  memory. 

And  here,  where  Death,  with  his  relentless  dart. 

Hath  cut  these  buds  from  off  their  parent  stem, 

Where  sUrs  of  hope  shine  through  the  darkened  clouds^ 

And  point  as  beacons  to  the  land  of  rest. 

Another  group  of  little  ones  shall  stand, 

Arrayed  in  fadeless  garniture  of  bliss, 

Waiting  the  voice  that  bids  them  to  the  skies. 

This  is  a  place  of  quietness,  where  all 

Who  sleep  within  its  rural,  calm  retreats, 

Shall  hear  the  voice  that  calls  to  them, '  Awake ! 

Arise !  come  forth !  and  stand  before  your  Judge  !* 

And  while  I  muse,  mcthinks  I  see  them  rise. 

Some  shrouded  in  the  drapery  of  the  tomb, 

And  some  iu  garlands  of  eternal  bliss. 

Yes;  here  old  age,  with  wrinkled  face,  and  locks 

Whitened  and  silvered  with  the  frost  of  years. 

And  infancy,  with  eyes  of  mirthfulness, 

And  joyous  children  laughing  in  their  glee, 

With  weeping  matrons,  and  light-hearted  maids, 

Together  crowd  the  golden  jrates  of  bliss, 

To  seek  protection  iu  their  Fathkr's  house. 

liere,  too,  another  joyless  band  appears. 

Whom  Slander,  with  its  thousand  snaky  tongues, 

Had  filled  their  cups  of  happiness  with  gall ; 

Slander,  that  praised  them  under  Friendship's  gnise. 

But  in  their  absence  stung  them  unto  death. 

Here  let  me  rest  when  lifers  dull  strife  is  o'er, 

Beneath  these  tall  and  overbranching  trees, 

Where  no  rude  foot  shall  desecrate  ray  grave, 

Or  ill  reports  disturb  my  quiet  sleep. 

Yes ;  let  me  rest  among  these  shrubs  and  flowen ; 

And  if  no  friends  above  my  grave  shall  weep. 

Or  plant  a  vine  to  trail  around  my  tomb. 

Let  my  poor  name,  unhonored  and  unsung, 

Be  buried  here,  and  moulder  with  my  dust. 
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*  Haex  I  the  notes  on  my  ear  thftt  play 
Are  Mt  to  words ;  aa  they  float  they  say, 
Paaaing  away,  paaaing  away.' 


It  is  the  characteristic  of  our  age  and  Yankee  nation  to  stand  still 
in  nothing.  No  matter  what  is  concerned, '  get  ahead/  'progress/  and 
if  you  can't  progress  forward,  then  progress  backward ^  only  for  the 
love  of  concord  :  progress  is  the  universal  motto.  Our  statesmen, 
those  to  whom  we  have  heen  accustomed  to  look  with  veneration 
and  respect  as  the  ornaments  of  our  country,  to  whose  nohle  deeds 
we  were  wont  to  point  with  pardonable  pride,  are  pronounced  by 
authority,  that  brooks  no  contradiction,  to  oe  behind,  far  behind  the 
age.  '  Webster  was  a  great  man.  As  a  public  speaker,  Calhoun  tooi 
eminently  forcible  and  effective.  The  idol  fur  so  many  years  of  a 
great  political  party,  gided  with  singular  oratorical  powers  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  winning  and  graceful  manners,  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 

But  great  as  they  were^  all  these  men  have  passed  away,  and  t 
brighter  day  has  dawned  upon  us.'  Party  leaders  are  no  more  to  hold 
sway,  party  power  is  no  more  to  rule ;  trickery,  chicanery  and  all 
deceit  are  from  this  moment  to  be  seen  through  and  exposed  ;  hum- 
bug in  every  form  from  this  hour  disappears ;  for  lo !  the  people  wake. 
Now  begins  to  dawn  upon  us  the  blest  era  of  trtte  freedom,  for 

*  Tm  blind  and  beaten  fiaat  is  ttaf gering  up  at  length, 
And  the  pillars  of  hia  prison-hooae  begin  to  feel  bis  strength.* 

The  world,  thanks  to  kind  Providence  and  our  own  sapient  selves, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  regenerated,  though  it  has  wandered  so  lone 
and  so  far  that  much  time  must  necessarily  be  consumed  in  the  gi- 
gantic work. 

Seriously,  though  we  would  not  seem  advocates  of  standing  still 
mentally,  morally  or  physically,  yet  this  constant,  overweening,  rest- 
less, world-upsetting,  nervous  spirit,  this  perpetual  desire  to  change, 
cannot  we  think  be  too  severely  reprehended.  Especially  does  it 
become  ridiculous  when  the  subject  of  its  praUeicortny  philanthropy 
is  made  worse  instead  of  better,  or  when  of  all  its  labors,  a  mouse, 
the  object  of  universal  ridicule,  is  the  only  product.  Nor  can  we 
imagine  any  spot  where  this  unstable  spirit  prevails  to  a  more  alarm- 
ing extent  than  at  present  in  our  own  Gotham.  With  the  native 
purity  of  its  healthful  atmosphere,  wooed  to  linger  awhile  by  the 
cleanly  habits  of  our  good  Knickerbocker  ancestors,  but  now,  alas  I 
driven  forever  from  among  us,  has  also  fled  that  sound  discriminating 
judgment,  that  fixed  resolution  to  improve,  always  connected  with  a 
steady  determination  to  sacrifice  no  real  eood  for  a  fancied  better, 
which  those  same  fathers  so  eminently  displayed. 
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Pull  down  and  build  again,  move  and  keep  moving,  alter  and  keep 
changing,  is  now  the  ruling  principle  strong  in  its  unaying  spirit  We 
hold  nought  made  sacred  hy  time,  character  or  circumstance,  but  all 
must  fall  before  the  universal  leveller.  Improvement,  which  beautiful 
as  it  is  in  theory  is  not  less  striking  in  its  results.  Whether  as  re- 
gards mind  or  matter,  mighty  are  the  effects  it  produces.  Lighted 
on  his  way  by  this  magic  jack-o'-lantern,  what  cannot  man  accom<- 
plish  ?  Distance  is  shortened  or  elongated  at  pleasure ;  space  anoi- 
hilated  or  created  at  will;  and  ho  stands  forth  supreme,  and  cries: 
'  What  is  too  hard  for  me  ]'  No  matter  what  incidental  injuries  maj 
occur ;  no  matter  what  deprivation  of  rights,  of  real  interest  and  of 
truth  results ;  no  matter  what  special  pleading  is  resorted  to,  so  the 
great  end,  at  once  the  cause  and  consequent,  is  effected  or  even  only 
advanced,  all  is  well,  and  humanity  is  saved  from  something  worse 
than  death.  Peace,  age,  pleasure  and  present  good ;  all  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  idea  no  matter  how  vague  and  undefined,  to  the  fimcy, 
no  matter  bow  fitful  and  illusory  of  acquisition,  connected  of  course 
with  Improvement,  if  not  demonstrable  as  applying  to  the  present  age, 
certain  at  least  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  a  generation  yet  unborn 
when  these  pioneers  in  the  philanthropic  cause  will  be  pix>perly  ap- 
preciated by  that  most  sagacious  as  well  as  profound  of  all  juries,  the 
Public. 

An  abler  pen  than  mine  has  pointed  to  the  spots  scattered  all 
throughout  the  city  of  our  pride,  which  serve  to  exemplify  these  re- 
marks, where  fine  gold  has  bought  the  votaries  of  improvement  the 
right  to  consecrate  a  new  temple  and  pay  their  hourly  devotions  at 
its  altar.  And  though  the  spirit  has  been  oft  rebuked,  yet  is  it  still 
abroad ;  nay,  like  a  simoom,  it  sweeps  over  the  land.  It  has  turned  a 
time-honored  and  venerable  building  into  a  receptacle  fi3r  the  people's 
letters,  pulled  down  others  to  make  room  for  merchandise  ;  ana  be- 
cause large  sums  could  be  realized  for  the  lots  on  which  they  stood, 
and  one,  that  ancient  model  of  neat  simplicity,  a  single  glance  at 
which  was  enough  to  carry  us  back  in  thought,  to  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  old  Lutheran  church,  it  has  converted  into  a  stable.  It 
is  related  that  the  Empress  Helena  diligently  sought  out  the  spot 
where  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  changed  the  manger  into  a  church. 
Our  modern  philanthropists  have  changed  the  church  into  a  tuite  of 
mangers,  probably  with  a  view  to  humble  our  pride  by  reminding  us 
of  the  lowly  life  of  him  who  came  to  save  mankind.  And  as  the  intent 
was  undoubtedly  equally  honorable  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  case,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  glow  of  conscious  pride  at  the  reverential  feelings 
of  our  countrymen.  In  other  quarters  too  is  this  mania  spreading; 
and  the  once  beautiful  grounds  attached  to  a  literary  institution  of 
high  reputation  are  getting  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions  to  fur- 
nish building  lots,  and  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  entire  removal  of 
the  venerable  building,  that  with  its  tall  old  trees  and  verdure  of 
living  green,  has  seemed  an  oilsis  amid  the  wilderness  of  down-town 
trade  and  noise  and  perpetual  change.  There  it  still  stands,  where  it  has 
stood  for  near  a  century,  a  shining  light  in  literature  and  science  as  well 
as  a  specimen  of  simple,  quiet  beauty.     But  Dame  Rumor  with  her 
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busy  tongue  has  been  whispering  :  '  'T  will  soon  be  gone,'  the  genius 
of  Improvement  has  been  calling :  '  Come  away ;'  and  withal  perhaps 
these  imperative  demands  form  not  unwelcome  excuses  to  the  ears 
of  her  wise  and  prudent  governors.  And  when  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  the  principles  of  Demand  and  Supply,  according  to  the 
most  correct  and  well-digested  ideas  of  logical  analysis  and  Folitical 
Economy,  present  the  fairest  prospect  of  affording  the  wished -for  con- 
summation, a  good  round  sum  of  money,  we  shall  see  the  old  Green 
turned  into  a  market,  a  rail-road  d^pot  or  piles  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  the  work  already  begun,  fully  completed  by  the  banishment  of 
the  institution  to  the  legislative  erant  of  barren  rock  on  FifUeth-street. 

And  there  is  another  powerful  reason  for  this  change  in  addition 
to  the  public  weal  and  private  speculation.  The  tide  of  population 
has  been  and  still  is  steadily  setting  toward  the  northern  portions  of 
our  city,  and  although  the  lower  part  will  continue  to  draw  the  mer- 
chant princes  from  Qieir  palaces  to  their  counting-rooms  during  bust- . 
ness  hours,  yet  for  their  promising  sons  the  exertion  of  comine  down 
town  at  ten^  ra  the  morning  and  returning  at  one,  is  all  too  fiuiguing. 
And  why  should  not  learning  be  brought  to  us  instead  of  our  havine 
to  run  after  it  as  a  prize  ?  Do  we  not  experience  enough  of  mentiu 
trouble  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  having  physical  toil 
superadded  1  Thus  we  go,  pulling  down,  building  up  and  renovating 
forever;  and  if,  as  foreigners  say  of  us,  we  are  m  nothing  ever  <  to- 
rights,'  at  least  we  can  take  comfort  to  ourselves,  that  after  one  fashion 
or  another  we  are  continually  improving. 

If  we  do  endure  a  long-continued  first  of  May,  we  have  the  satis- 
£iction  of  knowing  that  the  sole  cause  of  all  lies  in  our  own  elevated 
and  noble  aspirations.  If  we  must  forever  banish  content  from  our 
bosoms  and  peace  from  our  thoughts,  can  we  and  do  we  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  every  act  of  our  disinterested  life  is  but  a  part  of  a  high 
and  noble  destiny  we  are  fulfilling  while  acting  up  to  our  motto, 
£xcelsior. 


THE     CAVERN    OP     PEARLS. 


T^B&B  U  a  CATem  still  and  deep, 

BcBMth  a  Ma  of  troubled  foam, 
Aad  raya  of  dimmeat  day licht  creep 

Through  clefted  chaama  In  thedome. 
Colunuia  of  ehrjaoUte  and  spars 

ninminate  the  lonely  cells, 
Aad  pearls  congealing,  He  like  stars 

Within  the  rainbow-clouded  shells  ; 
Drifting  where  Hbcla'b  eddy  whirls 

In  deeps  as  desolate  as  Niriit, 
Thay  cluster  there,  selected  pearls. 

And  fUl  the  darkened  care  with  light  i 
Burled  in  weeds  and  flowers  about, 

Beatrown  idong  the  golden  sand. 
They  He,  till  tempests  pluck  them  out 

And  cast  them  on  the  common  strand. 
Pearls t  precious  pearls! 
A  largeaae  for  the  world  I 
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Ky  heart  ia  like  thia  cavem  lone. 

Beneath  a  aea  of  troubled  thought, 
And  all  the  light  that  ever  shone 

Therein,  was  through  its  ruins  can^t : 
Imaginations  spar  the  cella. 

Illuminate  with  starry  rays, 
And  growing  fanciea  lie  in  shells. 

Of  delicate  and  dainty  lays ; 
Drifting  where  Passion's  eodr  whirls, 

In  deeps  as  desolate  as  night. 
They  cluster  there,  perfected  pearls, 

And  fill  my  darkened  heart  with  light ! 
Buried  in  weeds  and  flowers  deep, 

Along  the  golden  sand  of  rhyme, 
They  &,  till  Inspirationa  awecp 

And  csst  them  on  Ae  strand  of  Time  1 
Pearls  t  precious  pearla! 
A  largesse  for  the  world  I 


LITERARY     NOTICES, 


Ouvsm  GoLDsmm :  a  Biooeafht.    By  Washikoton  Ibvtno.    New-Tork :  Gbobob  P.  Pvr- 
MAM.    London:  John  Mukxat. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pfonoancingr  thii  one  of  the  moet  delightful  fAeoem  of 
biography  that  we  have  ever  perused.  The  author  loved  and  honored  his  immoftal 
subject,  whom,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  author,  living  or  dead,  he  most  closely 
resembles;  there  being  in  the  writings  of  each  the  same  purity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
the  same  tender  pathos,  genial  humor,  and  refined  wit.  The  present  volume  is  besed 
upon  a  briefer  biographical  sketch  written  by  Mr.  Irving  many  years  ago,  the  later 
work  of  Foster,  and  the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Prior.  It  omits  none  of  the  feels 
which  illustrate  the  life  and  character  of  the  poet,  and  which  are  given  in  that  graphic 
style  which  Mr.  Irving  knows  so  well  how  to  command.  Touching  his  illostrieai 
subject,  our  biographer  observes :  '  I'here  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels 
such  personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmitu,  for  few  have  so  eminently  pooseoeed 
the  itlagic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  their  writings.  We  read  his  character 
in  every  page,  and  grrow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  *The  artless  be- 
nevolence that  beams  throughout  his  works  ;  the  whimsical,  yet  amiable  views  of  hu- 
man life  and  human  nature ;  the  unforced  humor,  blending  so  happily  with  good  feel- 
ing and  good  sense,  and  singularly  dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing  melancholy ;  even 
the  very  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak 
his  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  qualities,  and  make  us  love  the  man  at  the  same  time 
that  we  admire  the  author.  While  the  productions  of  writers  of  loftier  pretension  and 
more  sounding  names  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  shelves,  those  of  GroLDSMiTH  are 
cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  Wo  do  not  quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they 
mingle  with  our  minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonize  our  thoughts ;  they  put 
us  in  good  humor  with  ourselves  aud  with  the  worid,  and  in  so  doing  they  make  us 
happier  and  better  men.  An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goummitb 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted  pages.  We  there  discover  them  to  be  little  mete 
than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart  and  picturings  of  his  fortunes.  There  he  shows  him* 
self  the  same  kind,  artless,  good-humored,  excursive,  sensible,  whimsical,  intelligent 
being  that  he  appears  in  his  writings.  Scarcely  an  adventure  or  character  is  given  in 
his  works  that  may  not  be  traced  to  his  own  parti-colored  story.  Many  of  his  most 
ludicrous  scenes  and  ridiculous  uicidents  have  been  drawn  from  his  own  Uunden  and 
mischances,  and  he  seems  really  to  have  been  buffeted  into  almost  every  maxim  im- 
parted by  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader.*    It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that 
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the  praise  here  awarded  to  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  might  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety be  extended  to  the  productions  of  his  eulogist. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  present  ti  moiety  of  the  many  admirable  passages  of 
the  biography  under  notice,  which  we  pencilled  as  we  read,  and  wMch  so  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  character  of  Goldsmith,  as  indicated  in  the  extract  we  have  quoted  above. 
We  make  however  a  few  selections.  The  subjoined  we  find  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks  upon  *  The  Traveller  :* 

*  Wk  hear  much  about  'poetic  inspiration/  and  the  '  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling ;'  bnt 
Sir  Joshua  Rkynolds  gires  an  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  while  engaged  upon  bis  poem,  calcu- 
lated to  cure  our  notions  about  the  ardor  of  composition.  Calling  upon  the  poet  one  day,  he 
opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  found  him  in  the  double  occupation  of  turning  a  con* 
Diet  and  teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  hil  haunches.  At  one  time  he  would  glance  his  eye  at 
bis  desk,  and  at  another  shake  his  linger  at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his  position.  The  last 
lines  on  the  page  were  still  wet ;  they  form  a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy : 

'Br  ■i>ortA  liko  tbeae  ar«  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  kporte  of  children  latlsfy  the  child.' 

QoLDBKrrH,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  Joined  in  the  laugh  caused  by  his  whimsical  employ* 
ment,  and  acknowledged  that  his  boyish  sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  stanza.'  .  .  .  John- 
son pronounced  '  The  Trareller'  the-  finest  poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pora. 

*  But  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  charm  of  the  poem  was  giren  by  Miss  Rktnolds, 
who  had  toasted  poor  Goldsmith  as  the  ugliest  man  of  her  acquaintance.  Shortly  after  tiie 
appearance  of '  The  Trareller,'  Dr.  Johnson  read  it  aloud  from  befrinning  to  end  in  her  presence. 

*  Well,'  exclaimed  she,  when  he  had  finished.  *  1  never  more  shall  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly  I' 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  '  The  Trareller'  were  discussed  at  Rctnolds's  bosird, 
Lahoton  declared  '  there  was  not  a  bad  line  in  the  poem,  not  one  of  DaTDSN's  careless  rerses.' 

*  1  was  gla«l,'  obserred  Retmolds,  *  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  la 
the  English  language.'  '  Why  was  you  glad  ?'  rejoined  Langton,  '  you  surely  had  no  doubt  of 
this  before.'  *  No.'  interposed  Johnson,  decisively  ;  'the  merit  of  *The  Traveller'  is  so  well 
established  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it' 

*  BosWRLL,  who  wa4  absent  from  England  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Traveller, 
waa  astonished,  on  his  return,  to  find  Goldsmith,  whom  he  had  so  much  undervalued,  suddenly 
elevated  almost  to  a  par  with  his  idoL  lie  accounted  for  it  by  concluding  that  much  both  of 
the  sentiments  and  expression  of  the  poem  had  been  derived  from  conversations  with  John* 
SON.  .  *  He  imitates  you.  Sir,'  said  this  Incarnation  of  toadyism.  '  Why  no.  Sir.'  replied  Johnson, 
'Jack  Uawkswortu  is  one  of  my  imitators,  but  not  Goldsmith.  Goldt.  Sir,  has  great  merit.' 

*  But,  Sir,  he  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  public  estimation.'  *  Why, 
Sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  »oonsr  to  it  by  his  intnnacy  with  me.' 

Wo  are  gla^  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Irving  h&s  a  due  appreciation  of  that  ineffable 
Scotch  toady,  Boswell.  When  we  remark  his  toadyism  of  Johnson,  Garrick  and 
others,  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  a  certain  Scotch  toady  belonging  to  the  small 
illiterati  of  Gotham,  who  takes  true  poetical  and  dramatic  Genius  by  the  hand,  and 

*  patronizes*  it  with  bis  distinguished  approval ;  a  mercenary  Boswell,  in  short,  seeh 
through  the  little  end  of  an  opera-glass.  Boswell  affected  to  undervalue  Goldsmith, 
and  a  lurking  hostility  to  him  is  discernible  throughout  his  writings.  Before  the  intm- 
•ire  sycophancy  of  the  former  had  made  its  way  into  Johnson's  confidence,  he  envied 
Goldsmitb's  intimacy  with  the-  great  lexicographer.  Speaking  of  an  invitation  from 
Johnson,  to  fulfil  which  he  says  Goldsmith  *  went  strutting  away,'  the  toady  observes: 

*  I  coNVKSS  I  then  envied  him  this  miiihty  privilege,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  so  proud ;  bat 
it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained  the  same  mark  ofdistinction.' 

*  Obtitined  I  but  how  f  not  like  Gjldimitii,  by  the  force  of  unpretending  bntcongenial  merit, 
but  by  a  course  of  the  most  pushing,  contriving,  and  spaniel  like  subserviency.  Really,  the 
ambition  of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  menul  insignificance,  by  continually  placing  himself  la 
jnxtapoaition  with  the  great  lexicographer,  has  something  in  it  perfectly  ludicrous.  Never 
since  the  days  of  Don  Quixottb  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there  been  presented  to  the  world  a 
more  whimsically  contrasted  pair  of  associates  than  Johnson  and  Boswbll. 

*  Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  hf  els  V  asked  some  one  when  BosweLL  had  worked 
bis  way  into  mcessant  companionship.  '  He  is  not  a  cur,'  replied  GoLDSMitH,  *  you  are  too  se* 
vera ;  he  is  only  a  bur.  Tom  Davijes  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of 
stickiDg.' 

BoBWELL  never  lost  an  opportunity,  in  his  mean  way,  to  undenate  Goldsmith  to 
Johnson,  and  to  attribute  to  him  '  envy  and  all  uncharitableness.'  '  An  instance,'  says 
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Mr.  I&viNo,  <  which  occurred  in  the  coiine  of  Gof.MOiiTH'B  tour  to  Paris,  bat  been  tor- 
tured by  that  literary  ma^ie,  Boswcll,  into  a  proof  of  *  GouMunrH's  absurd  jealoiHj 
of  any  admiration  shown  to  others  in  his  presence :' 

*  While  ttoppiag  at  a  hotel  in  Li«le,  they  were  dnwn  to  the  windows  by  s  militBiy  psrads 
in  front.  The  extreme  besaty  of  the  Miae  Hobnxcks  immedittely  attractod  the  rttentkia  of  the 
officen,  who  broke  forth  with  enthiuiMtie  apeechet  and  complimenta  intended  for  their  ears. 
Goldsmith  was  amused  for  a  while,  bnt  at  length  affected  impatience  atthis  exelvslTe  admint- 
tion  of  his  beautiful  companions,  and  exclaimed,  with  mock  aeTerity  of  aspect,  *£laMBwbsra  I 
also  would  hare  my  admurers  I' 

<  It  is  diiBcult  to  conceiTe  the  obtuseness  of  intellect  necessary  to  misconstrae  ao  obTiova  a 
piece  of  mock  petulance  and  dry  humor  into  an  instance  of  mortified  TMiity  and  Jealoaa  aetf* 
conceit 

'  GoLnsKiTB  Jealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  of  gay  ofBcera  for  the  ebarassof  two  baaa- 
tiful  young  women  I  This  eren  out*Bo8WKLL8  Boewxix ;  jet  this  is  bat  one  of  several  alndlar 
absurdities,  evidently  misconceptions  of  Goldsmith's  peculiar  rein  of  bnmor,  by  which  the 
charge  of  envious  Jealousy  has  been  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  the  present  inttanee 
it  was  contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  herself,  who  was  annoyed  that  it  haa  been  adraiiced 
against  him.  '  I  am  sure/  said  she,  *  from  the  peculiar  manner  of  bis  humor,  and  assumed  firown 
of  countenance,  what  was  often  uttered  in  je*t  was  mistaken,  by  those  who  did  not  know  hin, 
for  earnest.' ' 

We  give  two  other  characteristic  transcripts  of  Boswkxx's  head  and  heart,  mp- 
posing  him  to  have  had  any  of  the  latter,  separate  from  his  egregious  vanity : 

*  GoLnsMiTH  had  now  become  accustomed  to  be  regarded  in  London  as  a  literary  Hon,  and 
was  annoyed,  at  what  he  considered  a  slight  on  the  part  of  Lord  CiJcnxN.  Be  oompUdned  of 
it  on  his  return  to  town  at  a  party  of  his  friends.  '  I  met  him,'  said  he,  *  at  Lord  Clabx's  boaie 
in  the  country ;  and  he  took  no  jnoro  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  xirdinary  man.*  *  His 
company,'  says  Boswell,  *  laughed  heartily  at  this  piece  of  *  diverting  simplicity.' '  And  fen* 
most  among  the  laughers  wasifoubtless  the  rattle-pated  Boswell.  Johason,  hoiwevar, stepped 
forward,  as  usual,  to  defend  the  poet,  whom  be  would  allow  no  one  to  assail  but  hiaBself ;  per 
haps  in  the  present  instance  he  thought  ttie  dignity  of  literature  itself  involved  inthegwealtaB 

'  Nay,  gentlemen,'  roared  he, '  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  saade 
an  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith,  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  C^MnxM  t)iat  ha  aeglectid 

'  On  one  occasion  he  accompanied  Edmund  Bubxx  to  witness  a  performance  of  the  ItaNui 
Fantoccini  or  fuppets,  in  Panton-street ;  an  exhibition  which  had  bit  the  caprice  of  Uie  town 
and  was  in  great  vogue.  The  puppets  were  set  in  motion  by  wire4,  lo  well  eonoealad  ss 
to  be  with  dlfilcttlty  detected.  Boswbll,  with  bis  usual  obtuseness  with  respect  to  noUMam* 
accuses  him  of  beins  Jealous  of  the  puppets  1  *  When  Bubkb,'  said  he,  *  praised  the  dexterity 
with  which  one  of  tnem  tossed  a  pike,'  *  Pshaw,'  said  Goldsmith  wUk  $ome  warmth,  'I  can  do  tt 
better  myself.' '  *The  same  evening,'  adds  Boswell,  *  when  supping  at  BiAikb's  lodging  he 
broke  hia  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much  better  he  could  Jump  over  a 
stick  than  the  puppets.' 

*  Goldsmith  Jeuous  of  puppets  I  Tiiis  even  passes  io  absurdity  Boswell's  charge  upon  him 
of  being  Jealous  of  the  beauty  of  the  two  Miss  Hobneqks.' 

»  One  other  picture  of  Dr.  Jounson'b  *  Bozzy,'  and  we  have  done  with  him : 

'  The  moment  Johnson's  voice  burst  forth,  the  attention  which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Boswsu. 
amounted  almost  to  pain.  His  eyes  goggled  with  eagerness ;  he  leant  his  ear  almost  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  doctor ;  and  his  mouth  dropped  open  to  catch  every  syllable  that  might  be  ut- 
tered ;  nay,  he  seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  but  to  be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  breath* 
ing;  as  if  hoping  from  it  iatentlv,  or  mystically,  some  information. 

'  *  On  one  occasion  the  doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  3ozzt,  as  he  called  him,  eaveSi^roppiBg 
behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  conversing  wiUi  Miss  Burnbt  at  Mr.  Thxale's  ti^le*  '  What  aia 
you  doing  there,  8ir  V  cried  he,  turning  round  angrily,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  knee. 
•Go  to  the  table,  Sir!' 

*  Boswell  obeyed  with  an  air  of  affright  and  submission,  which  raised  a  smile  on  every  ftee. 
Scarce  had  he  Uken  his  seat,  however,  at  a  distance,  than  impatient  to  get  again  at  the  aide  of 
Johnson,  he  rose  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of  something  to  show  him,  when  the  doctor 
roared  after  him  authoritativelv,  *What  are  you  thinking  of  sfrf  Why  do  yoa  get  vp  before 
the  cloth  is  removed t  Come  back  to  your  place,  Sir;'  and  the  obsequious  spaniel  did  as  he 
was  commanded.  *  Running  about  in  the  middle  of  meals  I'  muttered  the  doctor,  panlaf  Us 
mouth  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  his  rising  risibility. 

*  Boswell  got  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would  have  demolished  any  other  num. 
He  had  been  teasing  him  with  many  direct  questions,  such  as  '  What  did  yon  do,  SirT  What 
did  you  say.  Sir  f '  until  the  great  philologist  became  perfectly  enraged.  *  i  will  not  be  pat  to 
the  giuttion ."  roared  be.  '  Don't  you  consider.  Sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  geatls* 
man  ?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why ;  What  is  this  ?  What  is  that  f  Why  b  a  cow's 
tail  long  f  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  t '  '  Why,  Sir,  replied  pilgarlick,  <  vou  are  to  good  that  I 
I  venture  to  trouble  you.'  *  Sir,'  replied  Johnson,  'mv  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  yon 
should  be  so  UL*  '  You  have  but  two  topics,  Sir ;'  exclaimed  he  on  another  occasion,  *  yonndf 
and  me,  and  I  am  sick  of  both.' 
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*  BoswgLL'8  inTetenite  dilpoflition  to  taad^  wu  a  lore  mum  of  mortification  to  hia  father. 
Thia  taffging  at  the  heela  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  eoniidered  a  kind  of  pedafogue.  set  his 
Scotch  blood  in  a  ferment.  '  There  'a  nae  hope  for  Jamis,  mon,'  aaid  he  to  a  friend ;  '  Jamib  it 
gaen  clean  gyte.' ' 

Mr.  IjiviNo  has  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  sycophtDtJo  and  toadyingr  charao- 
teristics  of  Boswbll,  for  the  puipoae  doubtles  of  showing  the  quo  animo  of  hia  sneak- 
ing and  insidioas  attacks  upon  the  character  of  his  kind,  gentle-hearted,  illustrious 
subject,  whose  memory  will  live  in  the  affections  of  his  readers  when  Boswbu.'8  has 
sank  into  merited  contempt 


The  Claims  or  oun  CouNrmr  on  rrs  LrrcaAar  SCsn  :  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  B«U  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  UniTersity,  July  19, 1819:    By  Okobok  W.  Bktbuns.    Cambridge :  Jonr 

BASTX.XTT. 

It  is  quite  trae,  as  our  orator  remarks  in  the  opening  of  his  address,  that  the  claims 
of  cor  country  upon  its  literary  men  is  a  theme  that  has  ollen  been  discussed,  bat  we 
much  question  whether  it  has  been  more  ably  treated  than  by  Dr.  Bkthunb,  whose 
prose  style,  alike  simple,  luminous  and  graceful,  adds  attraction  to  any  subject  which 
it  is  employed  to  illustrate.  We  take  the  liberty  to  present  a  single  extract,  which 
will  serve  in  some  measure  to  confirm  the  justice  of  our  praise :  *  Our  researches  as 
sehdais  are  in  the  past,  but  our  buriueis  is  in  the  present  and  the  future.  And  what 
an  miprecedented  field  does  our  present  and  future  open  to  the  philanthropic  exertions 
of  intellectual  men !  Human  nature  is  ever  radically  the  same.  That  as  yet  anony- 
mous science  which  concerns  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  few  fundamental 
wdoms.  Sozx>MON  wrote  proverbs  for  all  ages.  The  characters  of  Tacitus  transmi- 
grate through  all  generations.  But  the  developments,  the  combinations  and  phases 
of  human  action,  in  these  times,  are  unexampled.  The  labyrinth  has  become  so  com- 
plicated, that  our  hand  cannot  securely  grasp  the  ball  of  the  clew.  Zbno  himself 
could  not  keep  cool  amidst  such  universal,  multiform,  constant  excitement  Once,  a 
few  thought,  and  still  fewer  led ;  now,  all  think,  and  none  are  willing  to  follow.  Moun- 
tains, seas,  diversities  of  language,  hereditary  enmities  of  races,  scarcely  retard  the 
xevolntionary  contagion.  Armies  receive  the  command  to  *  charge  !*  —  they  obey ; 
but  first  come  *  right  about  face,'  and  rout  with  their  bayonets  Vitat  major.  Bulls, 
whose  roar  once  shook  terribly  the  earth  like  one  wide  Bashan,  now  wail  plaintively 
and  feebly  as  a  famishing  calf  outside  the  gate  of  its  paddock.  The  pawns  toss  kings 
and  queens,  knights,  bishops,  and  rookish  nobles  from  the  board,  to  play  out  the  game 
among  themselves.  Constitutions  are  woven  in  a  night,  and  are  swept  away  like  cob- 
webs by  the  morning  broom.  Rulers  and  ministries  treat  oaths  as  lightly  as  do  smug- 
glen  in  a  custom-house.  The  giant,  Man,  long  crashed  by  usurpers  of  divine  right, 
is  flinging  off  the  JEinn.  from  his  mangled  breast  His  limbs  are  not  yet  drawn  from 
mider  the  quaking,  groaning,  fire-spouting  mass '  but  he  i§  oure  to  rioe.  He  will  reel 
blindly,  at  first,  from  inveterate  weakness  of  limb,  his  head  dizzy  with  his  new  uprigfat- 
ne« ;  his  enemies  will  hurl  on  him  their  frightened  vengeance ;  he  will  stagger,  stum- 
ble', fall ;  but,  gaining  strength  each  time  he  presses  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth, 
he  will  gather  himself  up,  drive  opposing  powers  irrevocably  back  to  more  than  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  and  stride  triumphantly  forward  until  he  reaches  the  goal  which  the 
good  6oD  has  promised  him ;  consummate  freedom,  happiness  undefiled,  impeririiable 
dignity  in  the  Divine  image.'  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  American  example  on  the 
old  world,  Dr.  Bithonb  says:  *  The  example  of  our  national  character  developed  bf 
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our  liberal  institutions,  has,  more  than  all  other  cauoes  coDibined,  waked  up  the  tliiril 
of  the  Old  World.  The  radiance  of  our  well-adjusted  fireedom  is  melting  away  tho 
icy  fetters  that  have,  from  time  immemorial,  frozen  to  moral  numbness  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Continental  Europe.  The  name  of  America  sounds  like  that  of  faeayen  on 
earth  to  the  voluntary  exiles  who  leave  their  fatherlands  in  the  conBdence  of  findingy 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  a  better  country,  fulness  of  bread,  and  tho  rights  of 
their  own  sweat  Tho  eyes  of  their  kindred  follow  them  to  our  shores.  Tho  newa  of 
our  advancement,  our  state  papers,  the  issues  of  our  unshackled  press,  go  back,  deqiito 
of  the  keenest  surveillance^  with  their  endorsement  to  their  native  hamlets.  Political 
philosophers  and  ardent  philanthropists  come  westward,  that  they  may  study  our  re- 
cent but  vigorous  systems,  as  the  Greek  once  went  to  the  older  land  of  the  Nile.  A 
strong  word,  distinctly  spoken  here,  echoes  through  hut  and  palace,  cabinet  and  camp, 
of  distant  but  auxious  listeners.  O !  then,  let  us  work  now,  that  we  may  woriL  for 
the  stupendous  future ;  let  us  work  for  our  couutry,  that  we  may  benefit  the  world  !* 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  in  this  excellent  address,  which  we  cordially  commend 
to  a  wide  public  acceptance. 


Lavdino  of  the  P1LOEX118  OK  Martlakd:  An  Oration  delirered  at  tiie  Second  Cammemo- 
ntlon  of  their  Landing,  celebrated  May  15, 1849,  under  the  aatpicea  of  the  Philodemic  flo* 
ciety,  of  Georgetown  College.     By  Z.  Collins  Lbjc,  Esq.,  etc.    Baltimore :  Johk  Mummr 

▲ZfD  COVLTXVY. 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  <  National  Intelligencer*  daily  journal  a  chaste 
and  fervid  account  of  the  celebration  at  St  Inigoes,  the  particulars  of  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  pages  before  us,  and  we  welcome  with  the  more  pleasure  therefore  the 
pamphlet  which  we  are  about  to  commend  to  our  readers.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pise,  of  this  city,  which  strikes  us  as  one  among 
the  most  comprehensive,  eloquent  and  beautiful  exercises  of  the  kind  we  remember 
ever  to  have  heard.  Of  Mr.  Lee*s  address,  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  is  remarkable 
for  its  clear  synopsis  of  historical  facts  and  their  admirable  collocation,  and  for  a  style 
simple  and  eloquent ;  the  whole  evincing,  in  matter  and  manner,  that  the  wator 
wrote  from  a  full  mind  and  with  a  practised  pen.  Mr.  Lee  establishes  the  fact  that 
while  tho  Puritans  of  New-Englaud  fled  from  religious  intolerance  only  to  become 
more  intolerant  themselves  in  the  new  home  which  had  been  vouchsafed  them,  and 
the  founders  of  Virginia  cultivated  the  reigning  religious  prejudices  of  the  Englidi 
crown,  the  founders  of  Maryland  organized  and  sustained  a  government  under  whicha 
as  under  the  Dutch  rule  in  New- York,  all  classes  of  men,  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, worshipped  God  in  their  own  way,  without  molestatioa.  These  &cts 
reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland.  We  regret  that  our  apace 
limits  us  to  the  following  glowing  passage  : 

*  ScAace  two  hundred  years  hare  rolled  away  since  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  and  the  heiskts 
of  J.tmestoven  were  pressed  by  the  Pilgrim  feet,  and  St.  Mary's  and  Maryland  consecrated  to 
human  rights ;  now  thirty  commonwealths,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo^ 
are  belore  us,  uniteii  in  a  common  bond,  and  flourishing  under  the  same  bright  banner,  and 
crowded  with  nearly  twenty  millions  of  freemen.  What  a  spectacle  for  the  world  to  admira  I 
what  a  cause  of  sell  :rralulation  to  us  t 

'  The  *  Mayflower,'  the  '  Dove  and  the  Ark,'  laden  with  the  seeds  of  liberty,  touched  tktn  with 
drooping  sails,  savage  and  inhospitable  shores  ;  nov  from  the  same  strands  the  moving  palaces 
of  steam,  and  the  countless  ships  of  commerce,  arrive  between  cities  of  astonishing  wealfli 
and  population. 

'  Our  national  resources,  too.  physical  and  political,  and  the  giant  strides  of  our  peofde  already 
proclaim,  even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  sway  of  civil  institutions  and  the  glories  of  freo- 
dom.    Hurried  before  their  resistless  march,  the  red  man  and  his  countless  tribes  has  htm 
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driTen  from  hia  hanttng  ground  and  hi>  comicil  flrei,  and  plnces  wtaioh  knew  him  once  shall 
know  him  no  more  forever.  Amid  the  portentona  changes  of  the  paatv  the  Church,  under  whoae 
winga  this  Sute  was  founded,  has  preserred  her  inUjrriiif  and  union ;  to  her  must  America  be 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  much  that  is  raluable  in  arts  and  letters ;  and  truW  has  Eng> 
land's  last  historian  said,  *  that  the  Catholic  church  many  times  haa  been  compared  by  dirinea 
to  that  ark  of  whiih  we  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more  per* 
feet  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she  rode  amidst  darkness  and  tempest  on  the  deluge,  be- 
neath which  the  great  works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  wiUi  her 
that  feeble  germ  fron^  which  a  second  and  more  glorious  cirllizi^on  was  to  spring.' ' 

We  remark  in  the  pamphlet  under  notice  a  well -written  and  {eeWng  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carbbrt,  of  St  luigoes,  whose  piety,  unoetentatiooa  charity, 
and  cordial  hospitality,  had  made  him  widely  beloved  by  the  society  which  he  g[raced 
and  honored. 


PmoNTKTf  AC,  om  THK  Atotabho  OF  THK  IsoQUOis :  s  Metrical  Romance.    By  Axj^azo  B.  Stbbbt.' 
New- York :  Bixsm  amd  Scribmkx. 

We  shall  divide  our  review  of  this  elaborate  poem  of  Mr.  Street  into  two  parts ; 
for  the  reason  that,  receiving  it  after  our  *  Literary  Notice'  department  proper  had 
been  mainly  filled,  we  have  not  space  for  the  extracts  we  have  selected,  with  their  ac- 
companying comments,  in  a  single  article.  We  give  therefore  in  the  present  number 
the  interesting  chapter  of  history  upon  which  the  poem  is  founded,  and  in  our  next 
shall  afibrd  our  readers  the  meaus  of  judging  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
poet  has  wrought  up  his  materiel : 

*Ii«  the  month  of  June,  1696,  Count  FaoNTCNAC,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  aaaem- 
bled  an  army  at  Lachine,  a  few  miles  from  Montreal,  for  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois, 
who.  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  province,  had  been  inimical  to  the  French. 

'The  army  consisted  of  the  regular  troops,  the  habUan*  or  militia  of  the  province,  and  some 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  were  the  allies  or  the  French,  and  who  entertained  an  hereditary  ha- 
tred against  the  Iroquois,  by  reason  of  their  nations  having,  in  former  times,  been  conquered 
by  the  Confederacy.  Frontrnac.  with  this  army,  ascended  the  8t.  Lawrence,  in  batteaux  and 
eaaoes,  carrying  with  him.  in  addition  to  light  arms,  cannon,  mortars,  and  grenades.  Making 
the  customary  portages,  he  reached  Lake  Ontario,  coasted  its  eastern  waters,  ascended  the  Os- 
wego River,  crossed  Onondaga  Lake,  aud  encamped  upon  its  borders.  He  then  plunged,  with 
hia  forces,  into  the  vast  wilderness,  in  search  of  the  Iroquois.  Arriving  at  the  principal  caatle 
or  village  of  the  Onondagas.  into  whose  particular  canton  or  country  he  had  penetrated,  he 
foun'l  it  deaerted.  Pushinff  fanher  then  into  the  wilderness.  FiioivrsNAC  discovered  nothing  of 
his  wild  enemies,  and  finally,  in  disappointment,  he  retraced  his  march.  On  his  return  path, 
however,  the  Iroouois  waylaid  his  steps,  killed  a  number  of  his  men,  and  did  not  cease  their  at- 
tacks until  he  had  entirely  left  their  territory. 

'The  Iroquios  at  thai  time  consisted  of  five  nations^  viz.:  the  Mohawks,  Oneidaa,  Cayugas, 
Onondagaa,  and  Senecas,  occupying  a  territory  which  they  figuratively  called  their  '  Long 
House.'  extending  from  east  to  west  over  what  is  now  the  State  of  New- York,  from  the  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  River. 

'These  Indian  nations  had  banded  themselves  into  a  f.eaffue  or  Confederacy,  at  first  for  a  oro- 
teetion  against  their  common  enemies,  continuing  it  afterwards  for  conquest.  The  time  of  the 
formation  of  this  League  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  ages  before  the  white  man 
^ypeared  amongst  them,  and  it  has  given  birth,  on  account  of  its  value  and  importance,  as  well 
as  its  being  involved  in  the  mist  of  uncertainty,  to  a  wild  mythology  concerning  it  amongst 
themselvea. 

*  When  Chaxplain  first  came  to  Quebec,  he  found  the  Confederacy  at  war  with  the  Hnrons 
and  Adirondacks,  then  warlike  and  powerful  nations.  Having  allied  himself  to  the  Adirondacka, 
he  Joined  them  in  an  expedition  asainst  the  Iroquois ;  and.  by  reason  of  the  fire-arms  he  carried, 
than  totally  unknown  to  the  warriors  of  the  Confederacv.  he  was  the  means  of  defeating  the 
latter  on  the  borders  of  the  very  lake  which  now  bears  his  name.  This  kindled  an  animosity 
against  the  French  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  which  was  never  forgotten.  Receiving,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  fire-arms  in  their  turn  from  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  penetra- 
ted the  forests  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  in  New- York,  the  confederated  warriora 
commenced  their  attacks  upon  the  French  at  every  post  and  settlement.  So  serious  did  the^ 
fairoads  become,  that  at  times  the  very  province  itself  was  in  Jeopardy.  And  not  only  did  these 
warlike  aavages  annoy  the  French,  but  they  turned  their  arms  at^inst  all  the  neighboring  tribes, 
drivinff  the  Hurons  and  Adirondacks.  their  former  rivals,  from  their  villages  and  hunting- 
grounds,  and  absolutely  extirminating  many  of  the  savage  nations  around  tbem.  Pushing  their 
conquests  in  all  directions,  they  at  length  mastered  every  InUan  tribe  residing  not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  every  other,  as  far  as  Carolina  to  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  west  The 
Governors-General  of  Canada  made  frequent  incursions  into  their  territory  or  Long  House,  bat  • 
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thoie  incunkma  obIj  aerred  to  ■ttwalato  the  wratk  of  thoao  hnghtyuii  powotfal  m*tmm, 
withoot  weokeofnc  their  ttrength  or  dlmlnlihhig  ^dr  power,  not  Miouoth  wad  ptmwrmd 
wrired  at  their  height  whea  FsoirmrAC  took  the  refao  of  fW>noiMl  for  tbm  metmA  Ume,  te 


The  Iroqoob  hod  now  aoramed  to  threataBliif  m  oltitado,  that  thk  i 
hie  thooffat  it  adriMble  to  peoetrate  their  ftotaeMee  and  crah  them,  if  pooriMo.  ot  a  htow. 

HoBce  the  ezpeditkm  abore  detailed,  which  wai,  howerer,  aa  frvitfoaa  aa  tfaoao  of  tho  f 

OorenKfra-<3eiieral  Da  La  Babbs  and  0b  Nomnxxc. 


*ln  tiie  meanwhile  the  ConfederaeY  0»  oood-will  and  frieodaUp  harinf  beea  faauaftiiod  hj 
the  Dutch  to  the  Eagliah)  prored  ito^  aa  ftiOfiil  to  CoaLOAa,  the  namoit  fare  to  the  gagHaii 
Oorernor,  aa  hoatile  to  Yon-nom-dk-tob,  its  title  for  tiie  Gorenor-General  of  the  French.  Con- 
aeqnently.  in  1776,  when  the  war  of  the  Rarolntian  broke  out,  tree  to  their  old  friendahip.  the 


With  the  retom  of  peace.  ciTilization  commenced  hewing  down  their  forwrta,  and  tokinf  poe> 
■eaaion  of  their  huntuig-groimda ;  and  the  unwelcome  eight  of  tibe  Pale-face  met  them  in  erenf 
direction  beaide  Uieir  beaatifnl  atreama  and  romantic  lakea.  Their  Lone  Hooae,  to  nae  tiienr 
own  pathetic  langnainB.  was  broken  open  at  both  enda,  and  tlie  ttorma  of  deatrnctioB  made  it 
deaoute  for  erer.  Tbe  Mobawka  abandoned  their  lorely  Talley  in  a  body,  and  actUcd  npon 
Grand  Rirer,  in  Canada,  on  territory  granted  them  by  the  Britiah  GoTemment.  Tlie  root  of^the 
Conibderacy.  although  it  had  been  preTioualy  increaaed  by  the  acceaaion  of  the  Tnacaroraa,  a 
reclaimed  original  tnbe.  gradually  diminiehed,  and  haa  atiu  continued  to  waate  owaf;  vntfl  now 
only  a  few  indiTiduals  remain,  hanntiM  their  smiling  raUera,  and  hoTorinf  around  Iheir  ^orfc- 
Ifaig  waters,  miserable  spectres  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  Iroquois.' 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  what  a  fine  field  oor  poet  haa  cfaooen,  and  they  wiQ 
•oon  have  occasion  to  see  how  well  he  has  cnltivated  it  A  portrait  of  the  author,  oa 
steel,  accompanies  the  yolome,  which  is  printed  from  the  London  edition. 


WoicxM  or  TRK  Old  and  New  TssTAinifTS :  a  Series  of  Portraits,  with  Charaeteristie  Deaeria* 
tions  by  several  American  Clergymen.  Edited  by  Wiluax  B.  BrnAoos,  D.  D.  New-Tork : 
D.  ArrLSTON  and  Cokpant. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beaatifnl  Tolumes  to  which  the  American  pnai  haa  i 
birth.  It  is  a  positive  luxury  to  run  one's  eye  over  the  ]ai|re  clear  types,  i 
upon  snow-white  paper,  firm  as  Bristol  board,  and  in  pages  with  amplest  maifia. 
There  are  eighteen  original  designs,  engraved  in  tbe  highest  style  of  the  art  of  cela- 
tnre,  many  of  which  are  of  marvellous  personal  beanty.  Nothing  superior  to '  MitUM,' 
*  The  Virgin  and  tbe  Infant  Saviour,'  and  *  Bathshkba,'  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
American  or  English  work.  The  accompanying  sketches,  by  eminent  pens,  an  «s- 
ceedingly  well  executed.  In  tbe  illustration  of  tbe  Virgin  Mart  we  find  the  tnb* 
joined  quaint  and  beautiful  passage  from  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Cbmeli  of 
England,  *  Tbe  Gooldeu  Letanye  of  the  Lyf  and  Passioun  of  our  Lord  Ikso  Cum,' 
introducing  his  blessed  Mothbr  at  the  croes : 


*Bt  the  grete  compassion  of  tbi  hert,  that  thou  haddlst  wen  bering  the  Crosse  fhon  i 
thi  biyssid  modir  making  mostsorowe  and  lamentacion : 

*  By  thi  herj  chere  and  the  goyng  up  of  hey  monnte  of  Calrarie  where  thou  wert  crneifled : 

*  Bi  that  cold  sittyng  that  thou  sattyst  pitiously,  full  of  wondis  in  the  colde  wendes,  so  aby* 
dynge  until  thi  Crosse  was  redy : 

*  For  the  lyftyng  up  of  thi  most  holy  body  on  the  Crosse,  and  the  sore  braysyng  thereof,  thst 
gave  to  all  parses  ox  thi  body  an  uncredible  peyn  : 

*  For  the  sworde  of  sorowe  that  went  throught  the  soule  of  tbi  biysid  modir,  and  her  | 
compassion  and  teeres  thatstandyng  by  the  Crosse  lamentably  ahe  shade : 

*Jncifn€  moH  twoe  Je$u  to  w.' 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  appropriate  and  beantifnl  gift-book  than  <  The  Wo 
of  the  Bible.'  What  will  especially  strike  the  admirer  of  the  externals  of  the  i 
will  be  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  binding.  We  saw  one  copy,  inlaid  with  rich  and 
tasteful  devices  in  peari,  which  would  form  a  present  worthy  a  princess  of  the  reahn ; 
and  othera  which,  although  less  expensive,  were  scarcely  less  beantiftil.  Scarlet,  pur- 
ple, and  blue  with  gold,  are  among  the  very  elegant  adornments  of  this  very  elegant  book. 
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'  PuBUO  SBNTimNT.'^We  are  indebted  to  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  from 
whom  onr  readen  have  more  than  once  had  the  plearore  to  hear,  for  the  foHowing 
iUnstration  of  the  force  of  *  public  aentiment :'  <  Attached  to  the  aeoond  diyiiion  of 
General  WooL'i  column,  that  left  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  Pkvaidio,  in  the  month  of 

November,  1846,  under  the  command  of  Inspector  General  C ,  was  my  old 

friend,  Major  B— ^,  of  one  of  the  staff  departments.  The  Major  had  bat  recently 
been  appointed  in  the  army ;  and  having,  daring  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
been  engaged  in  the  laudable  occupation  of  either  editing  a  political  newspaper  or 
■erring  the  State  in  high  official  station,  had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  refer 
all  questions  to  public  opinion,  and  to  yield  to  its  decisions,  that  he  sometimes  forgot, 
in  his  new  capacity,  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  an  entirely  different  code  of 
laws,  under  which  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise,  is 
the  ruling  principle. 

*  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  travelled  in  Texas,  or  who  are  aoqnainted  with  her 
productions,  that  in  many  parts  the  cactus  family  in  great  variety  abound ;  that 
there  they  flourish  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  clime,  and  that  much  as  they 
are  to  be  admired,  they  must  at  all  times  be  approached  with  the  greatest  care,  for 
they  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  inflict  the  severest  punishment  upon  those 
who  do  not  treat  them  with  the  utmost  respect  Beautiful  as  they  are,  and  worthy  of 
admiration,  wo  betide  the  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  brought  into  violent  coa- 
taet  with  them !  It  would  be  a  meeting  not  easily  forgotten,  and  leave  behind  the 
moot  painful  impressions. 

<  As  the  route  of  the  army  lay  through  a  section  of  country  where  they  were  al- 
ways in  sight,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  out  encampments,  for  which  there  ave 
certain  rules  not  to  be  departed  from,  unless  under  very  peculiar  eireumstances,  with- 
out  throwing  some  portion  of  the  troops  in  rather  unpleasant  proximity  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly it  so  happened  that  for  several  nights  in  succession  the  Major  was  obliged  to 
pitch  his  tent  upon  a  large  prickly-pear  bush.  If  a  bed  of  this  description  be  not  likely 
to  calm  the  nerves  of  the  mildest  man,  what  eflect  must  it  have  produced  upon  my  friend, 
who  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  of  the  irritable  order !  The  Major  was  probably 
disposed  at  first  to  expostulate  with  the  commanding  officer  and  obtain  relief  hi  a  quiet 
way;  but  how  approach  him  who  was  known  to  be  a  staunch  rigid  old  soldier,  stem  with- 
al, and  not  easily  moved  from  his  plans,  was  the  question.  He  bore  his  sufierings  for  a  while 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr ;  but  human  endurance  has  its  limits,  and  the  painful  reool- 
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lectioiu  of  his  bed-fellow  of  the  proTioos  night  —  a  noMe  cactoB  -^  made  him  fiuilj 
boil  over.  Something  must  be  done ;  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Bnt  what  was 
that  something  7  Could  he  appeal  to  the  Colonel  in  command  7  That  was  not  to 
be  thought  of;  for  the  chances  were  that  his  answer  would  be  more  pointed  and  leave 
behind  a  sharper  sting  than  the  thorns  of  the  cactus  themselves.  In  this  dilemma 
he  bethought  himself  of  speaking  to  Captain  D- ,  acting  assistant  mspector  gene- 
ral, to  whom  was  iissigned  the  duty  of  going  on  in  the  advance,  with  a  small  esoort, 
and  selecting  the  best  grounds  for  encamping.  He  accordingly  rode  up  to  the  Cap- 
tain, just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  and  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  effieaey  of 
public  meetings;  the  appointment  of  chairman  and  secretaries;  the  introdnctioiiy 
discusBion  and  passage  of  resolutions,  and  their  happy  adaptation  to  his  present  pre- 
dicament ;  in  his  bitterest  tone  thus  addressed  him :  '  Captain  D ,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion. Sir,  to  go  on  to-day  in  the  advance ;  and  I  shall  make  bold  to  give  my  opinion, 
utuuked,  respecting  the  manner  of  laying  out  our  encampment ;  for  in  my  hamUs 
judgment,  public  sentiment  has  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  positions  heretofore 
selected !' 

<  Whether  the  Major  was  permitted  that  night  to  pitch  bis  tent  upon  a  bed  of  soft 
musquite-grass,  I  cannol  say ;  but  certain  it  is  he  was  long  afterward  known  by 
the  name  of  *  Pcbuc  Sbntiment.'  ' 


LioHTNiNo  Ministers  op  Justice.  —  We  remember  reading  a  striking  article  in  a 
London  Magazine, commencing,  *Them*§the  Cordtt  that  hung  Tawell;*  the  remark 
of  a  boorish  passenger  in  the  cars,  as  he  pointed  to  the  telegraph-wires,  by  which  a 
murderer  had  recently  been  arrested  and  executed.  Bnt  we  have  seen  nothing  on 
this  subject  more  forcible  than  the  following,  which  we  take,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Carlyle  : 

*  God's  lightaing  pursuing  murder  is  become  a  true  and  actire  thing.  What  was  a  figure  of 
•peech  is  now  a  working  minister.  A  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  poetry,  is  now  a  familiar  preseoee ; 
a  household  retainer,  doing  errands.  We  have  brought  devastation  into  servitude;  we  have 
made  a  bond-slave  of  destruction.  Thus,  Murder  has  hardly  turned  from  its  abominatioa ; 
scarcely  set  forth  upon  its  shuddering  flight,  when  the  avenging  lightning  stays  the  homicide. 

*  Marvellous  is  the  poetry  of  our  dally  life  I  We  out-act  the  dreams  of  story-books.  Hie  Ara- 
bian tales  are  flat,  crude  gossip  against  the  written  activities  of  our  social  state.  Sinbad, 
with  his  wonders,  so  many  glories  about  him,  is  become  a  dull  fellow,  opposed  by  the  electiie 
workman  —  the  Clerk  of  the  Lightning. 

*  Murder,  with  its  black  heart  beating  thick,  its  brain  blood-gorged,  reads  the  history  of  its 
danuiation.  Hundreds  of  miles  away  from  its'  ghastly  work,  Murder  in  the  stupidly  of  deepest 
gant--  for  the  greater  the  crime  the  greater  the  folly  that  ever  as  a  shadow  accumpaaies  and 
betrays  it  —  Murder,  with  forced  belief  in  Its  impunity,  reads  its  own  doings  chronicled  and 
commented  upon  in  the  newspaper  sheet;  and  so  far  away  from  the  victim's  grave;  the  retreat 
io  cunningly  assured,  the  hiding-place  so  wisely  chosen — Murder  draws  freer  breath,  and  holds 
itself  secure  I 

'  And  the  while,  the  inexorable  lightning  —  the  electric  pulse  —  thrills  in  the  wires  —  and  in  a 
moment  idiot  Murder  stammers  and  grows  white  in  the  face  of  Justice.  In  the  manreUoosBess 
that  sublimates  the  mind  of  man,  our  Electric  Tales  make  poor  work  of  the  Arabian.  8ox,o- 
mom's  Qeiiii  may  sleep  in  their  brazen  kettles.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  veriest  smoke  compared 
with  the  OenU  of  the  Wires. 

'  In  the  contemplation  of  this  last  atrocity  —  a  horror  thatv  traded  upon,  seems  to  taint  the 
wfaolesomeness  of  daily  life  ;  for,  in  every  variety  of  utterance.  Murder  cries  to  us  in  the  pub- 
He  streets  —  in  this  last  great  wickedness,  there  is  matter  for  sad  congratolatlon,  for  moorafal 
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thankflgiTiiig.  An  abominatioii  it  committed,  and  —  so  wonderful  are  the  means  of  apprehea* 
don ;  so  sure  and  so  astounding  in  their  operation  —  and  guilt  has  but  a  few  gasps  of  fancied 
freedom,  and  lol  guilt  is  captiTc.  CJonsidering  the  certainty,  the  fate  that  travels  the  wires, 
we  take  hope  that  from  the  self-conviction  of  discoTery,  from  the  disheartening  belief  that  there 
ia  no  escape,  no  evasion  from  the  consequence  of  crime,  the  miserable  wretch  tempted  to  erU 
will  turn  in  his  mind  the  many  odds,  and  refrain  upon  the  lowest  principle — that  of  calculatioB. 
This  is  something.  The  murderer  in  mind  who  would  not  be  stayed  in  his  guilt  by  the  thought 
of  after-lightning  —  may  pause,  awed  by  the  thought  of  lightning  ready—  the  unerring  tele- 
graph- 

*  And,  in  the  present  hour,  there  is  another  cause  of  mournful  pride  to  the  English  nation.  It 
was  a  solemn  business,  a  stem  and  awful  work  begun,  when  the  Firk  Qubcn.  with  her  black 
flag  of  smoke,  stood  out  from  Portsmouth ;  bound  to  cross  the  Atlantic  if  need  were,  to  stay 
aad  orerhaul  the  ViCToai.\i  freighted  with  the  curse  of  Murder.  There  is  a  fine,  stem  lesatm 
in  this ;  a  noble  sermon,  preached  txtempore  to  embryo  crime.  Justice  at  the  Home  Office  makes 
tiie  wires  speak,  saying  to  a  certain  Admiral :  '  Send  a  fast  sailing  ship  to  sea,  that  retribution 
may  be  done  upon  bloodsheddors.*  There  is  something  solemn,  awful,  in  the  warning  uttered 
la  Uiis.  It  says  to  crime :  *  Though  the  sea  encompass  you ;  though  you  have  balked  pursuit, 
and  Justice,  like  a  hound  at  faalt,  beats  and  gropes  confounded ;  though  you  hare  begun  to  cooat 
the  profits  of  blood,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  them ;  how,  in  your  new  country,  to  lire  a 
life  of  impunity  and  ease,  noTertheless,  giro  up  the  dream ;  dismiss  th^  risiop,  and  awake  to 
horrid  truth  I  For  there,  in  the  borizon  miles  away,  is  a  thin  dark  rapor ;  the  man  at  the  mast 
has  seen  and  reported  it;  and,  with  every  ten  minutes,  it  becomes  more  distinct ;  aad  now  tiia 
distant  gun  is  heard  across  the  water,  booming  command ;  and  the  ship's  yards  swing  round ; 
■he  lays  to ;  and  -—  how  rapid  the  ceremony,  how  brief  the  time  I  and  Murder.aghast  aad  maaa- 
oled,  is  made  again  to  turn  its  face  toward  the  land  it  has  outraged  with  the  sacrifice  of  blood.' 

It  ii  the  fgifi  of  true  genius  to  draw  a  picture  with  the  force  and  deamesf  of  thia ; 
<  leaatwayi,'  that  is  our  opuiioii. 


GoBBiP  WITH  Readbrs  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. — On  the  evening  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  we  jotted  down  the  following  pencil-passage  in  our  note-book,  and  never  hap- 
pened to  think  of  it  again  till  this  blessed  moment,  when  we  chanced  to  meet  it  in 
the  receptacle  aforesaid :  <  Came  to-day,  with  '  wife  and  weans,*  to  Piermout.  As 
we  left  the  metropolis,  every  thing  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  joy.  Little 
boys  were  even  thus  early  popping  their  pistols  in  the  ears  and  under  the  noaes  of 
citizens  hastening  to  the  steamers ;  flags  were  flying  from  the  forests  of  shipping  and 
all  the  heights  on  the  shores ;  and  as  we  passed  up  the  river,  schools  of  porpoises,  in 
kmg  Indian-file,  were  rolling  lazily  over  in  the  brine,  a  regiment  of  black  oblong  semi- 
circles, and  now  and  then  a  sturgeon  would  dart  erect  from  the  flood  and  fall  back 
with  a  splash  into  the  eddy  which  it  made,  widening  in  widening  rings  to  the  shore. 
The  trees  on  the  banks  waved  in  the  cool  morning  breeze,  the  distant  mountains,  like 
holy  towers,  rose  calm  and  blue ;  and,  in  short,  Nature  herself  seemed  generally  aware 
that  it  was  the  *  Sabbath-day  of  Freedom.'  After  repairing  to  the  noble  residence  of 
a  friend,  crowning  the  apex  of  the  mountain  from  which  Piermont  derives  its  name  ; 
after  a  sumptuous  repast,  and  much  frolicking  with  the  little  people  on  the  green, 
interspersed  with  lessons  in  Lilliputian  gunnery  ;  we  took  our  way,  along  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Sparkill,  to  Tappaan  Town ;  our  object  being  to  visit  the  spot  where 
Major  Andre  was  confined  previous  to  his  execution,  the  place  where  he  was  eze- 
cnted,  and  where  for  so  many  years  his  remains  reposed.  After  a  pleasant  walk,  we 
reached  *  The  *Seventy-Six  House,*  a  low-roofed,  one-story  structure,  of  time-stain- 
ed stone,  and  were  presently  seated  in  the  very  room  from  which  the  accomplished 
Andre  went  forth  to  meet  his  melancholy  fate.    We  sat  long  gazing  at  the  dark 
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colored  beams  which  lapported  the  oeiling,  and  tbougfat  how  often,  dnrinf  hk  eeo* 
finement,  Amdrb,  abeorbed  in  his  sad  musings,  might  have  looked  npon  oTery  ine- 
qoality  or  knot-hole  m  then:  surface.  An  old  lady  living  near  the  <  'SeTenty*Siz 
House,*  upon  being  questioned  concerning  ANDa£,  said,  *  General  Washihotoii  went 
by  a  good  many  times  while  Anoki  was  in  confinement,  but  he  nerer  looked  toward 
tbo  house.  He  did  n't  lore  to  think  about  his  being  executed,  I  expect  The  raom- 
ing  Andrx  was  hung,  a  beautiful  October  morning  it  was,  1  brought  hfan  four  nice 
peaches.  He  took  them  with  a  sweet  smile,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  man,  but  he 
did  n't  eat  one  of  'em,  but  broke  one  open,  though  —  he  did.'  On  the  brow  of  a  hiO 
on  the  west  of  the  house,  now  a  peach  orchard,  Andrb  was  executed ;  General 
Wabrinoton  witnessing  the  scene  from  the  door  of  a  quaint  crumbling  old  i«d  brick 
house,  which  we  visited,  and  which  is  fast  sinking  into  irremediable  decay.  We  con* 
▼eraed  for  some  tune  with  an  old  gentleman  who  saw  the  remains  of  An dkb  when  his 
body  was  disinterred,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  government,  through  their 
consul,  Mr.  Buchanan.  *  There  was  one  of  the  handsomest  boxes  to  put  'em  in,' 
said  our  informant,  *  that  ever  I  see.  When  they  opened  the  decayed  wfaite*wood 
coffin,  I  see  him  lyin'  there  as  plain  as  day.  He  had  a  very  handsome  forward,  and 
lay  as  straight  as  an  arrow  in  his  coffin.  His  hair  was  fine  and  brown,  and  when  ihe 
son  struck  it,  it  was  shiny  and  smooth.  Where  it  was  tied  in  a  club  behind  with  a 
black  ribbon  it  had  separated  from  the  head,  and  that  lock  lay  there  in  a  lump.  It  ^ 
cur'ons,  but  there  was  n't  a  button  to  be  found  —  not  a  single  one.  Nobody  would 
ha'  known  when  he  was  laid  at  all,  if  had  n't  a-been  for  Lawyer  Maxwbix,  that 
lives  to  Nyack,  who  a'terhis  remains  was  took  away  to  England,  and  there  was  nt  no- 
thing left  but  a  rough  hole  where  they  had  staid  so  long,  hired  a  negro  to  roll  a  big 
stone  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  pot  it  at  his  grave,  and  put  writin'  onto  it,  tellin'  all 
about  it'  We  left  a  few  *  exhilarated' country-militia  at  the  'Seventy-Six  House,  an 
appropriate  place,  it  struck  us,  for  Fourth-of-JuIy  rejoicings,  and  walked  thongfatfrilly 
home  in  the  gloaming ;  sorrowing  most  of  all,  that  Washington  could  not  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  accede  to  the  unfortunate  Anurb's  last  request,  that  he  might 
die  the  death  of  a  soldier  instead  of  that  of  a  murderer.  ...  *  Rbadinq  in  the  '  Gos- 
sip' for  September,'  writes  a  friend,  <  the  'Line»  for  Angelica*^  Album,*  by  the 
Hon.  Warrbn  R.  Davis,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  lamented  of  the  *  sons  of  the 
sunny  South,' '  as  your  correspondent  truly  says,  I  was  moved  to  send  yon  the  fol- 
lowing parody  on  *  Rot's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,'  written  in  the  album  of  the  lady  of 
the  late  Senator  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Davis  : 

'JoHHtOM't  wife  of  LouiaUnsI 

JoHzrsoN't  wife  of  Louisiana  I 

The  faireat  flower  that  erer  bloomed 

Id  aouthem  sun  or  gav  aaranna : 
The  Inca'a  blood  flows  in  her  yeina, 

The  Inca's  sonl  her  bright  eyes  lighten, 
Child  of  the  atin,  like  him  she  reigns, 

To  cheer  our  hopea,  our  aorrows  brighten. 

*  JoHitaoM's  wife  of  Lousiana  I 

JpHNSON'8  wife  of  Lousiana ! 

She  bath  a  way  to  win  all  hearts. 

And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna. 
Her  mind  is  radiant  with  the  lore 
Of  ancient  and  of  modem  atory, 
"^  And  native  wit  In  richer  store, 

Bedecks  her  in  its  rainbow  i^ory. 
JoBNBOM't  wife,  etc. 
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*  JoHiraoit^  wifB  of  Louisiana  t 
JoBiiaoir's  wifa  of  Looiaiaaa  I 
The  hapleaa  bard  who  aiiifa  her  praiae 
Now  woi*ahipa  at  the  ahrine  ot  Anna. 
'T  waa  anch  a  Tiston,  bri(dit  hat  brief, 
In  early  Tonth  hia  tme  neart  rended, 
Then  left  It  Uke  a  fallan  leaf . 
On  life's  most  nigged  thorn  raspended. 
JoBNtOM's  wife  of  Looiaianat 
JounaoR'a  wife  of  Looiaiana  I 
The  hapleaa  bard  who  ainga  her  praiae 
Wept  teara  of  blood  for  aueh  an  Anna. 

Rkcintlt,  at  a  <  joitice^B  c<niit'  in  a  certain  town  *  downcast/  an  *'Ebrew  Jew' 
waa  presented  aa  a  witnesa,  and  the  presiding  magistrate  ruling  that  be  must  be  sworn 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  a  Bible  was  brought  into  court,  and  offered  to  the  witness, 
when  the  attorney  for  the  party  against  whom  the  Jew  was  called  ezdaimed :  <  That  '11 
neyer  do,  your  honor ;  there 's  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.'  '  What  of 
that 7*  replied  the  justice;  *tl'«  merely  mtrplu9age !*  .  .  .  Missas.  Gkosbt  and 
Nichols,  Boston,  have  published  in  a  small  pamphlet- volume  the  brief  essays  enti- 
tled <  The  Star*  and  the  Earth,  or  Thought*  upon  Space,  Time  and  Eternity^* 
to  the  remarkable  illustrations  of  which  we  have  recently  alluded  in  these  pages. 
The  developments  given  of  the  power  and  operations  of  light  between  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  our  earth,  and  the  arguments  deduced  therefrom,  are  astounding.  The 
little  book  <  will  be  right  welcome  to  the  bold-minded  student  who  dares  to  grapple 
with  problems  the  most  intricate,  and  who  aspires  after  that  higher  knowledge  which 
is  found  above  the  region  of  sense,  and  can  only  be  even  glanced  at  as  the  result  of  a 
complete  and  continued  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  all  meaner  and  lower  aasooiations. 
Many  of  the  thoughts  are  striking  in  themselves,  and  will  become  suggestive  of  ideas 
yet  more  novel  in  the  intelligent  reader's  mind.'  .  .  .  Punch  has  been  making  a 
cheap  excursion  down  the  Nile.  He  saw  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt, '  the  greatest  block- 
head that  was  ever  known.'  As  no  phrenologist  has  ever  examined  the  bumps  of  the 
Sphinx,  Punch  recommends  the  British  Association  in  Egypt  to  hold  its  next  sitting 
expressly  on  that  head :  *  If  disappointed  with  the  Sphinx,'  he  adds,  *  they  might^ave 
a  Matinie  Mueieale  with  Mkhnon,  and  listen  to  his  singing  */  dreamt  that  I  dwelt 
in  Marble  HaUi*  We  have  been  informed  there  is  but  one  fault  in  the  style  of  Mbm- 
hon's  singing,  anil  that  is,  like  many  of  our  singers,  he  sings  too  much  from  the  head ; 
otherwise  when  he  is  in  good  voice  and  has  not  a  cold»he  goes  higher  than  any  one  else. 
He  has  never  broken  an  engagement  yet,  or  refused  once  during  his  long  career  to 
sing  in  his  proper  time  and  place,  for  he  has  ever  held  himself  above  temptation,  and 
wxnild  never  plead  a  *  sudden  indispomtion'  when  he  was  invited  out  to  dinner  or  a  lob- 
ster supper.'  These  reflections  upon  the  pyramids  and  other  tomb-structures  of  Egypt 
are  in  Punch's  best  vein: 

*  A  cUBioua  race  of  people  theae  Egyptiana  mnat  have  been  1  Their  great  end  of  life  waa 
Death.  They  were  no  sooner  bom  than  they  thoaght  about  dying.  The  whole  nation  seemed 
to  lire  in  a  aort  of  forcing  Pyramid.  An  Egyptian  did  not  care  ao  mnch  Where  he  lodged,  ao  long 
aa  he  knew  where  he  was  to  be  buried.  £fis  greateat  comfort  waa  the  idea  of  being  made  a  nice 
mammy  of.  Hia  card  was  an  epiUph.  He  waa  walking  about  with  a  tombstone  eonttnually 
in  hia  hand.  In  &ct,  the  largeneas  of  the  Pyramida  is  a  standing  proof;  if  proof  be  wanting, 
what  a  aet  of  tremendoua  undertakers  the  Egyptians  were  I  Their  Present  was  tiie  Future. 
This  may  partly  account  for  their  being  ao  mucn  in  adrance  of  other  nationa.  To  apeak  ex- 
travagantly, they  seemed  to  calculate  Time  with  a  death-watch,  which  they  wound  un  with  a 
akeleton  key  I  They  made  themaelTes,  in  fact,  so  familiar  with  Death,  that  they  inrited  him  to 
all  their  feaats,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  table  at  all  their  weddings,  anniveraariea,  pic-aica« 
and  grand  dinnera.' 

*  When  the  hitherto  free  girl,  trembling  in  her  finery,  with  anxious,  pious  eyes, 
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which  for  the  last  time  and  the  levelieat  shed  their  tean  on  the  mother's  bosom ; 
when  standing  adorned  on  the  scafiblding  of  joy,  she  celebrates  so  many  partings  mod 
one  sole  meeting ;  and  when  the  mother  turns  away  firom  her  and  goes  to  her  other 
children,  abandoning  the  anxious  gurl  to  a  stranger — this  boor,  I  say,  touches  me. 
*  Thou  joyfully-throbbing  heart/  I  then  think,  *  not  always  wilt  thou  beat  Urns !' ' 
These  are  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Fricobuch  Richtbr;  and  lest  they  ahoold 
awaken  a  momentary  pang  in  some  true  heart  about  to  be  joined  to  another,  we  sug- 
gest the  reading  of  the  following  lines  by  the  bride  to  the  new  lord  of  her  affections, 
while  yet  the  *  strife-apple  of  marriage  hangs  red  and  soft  on  the  snnny  side  of  Ioto,' 
and  listen  well  to  the  responses  which  he  shall  make  thereto : 


WILL     TOU     LOVE     ME     WHEN     I    AM     OLD? 


Will  Affection  still  enfold  me, 

Am  the  day  of  life  declinea, 
When  Old  Age  with  ruthless  rigor 

Ploughs  my  face  in  furrowed  lines : 

When  the  eye  forgets  its  seeing, 
And  the  hand  forgeU  its  skill. 

When  the  Tenr  words  prore  rebels 
To  the  Blind's  once  kingly  will : 

When  the  deaf  ear,  strained  to  listen, 

Scarcely  hears  the  opening  word. 
And  th'  unfathomed  depths  of  feeling 
^    Are  by  no  swift  currents  stirred : 

When  fond  Memory,  like  a  limner, 
ManT  a  line  perspective  casts, 

Spreading  out  our  by -gone  pleasures 
Oa  the  canvass  of  the  Past : 

When  the  leaping  blood  grows  sluggish, 
And  the  fire  of  youth  hath 'fled, 

When  the  friends  who  now  surround  us 
Half  are  numbered  with  the  dead : 


When  the  years  appear  to  a 
Scarcely  leaving  us  a  trace, 

When  old  Time  wiUi  bold  approadras 
Marks  his  dial  on  my  face : 

When  our  present  hopes,  all  gathered. 
Lie  like  dead  flowers  on  our  treck. 

When  the  whole  of  our  existence 
is  one  fearful  looking-back : 

When  each  wasted  hour  of  talent, 
Scarcely  measured  now  at  all. 

Sends  its  witness  back  to  haunt  oa. 
Like  the  writing  on  the  wall : 

Wllen  the  ready  tongue  is  palsied. 
And  thn  form  is  bowed  with  care. 

When  our  only  hope  is  heaveo. 
And  our  only  help  is  prayer : 

When  our  idols,  broken  round  na, 
Fall  amid  the  ranks  of  men ; 

Until  Death  uplifts  the  curtain. 
Will  thy  love  endure  till  then  f 


Jyi  unfortunate  wife,  chancing  to  pull  out  of  a  drawer,  long  yeara  after  marriagSf 
her  bridal  dress,  *  while  all  the  tears  she  had  shed  in  those  years  over  her  sweet  ds- 
Insions  press  into  her  eyes  at  once,'  is  a  painful  spectacle.  Make  it  a  less  freqnent 
one,  ye  of  the  lovely,  tender,  affectionate  sex,  by  *  stipulating,'  as  above.  .  •  .  Wb 
were  somedele  amused  the  other  morning,  coming  down  in  the  *  Thomas  Powbll' 
steamer,  with  an  odd  specimen  of  personification,  perpetrated  by  the  *  colored  brother* 
who  in  the  blandest  possible  manner  insinuates,  *  from  day  to  day  and  from  time  to 
time,'  to  all  forgetful  passengers,  that  the  steamer's  bocks  are  now  open  for  all  those 
disposed  to  '  com^  forward  to  the  captain's  office  and  set-tie.'  We  were  paasinif  a 
steam-craft  (something  like  the  old  *  Shrewsbury'  which  used  to  ply  up  and  down  the 
river  of  that  name)  at  such  a  speed  compared  with  hers  that  she  seemed  quite  sta- 
tionary on  the  water,  notwithstanding  the  great  fuss  and  splash  made  by  her  clomsy 
wheels.  The  sable  sub-collector  leaned  for  a  moment  over  the  taffrail,  with  his  bell 
nptumed,  watching  the  crafl  aforesaid,  and  then  quietly  observed  :  *  E'yah !  e*yab1 
't's  no  use  her  tryin'  to  be  a  steam-boat ;  she  han't  no  *  call'  that  way,  any  how!* 
Any  one  who  has  not  been  accustomed,  like  the  speaker,  to  regard  every  thing  as- 
suming to  be  a  steam -boat  as  possessing  an  individuality  entirely  its  own,  will  perhaps 
smile  at  the  idea  that  a  steamer  might  mistake  its  vocation,  and  *  stand  in  its  own 
light'  in  not  turning  its  hands  (or  wheels)  to  something  else.  .  .  .  We  have  before 
US  a  little  work,  entitled  <  The  Distant  Hills,  an  Allegory,'  from  the  press  of  the 
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General  Proteetant  Epieeopal  Sunday  School  Union,  whoie  depoaitory  is  at  Namber 
SK),  John-street  It  ia  a  most  touching  and  tender  allegory,  and  is  altogether  worthy 
•f  its  predecessor,  <  The  Shadow  of  the  Cro$8*  Oyer  the  pages  of  these  narratives 
there  is  shed  an  aroma  of  purity  suited  to  the  pictures  which  they  so  exquisitely  paint 
Indeed  the  pictures  themselves  seem  to  be  rather  breathed  than  painted.  We  know 
not  how  to  express  our  sincere  admiration,  as  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Sleet  with  works  of  this  kind  more  charmingly  conceived  and  finished.  They  ought 
to  be  widely  circulated  among  the  young,  in  whose  pure  hearts  they  would  be  en- 
graved indelibly  in  days  when  the  feverish  novel  would  interest  them  no  more.  As 
allegories  they  possess  the  highest  merit  The  outlines  are  distinct,  the  accessories 
replete  with  classic  grace,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  truth  palpable.  The  Distant 
Hills  bedecked  with  green,  and  rife  with  melody ;  the  Ckumbung  Ruiif  crawled 
over  by  the  green  lizard,  and  given  to  decay ;  these  are  symbols  which  a  ehUd'9 
heart  may  interpret,  and  over  which  a  man's  eyes  may  weep.  And  it  is  delightful 
to  see  ever  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  pictures,  whether  meandering  in  the  meadow  or 
gushing  from  the  rock,  the  purifying  waters  of  that  flood  over  which 

*  The  eternal  dore 

Horen  on  softest  wing.' 

For  the  christian  parent,  these  works,  so  pure  and  happy  in  influence,  so  exqui- 
site in  embellishment,  so  compressed  in  compass,  are  most  desirable  for  gifts.  They 
would  be  received  with  smiles  and  perused  with  tears,  and  gratitude  would  be  re- 
turned by  the  intermingling  of  both.  ...  *  The  course  of  true  lo?e  never  yet  ran 
smooth,'  Shakspbare  tells  us ;  hut  the  reader  of  the  annexed  rhapsody  of  a  French 
artist  de  cuisine  will  find  that  nothing  could  run  smoother  or  be  more  successful  than 
the  '  courses*  which  represented  his  *  true  love  :* 

*  *  I  DKCLARXD  myself  to  her/  said  ALanc,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  *  in  a  manner  which 
was  as  novel  as  I  am  charmed  to  think  it  was  agreeable.  Where  cannot  Love  penetrate  t 
CiTPiD  is  the  father  of  Invention.  I  inquired  of  the  domestics  what  were  the  plats  of  which 
Mademoiselle  partook  with  most  pleasure,  and  built  tip  my  little  history  accordingly.  On  a 
daT  when  her  parents  had  gone  to  dine  in  the  world,  the  charming  Miss  entertained  some  com- 
rades ;  and  J  advised  myself  to  send  up  a  little  repast,  suitable  to  so  delicate  young  patatea. 
Her  lovely  name  is  Blancub.  The  veil  of  the  maiden  is  white ;  the  wreath  of  roses  which 
she  wears  is  white.  1  determined  that  my  dinner  should  be  as  spotless  as  the  snow.  At  her 
aocuatomed  hour,  and  instead  of  the  rude  ^i^ot  a  Ceau  which  was  ordinarily  served  at  her  too 
simple  table,  I  sent  her  up  a  little  votagt  a  la  Ueine^-*  a  la  Reine  Blancuk'  t  called  It—  as  white 
•a  her  own  tint,  an^  contectioned  with  the  most  fragrant  cream  and  almonds.  I  then  offered 
vp  at  her  shrine  &JUetde  merlin  a  CA^nea,  and  a  delicute  plat  which  I  have  designated  as  *  Eoeriam 
a  la  Sainte^Tkerete,'  and  of  which  my  charming  Miss  partook  with  pleasure.  I  followed  this  by 
two  Uctle  eiurie*  of  sweet-bread  and  chicken ;  and  the  onlv  brown  thing  which  I  permitted 
myself  in  the  entertainment  was  a  little  roast  of  lamb,  which  I  laid  in  a  meadow  of  spinachea, 
svrronnded  with  crouttUlont  representing  sheep,  and  ornamented  with  daisies  a^d  other  savage 
flowers.  After  this  came  my  second  aervice :  a  '  Pudding  a  la  Rtint  EUxabeth,'  who  waa  a 
maiden  princess ;  a  dish  of  opal-colored  plover's  eggs,  which  I  called  *ffid  de  tourtereaax  a  la 
Jtoueoule  f  placing  in  the  ml(»t  of  them  two  of  those  tender  volatiles,  billing  each  other,  and 
eonfectioned  with  butter ;  a  basket  containing  little  ^oceaitz  of  apricots,  which  i  know  all  young 
ladies  adore ;  and  a  jelly  of  maraaqain,  ulaud,  insinuating,  intoxicating  as  the  glance  of  beauty. 
Tliia  1  designated  '  Ambroieie  de  Catvpso  a  la  Souveraine  de  mon  Qeur?  And  when  the  ice  was 
brought  in,  an  Ice  of  plombrere  and  cherries,  how  do  yon  think  i  had  shaped  themt  In  the 
fimn  of  two  bearta  united  with  an  arrow,  on  which  I  had  laid,  before  it  entered,  a  bridal'Vell 
in  entpsper,  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  virginal  orange'flowers.  I  stood  at  the  door  to  watch 
the  effect  of  this  eiKrtfe.  It  was  but  one  cry  of  admiration  I  The  three  young  ladies  filled  their 
gleaaea  with  the  sparkling  Av,  and  carried  me  in  a  toast  I  heard  it;  I  heard  Miss  speak  of 
me;  1  heard  her  say,  •  Tell  Monsieur  Mirobolamt  that  we  thank  him —we  admire  hfan— we 
lore  him  I' ' 

Wonld  that  Sanderson,  the  witty  author  of  the  *  American  in  Paris,'  were  alive 

to  appreciate  this  thoroughly  French  declaration  of  lo?e !    ...    '  At  a  social  tea 

table  the  other  evening,  Mr.  S was  complaining  of  the  irregularity  of  the  mail 

delivery  at  certain  post-oflices,  and  intending  a  compliment  to  the  ladies  present, 


sds 
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otMerred  that  it  wonld  be  a  vast  impcwement  if  that  fJapaiUneiit  would  betloir  iti 
•ffioial  patronage  upon  the  <  fair  aex,'  and  appoint  its  deputies  horn  amoof  tbe ladiss; 

when  the  witty  Miss  P keenly  replied :  <  Undoubtedly  the  ladies  weald  be  enpi- 

tal  hands  at  managing  the  males  /' '  *  Good  for  Beekmantown !'  .  .  .  Wc  va- 
gret  that  we  have  only  space  left  to  annoonee  the  receipt  of  a  poem  enAitled  ■  Tie 
Hor—'Skoe,*  wpoVexk  by  Joim  BaooKs  Fblton  before  the  Phi-Beta  Kappa  fiecisfty 
of  Harvard  Univermty  in  July  last  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  shall  jus- 
tify onr  estimate  of  its  merits  by  liberal  extracts  in  oor  next  .  .  •  Rbadbb, 
observe  the  perfect  facility  of  versification  which  characterises  the  annexed  *  PscIsmI 
Efi9tU  to  the  Editor ;' 


•  Do  prty  forgive  my  sending  yon 
Of  tooush  Tttfte  a  page  or  two ; 
For  oh,  my  dear  Sir,  no  one  knows 
How  tired  I  am  of  writing  prose. 
T  is  true  yon  said,  once  on  a  time, 

Ton  rather  wonld  have  prose  than  rhyme ; 
Bat  I  am  tired  of  writing  prose, 
And  want  a  little  calm  repose 
Beneath  the  flowery  canopy 
Ofdear,delightfalPo«sy. 

'  The  very  fact  appears  to  be, 
Prose  is  not  naiural  to  me ; 
In  rain,  in  writing  prose,  I  try 
To  spread  my  thoughts  before  the  eye, 
And  make  the  glowing  page  declare 
That  Genius'  wing  has  rested  there ; 
'T  is  always  heavy,  labored,  dull, 
LIfelees  as  a  dismasted  hull : 
Whereas  in  verse  when  I  set  sail, 
I  spread  my  canvass  to  the  gale. 
And,  feeling  that  my  place  is  tkeref 
Go  boldly  on,  as  free  as  air. 

*  Does  *  Rnick.'  desire  a  merry  catch  ?' 
I  '11  send  him  one  with  all  despatch : 
Or  is  he  not  in  mood  Jocose  t 

I  '11  send  a  ditty  lachrymose. 


Loves  he  a  strain  of  lofty  chime  t 
1 11  send  a  touch  of  the  sublime. 

0  wants  be  ballad,  song,  or  soaaet^ 
Bueh  shall  he  have— my  hand  upon  it  I 
In  verse  I  can  do  aught;  but  proee  I 
Ahmet  *t  is  then  «4w  Mfrs  etoae. 
However,  if  you  must  and  will 

Have  prose,  why  you  shall  have  it  stfll ; 
Though  I  must  say,  I  think  it  leas 
To  attempt  the  natural  bent  to  eroai. 

*  O,  Song  I  delightful  Song  I  to  me 
There  ^s  noth£iif  can  compare  with  thee : 

1  cannot  look  on  the  green  earth. 

But  song  spontaneously  springs  forth ; 
I  cannot  VMld  to  powerful  feeUas, 
Without  In  song  iu  power  reveaUng ; 
I  cannot  Uve,  I  cannot  breathe. 
And  cease  unstudied  lays  to  wreathe; 
£v^  as  I  think,  my  thoughts  oft-timea. 
Unasked,  arrange  themselvoa  la  rhysMS. 
Such  beins  the  case,  think  yon  I  ought 
My  strugffung  powers  to  prose  devote  f 
Or  shonla  I  not  pursue  that  course, 
With  all  my  strenfftb  and  all  my  force, 
Which  bounteous  Nature's  purpose  kind 
Has  made  the  bias  of  my  inind  f 
Dear  Sir,  some  friendly  counsel  lend. 
For  I  want  counsel  and — a  friend.* 


Our  fair  correspondent  is  well  represented  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  last 
number;  and  we  leave  the  answer  to  her  query  with  our  readers.  8ha  mvt 
pardon  the  omission  to  which  she  alludes.  We  could  not  write  affirmatively ;  and 
for  combined  causes,  set  forth  in  our  August  number,  we  had  not  sn^cient  leisure  to  an- 
swer even  the  private  letters  of  intimate  friends.  .  .  .  The  United  States'  govern- 
ment has  honored  itself  in  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Gsonax  P.  Maxsh  as  Bfinister 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Ooe  of  the  most  profound  of  our  American  aobolari,  of  en- 
larged statesman-like  views,  of  genial  spirit  and  manners,  he  was  well  endowed  and 
peculiariy  suited  for  the  important  mission  which  has  been  asngned  him.  Our 
new  representative  at  Rio,  the  late  Governor  Kent,  of  Maine,  merits  a  kindred 
praise ;  having  reflected  honor  upon  the  great  State  which  has  often  and  justly  bonsr- 
ed  him,  by  the  exercise  of  intellectual  gifts  as  rare  as  they  are  admirable.  ....  Wi 
should  like  to  know  what  '  compensation'  there  is  to  an  innocent  little  boy  in  the 
tooth-ache,  that  acutest  of  tortures !  Poor  *  Young  Kniok,'  after  three  hours  of  sof- 
fering  the  other  night,  laid  his  tearful  cheek  upon  his  father's,  and  said,  with  a  kiv, 
'  1  am  sorry  to  keep  you  awake,  father,  but  it  does  pain  me  so !'  The  doctrine  of 
'  compensation*  for  such  torture  of  a  generous,  ingenuous  boy,  is  '  no  go ;'  unless  in- 
deed we  count  the  skill  and  address  with  which  the  eminent  dentist.  Dr.  Dodob,  hi 
Broadway,  near  Bleecker-street,  removes  the  eau§e  of  such  pain,  to  be  some '  compen* 
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wtion'  for  it  We  11  cogitate  over  th«t  idea  hereafter,  and  leave  the  *  argmnent'  in 
abeyance  for  the  present.  Apropos  of  tfaie  theme :  our  oorreq>ODdent» '  B.  R.  McN.,' 
has  ezpreaed  a  good  many  of  our  own  thoughts  in  his  comments  upon  the  ultra '  com- 
pensation* doctrine  of  our  correspondent  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  He  offers  among 
others  these  queries  and  suggestions : 

*  Is  there  no  infinite  good  without  an  Infinite  evil  t  Has  the  •onrce  of  all  good  ■pnmg  from 
the  depth*  of  eril  ?  or  i«  infinite  happiness  the  ntuU  of  infinite  misery  T  Is  viitae  to  be  ▼slued 
only  after  the  seasons  of  rice  haTe  passed  by  usT  Must  intense  delights  infuse  our  breasts 
from  out  the  stings  of  misery?  Is  it  true  that  the  'ministry  of  Good  depends  u  much  upon 
the  existence  of  Evxz.  u  upon  its  own  positiTe  qualities  T'  Is  the  ralue  of  Good  not  seen  with- 
out the  necessity  of  seeing  Evil  stalking  by  its  side  T  The  truth  may  lie  in  the  negatire  of  all 
these  queries,  but  like  your  old  countryman,  Van  Twill sa, '  I  hare  my  doubts.'  It  seems  to 
me  that  Tirtue  can  be  truly  lored  for  its  intrinsic  loreliness  alone ;  that  goodness  can  be  truly 
enjoyed  without  first  feeling  the  iron  grasp  of  evil ;  that  honesty  can  be  duly  estimated,  aside 
from  a  knowledge  of  dishonesty.  And  it  fiuther  sewneth  to  me,  that  music  can  be  thrillingly 
enjoyed,  without  the  ear  baring  first  to  be  distracted  by  the  squealage  of  a  nrinetu ;  that  *  emo- 
tions of  beauty'  can  spring  up  as  forcefully  in  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  really  beauteous  objects, 
through  a  lore  of  the  beautiful  alone,  as  would  be  were  a  prerious  preparation  sufiiored,  by  an 
intense  gaze  upon  contrasted  ugliness.  The  delight  arising  from  eating  a  luscious  rare-ripe  is 
not  in  any  wise  enhanced  by  preriously  masticating  a  crab-apple  or  a  quince  ;  nor  is  the  taste 
regaled  with  a  higher  zest  by  meditating  upon  the  rinegar  qualities  of  the  crab  or  the  pucker- 
ing nature  of  the  quince.  Hie  peach  would  be  enjoyed  because  of  the  natural  preparation  of 
the  sense  of  taste  for  the  ex^oyment  I  can  enjoy  the  odor  of  the  sweet-scented  honeysuckle 
which  festoons  my  door,  and  loads  the  air  with  its  fragrance  as  I  write,  without  at  all  feeling 
liie  necessity  of  first  casting  about  for  an  opposite  quality,  or  caring  to  know  whether  there  be 
or  be  not  any  contrast,  to  first  infiiot  a  stench.  Is  it  true  that '  those  who  hare  never  been  ill 
do  not  appreciate  the  blessings  of  herfth  f '  In  the '  Gossip*  of  your  last  number  it  is  affirmed, 
*  By  the  blessing  of  HeaTen  we  know  not  what  ill-health  ia.'  Now  do  you  not  eQjoy  this  bless- 
ing as  intensely,  and  appreciate  the  same  as  fully,  as  if  you  had  been  twenty  times  ill  and 
weU  again  r 

<  Not  knowing,  can't  say  :*  but  our  impression  is  that  we  do.  Of  this,  at  all  events, 
we  are  quite  certain,  that  our  correspondent  has  arranged  a  cluster  of  *contra8t*-  que- 
ries, which  it  would  require  some  time,  and  not  a  little  adroitness,  to  answer.  .  .  .  Wi 
nw  the  other  day  a  touching  instance  of  paternal  griefl  A  Ariend,  whom  we  had 
known  as  the  most  joyous  of  spirits,  and  whom  we  saluted  with  old-time  cordiality, 
timed  the  saddest  face  toward  us  that  we  ever  encountered.  '  I  have  just  buried,' 
he  said,  <  the  dearest,  most  lovely,  most  affectionate  little  girl  that  ever  blessed  a 
doting  father's  heart !'  —  and  therewithal  the  tean  welled  to  his  eyes  and  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  We  left  him,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  consolation,  thinking  as  we 
passed  on,  of  a  remark  of  Jean  Paul:  *  The  sweet  sorrow  for  the  lost  is  itself  but 
another  form  of  consolation.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  longing  for  them,  it  is  but 
another  mode  of  continuing  to  love  them ;  and  we  shed  tears  as  well  when  we  think 
of  their  departure  as  when  we  picture  to  ourselves  our  joyful  reQuion ;  and  the  tears, 
mffth'nlf,  differ  not'  ...  A  piotT  melancholy  death  was  that  of  a  young  and  suscep- 
tible girl  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  not  long  since.  She  was  affianced  to  a  young  man, 
who  deserted  her  and  left  the  State,  on  the  very  eve  of  their  promised  marriage.  The 
poor  giri's  mental  distress  was  heart-rending,  and  in  two  days  terminated  her  earthly 
existence.  Her  last  request  was,  that  she  might  be  buried  in  her  wedding-drsss.  She 
was  the  victim  of  a  male  coquette  ;  the  meanest  animal '  on  the  face  of  the  glob6d 
airth.'  May  the  Dbvil  take  him,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  the  tassel  of  his 
tail !  .  .  .  RjBADsa,  we  should  like  right  well  to  have  you  see,  just  for  one  moment,  the 
i  air  face  of  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  whose  soft  breathing,  upon  the  bed  whereon  she 
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hat  fallen  asleep,  is  the  only  aoond  in  the  apartment  where  we  write.    T«  ny  nothinf 

of  the  profoae  ourle  that  oTonpread  her  temples,  the  round  dimpled  dieeks,  and  the  lonf 

fringed  lids  that  hide  a  *  large  bright  diamond  pair*  of  eyes,  in  wakefulness  swhnming 

in  light,  there  is  such  an  air  of  innocence  and  purity  in  a  sleeping  child,  that  it  is  a 

pleasant  sight  to  see  —  *  it  is  indeed  ;*  and  gaung  upon  her,  one  cannot  choose  hot 

think  of  HooD*s  lines  on  a  bed ;  a  few  of  which,  if  they  liye  in  onr  memory,  ran 

something  like  this : 

•OhI  when  the  blessed  diamal  light 
Is  quenched  by  the  proTidentisl  night, 

To  render  our  slumber  more  ceruin. 
Pity,  pity  the  wretches  that  weep, 
For  they  must  be  wretched  who  cannot  sleep, 
When  God  himself  draws  the  curtain  I 

*  The  careful  Bkttt  the  pillow  beats. 
And  airs  the  blankets  and  smooths  the  sheets, 

And  gives  the  mattress  a  shaking ; 
But  Tainly  Bettt  performs  her  part, 
If  a  ruffled  head  and  a  rumpled  heart. 

As  well  as  the  couch,  want  making. 

'There's  Mobbid,  all  bile,  and  ▼erjuice.  and  nerres. 
Where  other  people  would  make  prasenres, 

Ho  turns  his  fruits  into  pickles ; 
Jealous,  euTious.  and  fretful  by  day, 
At  night  to  his  own  itharp  fancies  a  prey, 
He  lies  like  a  hedge-hog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way. 

Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles. 

'  But  a  child,  that  bids  the  world  good  night , 
In  downright  earnest,  and  cuts  it  quite, 

A  cherub  no  art  can  copy, 
T  is  a  perfect  picture  to  see  him  lie 
As  if  he  had  supped  on  dormouse  pie, 
(An  ancient  classical  dish,  by-the-by,) 
With  a  sauce  of  syrup  of  poppy  .^ 

*  Praps'  you  think  a  sleeping  child  a  small  subject  for  printed  gossip ;  but '  yoo 
ought  to  see  her  /'  .  .  .  We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Houston,  the 
accomplished  cougressional  reporter,  and  lute  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  'Herald'' 
daily  journal.  It  seems  hut  yesterday  that  he  was  sitting  by  our  side  in  the  sanctum. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  and  of  rare  talents ;  and  in  the  re- 
latioDs  of  husband,  father,  and  member  of  society,  his  reputation  is  without  a  stain. 
He  will  be  widely  lamented.  .  .  .  Nothing,  we  think,  adds  so  much  to  an  amusing 
narration  as  the  unconsciousness  of  the  narrator  that  it  is  amusing ;  and  to  understand 
the  following,  the  reader  must  imagine  a  dullish  Yankee  clergyman,  with  unmored 
face,  and  not  the  slightest  idea  of  there  being  a  particle  of  fun  in  what  he  was  saying, 
as  the  speaker:  *  I  never  heard  a  more  ridiculous  and  f^lish  speech  in  my  life,'  said 
he, '  than  the  member  from  GofTstown  made  iu  the  Legislature  this  morning,  on  the 
resolution  to  abolish  the  militia-law,  which  through  great  abuses  had  become  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  with  the  people.  The  member  was  of  a  very  military  spirit,  and  XoA 
the  proposed  measure  greatly  to  heart  He  at  first  tried  his  persuasive  powen. 
'  Ne6w  do  n*t  go  to  destroyin'  our  militia  V  he  entreated  — '  do  tCt  !  Do  let  us  try  it 
a  leetle  longer ;  let  us  all  dig  abedut  it,  and  dung  it,  for  another  year :  do  spare  it  Ibr 
one  more  year !'  Pmding  however  that  the  persuasive  manner  was  only  laughed  at 
by  his  colleagues,  he  adopted  the  threatening  style :  *  If  you  do  repeal  this  law,  they  11 
hear  of  it  in  New- York,  in  England,  and  the  East-Indies ;  and  for  my  part,*  said  he, 
with  rising  inflection  and  violent  gesture,  ■  if  you  do  cut  off  the  militia,  and  leave  ns 
defenceless,  I  don*t  care  if  all  the  battering-rams  of  Jerusalem  roam  up  and  down  the 
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•treets  of  Concord,  leokiii'  whom  they  may  devour ! !'  A '  battering*ram,'  bent  on 
each  a  eanguinary  errand,  could  only  be  equalled  by  a  *  bydraulic-ram'  engaged  in  a 
similar  enterprise.  .  .  •  Wb  conid  bug  old  CiiRisropHBa  North  for  expressing  so 
forcibly  our  own  thoughts  touching  mouthing  *  elocution,'  in  the  ensuing  remark  to 
one  of  his  assumed  interlocuton :  *  Your  low  tones,  Talbots,  are  earnest  and  impres- 
sive ;  and  you  recite,  like  all  true  lovera  of  tong,  in  the  spirit  of  soliloquy,  as  if  you 
were  yourself  the  sole  listener.  How  I  hate  $pouting  !  Your  elocutionist  makes  his 
mouth  9LJel  (Teaut  and  by  his  gestures  calls  on  all  the  auditois  to  behold  the  perform- 
ance. From  the  lips  of  the  man  who  has  music  in  his  soul,  the  words  of  inspiration 
flow  as  from  a  natural  fountain,  for  his  soul  has  made  them  its  own,  and  delights  to 
feel  in  their  beauty  an  adequate  expression  of  its  own  emotions.'  Ay,  and  from  the 
lips  of  woman  too,  as  Christofher  himself  would  have  admitted,  could  he  have  heard, 
as  we  did  recently,  at  a  hospitable  mansion  near  the  Hudrt)n,  a  lady  repeat  one  or  two 
beautiful  poetical  effusions,  in  *a  voice  soft  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  wo- 
man.* .  .  .  Our  friend  J.  S  Rbdfield  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  *  8kelley*» 
Poetical  Works,  (the  only  complete  edition  published  of  this  favorite  author,)  in  a 
style  of  paper  and  print  which  will  commend  it  to  all  buyers  of  books.  From  the 
same  press  we  have  a  third  edition  of '  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Willis  Gay- 
lord  Clark.*  We  are  soon  to  hear  also  from  our  friend  CiuniAN,  the  artist.  The 
third  number  of  his  *  Drawing-Book'  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks  by  Mr.  Rbd- 
nELD,  the  illustrations  of  which,  as  we  can  pronounce  from  personal  examination, 
will  be  truly  superb.  .  .  .  Wb  have  seldom  heard  of  an  instance  of  more  beautiful 
simplicity  than  was  evinced  by  a  matter-of-fact  witness  on  a  riot-trial  case  *  down- 
cast.' '  What  were  the  mob  doing  when  you  first  saw  them?*  wjis  one  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  district  attorney.  *Tliey  was  a-singiu','  replied  the  witness. 
'  Singing  I*  exclaimed  the  public  prosecutor;  *  what  were  they  singing  about?'  *  I 
don*  know,  I  'm  sure,  but  they  was  a-singih',  any  how.'  *  Well,  what  was  it  ? 
What  were  they  saying  ?  What  did  they  seem  to  be  talking  about  ?'  *  Wal,  as 
fur  as  I  ree-collect,*  replied  the  witness,  *  they  was  a-talkin'  abednt  a  man  o'  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tucker,  who  refused  to  come  home  to  his  tea  !'  This  supreme  speci- 
men of  ignorance  and  simplicity  convulsed  the  whole  court  with  laughter.  .  .  .  We 
have  received  'Autumnal  Reflections  by  a  Sexagenarian,*  but  must  decline  their  in- 
sortion.  The  style  of  the  paper  is  crude,  and  throughout  its  eighteen  pages  it  is  need- 
lessly diffuse.  We  put  it  to  the  writer  himself  whether  the  two  ensuing  stanzas  do  n't 
comprehend  the  gist  of  his  entire  article : 

■  On  roll  the  years,  the  swift,  still  years ; 


And  aa  they  pass,  how  feeling  aeara  ; 
How  drieth  up  the  foant  of  tears  — 

Emotion's  ores  grow  dim ; 
This  pulse  of  life  not  long  can  last, 


*  Tiie  years  roll  on,  the  years  roll  on ; 
The  shadows  now  stretch  o'er  the  lawn 
Whereon  the  sunlight  fell  at  morn, 

The  morn  of  mortal  life ; 
And  dnslcT  hours  to  me  hare  come, 

Life's  landscape  now  looks  drear  and  dumb.     '    And  a's  the  years  ffo  hurrying  past. 
And  quenched  the  light,  and  ceased  the  hum,  ,    The  blooms  of  life  are  earthward  cast, 

With  which  my  way  was  rife.  |       And  withered  heart  and  limb  I' 

There  was  a  *  laugh  like  the  neighing  of  all  Tattrrsall's*  in  our  sanctum  the 
other  day,  at  one  or  two  *  circumstunces*  meutioned,  by  one  of  the  reminiscent  parties, 
as  having  happened  to  two  fdllow -students,  while  at  an  eastern  college,  many  yearssince. 

*  Bla-sk-strap,'  (rum-and-molasses,  'half-and-half,')  was  known  in  those  days;  and  a 
goodly  *  swig'  at  this  beverage,  before  recitation,  had  made  a  certain  small  clique  of 
congenial  students  somewhat  *  shaky'  on  their  pedestals.  The  faculty  however  were 
at  one  end  of  the  recitation-room  and  the  students  at  the  other ;  and  '  swipesy'  though 
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they  were,  they  knew  themtelree  '  perfect*  in  their  anewen,  ind  therefore  felt  eo- 
tirely  safe ;  but  while  they  were  felicitating  themaelvea  upon  eecepingr  ofaeerratkai 

the  *  old  Proex'  called  out  to  yonngr  M ,  (now  filling  an  important  diplomatie  ata- 

tion  abRNtd,)  to  bring  him  a  chair.    Here  waa  a  ^emma !    M took  the  chair,  at 

desired,  but  so  potent  had  been  the  tipple  in  which  he  had  mdnlged,  that  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  he  diverged  at  a  tangent,  and  went  reeling  by  the  profeann,  who 
it  seems  were  not  unaware  of  his  <  precarious  predicament'  Among  other  leeaons  in 
which  he  was  to  he  examined  was  one  in  astronomy ;  but  just  before  coming  to  the 
recitation-room  he  thrust  hia  head  out  of  the  window  of  his  room,  and  called  to  a  fel* 
low-student :  *  I  say.  Bull,  the  sun  t«  only  a  mile  and  a  half  high,  after  all ;  and  I  *m 

not  going  to  bother  my  head  about  such  small  nonsense.'    M occupied  with 

McG ,  a  fellow -student,  a  small  room  over  a  wood-shed ;  and  one  evening  when  the 

bell  rang  for  prayers,  on  attempting  to  open  the  door,  they  found  it  as  solid  aa  the  wall 

itself.    No  <  union  of  effi>rt'  could  move  it  a  hair.    Looking  out  of  the  window,  M 

saw  a  wag  of  a  student  perched  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  long  plank-pry,  the  other  end  of 
which  he  had  placed  uilder  a  supportmg-beam  of  the  wood-shed :  ^  Ccme  ofiT  o*  that, 
you  old  cuss !'  said  he ;  'we  want  to  go  to  prayers!'  He  was  in  a  very  devotional 
frame  of  mind  just  at  that  time ;  that  is  quite  c\eni.  .  .  .  Thk  fVench  govenmient, 
mider  whatever  political  forms,  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  tlie  fine  arts ;  but  seldom  has  its  munificence  been  more  OQnspicuoiis,€r 
more  worthily  applied,  than  in  its  recent  donation  of  three  fine  pictures  from  the  ezhibitiaB 
of  the  Tuilleries  to  the  International  Art-Union.  These  pictures  are '  The  Converriofi,' 
by  Gkudron  ;  '  Liberty,'  by  Landel^le  ;  and '  The  Ftsh-Maiket,'  by  Dkwal  Lbcawti; 
^md  they  will  all  be  distributed  among  the  subscribers  to  the  *  International'  for  the  present 
year.  A  few  words  touching  the  ^mexamplcdsuccess  of  this  mstitutiou  are  well  merited 
by  its  enterprising  managers  fiom  every  periodical  devoted  to  the  more  elegant  and  in- 
tellectual interests  of  life.  Already  we  learn  that  the  subscription-list  reaches  to  near 
three  thousand ;  and  with  the  stimulus  to  emulation  created  by  the  desire  to  poaseaitbe 
pictures  presented  by  the  French  government,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
members  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  surpass  ten  thousand.  This  is  m  measure  of 
popular  approbation  never  before  attained  by  any  public  institution  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  so  short  a  time,  and  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  liberal  and  truly  international 
character  of  our  public  opinion,  in  matters  of  pure  taste  and  refinement  No  sooner  was 
the  project  for  the  *  International  Art-Union'  made  known,  than  the  American  preaii 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  gave  it  a  hearty  welcome,  and  stamped  it 
with  approbation.  It  afibfds  •us  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  «uch  of  oar  ooatem* 
poraries  as  have  not  seen  the  paintings  belonging  to  this  institution,  that  they  weO  de- 
serve the  praises  which  the  liberal  enterprise  has  received.  There  are  in  its  gaDery 
many  truly  magnificent  paintings,  and  not  one  poor  one.  The  managers  are  ahoat 
opening  a  new  and  spacieus  gallery  in  Broadway,  opposite  Niaiio'a,  the  preaent  being 
much  too  small  for  their  rapidly-accumulating  pictures.  .  .  .  The  recent  death  of 
Dr.  Amariah  Beigham,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  is  a 
great  public  loss.  Who  can  be  found  to  fill  his  place  ?  Who  with  so  firm  yet  gentle 
•a  hand  will  guide  the  wandering  mind  into  the  paths  of  reason  7  We  knew  Dr.  Biio- 
HAM  well,  and  have  k>ng  had  the  honor  to  count  him  among  our  warm  peraonal  ftieadk 
Ho  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  these  pages,  and  added  interest  to  them  alwaj» 
Deeply  do  we  condole  with  his  afflicted  family,  and  also  with  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided,  for  theirs  is  a  km  whkh  is  wholly  irretrievable.    .   .  .    Tbb  ensuing  sob- 
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lime  lines  came  to  hand  in  this  wise :  A  man  in  Iowa  who  had  a  sweet-heart  here,  was 
in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  her  by  sending  her  newspapers,  with  writing  on  them, 
throogh  an  employde  in  a  mercantile  house  in  town.  When  the  newspapers  came,  of 
eoorse  the  clerks  opened  them ;  and  one  day  the  enclosed  was  foond  in  one  of  them. 
We  only  give  a  few  of  the  stanzas : 

Fa&kwsz^,  dear  friend ;  adleii,  adieu  f 
We  hare  parted  it  may  be  to  oieet  no  more ; 
If  thia  the  caae  may  be, 
111  atill  remember  thee. 

If,  from  the  raging  contagion  thy  deatti  may  be. 
Which  maaT  soula  from  earth  haa  eanaed  to  flee. 
And  which  doea  yet  the  land  inflict, 
1 11  atill  remember  thee. 

When  thooghta  the  deareat  mr  mind  ihall  inreat, 
And  tronblea  the  greateit  my  heart  ihall  diatreM ; 
And  when  on  my  mind  thy  portrait  ahall  come, 
ril  itUI  remember  tiiee. 

When  on  the  path  you  once  have  trod, 

I  ihall  it  tread  again, 

Oh  I  then  will  i  remember 

The  friend  I  yet  lo  Ioto  I 

While  •una  and  moona  their  course  puraue. 
The  trackleat  tkie  to  trace ; 
And  fflittering  atara  their  beauty  crown, 
Yet  1 11  remember  thee. 

While  lonf  toiling  time  her  course  shall  pursuer 
And  worlda  unknown  shall  be  opened  to  yon ; 
The  fond  recolleetlon  will  be, 
The  memory  of  thee. 

When  along  the  golden  street  you  walk, 
The  ocean's  warea  behold. 
And  ships  whose  tops  are  turret-high, 
Oh  !  then  forget  me  not. 

Adieu,  adieu  I  dear  frienda,  adieu ! 
Theae  worda  I  '11  leare  to  you. 
That  you  may  atill  remember  me ! 

1h  calling  the  attention  of  our  lady-readers,  in  oar  Augnst  number,  to  the  new 
estaUishment  of  Mr.  Jacob  LAifsiifG,  late  with  A  T.  Stewart  and  Company,  we 
misstated  his  address.  His  establishment  is  at  Number  T%ree  Hundred  and  Twenty' 
fdntf  Broadway.  .  .  Vbrt  solemn  and  impressive  are  the  meditations  of  '  Chrii* 
topker  under  Canwtee,*  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood.  As  he  begins  to  tread 
the  steeper  declivities  of  the  down-hill  path  of  life,  and  approaches  the  gate  that  opens 
from  thne  into  eternity,  he  *  reasons  with  inner  light'  upon  the  change  which  is  to  be 
undergone  when  he  shall  '  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen.'  Mark  well  these  full 
freighted  thoughts  upon  death  : 

*l5n;oif^iosaATKLT,  we  seem  indeed  to  ourselTes  to  know  what  Death  is;  but  thia  is  from 
confounding  the  Thing  and  its  Effects.  For  we  see  effects :  at  ftrst  the  stoppage  of  certain  aen- 
slble  actions ;  afterward  the  dissolution  of  certain  sensible  parta.  But  mat  it  is  that  haa  hap- 
pened ;  wkeref9re  the  blood  no  longer  flows ;  the  limbs  no  longer  more  —  that  we  do  not  see. 
we  do  not  see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  do  not  discern  it  by  amy  inference  of  our  underfltandins. 
It  ia  a  fact  that  seems  to  lie  shrouded  forcTer  from  our  faculties  in  awfiil  and  impenetrable 
myatery.  That  fact,  the  produce  of  an  instant,  which  has  happened  vitkin  and  in  the  daHt. 
mt  fact  come  to  pass  in  an  indirlsible  point  of  time,  that  stem  fact ;  ere  the  happening  of 
which  the  Bfan  was  aliTo.  an  inhabitant  of  this  breathing  world,  united  to  onraeWes  -~  our  Father, 
Brother,  Friend — at  least  our  Fellow  Creature  —  by  tne  happening,  ht  la  gone ;  la  forerer  irre- 
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eoverably  sandered  from  tbia  world,  and  from  vs  iti  inhtbitmtf ;  is  Dead  ;  and  that  wUcii  lite 
outstreUshed  before  our  saddened  e>ea  is  onlv  bis  aortal  remains— a  breatbless  coipM,  as  la- 
animate,  insensible  clod  ol  clay  :  Upon  tbat  interior  mdden  fact —  tudden^  at  last,  how  slowly 
and  gradually  soerer  prepared  —  since  the  utmost  attenuation  of  a  thread  Is  a  thing  totallj  dis- 
tinct from  its  ending,  from  its  becoming  no  thread  at  all.  and  since  up  to  that  moment,  thaw 
was  a  possibility  that  some  extraordinary,  perhaps  physical  applicatiou  might  for  an  hoar  or* 
few  miuutes  have  rallied  life,  or  mij^ht  have  retwakcned  cons<»ousnesB,  and  eie,  and  roiro— 
upon  thatelusiTe  Euenee  and  ftlf  of  Death  no  curious  searching  of  ours  has  laid,  or  it  may  bo 
well  assumed,  will  e»er  Isy  hold.  When  the  organs  of  sense  no  longer  minister  to  PercepdoB, 
or  the  orgaus  of  motion  to  any  change  of  posture ;  when  the  blood  stopped  in  its  flow  thiekena 
and  grows  cold :  and  the  fair  and  stately  form,  the  glory  of  the  Almightt's  Hand,  the  baming 
shrine  of  a  Spirit  that  lately  rejoiced  in  feeling,  in  thought,  and  in  power,  lies  like  a  garment 
done  with  and  thrown  away  — '  a  kneaded  clod'  —  ready  to  lose  feature  and  subatance,  and  to 
yield  back  its  atoms  to  the  domiuion  of  the  blind  elements  from  which  they  were  gatb^ed  and 
compacted  —  JVhat  i»  death  f  And  what  grounds  have  we  for  inferring  that  an  erent  manifested 
to  us  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  Body,  which  alone  we  touch,  and  hear  and  see,  baa  or  has  not 
reached  into  the  Mind,  which  is  for  ns  Now  just  as  it  always  was,  a  Thine  utterly  remored  and 
exempt  from  the  cognizance  and  apprehension  of  our  bodily  senses  T  The  Mind,  or  Spirit,  the 
unknown  SubsUnce.  in  which  Feehng,  and  Thought,  and  Will,  and  the  Spring  of  Life  were  — 
was  united  to  this  corporeal  frame  ;  and,  being  united  to  it,  animated  it,  poured  through  it  sen- 
sibiiity  and  motion,  glowing  and  creatire  life ;  crimsoned  the  lips  and  cheeks,  flashed  in  the  eye, 
and  murmured  music  from  tho  tongue  ;  now,  the  two,  Body  and  Soul,  are  duunited,  and  we  De- 
hold  one-half  the  consequence  ;  the  Thing  of  dust  relspses  to  the  dust:  wo  dare  to  diriae  die 
other  half  of  the  consequence ;  the  quickening  Spark,  the  sentient  Intelligence,  the  Being  gifted 
with  Life,  the  Image  of  tnc  Makes,  in  Man,  has  re&sccnded,  has  returned  thither  whence  it  came, 
into  the  Hand  of  God  ' 

We  need  not  ask  the  reader  to  scan  with  care  the  ensuing  pasaage.  That  which 
precedes  will  have  sufficiently  awakened  his  attention  to  the  portentous  theme  of  which 
it  is  the  subject : 

'  The  nations  of  the  world  self-left,  hnre  borne  the  harden  of  the  dread  secret  which  Ibr 
them  only  the  grave  could  rcsoWe ;  but  they  never  were  able  to  sit  at  rest  in  the  darkness,  bm- 
portunate  and  insupprcssible  desire,  in  their  bosoms,  knocked  at  the  sate  of  the  inviiAyle  worid, 
and  seemed  to  hear  an  answer  from  beyond.  The  belief  in  a  long  life  of  agea  to  follow  tUi 
fleet  dream  ;  imaginary  revelations  of  regions  bright  or  dark;  the  mansions  of  bliss  or  of  boT' 
row ;  an  existence  to  come,  and  often  of  retribution  to  come ;  has  been  the  religion  of  Man* 
kind ;  here  in  the  rudest  olcmcnUry  shape—  there  in  elaborated  systems.  Hearken  to  the  at- 
testation of  the  civilized  and  the  barbarous.  Universally  there  is  a  cry  from  the  hnmaa  heart 
beseeching  as  it  were  tho  unknown  Powkh  which  reigns  in  the  order  and  in  the  mutations  of 
Aings,  the  prolongation  of  this  vanishing  breath :  the  renovation,  in  undiscovered  sphere,  of 
this  too  brief  existence ;  sn  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of  the  tomb  —  a  prayer  against  annihila* 
tion.  Only  at  tho  top  of  Civilization,  sometimes  to  cold  and  barren  philosophT,  degenerate  from 
nature,  and  bastard  to  reason,  has  limited  its  sullen  view  to  the  horizon  of  this  earth.*  .  .  .  *  U^ 
not  knowing  what  death  is.  we  are  not  entitled  to  argue,  from  the  nature  of  desAh,  that  this 
change  must  put  an  end  to  ourselves,  and  those  essential  powers  in  our  mind  which  we  are  eoa- 
sciouB  of  excrtinpr  just  as  little  can  we  argue  from  the  nature  of  these  powers,  and  from  their 
manner  of  subsisting  in  us,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  aflfected  and  impaired,  or  destroyed  by 
death.  For  what  do  we  know  of  these  powers,  and  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  hold  then, 
and  of  the  mind  in  which  they  dwell  f  Just  «s  much  as  we  do  of  the  great  change.  Death  itself: 
that  is  to  say,  Nothino.*  ...  *  We  know  that  far  Seeing,  we  must  have  that  wonderful  piece  of 
living  mechanism,  the  eye,  perfectly  constructed,  and  in  good  order ;  that  a  certain  delicate  and 
complicated  system  of  nerves  extending  from  the  eye  inward ;  is  sppointed  to  transmit  the 
immediate  impressions  of  liitbt  from  this  exterior  organ  of  sight  to  the  percipient  Mind :  thst 
these  nerves  allotted  to  the  function  of  seeing,  must  be  free  from  any  accidental  pressure ; 
knowledge  admirable,  curious,  useful ;  but  when  all  is  doue,  all  investigated,  that  our  eyea.  and 
Angers,  and  instruments,  and  thoughts,  can  reach,  What,  beyond  all  this  marvellous  Apparatus 
of  seeing,  is  That  which  $ua,  what  the  percipient  Mmdia ;  that  is  a  mystery  into  which  ao  created 
Being  ever  had  a  glimpse:  or  what  is  that  immediate  connexion  between  the  Mind  itself,  and 
those  delicate  corporeal  adjustments,  whereby  certain  trimhlingt,  or  other  momentary  changes 
of  stete  in  a  set  of  nerves,  upon  the  sudden,  turn  into  Colors —  into  Sight—  xkto  tujb  Visioa 
OP  A  Univkxse.' 

Touching  the  inference,  from  reason  alone,  that  death,  instead  of  destroyinf  this 
unknown  mind,  and  its  unknown  capacities,  shall  set  them  free  to  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  existence,  we  have  the  following  pregnant  thoughts : 

'  Wx  know  that  this  Eye  and  ite  apparatus  of  nerves  no  longer  shall  serre  for  auing ;  we  know 
tbat  these  muscles  and  their  nerves  shall  no  longer  serve  lor  msvfn^ ;  we  know  that  this  mar* 
rellons  Brain  I'self  no  longer  shall  serve,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  now  senrea,  for  thimk- 
img ;  we  know  that  this  bounding  heart  never  again  shall  throb  and  quicken,  with  all  ita  leaping 
pulses,  with  joy ;  that  pain  of  this  body  shsll  never  again  tire  the  mind,  and  that  pain  ol  this 
mind  shall  never  again  ttre  this  body,  once  pillowed  and  covered  up  in  its  bed  of  impertnibable 
slumber.  And  there  ends  our  knowledge.  But  that  this  Mind,  which,  united  to  these  muscles 
and  their  nerves,  sent  out  vigorous  and  swift  motions  through  them ;  which,  united  to  this 
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Brain,  compelled  this  Brain  to  wrTo  it  m  the  miniater  of  its  thinkings  npon  this  Earth  and  in  this 
mode  of  its  Being ;  which,  united  to  this  Frame,  in  it.  and  through  it.  and  from  it,  felt  for  Hap- 
piness and  for  Misery ;  diat  this  Mind,  once  iitmniuA  from  ail  these,  its  Instrameats  and  serranti, 
shall  therefore  perish,  or  shall  therefore  forego  the  endowments  of  its  powers,  which  it  mani- 
fested by  these  its  instruments;  of  thst  we  have  no  warranty ;  of  that  thee  i«  no  probability. 
What  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  mj  friends,  is  to  lift  ourselres  up  above  the  limited  sphere  of 
sensible>xperience.  We  hsTe  to  helieoe  that  something  mm  U  than  that  which  we  »ec — than 
that  which  we  know.* 

Chrutopiier  impugns  the  idea  of  Botler,  in  his  *  Analogy/  that  the  mind  does 
not  use  the  body  in  reflection,  although  it  does  in  sensation.     He  says : 

*Thc  Mind,  as  we  know  it.  is  implicated  and  mixed  up  with  the  Body,  cibvi^Aoitf.  in  all  its 
ordinary  actions.  This  corporeal  frame  is  a  system  of  organs,or  Instruments,  which  the  Blind 
employs  in  a  thousand  ways  Thay  are  its  inttrwmtnttt —  all  of  them  are  —  and  none  of  them 
Is  itself.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  there  is  one  more  organ,  the  Brain,  for  one  more  func- 
tion, thinking  f  Unless  the  Mind  wera  in  itself  a  seeing  thing,  that  is,  a  thing  able  to  see,  it  could 
not  use  the  Eye  for  seeing ;  and  unless  the  Mind  wera  a  thinking  thing,  it  could  not  use  the  Brain 
for  thinking.  When  I  see  that  the  body  chills  with  fear,  and  glows  with  Iotc,  I  am  ready  to  call 
fear  a  cold,  and  Ioto  a  warm  passion,  and  to  say  that  Uie  Mind  uses  its  bodily  frame  in  fearing 
and  in  lorin?.  All  these  things  have  to  do  with  manifestations  of  my  mind  to  itself,  Now,  while 
implicated  in  this  body.' 

We  segregate  a  few  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  Curistofhbr's  closing  reflec- 
tions.   He  learns  from  the  consideration  of  his  momentous  theme : 

*  That  in  stndyinff  the  arrangements  of  this  world,  we  see  that  in  many  eases  dispositions  of 
Human  affairs,  which,  upon  their  first  aspect,  appeared  to  us  ctU,  being  more  clearly  examined 
and  better  known,  vesulted  in  good ;  ana  thence  dhiw  a  hope  that  the  stroke  which  daunts  our 
imagination,  as  though  it  wera  the  worst  of  evils,  will  prove,  when  known,  a  dispensation  of 
bounty —  'Death  the  Gate  of  Life.'  But  that  our  Understanding  is  onlv  f^lly  at  ease,  and  our 
Moral  Natura  itself^  with  all  itn  afRsctions,  only  fullv  supported  and  expanded,  when  both  together 
have  borne  us  on  to  the  knowl«>dge  of  Hm  who  is  the  sole  Source  of  Law;  the  highest  Object 
of  Thought ;  the  Favorer  of  Virtue ;  toward  whom  Love  may  eternally  grow,  and  still  be  hifl- 
ailely  less  than  His  due.  Surely  okeat  is  the  Powee  of  all  these  concurrent  considerations 
brought  from  every  part  of  our  Nature ;  from  the  Material  and  the  Immaterial ;  firom  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral ;  from  the  Individual  and  the  Social;  from  that  which  respecU  our  existence 
OB  this  side  of  the  gravf ,  and  that  which  respects  our  existence  beyond  it;  from  that  which 
looks  down  upon  the  Earth,  and  that  which  looks  up  toward  Heaven.* 

We  make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  our  space  with  these  reflections ; 
bat  contrariwise,  again  confidently  commend  them  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
oar  readers  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon  and  France  have  '  got  it'  at  last  Mr.  A.  Van 
WrcK  has  given  it  to  *em,  in  a  printed  poetical  circular,  a  copy  of  which  has  just 
reached  us.  Some  of  the  lines  *  bite  shrewdly  ;*  they  are  *  nipping  and  eager*  lines. 
As  '  par  exa&mp.' : 

*  Whbeb,  I  would  ask,  in  all  thy  dreary  wake. 

One  blow  by  ttiee  was  stricken  for  Freedom's  sake  t 

Not  one  I    'To  0(7Dinot.  down  from  Brcnnus,  Oaul. 

At  despot* s  heel  thou  'st  crouched  the  servile  thrall  I 

Not  one  poor  spark  of  sterling  manly  truth 

Marks  the  vile  annals  of  thy  age  or  youth  I* 

These  be  cruel  words,  and  yet  they  are  weak  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
'  poem.'  By-the-by,  speaking  of  France,  let  ns  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
*  Uke  and  flog*  the  *  Grand  Nation,*  on  account  of  sending  home  her  minister  with  a 
flea  in  his  ear.  Apropos  of  M.  Poussim  :  a  brief  personal  acquaintance  with  him  left 
m  most  favorable  impression  of  his  character  and  abilities.  He  cunveises  freely  in 
Englisb,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  American  institutions,  and  familiar 
with  the  coantry.  He  has  doubtl«iss  exceeded  his  credentials  in  the  unfortunate  affair 
in  which  he  has  become  involved.  .  .  .  General  Cumminos*  <ScAool /or  DraiotJi^ 
and  Pminiing  has  opened  for  the  season,  both  day  and  evening  classes.  Mr.  CuM- 
MiNOS  is  too  well  known  as  an  artist  to  need  our  endorsement.  Of  his  qualities  as  an 
imtractor  we  need  only  say,  that  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  in  oil  of  our  lamented 
friend  Inman,  was  sahscquently  associated  with  him,  and  became  likewise  one  of  onr 
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fint  artiits  in  water-coloxB.  He  k  one  of  the  ibandeiv,  and  ftotn  the  cemmeneeniwit/ 
now  eome  twenty  yean,  one  of  the  profeflKMB,  in  the  eehool  of  the  Natioiml  Aoademy 
of  Design ;  cireamitancee  abundantly  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  tack  he  hn 
undertaken.  Mr.  CunMiifOB,  we  learn,  hat  greatly  increased  his  models,  and  now 
perhaps  presents  to  the  amateur,  lady  or  gentleman,  the  best  means  of  study  to  be 
found  in  any.  private  institution  in  the  country.  We  cordially  commend  him  to  our 
friends.  ...  A  metropolitan  correspondent  writes  us :  *  A  good  thing  was  '  got 
off*  the  other  night  by  one  of  those  curious  compounds  of  stupidity  and  *  mother  wit' 
who  hail  from  the  <  Emerald  Isle.'  A  friend  of  mine  was  quietly  sipping  his  blaek- 
tea  at  one  of  our  *  crack*  hotels,  when  a  gentleman,  evidently  a  regular  boarder«  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  calling  to  a  tow-headed  little  urchm  who  had  possibly  seen  a 
dosen  summers,  sent  him  down  to  the  kitchen  for  some  toast,  etc  The  little  rascal 
was  gone  a  long  time,  and  when  he  returned  the  gentleman  who  sent  hno  complained 
of  his  delay,  and  added,  that  other  waiten  who  had  gone  down  long  after  he  SA  had 
returned  long  before  him.  The  little  fellow  scratched  his  head :  *  Well,'  said  he, 
'  they  must  have  had  the  heat  end  of  the  fire  !*  The  laugh  that  went  round  that 
table  was  '  considerable.*  *  ...  *  As  I  write,  I  can  appreciate  the  OMtumn-feeUng, 
something  holy  and  peculiar,  prevailing  within  me.  I  can  see,  by  the  increasing  axure 
of  the  sky,  by  the  enlarged  cleamesB  of  the  distant  landscapes,  when  the  eye  greets 
them  from  the  city,  and  by  the  transparent  briskness  of  the  air  at  evenfaig,  that  the 
summer  has  gone  and  the  autumn-time  begun.  The  woodlands  stand  in  caho  solem- 
nity, robed  in  that  rainbow-coloring,  the  herald  of  their  fallen  honois  and  the  Ko- 
▼ember  storm.  At  such  a  season  the  heart  goes  back,  as  on  wings  ef  the  dove,  t» 
departed  friends  and  vanished  pleasures ;  and  the  sad  hours  of  memory  come  up  in 
long  review.'  So  wrote  Ollapod  eleven  long  years  ago ;  and  sitting  to-night  in  the 
sanctum,  the  melancholy  wind  wailing  without,  and  a  wood-fire  casting  flickering 
shadows  upon  the  wall,  we  too  have  been  thinking  of  the  departed,  and  in  that  mood 
which  has  been  beautifully  termed  the  '  Indian-summer  of  the  soul/  have  called  up 
anew  the  bloom  and  enjoyment  of  the  past  How  the  Dkad  speaks  to  os! — *in 
mementoes  that  flash  upon  us  the  whole  person  of  the  departed,  every  physical  and 
spiritual  lineament ;  in  these  consecrated  hours  of  recollection,  that  open  all  the  train 
of  the  past,  and  re-twine  its  broken  ties  around  our  hearts,  and  make  its  endearments 
present  still.  *  The  face,*  says  the  eloquent  author  of  *  Voice*  of  the  Dead*  *  that 
has  slept  so  long  in  the  grave,  now  bending  upon  us,  pale  and  silent,  but  afiectionate 
still ;  that  more  vivid  recollection  of  every  feature,  tone  and  movement,  that  brings 
before  us  the  departed  just  as  we  knew  him  in  the  full  flush  of  life  and  health  ;  that 
soft  and  consecrating  spell  which  falls  upon  us,  drawing  in  all  our  thoughts  from  the 
present,  arresting  as  it  were  the  current  of  our  being,  and  turning  it  back  and  holding 
it  still  as  the  flood  of  actual  life  rushes  by  us ;  while  in  that  trance  of  son!  the  beingi 
of  the  past  are  shadowed  ;  old  friends,  old  days,  old  scenes  recur,  familiar  looks  beam 
close  upon  us,  familiar  words  reecho  in  our  ears,  and  we  are  elosed  up  and  abaoibed 
with  the  by-gone,  until  tears  dissolve  the  film  firom  our  eyes,  and  some  shock  of  the 
actual  wakes  us  from  our  reverie ;  all  these  make  the  dead  to  commune  with  os  as 
really  as  though  in  bodily  form  they  should  come  out  from  the  chambers  of  their 
m3rsterious  silence,  and  speak  to  us.  A  little  while  ago,  and  they  were  as  we  are ; 
a  little  while  hence,  and  we  shall  be  as  they.  Our  work,  like  theirs,  will  be  left  be- 
hind to  speak  for  us.  In  long  proceseion  they  pass  us  by,  with  solemn  voices  telling 
of  their  love  and  hatred,  their  interests  and  cares,  their  work  and  device ;  all  aban- 
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doned  now  and  paaied  away,  aa  little  worth  aa  the  doat  that  Uowa  acRM  their  gravea.' 
With  the  fading  year  cornea  ever  to  va  thia  train  of  thought ;  teeming,  nddenhig, 


*  The  leene  eeeh  rlfion  bring! 

Of  beauty  in  decay ; 
Of  fair  and  early-faded  thiaga 
Too  exqoUite  to  stay. 

'  Of  Joya  that  come  no  more, 
Of  floweri  whoie  bloom  ic  fled ; 

Of  furewells  wept  upon  the  shore, 
Of  friends  estranged  or  dead  I 


*  SwKKT  Sabbath  of  the  Tear  f 

When  evening  lights  decay, 
Thy  parting  steps  methlnks  I  hear 
Steal  from  the  world  away. 

*  Amid  tiiy  silent  bowers 

'T  is  sad  yet  sweet  to  dwell. 
Where  fallmg  leares  and  fading  flowers 
Around  ns  breathe  farewell. 

'  A  deep  and  crimson  streak 

The  dying  leaves  disclose, 
As  on  Consumption's  waning  cheek 
*Mid  ruin  blooms  the  rose. 


*  Of  all  that  now  may  i 

To  memory's  tearfnl  eye 
The  ranishea  beauty  of  a  dream, 
0*er  which  we  gaze  and  sigh  I' 


'  Never  go  to  France,'  saya  Hood,  *  onleas  yon  know  the  Ihigo.'  The  propriety 
of  this  advice  is  well  iUoatrated  in  an  anecdote  related  to  ue  recently  by  a  friend,  of 
an  Engliihman,  who  being  hard  run  for  a  cab  at  the  *  Jardin  dea  Flantea*  in  Parii, 
daring  a  sadden  shower,  rushed  out  and  called  a  '  eoeher,*  or  driver ;  but  his  pronnn- 
ciation  was  so  bad  that  the  <  cad'  understood  him  to  say  '  eoehon,*  or  hog ;  whereat 
enaued  a  speedy  bout  at  fisticuflb.  .  .  .  Wk  find  in  a  late  issue  of  *  The  Evening 
Po9f  daily  journal  an  admirable  letter  from  onr  friend  William  Cullen  Bet  ant, 
Esq.,  describing  a  visit,  in  company  with  a  matnal  friend,  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  in- 
volving sketches  of  its  grand  precipices,  its  winding  straits,  its  remains  of  a  remote 
and  rode  antiquity,  its  little  horses,  little  cows,  and  little  sheep ;  its  sea-fowl,  its  larks, 
ita  flowers,  and  its  hardy  and  active  people  ;  where  the  true  majesty  of  the  elementa 
IB  seen ;  where  in  anmmer  the  daylight  is  never  ont  of  the  sky,  and  the  flush  of 
early  aonaet  only  passes  along  the  horizon  fi^Mn  the  north-west  to  the  aouth-eaat,  and 
hcigfatena  into  aunrise.  We  select  a  single  passage  deacriptive  of  a  aoene  near  the 
atrait  which  dividea  Bressay  from  an  iaiand  called  the  '  Nobs,'  in  Shetland : 

*  A  STaoNO  south  wind  was  driring  in  the  billows  frt>m  the  sea  with  noise  and  foam,  but  they 
wars  broken  and  checked  by  a  bar  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  and  we  crossed  to  tM 
north  of  it  in  smooth  water.  The  ferryman  told  us  that  when  the  wind  was  northerW  he 
crossed  to  the  south  of  the  bar.  As  we  climbed  the  hill  of  the  Noss  the  mist  began  to  drift 
tUaly  around  us  ftt>m  the  sea,  and  flocks  of  sea-birds  rose  screaming  from  the  ground  at  our 
approach.  At  length  we  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  fearml  height,  from  which  we 
had  a  fall  riew  of  the  still  higher  precipices  of  the  neighboring  summit  A  wan  of  rock  was 
before  us,  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  deseendhig  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  which 
roared  and  foamed  at  its  base  among  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  plunged  into  great  carems,  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  besting  of  the  surges  for  centuries.  Midway  on  the  rock,  and  above  the  reach 
of  the  spray,  were  thousands  of  sea-birds,  sitting  in  ranks  on  the  main  shelTes,  or  alighting,  or 
taUng  wing,  and  screaming  as  tiiey  flew.  A  cloud  of  them  were  constantly  in  the  afr  in  front 
of  the  rock  and  OTcr  our  heads.    Here  they  make  their  uests  and  rear  their  voung,  but  not 


fiviB  the  summit,  and  plunders  their  nests.  The  faco  of  the  rock  abore  the  portion  which  is 
the  haunt  of  the  birds  was  fairly  tapestried  with  herbage  and  flowers,  which  the  perpetual 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  always  fresh ;  daisies  nodding  in  the  wind,  and  the  crimson 
phka,  seeming  to  set  »e  cliffs  on  flame;  yellow  buttercups,  and  a  rariety  of  other  plants  in 
aloom,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

'  Magnificent  as  this  spectacle  was,  we  were  not  satisfied  without  climbtag  to  the  summit 
As  we  passed  upward,  we  saw  where  the  rabbits  had  made  their  burrows  la  the  elastic  pealv 
soil,  close  to  the  rery  edge  of  the  precipice.  We  now  found  ourselves  iuTolred  in  the  cola 
streams  of  mist  which  the  strong  sea-wind  had  drifted  over  us ;  they  were  in  fact  the  lower 
skirts  of  the  clouds.  At  times  they  would  clear  away  and  give  us  a  prospect  of  the  green 
island  summits  around  us,  with  their  bold  headlands,  the  winding  straits  bntweett,  and  bladE 
rocks  standing  out  in  the  sea.  When  we  arrived  at  the  summit  we  could  hardly  stand  against 
the  wind ;  but  it  was  almo«t  more  difllcult  to  muster  cour«ge  to  look  down  that  dixzy  depth 
over  which  the  Zvtlanders  suspend  themselres  with  ropes,  in  quest  of  the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowL 
My  friend  captured  a  young  gull  on  the  summit  of  the  Noup.  The  bird  had  risen  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  essayed  to  fiy  toward  the  sea ;  but  the  strength  of  the  wind  drove  him  back  to  the 
land.  He  rose  again,  but  could  not  sustain  a  long  fiight,  and  coming  to  the  around  again,  was 
caught  after  a  spfrited  chase,  amidst  a  wild  clamor  of  the  sea-fowl  over  oar     ~'~ 


ground  I 
heads. 
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*Not  far  from  the  NoQp  is  the  Holm,  or  m  it  ii MraiotlmM  called,  the  '  Cradle*  or  *  Baakef  of 
the  Nois.  It  U  a  perpenaienlar  maaa  of  rock,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  Ugh,  with  a  broad  flat 
■nmmit,  richly  coTored  with  grata,  and  ia  aeparated  from  the  ialand  by  a  narrow  ehaam,  throochi 
which  the  lea  flowa.  Two  strong  ropea  are  atretched  from  the  main  ialand  to  the  top  of  the 
Holm,  and  on  theae  is  slung  the  cradle  or  baaket  a  sort  of  open  box  made  of  deal  boarda,  ta 
which  the  shepherds  pass  with  their  sheep  to  the  top  of  the  Holm.  We  found  the  cradle 
strongly  secured  by  lock  and  key  to  the  stakes  on  the  side  of  the  Noaa,  in  order  no  doubt  to 
proTont  any  peraon  from  eroaaing  for  his  own  amusement.' 

There  must  be  an  entirely  unique  grandeur  about  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islanda ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Scott  and  other  poetical  roindi  ha^e  been  so  strongly 
impressed  with  their  vague  Bublimily.  Our  readen  will  remember  the  effect  which 
they  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Saint  Leger  Papers.  We  are  given 
to  hope  that  on  hia  present  return  our  old  and  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent 

L ,  who  accompanies  Mr.  Bryant,  will  as  aforetime  afford  our  readers  the  plea* 

sure  of  a  glance  at  some  of  his  '  notes  by  the  way.'  .  .  .  We  have  been  kindly 
favored  with  several  excellent  original  poetical  effusions  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dixon, 
the  celebrated  Chrono -Thermal  physician,  of  London,  which  will  appear  in  these 
pages  from  time  to  time  hereafter.  Among  the  pieces  are  four  or  five  playful  and 
clever  epitaphs  on  living  friends,  of  which  we  present  a  single  specimen : 

ON  ENSIGN  HEARD.  THIRTIETH  FOOT. 

'  This  much  with  certainty  is  known 
Of  him  who  lies  beneath  this  stone ; 
His  prayer  for  mercy  he  preferred 
To  Heaven's  high  throne— and  he  was  Hbakd  !* 

A  VERT  interesting  volume  lies  before  us,  entitled  *  Revolutionary  Incidents  sf 
Kings'  and  Suffolk  Counties,  Long  Island,*  by  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  A.  M.  It 
is  the  fellow  of  another,  published  some  time  ago,  called  *  The  Revolutionary  Inei* 
dents  of  Queens*  County,*  and  tends  toward  the  completion  of  an  admirable  plan* 
formed  by  the  author,  of  collecting  the  scattered  incidents  which  relate  to  revolu- 
tionary times.  They  are  works  of  great  discrimination  and  of  extreme  and  patient 
research.  They  afford  materials  for  the  historian,  gathered  from  every  source ;  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  times  ;  from  mss.  and  letters  which  would  otherwise  never  be 
brought  to  light ;  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  aged,  obtained  with  much  pains; 
fh>m  hand-bills  which  remain ;  from  libraries  and  books ;  and,  in  fact,  from  every 
available  source.  The  facts  thus  collected  are  judiciously  arranged.  The  author  is 
deserving  of  much  credit  and  thanks  for  his  difficult  and  unambitious  labors.  Much 
valuable  information  and  many  illustrative  incidents  will  be  thereby  preserved.  In 
the  fore-ground  of  the  work  there  is  a  sensible  and  well- written  preface.  The  author, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive,  has  been  requested  to  edit  a  third  edition  of  the  *  History  of 
Long-Island,*  by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Thomps9n  ;  a  book  whose  circulation  has 
been  conmiensurate  with  its  real  merit  and  great  research.  .  .  .  Perhaps  one  of 
the  very  most  ridiculous  things  in  life  is  the  habit  of  *  putting  on  airs  ;*  or  putting  on 
airs  any  way,  habit  or  no  habit.  We  saw  a  young  person  —  we  were  about  to  say 
'  lady'  —  shake  her  cork-screw  curls,  the  other  evening,  and  agitate  her  whole  thim* 
bleful  of  watery  brains  at  one  and  the  same  moinent,  while  she  gave  birth  to  the  en- 
suing sentences  touching  a  young  architect  and  artist  of  our  mutual  aoquaintanoe: 
•  Ya&-es,  he  is  an  awtist,  I  Ve  be-e-e-e-n  told,  or-aw  sem-thing  o*  that  ke-yind :  is  he 
cUv-aw,  d  'ye  kn&  7'  He  most  certainly  ioa#  not  only  '  clev-aw^*  but  he  was  a  man 
of  consummate  taste  and  genius ;  and  in  the  very  apartment  where  the  *  person*  in 
question  babbled  forth  her  weak  inanity,  forgotten  even  in  advance  of  its  utterance. 
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there  were  combined  architectural  lipee  of  beaaty,  brought  down  fW>m  the  Greeki, 
deAIy-coIoFcd  trauscripte  from  nature,  and  living  pictores  of  the  human  face  divine, 
which  could  never  die.  .  Oh,  pshaw  !  — such  people  are  not  worth  getting  angry  at ; 
90  what  *9  the  use  7  Eh  7  —  what  *«  the  use  ?  .  .  •  Mr.  Charles  Jarvis,  one  of 
the  best  of  our  young  artists,  is  making  rapid  advances  in  his  beautiful  art.  We 
have  just  seen  a  portrait  from  his  pencil,  of  our  distinguished  townsman,  Judge 
Edwards,  which  for  clearness  of  color,  vigorous  handling,  and  admirable  drawing, 
we  have  seldom  seen  surpassed.  The  likeness  is  perfect,  and  the  ezpi^ssion  excel- 
lent. It  is  the  best  portrait  we  have  ever  seen  of  Mr.  Jarvis*8,  and  he  has  painted 
many  good  ones.  .  .  .  Therb  is  something  rather  pungent  in  the  following 
'  Epitaph  on  an  Ugly  and  Lean  Old  Woman,*  which  we  took  down  the  other  day 
from  the  lips  of  the  writer : 


So  old  and  to  ugly,  so  mould'ring  away. 
Like  a  hillock  of  bones  hardly  covered  with  clay, 
That  Dkath  In  his  rsTsge  still  passes  her  o'«r. 
Sappasing.  no  doubt,  that  he  'd  kill'd  her  before  I 


*  The  Crown  of  ThomM,  a  Token  for  the  Sorrowing*  a  small  pocket-volume  by 
Edwin  H.  Cuapin,  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publisher,  A.  Tompkins,  Boston.  It  is  a 
series  of  short  discourses,  three  of  which  deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  so 
beautiful  are  they,  so  admirably  written,  so  full  of  feeling  and  afiection ;  we  mean 
those  entitled  '  The  Mission  of  Little  Children,*  *  Our  Relations  to  the  Departed,' 
and  *  The  Voices  of  the  Dead.*  .We  commend  the  little  work  cordially  to  our  readen. 
From  the  first-named  we  take  the  annexed  thoughts  upon  the  mission  which  a  littto 
child,  through  sadness  and  through  tears,  performs  by  its  death :  *  It  has  been  with  us  a 
little  while.  We  have  enjoyed  its  bright  and  innocent  companionship  by  the  diiB(y 
highway  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  its  toils,  its  cares,  and  its  sin.  It  has  been  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  and  a  voice  of  perpetual  gladness  in  our  homes  We  have  learned  from 
it  blessed  lessons  of  simplicity,  sincerity,  purity,  faith.  It  has  unsealed  within  us  this 
gushing,  never- ebbing  tide  of  affection.  Suddenly  it  is  taken  away.  We  miss  the 
gleam  of  sunshine  ;  we  miss  the  voice  of  gladness ;  our  homes  are  dark  and  silent 
We  ask,  *  Shall  it  not  come  again  V  And  the  answer  breaks  upon  us  through  the 
cold,  gray  silence,  *  Never  more  /'  We  say  to  ourselves  again  and  again,  *  Can  it 
be  possible  7*  '  Do  we  not  dream  7'  *  Will  not  that  life  and  afiection  return  to  as  7* 
*  Never  more  !*  O,  never  more !  The  heart  is  like  an  empty  mansion,  and  that 
wdhl  goes  echoing  through  its  desolate  chambers.  In  death  the  little  child  haa  a 
mission  for  us.  Through  that  very  departure  he  accomplishes  for  us,  perhaps,  what 
he  could  not  accomplish  by  his  life.  These  afieetions  which  he  has  awakened  we 
have  considered  how  strong  they  are.  7*hey  are  stronger,  are  they  not,  than  any 
attachment  to  mere  things  of  this  earth  7  But  that  child  has  gone  from  us ;  gone 
into  the  unseen,  the  spiritual  world.  What  then  ?  Do  our  affections  sink  back  into 
our  hearts  —  become  absorbed  and  forgotten  7  O,  no  *  They  reach  out  after  that 
little  one  ;  they  follow  him  mto  the  unseen  and  spiritual  worid.  Thus  are  we  brought 
in  contact  with  that  worid ;  thus  is  it  made  a  great  and  vivid  reality  to  us ;  perhaps 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  talked  of  it,  we  have  .believed  in  it ;  but  now  that  our 
dead  have  gone  into  it,  we  have  as  it  were  entered  it  ounelves.  Its  atmosphere  is 
around  us,  chords  of  affection  draw  us  toward  it,  the  faces  of  our  departed  ones  look 
out  from  it,  and  it  is  a  reality.*  To  many  a  tearful  vision  will  this  little  volume  teach 
the  christian  view  of  sorrow  ;  many  a  troubled  soul  to  endure  and  hope ;  and  many 
a  weary  spirit  will  it  direct  to  the  fountain  of  consolation.    .   .   .    PsarBNO  the  follow- 
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iBf  pawfe  of  pftthetkf poetry  by  Hokacb  M.  Jo!IBi,  oi '  Byron,'  Now- Yoik.  It  aiiowi 
tho  *  ddayo  of  jnttice'  in  the  matter  of  a  sait  nnder  the  new  licenoe  law :  *  Tinie, 
SoyHamber  and  October,  1846.-'  « 

*  Bom*  twenty  days  psMed  ere  the  witneMet  in  thie  eaee 
Were  obttged  to  appear  in  the  forementioiied  plaee ; 
After  remaining  taere  nearly  a  week  on  ezpeaae. 
Daily  (Ureatinf  themqpWea  of  tibeir  dollar*  and  eeata. 
The  lonff-anticipeted  trial  eame  on ; 
^   Bnt  to  their  snrpriae  it  did  n't  last  long,  ^ 

For  the  jury,  after  hearing  the  eTidenee  in  the  ease,  decided 
Was  guilty  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  indicted  : 
Bat  no  man  can  portray  the  expression  of  the  prisoner's  lace  ' 

When  he  was  told  by  the  Jadgethat  after  dinner  they  would  'tend  to  his  case; 
Wm  appearance  at  that  time  I  well  remember  yet, 
And  nose  imploring  looks  I  can  nerer  forget : 
He  looked  ezhaosted,  emaciated,  and  pale. 
Like  a  weather-beaten  sailor,  after  haVing  encountered  a  gale ; 
And  many  were  led  to  suq>ect 

That  the  thoughu  of  his  family  produced  on  him  fliis  effect, 
For  he  was  then  about  to  be  cruelly  torn. 
Incarcerated  in  aprison,  wretched  and  forlorn  I 
After  dinner  the  judite  resumed  his  seat, 
And  the  prisoner  prepared  his  awfal  sentence  to  meet : 
He  stood  with  quivering  limbs  and  half-supprest  breadi, 
As  though  he  was  going  to  receiTe  the  sentence  of  death ; 
But  not  so ;  he  was  not  punished  to  the  law's  full  extent ; 
He  was  sentenced  only  to  three  days'  imprisonment : 
He  was  accordingly  impris<med  that  short  space  of  time, 
To  punish  him  for  this  mconsiderable  crime. 
And  thus  has  this  affair  turned  out,  as  many  predicted  it  would, 
Without  having  effected  any  permanent  good.' 

Not  a  little  amused  the  other  day,  sittini^  at  dinner  in  tho  princely  banqtiettin^- 

hall  of  the  New- YoriL  Hotel,  the  finest  in  the  United  Statee,  with  a  discaasion  tooeh- 

iag  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  *  It  aint  nothing  else,'  or '  He  was  n*t  anywhere  else,'  etc. 

One  quoted  Watts,  as  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  this  negative  style  of  affirms* 

tkm,  in  the  lines 

*  'Tis  heaven  to  rest  in  thine  embrace. 
And  wnohere  du  but  there.' 

Another  contended  that  the  first  use  of  it  was  by  Lams,  who  in  his  reply  to  Coub- 
bidob's  qaery,  *  Chaelks,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  7*  replied,  *  I  ntver  heard  yon 
do  anything  else,'  etc.  We  remember  to  have  heard  *  Jim  Grant'  say  one  morning, 
when  it  was  not  known  whether  Mr.  Van  Burbn  had  or  had  not  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  would  be 
likely  to  get  it :  *  Get  it ."  said  Jim  ;  get  the  runa-unation  ?  He  won't  get  nothing 
tM —  and  he  did  'nt !'  .  .  .  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  William  A.  Sbaver,  has  assoda- 
tad  with  himself  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  *  Buffalo  Courier'  daily  journal  Mr. 
Georce  H.  Haskins,  who  like  himself  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  This  ar- 
rangement, while  it  will  add  to  the  literary  force  of  the '  Courier,'  will  give  the  Senior 
Imure  to  develop  those  State  *  principles  of  'Ninety- Eight,'  to  which  he  has  devoted 
•a  many  yean  of  hw  life,  and  as  a  reward  for  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  take  his 
■tand  on  the  *  Bufialo  platform.'  Hope  't  won't  drop  from  under  him,  as  platforms  of 
another  kind  do  sometimee !  .  .  .  *  The  Lone  Bull  of  the  Prairie^  is  the  title  of 
am  admirable  Indian  legend,  written  years  ago  for  the  *  Democratic  Review'  Maga- 
line,  by  Thomas  M.  Adams,  Esq.  Our  esteemed  friend  Graham,  in  the  Magasine 
bearing  his  name,  has  had  imposed  upon  him,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  (author  of 
'  Summer  in  the  Wilderness,'  *  Letters  from  the  Alleghaoiee,'  and  other  the  like 
'  authentic'  works,  the  same  legend  as  original ;  <  but  mixed  up,'  as  a  respected 
metropolitan  contemporary  wall  ezpreasea  it,  "with  just  enough  of  the  aasamed 
writer's  own  to  make  it  ridicnloiiB.'    All  thla  is  not  mrprising;  it  is  simply  chaimc- 
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teristic.  .  .  •  Ws  have  received  from  Rudolpo  Gaeaigus,  foreign  bookeeller  and 
publisher,  Nomber  Two  Borclay-etreet,  Astor-Hooie,  the  first  part  of  Baied'!  /eono- 
grapkie  Encyclopedist  which  when  completed  will  embrace  all  the  aeiences  which 
admit  of  a  pictorial  representation.  Nothing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  enooim- 
tered  can  for  one  moment  compare  with  this  work.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  en- 
gravings, the  finest  certainly  we  have  ever  seen,  the  minute  detail  of  the  illustrations, 
the  clearness  with  which  the  minutest  parts  of  machinery,  for  example,  are  set  forth, 
must  make  the  work  invaluable  to  almost  every  reader.  We  commend  this  <  Ency* 
dopedia*  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  that  wide  patronage  which  it  is  sure  to  com- 
mand wherever  it  is  known.  ...  It  appears  from  Thiek's  *  History  of  the  Consu- 
late' that  after  Napoleon  had  obtained  a  subaltern's  commission  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  after  he  had  done  the  State  good  service  by  his  skill  and  daring  at  Toulon,  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  Paris  in  obscure  lodgings,  and  in  such  extreme  poverty  that  he 
was  ofton  without  the  means  of  paying  five-pence  for  his  dinner,  and  frequently  went 
without  any  meal  at  all.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  small  sums,  and 
even  worn-out  clothes  from  his  acquaintances !  He  and  his  brother  Louis,  afterward 
King  of  Holland,  had  at  one  time  only  one  coat  between  them,  so  the  brothers  could 
only  go  out  alternately,  time  and  time  about  Talma,  the  actor,  at  this  time  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  him  food  and  money.  The  squalid  beggar  then,  the  splendid  em- 
peror afterward ;  the  thread-bare  habiliments,  the  imperial  mantle ;  the  hovel  and  the 
palace  ;  the  meagre  food  and  the  gorgeous  banquet ;  the  friendship  of  a  poor  actor ;  the 
homage  and  terror  of  the  world ;  an  exile  and  a  prisoner ;  such  are  the  upe  and  dowm 
of  this  changeful  life.  .  .  .  Messes.  Striitoer  and  Townsend  have  done  themselves 
great  credit  by  the  superb  manner  in  which  they  have  brought  out  *Frank  Forregter** 
Fith  and  Fishing.*  '  In  paper,  typography  and  embellishments,  no  expense  has  been 
spared.  The  engravings,  amounting  to  upward  of  sixty,  large  and  small,  and  forming 
a  class  book  of  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes  in  themselves,  have  been  executed  by 
the  best  workmen  in  the  country.  They  are  all  drawn  from  nature  by  the  author's 
own  pencil,  thus  adding  to  the  fidelity  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  work.  Mr.  Heebbet 
has  spared  no  pains  of  time  or  research  to  render  this  *  Complete  Angler*  the  text-book 
for  Piscatorial  Sportsmen  in  the  New  Worid ;  it  embraces  everything  of  the  newest 
ai^  most  approved  methods,  means  and  appliances  for  taking  all  the  varieties  of  game 
Mi.  Fly-fishing,  spinning  and  trolling  for  pike,  salmon,  lake-trout,  and  bass,  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  work,  these  being  the  noblest  and  most  scientific  forms  of  the  gen- 
tle science  ;  but  the  bait-fisher,  the  bottom-fisher,  the  deep-sea  fisher,  all  will  find 
something  in  its  pages  to  entertain  and  instruct ;  nor  has  the  epicure  been  forgotten,  as 
Feajck  Foerbstbr  considers  it  a  part  of  the  sportsman's  art  not  only  to  bring  the  game 
to  bag  or  basket  cleverly,  but  to  bring  it  to  table  tastefully.'  .  .  .  Covlon't  help 
laughing  the  other  day  at  an  anecdote  of  a  man  accustomed  to  make  long  prayem, 
who  had  over-persuaded  a  guest,  greatly  against  his  inclination,  to  stay  to  breakfast 
He  prayed  and  prayed,  till  his  impatient  guest  began  seriously  to  think  of  edging 
away  quietly  and  walking  ofi*;  but  in  attempting  it  waked  up  the  old  man's  son,  who 
was  asleep  in  his  chair.  *How  soon  will  your  father  be  through?'  whispered  the 
guest  <  Has  he  got  to  the  Jews  yet?'  asked  the  boy,  in  reply.  *  No,'  said  the  other. 
'  Wal,  then  he  ain't  half  through  !'  answered  the  boy,  and  composed  himself  again  to 
his  nap.  Whereupon  the  guest  bolted  at  once.  .  .  .  We  have  received,  and  shall 
take  occasion  to  notice  in  our  next  number,  a  volume  entitled  'British  Writers,*  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Powell.  A  hasty  glance  over  its  pages  assures  us  of  much  interesting 
materiel,  deftly  employed.   ...   A  fbibnd  of  oois  relates  an  amnsfaig  occnrrenos. 
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of  which  he  was  an  eye-witneM,  and  which  happened  at  one  of  thoae  great  religions 

pie-nice  called  camp-meetingB,  in  one  of  the  foreeta  of  the  West    In  the  tempeat 

uad  whirlwind  of  excitement,  when  <  the  power*  was  having  full  away,  a  huge  negro 

all  at  once  pressed  both  his  hands  to  one  side  of  his  face,  and  over  his  eye,  and  aa  if 

suddenly  seized  with  a  raging  tooth-ache,  continued  to  ejaculate  '  Oh  I  ok  !  oh  /'  at 

the  very  top  of  his  voice.    Two  persons  who, 

*  Br  their  laatem-jawt  and  leathern, 
Yoa  might  twev  were  of  *  the  brethren,' ' 

went  to  their  *  colored  brother'  to  counsel  and  pray  with  him.  But  he  would  not  be 
comforted  ;  and  to  their  proffered  wrestlings  with  his  adversary,  replied :  *  Oh !  guy ! 
get  out !  I  ainH  got  no  *  power !'  Dat  white  man  up  dere  in  de  tree  spit  'bacca-jnice 
in  my  eye  \  Gorry,  how  him  hurt !'  It  was  not  exactly  a  case  for  religious  council, 
and  *  the  brethren*  repaired  again  to  the  *  grand  stand.*  .  .  .  We  regret  that  absence 
from  the  metropolis  prevented  our  attendance  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms  of 
the  American  Art-Union.  The  same  cause  has  operated  to  prevent  an  examination 
of  the  great  number  of  new  pictures  which  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  a  duty 
which  lies  in  abeyance.  We  understand  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  *  Union*  are 
more  than  double  what  they  were  at  the  same  period  last  year.  .  .  .  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  Miss  Davenport  in  *  The  Hunchback* 
and  *  The  Maid  of  Marieodorpdt,*  in  both  of  which  plays  she  rendered  the  chief 
points  of  the  characters  which  she  sustained  with  thrilling  effect  The  lateness  of 
the  hour  forbids  us  from  particularizing  the  merits  of  her  acting,  as  well  as  those 
scenes  in  which  her  peculiar  triumph  lies ;  but  the  general  impression  made  upon  us 
by  her  acting,  in  all  its  elements  of  personal  beauty,  voice,  force,  manner,  expressiop, 
freedom,  and  knowledge  of  the  stage,  was  so  pleasing,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
welcome  the  re&ppearance  of  this  lady,  now  radiant  with  all  the  charms  of  womaa* 
hood,  upon  our  stage,  and  to  hope  that  her  future  success  may  accord  with  what  her 
flattering  reception  seems  to  augur.  .  .  .  We  should  like  to  know  the  concealed 
purpose  of  the  <  Old  Reader  and  Lover  of  the  Knickerbocker ,  who  sends  us  an  ex- 
travagant eulogium  of  *  French  Furniture.*  It  is  not  a  literary  topic  exactly  ;  and 
beside,  we  do  n't  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  deductions.  At  the  magnificent  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Mebks,  in  Vesey-street,  may  be  found  every  variety  of  ornamental 
cabinet  furniture,  which  for  elegance,  taste,  aud  beauty  of  materiel,  cannot  be  excelled 
in  all  France.  .  .  .  <  The  Saint  Leger  Papert,^  complete,  are  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  eminent  English  and  American  publishing-houses  ;  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
KNiCKEasocKBR  wiU  soon  be  in  possession  of  that  stirring  narrative,  which  increases 
in  the  intensity  of  its  interest  as  the  incidents  converge  to  a  dinouement.  ...  A 
VERT  spirited,  authentic,  aud  exciting  volume  will  soon  appear,  entitled  *  Cuba  mud 
the  Ciihana^  by  the  author  of  '  Letters  from  Cuba,*  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Knickerbocker.  It  will  comprise  a  history  of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  its  present 
position,  social,  political  and  domestic,  and  its  relation  to  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
We  have  but  this  to  say,  that  this  work  will  be  authentic  and  well  written  ;  and  we 
venture  the  prediction  that  it  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tbomis 
S.  Officer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  miniature-painters,  has  returned  to  town, 
which  he  left  during  the  epidemic,  and  has  resumed  the  practice  of  his  charming  art 
He  has  two  or  throe  late  superb  specimens  of  his  skill,  which  may  be  seen  at  his 
rooms,  comer  of  Prince-street  aud  Broadway.  .  .  .  The  following  excellent  poems 
are  filed  for  insertion :  '  To  the  Deerfield  River  ;*  <  A  Fancy  ;*  *  Early  Recollections ;' 
<  To  the  North  Star  ;*  <  To  Fbroinand  Freuorath  ;*  and  *  Manes.* 
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yt  A  D  I  R     SHAH. 

The  study  of  Oriental  History  has  been  too  generally  neglected. 
The  western  nations,  proud  of  their  own  advances  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilization,  look  with  barbarian  indifference  on  the  affairs  of  people 
vhom  they  undervalue  as  barbarians.  The  remoteness  of  the  scene, 
tne  dissimilarity  of  manners,  and  above  all,  the  great  impediment  of 
language,  have  discouraged  the  mass  of  readers,  even  while  they  ex- 
cited a  strong  curiosity.  But  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to 
surmount  such  obstacles,  have  found  in  the  subject  a  novelty,  a  variety 
and  an  interest  that  richly  reward  them.  In  western  history  we 
usually  lose  the  individual  in  the  crowd.  In  oriental  history,  on  the 
contrary,  we  contemplate,  not  the  city  or  the  nation,  but  the  man. 
We  consider,  not  the  slow  growth  of  a  community,  but  the  personal 
memoirs  of  a  hero,  upon  whose  character  and  fortune  hangs  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  History  is  thus  converted  into  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal sketches,  gorgeous  with  the  coloring  of  that  imagination  which 
produced  the  splendors  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  And  dull  indeed  is 
he  who  cannot  be  interested  by  these  eventful  stories ;  full  of  changes 
as  sudden  and  amazing  as  any  thing  mentioned  in  fairy  tale ;  full  of 
allusions  that  take  us  back  to  the  days  when  Abraham  entertained  the 
angels  in  his  tent,  and  the  servant  of  Isaac  met  Rebecca  at  the  foun- 
tain ;  abounding  in  tales  of  wild  adventure,  crushing  disaster,  splendid 
triumph  and  bloody  revenge ;  in  numerous  and  illustrious  examples 
of  heroic  virtue,  mingled  with  instances  of  depravity  which  transcend 
our  worst  conceptions  of  the  devil !  Cold  indeed  is  he  who  is  un- 
affected by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hero.  One  day  taking  refuge  from 
ruin  in  a  deserted  hut,  and  drawing  lessons  of  hope  and  perseverance 
from  an  insect ;  on  another,  spreading  terror  from  Pekin  to  Moscow, 
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at  the  bead  of  a  roillioD  of  horsemen.  Few  can  read  unmoved,  how 
the  tyrant  sat  in  gloomy  silence  while  the  streets  of  the  Great  City 
ran  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  or  contemplate  without  a  shudder 
the  remorseless  eunuch,  counting  the  pile  of  eyes  with  his  dagger ;  hit 
vizier  waiting  in  agony  for  thex)rder  which  shall  add  his  own  to  the  heap. 
With  the  desire,  although  scarcely  the  hope,  of  reproducing  in  otfaen 
the  interest  which  such  studies  have  awakened  in  ourselves^  we  will 
occupy  a  few  pages  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable Asiatics  of  the  last  age  ;  the  restorer  of  Persia,  the  con- 
queror of  India,  the  celebrated  Sultan,  A  sou  Seif  Nadir  Shah. 

In  the  year  641,  eleven  years  afler  the  death  of  Mahommed,  the  an- 
cient empire  of  Persia  sank  under  the  assault  of  that  formidable  race 
whose  mingled  ambition  and  fanaticism  spread  their  empire  from  the 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  Its  ipdependence  was 
recovered  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  son  of  a  pewterer ;  but 
at  his  death  it  was  again  enslaved,  and  divided  for  six  centuries  among 
a  number  of  Tartar  families,  the  story  of  whose  vicissitudes  has  an 
interest  which  is  excelled  by  no  fiction  whatever.  Reunited  under 
the  sway  of  a  Mahommedan  devotee,  and  his  descendants,  the  cele* 
brated  dynasty  of  Sophi,  its  magnificent  court  became  once  more  the 
pride,  the  wonder  and  the  terror  of  the  East. 

It  was  dui-ing  the  reign  of  the  ninth  monarch  of  this  famous  bouse, 
that  the  Affghan  tribes  of  Candahar,  under  Mahmud  and  Ashraff,  made 
that  terrible  invasion,  which  is  still  recalled  with  horror  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  These  warlike  savages,  the  an- 
cestors of  those  who  lately  destroyed  a  powerful  English  army,  had 
been  among  the  most  insignificant  of  the  slaves  of  the  Great  King. 
By  their  Persian  masters  they  were  regarded  wilh  bitter  contempt 
and  dislike,  partly  because  they  were  coai*8e  and  even  savage  in  their 
manners,  but  chiefly  because  they  were  non-conformists  in  religion. 
The  Mahommedan,  like  the  Christian  world,  is  divided  between  two 
great  sects.     The  most  numerous  of  the  two  are  called  Sotmee,  or 

*  Traditionaries.'  They  bear  to  the  rest  the  same  relation  which  the 
Catholics  bear  to  the  other  sects  of  Christendom,  'holding  fast  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers*  of  the  Mahommedan  Church,  the  companions 
and  successors  of  the  prophet.  Of  this  faith  the  Affghans  wexje  the 
humblest  yet  the  staunchest  adherents.  The  other  sect  are  a  sort  of 
Mahommedan  Protestants.     They  glory  in  the  name  of  Sheah^  or 

*  Schismatics.'  They  reject  with  contempt  the  traditions  of  the  Soontet, 
and  take  for  their  rule  of  faith  the  Koran  alone.  They  are  fi>ond 
chiefly  in  Persia,  where  their  situation  at  the  time  we  speak  of  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  that  of  the  English  Protestants  at  the  same 
period.  Their  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  nation.  Their  king, 
like  the  King  of  England,  was  the  defender  of  that  faith  which  had 
raised  his  family  to  power.  Their  doctrines,  like  those  of  the  English 
Church,  were  interwoven  with  the  very  constitution  of  the  state.  To 
make  the  resemblance  still  more  striking,  they  had  with  Turkey  and 
India  precisely  such  religious  and  political  animosities  as  the  Englisb 
had  with  France  and  Spain.  Thus  they  looked  upon  the  Affghans  as 
the  zealous  whigs  of  the  times  of  George  the  First  looked  upon  the 
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Irish  Catholics.  They  despised  them  as  harharians,  and  hated  them 
as  Don-conforraist  rehels,  who  were  always  ready  to  assist  the  foreign 
enemy  in  their  worst  designs  against  the  national  government  and  re- 
Kgion.  But  at  the  same  time  a  long  peace  and  a  succession  of  un- 
warlike  sovereigns  had  tamed  their  spirit  and  relaxed  their  discipline. 

Accordingly,  when  the  revolted  Anghans  entered  Persia,  they  met 
with  such  resistance  only  as  inspired  them  to  inflict  upon  their  old 
oppressors  every  atrocity  which  native  harbarity,  exasperated  by  fanati- 
cal hatred,  and  long  cherished  vengeance,  could  suggest  The  royal 
city  of  Ispahan  was  blockaded.  The  miserable  inhabitants  were 
zeduced  to  the  last  extremities  of  want.  A  small  coarse  loaf  was 
Bold  for  thirty-six  dollars,  and  the  carcass  of  a  mule  for  one  thousand. 
The  camels,  the  horses,  the  flesh  of  .cats  and  dogs,  unclean  as  they  are 
considered  ;  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees ;  all  that  was  most  loathsome, 
all  that  was  most  noxious,  were  eagerly  sought  for  aod  greedily  de- 
Toured.  When  these  were  ejxhausted,  they  began  to  eat  human  flesh. 
Crowds  of  lean  and  famished  wretches  were  seen  cutting  pieces  from 
the  dead  carcasses  that  covered  the  streets  and  gardens.  Men  slew 
their  neighbors,  and  mothers  their  children  for  a  meal.  At  last,  when 
human  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  the  city  was  surrendered. 
The  aged  monarch/the  last  of  an  ancient  and  sacred  race,  the  head 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  state,  took  the  crown  from  his  head,  and 
prostrated  himself  before  barbarians  detested  equally  as  foreigners, 
enemies  and  heretics. 

Bat  the  Affghan  prince,  though  triumphant,  was  anything  but  se- 
cure. T&mftsp,  the  son  of  the  captive  monarch,  had  escaped  from  the 
borrors  of  the  blockade,  and  was  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  the  North. 
Mahmild  himself  was  at  an  immense  distance  from  home.  His  army, 
at  no  time  more  than  twenty  thousand  strong,  had  been  speedily  re- 
duced one  quarter  by  sending  detachments  to  subdue  the  provinces  : 
and  these  detachments  had  been  met  by  universal  insurrection,  and 
driven  back  with  great  and  unexpected  slaughter.  This  first  check 
threw  him  into  the  deepest  despondencv.  His  fears  were  visible  on 
luB  gloomy  countenance,  and  infected  his  troops,  who  began  to  desert. 
From  home  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  An  officer  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Candahar  with  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  to  raise 
Teinforcements,  was  attacked  on  the  road  and  robbed  to  the  last  penny. 
Moreover,  a  few  acts  of  kindness  to  the  unfortunate  Persians,  proba- 
Uy  extorted  from  him  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  had  been  per- 
▼erted  bv  the  suspicious  bigotry  of  the  tribes  into  tokens  of  his  design 
to  abandon  the  Afighan  customs  and  the  Soonee  religion.  While 
dius  a  prey  to  the  keenest  anxiety,  he  was  terrified  by  the  desertion 
of  his  cousin  Ashrafi*,  whose  father  he  had  murdered,  whose  abilities 
he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  would  have  destroyed  also,  but  that  he 
feared  the  opposition  of  the  tribe.  This  had  the  worst  effect  on  his 
Mvage  and  gloomy  temper.  Distracted  by  consternation,  by  suspicion, 
hy  fury,  and  perhaps  half  mad,  he  determined  to  relieve  his  apprehen- 
aioos  of  a  revolt  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ispahan ; 
and  he  accomplished  his  design  with  a  treachery  and  a  savage  cruelty 
that  finds  few  parallela  even  in  the  bloody  annals  of  Asia. 
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He  began  with  the  nobility.  About  three  hundred  of  them,  the 
poor  remains  of  the  most  splendid  court  of  Asia,  had  been  left  in  the 
city  after  its  surrender.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast  and  cat  off  to  a 
man.  There  were  also  in  the  city  three  thousand  of  the  body-guards, 
men  selected  from  all  Persia  for  their  vigor  and  comeliness.  Be  had 
taken  three  men  into  his  pay.  He  had  treated  them  with  particular 
&Yor.  One  day  they  were  drawn  up  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
presented  with  magnificent  dresses,  and  conducted  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet, where  they  were  hardly  seated,  when  they  were  surrounded 
and  destroyed.  But  worse  remains  to  be  told.  Two  hundred  chil- 
dren, the  sons  of  the  murdered  nobles,  were  attending  the  public 
schools.  He  had  the  infernal  cruelty  to  order  even  these  to  execu- 
tion. The  innocents  were  driven  to  a  field  Mrithout  the  city,  aod 
butchered  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  By  these  bloody  murders  he  hoped 
to  excite  teiTor.  But  the  effect  did  not  satisfy  him.  His  days  became 
more  gloomy,  his  nights  more  restless  than  before.  In  every  counte- 
nance that  approached  he  fancied  that  he  read  horror  and  aversioD. 
He  trembled  at  every  noise  and  started  at  every  shadow.  His  mind 
was  tortured  with  remorse,  anxiety  and  approaching  madness.  At 
length  he  gave  way  to  his  fears,  and  ordered  the  long  meditated 
butchery,  February' twenty-five,  a.  n.,  1723. 

For  fifteen  days  the  sword  was  lifted  over  the  devoted  city.  The 
wretched  people  attempted  neither  flight  nor  resistance,  and  in  every 
street  single  Afi*ghan8  were  seen  leading  them  by  fours  and  fives  at  a 
time  to  inevitable  death.  Finally,  when  the  six  hundred  thousaod 
inhabitants,  whom  a  century  of  peace  had  collected  in  the  royal  city, 
were  reduced  to«a  remnant  so  miserable  and  broken-hearted  that  even 
the  cowardice  of  insanity  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them,  he 
ordered  the  slaughter  to  cease. 

Similar  butcheries  would  have  desolated  the  other 'cities  of  Irak, 
but  the  hand  of  God  arrested  his  career  of  bloodshed.  Soon  after 
the  general  massacre  he  died  raving  mad. 

While  the  bloody  sword  of  the  Afighans  was  making  a  desert  of 
the  south,  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  bands  of  fierce  in- 
vaders, which,  though  differing  in  language,  manners  and  origin, 
rteemed  to  unite  fur  the  extermination  of  the  Persian  nice.  The 
Russians,  under  the  great  Peter,  possessed  themselves  of  the  north ; 
the  Turks  marched  an  imnense  army  through  the  provinces  of  the 
west ;  on  the  opposite  side  liie  Tartars  blasted  Khorasan  with  sword 
and  fire.  The  whole  country  was  distracted  by  the  struggles  of  in- 
numerable aspirants  to  the  crumbling  throne ;  and  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  empire,  a  famine  broke  out,  and  a  pestilence,  which  toge- 
ther devoured  more  than  the  sword.  It  was  precisely  when  these 
clouds  of  ruin  were  the  blackest  that  the  hero  arose  who  was  so 
rapidly  to  disperse  them  ;  whose  name  was  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  his 
desponding  countrymen  like  the  trumpet  of  jubilee;  whose  single 
genius  was  to  supply  every  deficiency  of  hope,  of  courage,  of  means, 
of  discipline  and  of  concert ;  who  was,  out  of  hosts  of  cowards  and 
slaves,  to  form  powerful  and  victorious  armies  ;  to  make  out  of  hit- 
ter enemies  the  most  devoted  servants ;  to  erect  out  of  the  fragments 
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of  a  ruined  monarchy  a  mightier  and  more  splendid  empire  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  who,  having  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Chengiz  and  Timour,  and  having  raised  his  country  to  the 
piimacle  of  grandeur,  was  to  close  a  life  full  of  activity  and  success 
by  a  death  full  of  instruction  to  all  who  s^all  hereafter  undertake 
the  government  of  others  witlioutthe  ability  to  govern  themselves. 

Nadir  Kooli,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  *  The  Servant  of  G-od 
the  Wonderful/  was  bom  in  the  month  of  November,  1688.  He 
belonged  to  an  insignificant  clan  of  the  AfTshar  tribe  of  Turkomans, 
of  which  his  father  was  chief.  H  is  family  were  poor,  but  respecta- 
ble, according  to  Turkoman  notions  of  respectability ;  that  is,  they 
lived  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  had  never  been  known 
to  engage  in  trade,  and  always  robbed  every  body  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  His  father  dying  when  Nadir  was  yet  a  child,  he 
was  lefb  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the 
clan.  From  him  he  received  a  good  Turkoman  education.  He 
was  taught  to  ride,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  to  handle  arms,  to  en- 
dure with  patience  hunger,  thirst,  exposure  and  fatigue.  But  at  the 
86me  time  he  was  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  and  obliged  to  etun 
his  bread  by  making  caps  and  jackets  of  sheep-skin.*  This  was  done 
with  the  approbation,  if  not  at  the  express  desire,  of  the  clan,  who 
were  probably  alarmed  at  the  fierce  and  haughty  character  which 
young  Nadir  began  to  exhibit.  But  the  ancient  fraternity  of  tailors 
were  soon  relieved  from  one  so  little  calculated  to  do  honor  to  the 
craft  Before  he  bad  spoiled  many  sheep-skins  he  was  seized  by  the 
XTsbeg  Tartars  in  one  of  their  annual  forays,  and  it  was  several  years 
before  he  found  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

When  his  captivity  ended  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Four 
years  of^  slavery  had  taught  him  humility  and  self-control.  Friend- 
leas,  poor,  and  nearly  starved,  he  wandered  about  for  some  time  in 
•earch  of  employment,  and  was  glad  at  last  to  accept  a  very  humble 
ntuation  in  the  household  of  the  governor  of  Khorasan.  From  the 
bousehold  he  was  transferred  to  the  army,  where  his  soldierly  quali- 
ties advanced  him  by  degrees  to  tho  rank  of  Mim  Beuhi,  or  colonel. 
His  first  service  in  his  new  situation  was  against  his  former  masters, 
the  Usbegs.  This  extraordinary  race  wander  over  the  immense 
plains  that  stretch  between  the  great  rivers  Sihon  ai^d  Jihon,  the 
ancient  Oxus  and  laxartes.  For  the  Persians  they  entertain  feelings 
▼ery  like  those  with  which  the  old  Scottish  borderers  used  to  regard 
their  English  neighbors,  or  those  with  which  the  Welsh  looked  upon 
the  people  of  the  marches,  or  the  Irish  on  the  Lords  of  the  Pale. 
Not  a  year  passes  therefore  in  which  they  do  not  make  a  foray  into 
Persia.  On  horses  of  the  best  and  purest  breeds  of  Asia,  whose 
muscles  are  trained  down  to  the  hardness  of  iron,  they  pour  into 
Khorasan  just  before  the  time  of  harvest,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
miles  a  day.  Breakifkg  into  small  parties,  they  spread  their  force  all 
orer.  the  country.  The  crops  are  destroyed,  the  villages  are  sacked, 
the  houses  are  burned,  the  cattle  are  driven  off;  men,  women  and 
children,  stripped  almost  naked,  their  arms  bound  behind  them,  tied 
with  ropes  to  the  horses  of  the  robbers,  are  swept  into  captivity.    If 
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they  resist  they  are  killed ;  if  not  ransomed,  they  are  retained  in 
bondage.  At  this  very  hour  the  white  slave  trade  ia  the  liveliest 
business  carried  on  in  Bokhara. 

Twelve  thousand  of  these  formidable  horsemen  appeared  in  Kho- 
rasan  in  the  autumn  of  1719.  The  Persian  govemor,  with  a  consi- 
derable force,  occupied  the  city  of  Mushed ;  but  he  had  neither 
ability  nor  experience,  and  was  moreover  distracted  between  di-ead 
of  the  Tartars  and  dread  of  the  king.  From  the  one  he  expected 
defeat  if  he  attacked  them,  from  the  other  he  was  certain  of  death 
if  he  did  not  In  his  perplexity  he  called  a  council- of  war.  All 
the  officers  gave  their  advice,  but  Nadir  alone  advised  him  to  fight 
the  Usbegs.  He  painted  in  strong  language  the  disgrace  and  danser 
of  allowing  the  province  to  be  plundered  under  their  very  eyes.  He 
declared  his  unbounded  confiaence  in  the  bravery  of  die  soldiers, 
and  he  said  that  if  his  highness  the  governor  would  trust  7iim  w  ith 
the  command,  be  himself  would  risk  all  the  peril  and  shame  of  de- 
feat The  governor,  reUssured  by  the  confident  tone  of  his  officer, 
and  delighted  to  find  some  one  with  whom  he  could  divide  his  irk- 
some responsibility,  immediately  appointed  him  general.  His  high- 
ness also  declared,  that  in  case  of  success  all  his  personal  interest  at 
court  should  be  employed  to  get  the  appointment  confirtned.  The 
bold  adventurer  instantly  set  out.  By  forced  marches  he  came  up 
with  the  Usbegs  about  four  days'  journey  from  Mushed,  and  was 
immediately  attacked  by  their  whole  force,  which  camtf  thundering 
down  upon  him  at  the  full  speed  of  their  horses,  shaking. their  lonr 
lances  and  rending  the  air  with  savage  yells.  But  they  contended 
in  vain  with  the  genius  and  foitune  of  r^adir.  He  had  given  the 
strictest  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  fire  a  shot  before  the  word  of 
command,  and  he  did  not  open  his  lips  until  the  enemy  were  within 
twenty  paces.  Then  the  Pei-sians  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly* volley, 
not  a  bullet  of  which  was  lost  upon  the  shouting  crowd.  The  front 
ranks  tom  to  pieces  by  this  terrible  fire  almost  all  dropped  dead,  both 
men  and  horses.  The  others  forced  right  on  by  those  behind,  and 
unable  to  turn  or  stop,  stumbled  over  the  carcasses  and  fell  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.  In  a  moment.  Nadir  made  a  furious  charge,  kilted 
the  chief  with  his  own  hand,  routed  them  utterly  and  pursued  them 
with  tremendous  slaughter  into  the  desert.  In  less  than  two  hours 
he  had  destroyed  by  his  skill  and  promptitude  an  enemy  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  his  own. 

The  news  of  the  victoiy  was  received  with  rapture  at  Mushed ; 
and  Nadir  on  his  return  was  loaded  with  praises  and  rewards.  But 
his  rage  and  astonishment  were  boundless  when  he  learned  that  the 
post  which  he  had  been  bo  solemnly  promised,  f^r  which  he  had  risked 
his  life  and  i*eputation,  and  for  which  he  had  shown  himself  so  splen- 
didly qualified,  that  of  General  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Rhorasan, 
had  been  given  to  a  young  nobleman  who  had  never  seen  a  battle. 
With  fury  in  his  countenance,  he  strode  up  to  the  governor  in  full 
divan,  and  bitterly  reviled  him  for  his  treachery  and  falsehood.  This 
outbreak  of  his  haughty  and  desperate  temper  had  like  to  have  cost 
him  his  life.     The  Governor  was  so  violently  exasperated  at  such  a 
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public  outrage  that  be  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  killing  him 
on  the  spot  As  it  was,  he  had  him  stnpped  of  his  robe  of  honor, 
beaten  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  till  the  nails  dropped  off,  and  turned 
with  ignominy  out  of  the  service.  Men  are  apt  to  exact  the  highest 
prices  for  the  rare  luxury  of  speaking  the  truth. 

Disheartened,  poor  and  in  disgrace,  the  future  lord  of  Asia  sought 
refuge  with  his  relations  at  Kelat.  But  when  prosperity  forsakes  a 
man  his  native  place  is  the  worst  place,  and  his  old  acquaintances  the 
most  miserable  comforters  he  can  repair  to.  Others  are  only  indiffe- 
rent ;  but  thty  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  inflict  upon  him  their 
n£Ly\ceB  oAer  the  facL  Others  may  refuse  him  assistance;  h\xl  they 
alone  will  reproach  him  for  asking  it.  Nadir  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  ne  was  regarded  as  a  good-for-nothing  yet  dangerous 
Bcamp,  of  whom  it  was  the  interest  of  the  tribe  to  rid  themselves  as 
speedily  as  possible.  His  uncle  especially,  who  had  been  much 
alarmed  at  his  t^ppearance,  encouraged  this  feeling  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  excited  at  last  so  much  aversion  to  him  that  for  his 
personal  safety  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  tribe. 

Thrown  once  more  upon  his  own  resources,  he  turned  robber,  and 
prospered  wonderfully.  From  a  robber  he  became  a  renowned  chief, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  well  appointed  scoundrels,  many  of 
whom  had  served  under  him  in  the  army ;  and  with  their  help  he 
levied  '  Black  Mail'  from  half  Rhorasan.  His  relations  and  the  good 
people  of  Kelat  beheld  this  growing  power  with  great  anxiety.  His 
oncie,  in  particular,  took  great  and  sudden  interest  in  his  welfare. 
With  eager  servility  he  offered  to  procure  a  full  pardon  for  all  the 
misdemeanors  of  his  formidable  relative,  if  he  would  enter  the  royal 
service  and  aid  the  Shah  against  the  Affghans.  Nadir  smiled  at  the 
offer  of  a  scrap  of  paper  in  exchange  for  three  thousand  hardy  soldiers, 
but  it  openea  the  way  to  a  long-meditated  end,  and  he  accepted  it 
The  next  day  he  set  out  for  Kelat  with  a  chosen  band  of  horsemeiu 
His  uncle  and  relatives,  the  very  men  who  had  driven  him  away  with 
ignominy  six  short  years  before,  now  came  forth  to  kiss  the  dust  of 
Ills  feet  For  two  days  he  seemed  to  be  occupied  solely  with  the 
entertainments  given  in  his  honor.  But  on  the  second  nieht,  having 
secured  the  guards  and  the  town,  he  broke  into  his  uncle  s  chamber 
and  avenged  at  one  blow  the  wrongs,  insults  and  privations  of  twenty 
years. 

According  to  the  ideas  most  carefully  inculcated  in  our  age  and 
country,  this  was  a  horrid  crime.  But  we  are  not  to  judge  a  man  like 
Nadir  according  to  our  ideas.  If  we  judge  him  at  all  it  should  be 
by  the  eastern  standard  of  morality,  and  that  was  never  very  high. 
Ages  of  despotism  have  inured  the  Asiatics  to  violence  and  blood- 
shed. Their  monarcbs  do  things  every  day,  and  as  the  merest  matters 
of  course,  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  by  the  direst  attrocities  of 
Christian  II.  or  Richard  III.  But  it  does  not  follow,  by  any  means, 
that  they  are  therefore  so  wicked  as  Christian  or  Richard.  There  is 
many  an  Asiatic  who  has  taken  more  lives  than  Murel,  the  land-pirate. 
Yet  we  should  undoubtedly  do  any  one  of  them  the  grossest  injustice  if 
we  imagined  that  he  was  so  bad  as  *Murel.    The  civilised  homicide 
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is  usually  a  very  wicked  and  dangerous  man.  And  the  reason  is,  tha^ 
before  he  broke  down  the  thousand  barriers  which  early  aasociationst 
constant  teaching,  public  sentiment,  conscience,  the  laws  of  the  coiin- 
tnr,  and  the  laws  of  Gron  had  erected  between  his  hand  and  the  lift 
of  his  neighbor,  he  must  have  been  corrupted  beyond  the  poasibili^ 
of  reform.  In  civilized  communities  therefore,  he  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  worst  of  criminals  and  endures  the  severest  punishment  But 
the  everlasting  warfare  of  the  Asiatics  has  made  it  impossible  fbr them 
to  set  any  such  value  on  human  life.  With  them  a  murder  b  re- 
garded very  much  as  we  regard  a  common  assault,  not  greatly  to  s 
man's  credit  at  any  time,  but  still  far  from  being  inexcusable,  and  gene- 
rally to  be  accommodated  and  atoned  for  by  a  sum  of  money.  Wo 
shall  make  many  and  great  mistakes  if  we  take  oriental  character  to 
be  as  they  often  appear  through  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of 
the  West  To  judge  them  correctly,  we  must  understand  and  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  the  great  difference  between  their  ways  of  think- 
ing and  our  own. 

Judging  him  then  by  these  principles,  or  in  other  words,  examin- 
ing his  actions  with  the  eyes  of  bis  countrymen  and  contemporaries, 
we  shall  not  only  excuse  many  more  of  his  enemies,  but  we  shall  even 
be  compelled  in  this  particular  instance  to  praise  his  moderatioii. 
Not  one  of  his  countrymen  would  have  hesitated  to  attack  Kelat,  and 
kill  every  body  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  alone;  but  be  was  gov* 
emed  by  far  nobler  motives.  It  was  vengeance  that  he  wanted,  not 
booty.  And  when  all  his  enemies  were  in  his  power;  enemies  from 
whom  he  had  suffered  every  thing  but  death ;  enemies  from  whom  he 
had  barely  escaped  even  that  extremity  by  a  precipitate  flight,  he 
spared  them  all  —  but  one.  When  we  consider  the  temper  of  the 
times,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  provocations  of  the  man, 
we  doubt  whether  there  existed  in  all  Persia  another  who  would 
have  shown  as  much  forbearance. 

He  remained  at  Kelat  for  some  time,  negotiating  ajad  fighting  with 
the  different  clans,  and  extending  his  arms  and  intrigues  in  every  di- 
rection. It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  petty  tribes  he  sub- 
dued, the  petty  castles  he  took,  or  the  potty  skirmishes  in  which  he 
constantly  engaged  and  as  constantly  succeeded.  But  it  was  in  their 
desultory  warfare,  among  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Kborasan,  that  he 
formed  his  troops  to  that  severe  discipline  which  afterward  triumphed 
at  Bokhara,  at  Bagdad,  at  Kanial,  and  at  Mourteha  Khor,  over  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Tartar  ferocity,  Turkish  fanaticism,  Indian  numbers, 
and  Affghan  courage  and  despair.  At  length,  having  settled  all  things 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  set  out  with  five  thousand  troops,  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Shah  T&mdsp  at  Ferrahsr 
bad,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  early  in  1 726. 

Shah  Tamvisp  was  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  Shah  Sultan  Hussein, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Affghans  at  the  surrender  of  Ispahan. 
He  had  managed  to  escape  from  that  city  just  before  the  blockade, 
and  had  endeavored,  without  success,  to  raise  forces  for  its  relief. 
Even  if  he  had  received  the  noblest  qualities  from  Nature,  the  de- 
plorable education  of  an  Asiasfic  prince  would  have  perverted  or 
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destroyed  them.  But  his  mind  was  naturally  feeble  and  boundleM: 
sensuality  had  scarcely  left  him  common  sense.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  most  favorable  evidence,  he  was  imbecile,  impatient 
and  capricious,  and  without  one  grain  of  understanding,  spirit  or  reso* 
lution.  Such  was  the  wretched  creature  upon  whom  had  fallen  the 
burden  of  a  sinking  state. 

*  His  soldiers  were  worthy  of  their  king.  They  were  badly  armed^ 
badly  clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  miserably  paid.  They  had  neither 
discipline  nor  spirit,  and  were  objects  of  contempt  to  all  except  their 
unfortunate  countrymen,  who  thought  their  license  more  terrible  than 
the  tyranny  of  the  Aifghans.  They  had  been  so  beaten  in  every  bat- 
tle that  they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  com- 
manders. And  having  discovered  that  their  complaints  were  re- 
garded only  when  enforced  by  tumult,  they  had  become,  to  the  last 
degree,  insolent  and  mutinous.  Finally  the  fickle  tyranny  of  the 
shah,  at  one  time  weakly  yielding  to  their  most  exorbitant  demands, 
and  then,  in  a  sudden  access  of  fury  and  repentance,  punishingthem 
frightfully  for  trifles,  had  discouraged  and  disgusted  them.  lYhen 
Nadir  arrived,  they  were  deserting  in  crowds,  and  those  who  re* 
mained  were  so  thoroughly  disorganized  as  to  resemble  a  band  of 
robbers  rather  than  a  body  of  troops. 

His  very  firat  movements  convinced  them  that  they  had  found  a 
master.  Tumults  were  put  down  with  merciless  severity.  Disci- 
pline was  enforced  by  cutting  off  ears  and  noses  for  the  least  offence. 
Desertion  was  punished  by  death.  At  the  same  time  their  just  com- 
plaints were  carefully  considered,  and  their  grievances  redressed  at 
once.  They  complained  that  some  of  the  great  ofiicers  kept  back  a 
part  of  their  pay,  and  that  others  did  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
way  by  making  enormous  deductions  from  it  for  clothing.  Nadir  in- 
flicted summary  vengeance  on  the  peculators.  Thev  were  publicklv 
strangled.  He  paid  the  soldiers  himself,  and  furnished  them  wiu 
clothes  and  arms  at  first  cost.  Every  thing  had  become  excessively 
dear,  especially  provisions,  because  the  shah  could  not  restrain  his 
soldiery  from  plundering  the  shops.  But  Nadir  found  no  difliculty 
in  restraining  them  when  they  came  to  understand  his  inexorable 
character.  He  took  the  merchants  under  his  protection.  He  sternly 
prohibited  the  soldiery  from  taking  any  thing  without  payment, 
and  the  first  who  disobeyed  had  their  hands  and  feet  chopped  off. 
The  rest  beheld  and  trembled.  Men  felt  that  they  trifled  with  their 
own  lives  who  trifled  with  Nadir  Kooli.  All  disorders  and  abuses 
disappeared  before  such  vigor  and  decision.  Confidence  was  re- 
stored. Provisions  became  plenty  and  cheap.  The  soldiers  grew 
contented,  obedient  and  orderly.  The  ofiicers  grew  circumspect  and 
attentive  under  that  terrible  eye.  The  people  enjoyed  the  unusual 
quiet  and  security.  And  the  king  was  delighted,  because  he  foond 
himself  at  liberty  to  leave  the  business  which  he  detested  for  the  de« 
bauchery  which  had  become  his  habit  and  his  passion. 

The  moment  that  Nadir  had  organized  the  army,  he  fell  upon  the 
nearest  enemy  in  a  manner  which  astounded  them.  The  Turks  who 
had  ravaged  the  finest  provinces  with  scarcely  any  resistance  found 
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tbemselTes  all  at  once  and  every  where  assailed  with  an  acdvity,  a 
fierceness,  and  a  desperate  unflinching  pertinacity,  the  like  of  which 
llMy  had  never  experienced  before.  Convoys  were  ca]>tared,  fora- 
ging parties  were  destroyed.  Whole  divisions  marching  in  full  secu- 
rity, and  not  dreaming  of  danger,  were  suddenly  surrounded  and  cat 
to  pieces  by  hosts  of  wild-looking  savages^  who  seemed  to  rise  oat 
of  the  ground.  The  audacity  of  the  new  enemies  was  incredible. 
Sometimes  a  mere  handful  of  them  would  bound  into  a  great  camp  in 
open  day,  overturn,  slay  and  seize  every  thing  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  be  off  like  the  wind,  before  the  amazed  and  exasperated 
Janissaries  could  make  up  their  minds  to  believe  their  eye-siffht. 
Sometimes  the  camps  were  assaulted  in  the  night,  and  the  soldiers 
awoke  to  find  their  tents  in  a  blaze,  and  their  throats  under  the  lance 
of  the  Kuzzilbash*  horsemen.  Their  sleep  was  broken  by  incessant 
alarms.  They  could  get  nothing  to  eat.  Water,  less  abundant  in 
Persia  than  in  any  other  country  short  of  the  desert,  if  it  failed  in  the 
camp,  had  always  to  be  bought  with  blood.  By  degrees  they  be- 
came afraid  to  stir  from  their  quarters.  Communications  were  in* 
deed  effected  by  strone  columns,  but  these  were  so  terribly  perse- 
cuted by  the  clouds  of  fierce  horsemen  hovering  round  them,  that 
their  line  of  march  was  traceable  for  leagues  by  the  carcasses  that 
dried  and  blackened  in  the  burning  sun.  Wo  to  the  exhausted 
wretch  who  lagged  behind  the  struggling  march !  He  was  instantly 
speared  and  stripped,  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  comrades.  This 
warfare  soon  began  to  be  intolerable.  The  Janissaries  murmurred. 
What  could  be  done  with  enemies  whose  trained  Turkoman  horses 
made  pursuit  ridiculous,  and  whose  steady  discipline  quelled  the 
ferocity  of  the  drunken  Dehlis?  '  Hell  and  Satan,'  they  muttered, 
'  had  suddenly  risen  to  help  the  Sheah  dogs  against  the  Faithful.' 
At  length  they  were  so  dreadfully  harassed,  that  the  Pashas  sent  to 
offer  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

It  was  a  most  seasonable  offer  for  the  Persians.  The  Turkish 
armies  were  still  ten  to  their  one,  and  were  beside  but  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  forces  of  a  great  empire.  Their  own  little  army, 
collected  and  subsisted  with  much  difficulty,  were  worn  out  with  their 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  wanted  rest.     But  what  was  most  im- 

Sortant  of  all,  Malik  Mahmud,  the  Persian  Governor  of  Scistan,  had 
ivided  the  great  provinces  of  Khorasan  with  the  Abdallee  Affghans ; 
had  coined  money  in  his  own  name ;  and  was  now  proclaimed  king 
at  Mushed.  Accordingly  the  truce  was  at  once  accepted ;  and  the 
Pasha,  having  engaged  to  suspend  hostilities  until  farther  orders  from 
the  porte,  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  Constantinople  with  injunc- 
tions to  protract  negotiations  by  every  art  known  to  Asiatic  diplomacy; 
*  Nadir  made  the  most  of  the  interval.  As  soon  as  the  army  had 
rested,  he  hurried  to  Khorasan,  captured  Mushed,  defeated  and  slew 
the  rebel  Malik,  and  recovered  most  of  the  province.  Victorious  in 
the  north,  he  then  advanced  against  Herat.  From  this  quarter  there 
was  every  thing  to  fear.     The  city  itself  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
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Ab^allee  inhabitants  were  accounted  better  soldiers  than  those  Aff- 
ghans  of  Candahar,  who  had  defeated  the  Persians  under  every  dis- 
parity of  numbers  and  every  disadvantage  of  position.  But  in  a  des- 
Serate  engagement,  which  took  place  at  Raser  Rala,  about  three 
ays'  journey  from  Herat,  thirty  thousand  of  them  were  utterly 
routed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  five 
thousand  prisoners.  This  defeat  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
blockade  and  capture  of  Herat,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Kho- 
rasan. 

The  news  of  this  great  success  renewed  the  courage  of  the  Per* 
sians.  At  last  the  day  of  retribution  was  coming  upon  the  savages, 
whose  accursed  rule  had  filled  their  beautiful  land  with  ravage,  and 
their  holy  cities  with  blood  and  desolation.  From  Ormuz  to  the  Cas- 
pian ;  from  the  banks  of  the  Sihun  to  the  borders  of  Lower  Asia ;  the 
name  of  Nadir  was  pronounce4  with  hope  and  exultation.  It  rang 
ominously  in  the  ears  of  the  Affghan  butchers,  and  thrilled  with  a 
secret  and  long-forgotten  rapture  the  wretches  who  dragged  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  the  ruined  palaces  of  Ispahan. 

This  unhappy  metropolis  was  still  in  the  clutch  of  its  cruel  oppres- 
sors. Asliraff,  the  successor  of  the  bloody  Mahmud,  was  a  tyrant  of 
consummate  ability.  By  the  exercise  of  great  valor,  great  military 
skill,  and  still  greater  wisdom,  he  had  just  compelled  the  haughty 
court  of  Constantinople  to  acknowledge  his  title  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia. It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Turks  and  the  Aflfghans  belong  to 
the  same  Mahommedan  sect.  The  moment  he  learned  that  a  Turkish 
army  was  mustering  against  him,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Constantinople 
whose  piety  and  presents  might  move  the  sympathy  of  the  Ulemah. 
This  politic  measure  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  holy  men  pro- 
tested with  one  voice  against  the  enormity  of  wagine  war  upon  a 
nation  of  the  faithful,  who  had  exalted  religion  by  the  slaughter  uf  so 
many  thousand  heretics.  The  war  at  once  became  unpopular.  Sol- 
diers were  mustered  with  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  served  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  Even  before  they  crossed  the  frontier,  secret 
emissaries  of  Ashruff  were  continually  reminding  them  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  war,  and  the  effect  of  such  speeches  was  great.  Some 
slight  reverses  increased  their  discontent  But  when  on  the  eve  of 
an  engagement,  four  aged  and  venerable  Affghan  priests  appeared, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  the  general  and  the  army,  solemnly  denounced 
the  unholy  warfare  of  Moslemin  with  Moslemin,  they  were  discou- 
raged altogether.  Some  actually  followed  the  priests,  declaring  that 
they  would  not  fight  against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  the 
precepts  of  their  law.  A  battle  ensued,  but  the  Turks,  though  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  A^^ghans,  fought  without  order  or  spirit,  and  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men  and  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

Ashraff  now  displayed  the  profoundest  policy.  He  forbade  his 
men  to  slay  or  plunder  the  stragglers.  He  sent  back  all  the  baggage, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  spoil  Mahometans ;  he 
asserted  that  he  had  fought  entirely  in  self-defence ;  and  he  released 
all  the  prisoners  he  had  made  during  the  war.     By  this  wise  and 
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moderate  conduct  he  became  so  popular  throughout  the  Turkish  em- 
pire thjit  the  court  were  compelled  to  grant  him  an  honorable  peace 
and  to  receive  his  ambassadors  with  the  highest  distinction. 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  enjoy  the  splendid  results  of  his  valor  and 
conduct,  when  he  was  startled  by  Nadir's  success  in  Khorasan.  This 
was  a  serious  misfortune.  The  battle  of  Rafer  Kala  had  disclosed 
the  important  fact  that  the  Aflfghans  were  not  invincible.  If  the  Per- 
sians were  permitted  to  expect  aid  from  any  quarter,  he  might  trem- 
ble for  Ispahan.  All  these  circumstances  determined  him  ^  crush 
Nadir  as  soon  as  possible.  His  measures  were  taken  with  his  usual 
caution,  and  executed  with  his  usual  tyranny.  In  the  principal  cities 
a  certain  number  of  the  male  inhabitants  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  their  places  supplied  by  small  garrisons  of  Affghans.  All 
the  suspected  were  put  to  death.  The  fortifications  of  Ispahan  were 
strengthened ;  an  army  was  recruited  and  equipped  \  and  early  in 
September  he  set  out  against  Nadir,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  the  conquerors  of  Persia  and  the  Turks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1728  —  a  day  forever  memorable 
in  Persian  story  —  the  two  armies  met  near  the  town  of  Damgh&u. 
The  Affgbans  hardly  waited  for  orders  to  attack  an  enemy  for  whom 
they  felt  the  greatest  contempt.  They  threw  off  their  shaggy  man- 
tles, flung  away  their  match-locks,  and  with  tremendous  shouts  sprang 
upon  the  Persian  infantry,  sabre  in  hand.  Then  was  seen  the  value 
of  that  iron  discipline  which  made  Nadir  the  lord  of  Asia. 

Not  far  from  those  vast  volcanic  ridges  which  skirt  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Nadir  drew  up  his  army  in  one  formidable 
mass.  The  artillery  he  placed  at  the  angles.  Strong  lines  of  sharp- 
shooters, armed  with  very  heavy  muskets,  covered  his  front  and  flanks. 
He  himself,  splendidly  mounted,  and  grasping  a  heavy  battle-axe, 
rode  slowly  along  the  lines,  until  the  Afi*ghans  came  within  range. 
He  then  retired  to  a  spot  where  he  could  overlook  the  field,  and 
silently  awaited  the  attack.  Not  so  the  Afighans.  Full  of  ferocious 
contempt  for  their  enemies,  and  hardly  waiting  for  orders,  they 
raised  a  dreadful  shout,  and  came  on  at  a  run.  But  a  heavy  well- 
sustained  and  well-directed  fire,  that  tore  them  down  by  the  hun- 
dred, taught  them  the  diflerence  between  the  soldiers  of  Nadir  and 
the  wretches  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  butcher  in  the 
streets  of  Ispahan.  For  an  instant  they  recoiled ;  not  dismayed,  for 
bravery  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Aflghan  race,  but  bewildered  at  a 
resistance  so  utterly  unexpected;  and  in  an  instant  they  rallied. 
Stepping  over  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  kinsmen,  with  howls  of 
baroarian  rage  and  anguish,  they  drew  their  long  knives,  and  made 
another  desperate  rush  upon  the  Pereian  ranks.  But  vain  were  the 
utmost  eflbrts  of  unskilful  valor  against  a  discipline  such  as  the  East 
had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  great  Aurelian.  Again  there  was 
a  volley,  at  which  they  withered  like  grass  before  the  fire;  and  ere 
the  smoke  had  lifted,  the  thundering  voice  of  Nadir  was  heard,  or- 
dering a  general  charge.  The  struggling  savages  were  instantly 
trampled  down,  and  scattered  with  horrible  slaughter.    Quarter  was 
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neither  given,  nor  asked,  nor  thought  of;  and  AahruiT  fled  from  the 
battle,  tearing  his  beard  in  agonies  of  terror  and  despair. 

Blood-thirsty  savage  as  he  was,  the  energy  with  which  he  faced 
his  great  disaster  is  too  uncommon  not  to  call  for  admiration.  In 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle  he  had  ridden  two  hundred  miles. 
In  forty-eight  hours  more  he  collected  about  ten  thousand  dispirited 
and  famishmg  wretches,  and  set  out  for  Ispahan  by  forced  marches. 
There  he  assembled  another  army ;  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong 
position,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  and  awaited  another  bat- 
tle with  unflinching  resolution. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November  Nadir  arrived  at  Moortchi  Roor.  Early 
next  morning  he  stormed  the  Affghan's  camp,  killed  vast  numbers  of 
his  new  levies,  and  drove  the  rest  before  him,  after  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  struggle  of  five  hours.  Throughout  the  day  AshrufT  performed 
every  duty  of  a  general  and  a  soldier.  Where  his  Affghans  charged, 
he  headed  them ;  where  they  wavered,  he  supported  them ;  where 
they  broke,  he  rallied  them ;  when  at  last,  auer  dreadful  carnage, 
they  gave  way  before  superior  discipline,  he  covered  their  tumultuous 
flight.  Hoarse,  exhausted,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  but  fighting 
like  a  lion,  he  reached  the  city  at  night-fall,  the  last  man  of  his  ruined 
army. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  fugitives  from  the  battle  had  not  ceased  to 
boast  that  they  had  gained  a  victory.  But  the  arrival  of  the  king  pro- 
claimed that  all  was  lost  The  Affghan  women  in  the  citadel  dis- 
covered the  fatal  truth,  and  broke  into  loud  lamentations.  They 
were  heard  all  over  the  city,  and  the  Persians  rejoiced  with  trembling 
at  the  calamity  of  their  barbarous  tyrants.  The  latter  passed  the 
night  in  preparations  for  flight.  The  shops  and  houses  were  robbed. 
Three  hundred  camels  were  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  the  royal 
palace.  They  would  have  slaughtered  the  people  and  fired  the  city, 
but  the  rapid  approach  of  Nadir  gave  them  no  time.  There  was 
time,  however,  to  butcher  their  captive,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Sultan 
Hussein,  and  this  they  did.  They  then  departed  about  day-break  in 
the  direction  of  Shiraz. 

To  the  amazement  of  every  one.  Nadir  refused  to  pursue  them. 
In  vain  did  the  shah  remonstrate ;  in  vain  did  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Shiraz  entreat  him  to  deliver  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Affghans. 
The  army,  he  said,  was  in  want  of  every  thing.  Without  money  it 
could  not  be  held  together.  If  the  King  of  kings  would  empower  his 
slave  to  levy  money  in  his  own  name,  he  would  answer  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  with  his  head ;  but  if  the  supply  of  the  army 
was  to  be  entrusted,  as  heretofore,  to  the  corrupt  men  who  surrounded 
bis  nmjesty,  he,  Nadir,  must  humbly  beg  leave  to  retire  from  a  ser- 
vice m  which  he  must  witness  abuses  and  disasters  that  he  could 
neither  prevent  nor  remedy. 

The  shah's  consternation  was  great  Nadir  was  already  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  Governor  of  Khorasan.  To  empower  him 
to  levy  money  in  his  own  name  was  to  abandon  the  last  remaining 
fragment  of  the  royal  authority.  Yet  it  was  ruinous  to  offend  him. 
The  Affghans  would  resume  courage,  and  the  Persians,  accustomed 
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to  conquer  under  his  eye,  would  lose  heart  at  his  deseition.  At  the 
same  time  to  suppose  that  he  would  change  his  resolve  was  out  of 
the  question.  Accordingly,  after  a  violent  struggle  between  his  fears 
and  his  inclinations,  the  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  the  authority  he 
could  no  longer  retain  to  his  great  and  fonnidable  servant 

Clothed  with  unlimited  irresponsible  authority,  this  remarkable 
man  now  displayed  the  full  force  of  his  energetic  character.  He  at 
once  set  out  ror  Shiraz.  There  are  no  roads  in  Persia.  The  Affghans 
had  desolated  the  country.  The  soldiers  were  exhausted,  diseased, 
ill-clad,  and  nearly  famished.  Many  perished  {torn  the  excessive 
cold,  for  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Persia,  in  the  latitude  of 
Florida  has  the  winter  of  Vermont  None  of  the  survivors  fared 
worse  than  the  Khan.  He  satisfied  his  hunger  with  a  few  parched 
peas.  He  quenched  his  thirst  with  snow  water.  He  slept  in  his 
cloak,  with  a  saddle  for  a  pillow.  After  twenty  days  of  incredible 
hardship,  sustained  without  a  murmur,  he  met  the  Affghans  near  the 
ruins  ot  Persepolis,  defeated  those  obstinate  enemies  m  two  bloody 
battles,  and  drove  them  into  Shiraz  in  hopeless  confusion.  This  wss 
their  last  struggle.  Ashruff  fled  in  the  nieht,  that  his  own  officers 
might  not  deliver  him  up.  His  clan  instantly  dispersed,  never  to  re- 
assemble. Dead  horses,  camels,  provisions,  bundles  of  rich  stuff,  the 
plunder  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  slaughtered  bodies  of  old  men,  women 
and  children,  butchered  by  their  own  people,  because  they  were 
unable  to  keep  up,  marked  out  to  the  horsemen  of  Nadir  the  flight  of 
their  despairing  enemies.  The  exasperated  peasantry  rose  all  around 
them,  and  cut  whole  divisions  to  pieces.  Many  died  of  hunger  in  the 
desert.  Many  were  taken  and  sold  into  slavery.  Several  thousand 
surrendered,  at  one  time,  and  were  received  into  the  Persian  service. 
Very  few  ever  escaped  to  their  own  country.  Ashrufi*,  while  wan- 
dering in  the  desert,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  savage  Ballouchees. 
He  fell,  fighting  bravely  for  his  life,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent 
as  a  present  to  Shah  T&m&sp.  Thus  were  the  Affghan  tyrants  exter- 
minated by  the  genius  and  valor  of  Nadir,  after  having  ruled  over 
Persia  seven  years  and  twenty-one  days. 


STANZAS    IN8CBIBED    TO 


BT  ]>».  sicxaoir. 


Nat,  lady  t  —  tbon  alone  canst  tame 
The  fire  thyielf  hath  blown  to  flame; 
Bot  aay  not  that  my  sonl  is  one 
Can  sigh  to  all,  bear  lore  to  none ; 
In  ererr  clime,  in  anv  hoar, 
Can  find  a  beauty  and  a  bower ; 
For  here  I  swear,  lore  I  once  for  all, 
Within  the  meanest  cottage  wall. 
Unlike  my  gay  compeers,  who  roam 
From  flower  to  flower,  from  home  to  home, 
Uj  saddest  moods  I  could  beguile 
With  thy  sweet  song,  and  sweeter  smile ; 
Could  bttssfolly,  without  a  aigh, 
WUh  evoh  M  AM  U?e,  loire,  nd  die. 
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SARLT       RI00LLI0TI0N8. 


»T   OKABXiVa   w.   BAims. 


'  Q.  JOT !  thftt  In  our  embon 
I»  voBiitthing  that  doth  Uto, 

Th»t  natur*  yet  mmembon 
What  wu  ao  fugltiTe  r 

*  Tn  thought  of  our  past  yoftra  in  ma  doth  tiraad 

Porpatualbdnodiction.' 

Im  an  the  iceDet  of  childhood*!  day 
That  memoiy  painta  aa  yean  reoede» 
The  beauty  of  a  bleaaed  deed 
la  laal  to  fade  away. 

The  gnardian-apirit  of  my  yoath 
In  maahood'a  noon  npbralda  me  not 
With  earlier  ataina,  now  all  fiiffOt» 
Of  folly  and  untruth. 

The  faults  a  atemer  judgment  .aeea, 
(The  oareleaa  word,  the  Tain  denre. 
The  ainful  haste  of  childish  ire,} 
She  took  no  note  of  theae. 

But  oil  ahe  brings  in  peaceful  dreams 
Some  Tision  of  uiat  purer  stage, 
That  to  the  aina  of  ripened  age 
A  kindly  le 


The  faithful  love  that  snflbred  long. 
The  zeal  of  piety  unfeigned, 
The  courage  of  a  heart  unstained» 
That  only  feared  the  wrong : 

The  liaping  prayer  put  up  at  night. 
Low  bending  at  my  mother'a  knee. 
The  tear  of  pity,  and  the  glee 
Of  innocent  delight : 

These  are  the  memories  that  lAie  brings. 
This  guardian  of  my  early  days ; 
These  are  the  nightly  thooghta  that  raise 
Mine  eyes  to  holier  things. 

Then  often,  as  they  pass  away. 
Her  gentle  voice  this  teessage  h^am : 
<  Arise,  thou  child  of  many  prayen, 
O,  slumberer !  rise  and  pray !' 

Thus  ever  teach,  thou  spirit  mild ! 
My  troubled  soul  through  doubt  and  care, 
Till,  meet  for  heaven,  again  it  wear 
The  aamblaiioe  of  a  ohUd. 
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TO      FERDINAND      FREILIOEATH. 


BT    VAmr    B.    EBWTTT. 


Tax  poetry  of  FaxTx.toBATK,  some  noble  Bpeelmens  of  which  axe  inolxxded  in  Lost orKt^Lov  * 
*'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,*  haa  been  rendered  more  famill&r  to  ua  by  Batabd  Tati.or's  apirlted 
and  beautiful  tranalatlon  of  '  The  Dead  to  the  ^rinff '  FitBii.toBATS'a  share  in  the  lata  political 
events  in  Oermany  and  saba«quent  exile,  are  well  known  to  the  reading  world. 

En.  KlflZOK^KBOOXBB. 

'  AX.0NB  the  poet  lives,  alone  he  dies.  ' 
CAiw-hke  he  l>«ars  the  desolatinf  brand. 
Upon  his  brow  of  sorrow,  ^rae  nis  hand 
Is  free  from  blood  •guilt,  but  in  human  eyes. 
His  is  a  darker  orimv  than  that  of  Cai  v  : 
Rebellion  against  social  wrong  and  Iaw  !'  Ciuuibb's  Dbats. 

Poet  who  warring  nobly  'gminst  the  wrong, 

And  greatly  gifteid ; 
Bold  in  the  front,  true  Bard !  the  aword  of  eong 

Hast  learleM  lifted: 

'  Ah !  never  thos  wilt  then  go  forth,*  I  aaid, 

Alone  and  branded ; 
But  like  the  fiery  meoeenger  that  led 

Of  old  the  banded !  . 

<  For  souIb  like  thine  are  TrriNa  in  the  earth,  ^  ' 

In  strength  upheaving ; 
Until  the  long-pent  name  resistless  Uxfik 
Its  way  is  cleaving. 

<  Until  the  loud  volcano  from  her  sleep 

Awakes  the  nation ; 
And  from  her  burning  heart  swells  up  the  deep 
Reverberation. 

<  Thus  woke  thy  land.    The  light  that  Luthik  shed 

Its  ray  was  giving ; 
And  by  thy  prophet-lips  the  martyr-dead 
Invoked  the  living. 

*  Till  from  the  blood-drops  sown  throughout  the  land 

Of  her  true-hearted ; 
As  from  the  fabled  dragon*8  teeth,  a  band 
Avenging  started. 

*  They  rose  in  faith,  and  to  the  glorious  toil 

Bent  their  strong  shoulders ; 
To  rear  Man's  Rights  Hke  giants  in  the  soil, 
'  Firm  as  earth's  boulders. 


<  Oh  Ifemd !  where  liberty  a  pariah,  bowed 

In  dust  before  thee  ; 
High  hopes,  like  angel-ministen,  a  crowd 

Unseen  are  o'er  thee. 
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*  For,  like  the  aiga  that  led  by  night  and  day, 

The  GoD-commauded, 
Before  the  Phaeoah  Might  thou  leadest  the  way 

Of  nations  banded. 

And  thou,  her  Bard !  all  hallowed  with  the  fame 

Of  thy  devotion ; 
That  like  to  yonder  rainbow*8  arch  of  flame, 

Spanneth  the  ocean : 

Oh,  doomed  to  exile !  if  it  be  to  death 

Thy  faith  hath  won  thee. 
It  is  to  martyrdom  thou  goest  forth  — 

The  crown  upon  thee  ! 


HOW    TO    LIVE    WHERE    YOU    LIKE, 

A     LEGEND     OF      UTICA. 


BT  A.    B.   JOBVSOir. 


Long  before  Utica  was  a  great  city,  indeed  while  it  was  only  a 
small  settlement,  called  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  a  little  man  lived  in  this 
little  place,  in  a  log  house  near  the  old  fort,  which  was  then  standins 
in  all  its  pristine  formidableness,  except  that  it  was  no  longer  garri- 
soned with  soldiers.  He  was  fifly-seven  years  old,  which  is  a  pro- 
digious time  in  a  new  country  for  one  pair  of  lungs  to  have  kept  con- 
stantly blowing  at  the  spark  of  life,  and  one  heart  constantly  beating 
seconds ;  and  his  were  never  known  to  cease,  except  once,  for  a  few 
moments,  when  ho  had  the  night-mare  from  eating  at  supper  too  freely 
of  broiled  bear.  He  could  not  see  to  read  without  spectacles,  nor 
with  them  very  well,  as  the  glasses  were  sadly  scratched  from  rough 
companionship  in  his  pocket  with  gun-flints,  and  new  glasses  were  not 
easily  procurable.  His  hair  had  become  gray,  and  no  person  in  those 
days  of  simplicity  could  hide  such  a  calamity  with  a  wig ;  so  that  he 
was  a  great  curiosity  to  the  numerous  little  papooses  who  used  oc- 
casionally to  see  him ;  and  while  half  of  them  wondered  how  a  human 
being  could  live  so  long,  the  other  half  wondered  how  much  longer  he 
could  live. 

His  nearest  neighbors  were  the  Indians,  who  lived  at  Oneida  Castle, 
and  with  whom  he  had  from  time  immemorial  trafficked  in  beaver- 
skins,  muskrats,  fox-skins,  and  other  furs,  giving  in  exchange  New- 
England  rum,  pig-tail  tobacco,  and  kindred  luxuries.  As  he  was  an 
honest  man,  never  permitting  any  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  poor 
Indians  except  by  himself,  he  was  quite  popular  among  them,  and 
had  acquired  what  in  those  simple  times  was  deemed  a  large  fortune, 
though  the  exact  amount  is  unknown  to  tradition. 
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Schenectady  was  then  the  head  quarters  o£  inland  commerce,  and 
as  the  old  man's  wealth  was  notorious,  he  never  visited  the  ancient 
•city  without  receiving  much  hospitality,  intermingled  with  surprise^ 
that  a  man  of  his  fortune  and  age  would  live  among  Indians,  instead 
of  luxuriating  amid  the  refinements  of  Schenectady.  To  all  these  sug- 
gestions he  uniformly  responded  by  a  mysterious  shake  of  his  head, 
that  seemed  to  signify  just  what  the  questioner  happened  to  imagine* 
The  old  women  interpreted  it  as  meaning  that  he  could  not  think  of 
removing  from  the  ashes  of  his  departed  wife,  and  under  this  persua- 
sion would  sympathetically  wipe  their  eyes  and  say  that  he  was 
doubtless  right  and  knew  best,  while  the  young  ones  used  to  laugh 
and  think  that  some  old  lady  at  Oneida  or  thereabouts  was  the  secret 
attraction. 

But  though  the  mysterious  shake  of  the  old  tradei^s  head  thus  satis- 
fied his  Schenectady  friends,  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  more  inquisitive 
mind  of  a  little  girl,  his  only  child,  who  had  become  the  idol  of  her 
father  and  used  of  late  to  accompany  him  in  his  periodical  journeys 
to  the  city.  She  was  fast  becoming  a  young  woman,  and  every  step 
in  her  progress  to  puberty  added  to  the  interest  wkh  which  she  heard 
the  accustomed  suiprise  in  relation  to  his  continued  residence  at  Old 
Fort  Schuyler.  Every  thing  in  Schenectady  delighted  her.  Even 
the  young  men  delighted  her  with  their  vivacity  and  gallantry,  and 
the  young  women  with  their  fashionable  attire,  conversation  and 
merry  meetings.  The  very  dogs  and  cats  8een>ed  to  enjoy  a  social 
happiness  peculiar  to  tl>e  city,  and  to  chase  round  after  their  taib 
with  a  pertmacity  and  glee  unknown  in  the  woods.  That  a  yoang 
woman  who  was  confessedly  fitted  for  society  should  be  doomed  to 
pass  her  days  and  nights  in  solitude,  seemed  every  day  a  greater 
marvel  to  her  and  a  more  intolerable  roiseiy. 

The  old  man  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  discontent  that  was 
maturing  in  his  daughter,  and  ns  her  efforts  to  -conceal  it  became 
every  day  less  zealous,  he  was  fain  to  allay  it  by  assuring  her  that  the 
present  were  hor  best  days,  that  she  was  now  exempt  from  all  real 
trouble,  and  by  urging  various  kindred  doctrines,  which  ever  since 
the  flood  age  has  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and 
which  have  usually  been  as  ineffectual  as  they  were  in  the  present 
instance.  Finding,  however,  that  all  bis  attempts  to  allay  her  discon- 
tent but  added  to  her  restlessness,  ho  at  length  told  her,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  that  all  ho  possessed  would  be  hers,  and  if  she 
would  only  wait  patiently  a  short  time  he  should  follow  her  mother  to 
the  grave  and  she  could  then  live  where  she  liked. 

The  little  girl  had  already  bloomed  into  womanhood  when  these 
remarks  occuired  and  though  she  yearned  for  society,  she  was  too 
benevolent  to  contemplate  it  with  complacency  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  her  father ;  yet  he,  as  if  in  pity  to  her  wishes  or  possibly  in  grief 
at  her  apparent  unhappiness,  lost  his  relish  for  trade,  and  after  a  Tittle 
drooping,  a  little  unusual  taciturnity,  a  little  disinclination  to  arise 
from  his  bed  as  early  as  usual,  became  admitteiily  sick  and  died, 
leaving  her  undisputed  possessor  of  his  house  and  all  its  contents. 
In  the  first  surprise  and  grief  at  the  event  she  felt  no  desire  to  leave 
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the  spot  where  she  had  been  reared  and  where  she  had  interred  her 
kind  parent ;  but  Nature,  like  an  authoritatiye  overseer  with  a  contu- 
macious mendicant,  soon  disciplines  us  out  of  the  inaction  of  sorrow, 
and  she  accordingly  soon  gained  a  sufficiency  of  composure  to  deter- 
mine on  closing  the  house,  and  making  a  journey  to  Schenectady. 

Previously,  however,  to  executing  this  design,  she  took  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  treasures  to  which  she  had  succeeded.  They  were  princi- 
pally situated  in  a  locked  cupboard,  and  she  found  they  consisted  of 
three  not  very  large,  but  square  boxes,  which  were  severally  num- 
bered one»  two,  three,  and  on  their  lids  were  the  following  labels : 

On  number  one,      .  open  thb ;  I  ahall  not  be  offended.' 
On  number  two,      .  Touch  not  till  the  other  is  expended.' 
On  number  three,   « Nor  this,  tUl  the  other  two  are  ended.' 

She  had  never  been  deficient  in  filial  obedience  to  the  express  in- 
junctions of  her  parent,  and  she  determined  to  obey  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  directions  which  he  had  thus  transmitted  with  his  property; 
and  consequently,  but  not  without  much  trepidation,  applied  a  chisel 
and  a  hammer  to  the  lid  of  number  one,  and  forced  it  open.  It  was 
nearly  full  of  gold,  in  coins  of  England,  Fi*ance,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  were  then  (bank  notes  being  unknown)  the  common  medium 
of  circulatioa  throughout  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  money 
seemed  immense,  and  was  in  truth  no  small  sum,  being,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  a  careful  measurement  of  the  box,  (which,  with  the 
original  label  thereon,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Utica  museum,)  not  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars.  She  felt,  however,  a  little  self-reproach 
when  she  saw  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  in  the  well-known  handwriting 
of  her  father,  *  Live  where  you  like.' 

But  she  soon  brought  herself  to  believe  that  this  was  not  a  reproach 
for  the  impatience  she  had  exhibited  during  the  life  of  her  father,  but 
rather  a  parental  reward  for  having  so  well  overcome  her  impatience. 
Thus  encouraged,  she  speedily  transferred  the  gold  from  the  box  to 
her  travelling  trunk,  carefully  wrapped  in  cloths,  to  insure  its  safety, 
and  departed  with  it  for  Schenectady,  in  a  canoe,  by  the  way  of  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  leaving  in  the  locked  cupboard  the  other  boiies ;  for  so 
great  was  the  honesty  of  the  simple  period,  that  few  persons  ever 
placed  a  lock  on  even  their  street  doors  on  journeying  from  home, 
bat  in  its  stead  placed  a  log  of  wood,  so  as  to  lean  against  the  outside 
of  the  door,  as  a  signal  that  the  inmates  were  from  home,  more  than  as 
a  protection  against  intrusion. 

At  Schenectady,  where  she  arrived  in  safety  with  her  trunk,  she 
found  a  ready  welcome.  The  whole  city,  from  sympathy  with  her 
recent  afliiction  or  influenced  by  her  youth,  beauty,  and  reputed 
wealth,  or  perhaps  from  all  these  causes,  seemed  anxious  to  make 
her  happy.  She  readily  reciprocated  their  good  feelings,  and  liked 
every  body  and  every  thing,  and  was  more  than  half  determined  to 
establish  her  residence  permanently  where  beauties  and  luxuries 
seemed  so  abundant,  when,  unfortunately  for  such  a  determination, 
she  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  a  party  who  were  the  next  day  to 
visit  the  neighboring  city  of  Albany.     The  distancoi  though  short  in 
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the  present  period  of  rail  road  speed,  was  then  a  journey  of  some 
aeyerity  and  duration,  oyer  sands  almost  trackless,  and  over  bills  of 
no  small  altitude.  For  Albany,  howeyer,  the  party  departed  in  a 
two-horse  wagon,  which,  though  it  possessed  not  the  benefit  of 
springs,  possessed  inmates  that  carried  springs  within  themselyes ; 
and  a  merry  time  they  made  of  it,  for  they  started  on  the  theoretic 
principle,  that  the  worse  the  roads  the  better  the  sport ;  and  as  a  re- 
cent rain  had  raised  the  streams  that  intersected  the  way,  and  gullied 
the  hills,  they  suffered  no  lack  of  mirth-inspiring  events  during  the 
long  summer-day,  which  was  all  expended  m  the  transit.  But  even 
the  best  of  jokes  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  party  finally  found 
themselves  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  dispersed  among  their  respec* 
tive  cousins,  with  whom  they  were  to  lodge  for  the  night 

Albany,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  a  splendid 
city,  when  compared  with  Schenectady.  The  noble  Hudson  was  as 
superior  to  the  shallow  Mohawk  as  it  is  now,  while  the  '  old  Dutch 
church,'  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  though  then  not  old,  graced 
the  bottom  of  State-street,  and  astonished  the  young  maiden  with  its 
height  and  size  when  she  for  the  first  time  beheld  it.  The  ladies 
also  of  Albany  were  entirely  different  from  the  women  of  Schenec- 
tady, both  in  dress  and  address,  except  that  they  were  equally  de- 
lighted  with  the  handsome  heiress  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  They 
feasted  her  on  young  sturgeon,  while  the  gentlemen  regaled  ber  wi^ 
fumes  of  tobacco  out  of  pipes  two  feet  long  and  tipped  with  red 
sealing-wax.  These  and  various  other  novelties  soon  effaced  fnun 
the  maiden  all  intention  of  residing  in  Schenectady,  and  after  some 
days  she  quietly  permitted  her  companions  to  return  home  vrithoot 
her,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  remain  behind  at  Albany.  Indeed, 
who  could  expect  that  a  person  having  the  power  to  choose,  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  power,  should  reside  in  Schenectady, 
when  they  could  live  at  Albany  1  The  statement  of  the  proposition 
shows  its  absurdity;  and  the  interesting  orphan  determined  that 
Albany  was  precisely  the  place  she  had  always  seen  in  her  dreams, 
and  that  henceforth  it  should  constitute  her  residence. 

Scarcely  had  the  aforesaid  determination  been  expressed,  to  the 
approbation  and  delight  of  all  her  new  friends,  when  a  sloop  from 
New- York  approached  the  clock,  bearing  on  its  deck  a  gallant  young 
man,  fresh  from  the  even  t^en  great  metropolis,  who  was  fiited  to 
reverse  what  had  thus  been  mo  rashly  resolved.  Never  before  had 
she  seen  a  real  metropolitan  beau,  and  she  was  as  much  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  his  information  as  at  the  confident  superiority  of  his 
general  deportment  over  his  Albany  acquaintances.  In  his  first 'in- 
terview he  expatiated  so  fluently  on  the  amusements  of  the  city,  its 
theatre,  its  battery,  its  Broadway,  its  sea-views,  and  its  multitudes  of 
ffay  and  busy  inhabitants,  that  she  determined  to  see  New- York  be- 
fore she  irrevocably  attached  herself  to  any  other  place,  and  secretly 
reproached  herself  for  her  hasty  resolve  in  favor  of  Albany,  having 
but  so  lately  experienced  at  Schenectady  the  rashness  of  precipitate 
resolutions  by  a  person  who  had  seen  so  little  of  the  world  as  we. 

How  she  gratified  her  intention  of  visiting  New- York  the  historian 
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is  almost  afraid  to  record,  because  the  manners  of  the  simple  times 
in  which  the  event  transpired  are  so  different  from  ours,  that  the  nar- 
ration may  bring  suspicion  either  on  the  prudence  of  the  young  lady 
or  on  the  veracity  of  the  narrator ;  yet  as  Providence  commands  all 
men  to  speak  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  the  command  shall  be  obeyed, 
and  the  consequences  be  left  to  Providence.  Know,  then,  that  she 
took  passage  in  the  aforesaid  sloop,  on  its  return  trip,  and  went  to 
the  ffreat  city  with  no  protector  but  her  own  judgment,  assisted  by 
the  friendly  counsel  of  the  aforesaid  young  man  ;  and  what  may  be 
deemed  stranger  still,  no  person  thought  her  conduct  improper  or 
hazardous ;  nor  in  fact  did  she  encounter  either  impropriety  or  dan* 
ger,  except  that  she  felt  very  unusual  sensations ;  but  whether  they 
proceeded  from  the  novel  scenery  around  her,  or  from  the  presence 
of  the  young  man,  remains  still  an  undecided  point  of  history. 

The  voyage  was  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  a  large  volume  with 
incidents,  were  the  writer  gifled  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  ampli- 
fication and  description.  To  let  go  the  anchor  when  the  tide  faifed« 
and  to  hoist  it  up  when  the  tide  served,  to  pull  in  the  jib  boom  when 
the  vessel  tacked,  and  to  let  it  swing  out  again  on  the  opposite  side 
as  the  sloop  dodged  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other,  were 
noble  opportunities  for  displaying  the  daring  skill  and  muscular 
energies  of  the  young  man  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  young 
maiden,  to  whom  all  the  operations  were  novel  and  interesting.  Nor 
were  more  romantic  incidents  wanting ;  for  at  many  stoppages,  the 
sailors,  while  waiting  for  a  tide  or  a  wind,  lowered  a  small  boat 
firom  the  sides  of  the  sloop,  and  the  passengers  went  ashore  to  pur-^ 
chase  fresh  milk  at  the  farm-houses  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  to 
ramble  a  little  way  into  the  country,  and  perchance  to  find  some 
apple-trees  with  goodly  fruit  thereon  ;  ana  which,  being  gathered 
without  compensation  or  license,  added  much  to  the  piquancy  of  the 
fruit.  But  the  most  pungent  amusement,  and  one  that  never  failed 
to  excite  the  hilarity  of  all  the  voyagers,  was  when  the  helmsman 
would  slily,  but  in  apparent  unconsciousness,  steer  against  the  nets 
that  were  spread  in  the  rive  r  for  shad,  and  thus  enable  the  sailors  to 
extract  the  fish ;  while  the  fisherman  on  the  shore  would  bluster  at 
the  outrage,  in  all  the  abuse  of  impotent  rage. 

At  New-York  they  eventually  arrived,  on  the  sixth  day  of  their 
embarkation,  and  safely,  notwithstanding  the  storms  and  tempests 
which  occasionally  had  varied  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  The 
eaptain,  who  in  the  language  of  the  times  was  called  '  the  skipper/ 
Eved  in  the  city,  and  as  had  been  preconcerted,  took  the  fair  stranger 
home  to  his  house,  where  she  was  kindly  welcomed  by  hb  wife,  who 
soon  discovered  in  her  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  dear  daughter 
who  had  died  a  year  previously.  The  captain  now  recognised  the 
likeness,  and  his  son  (the  young  man  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing,) recognised  it  also,  and  his  two  sisters  were  not  slow  in  the  same 
recognition  ;  accordingly  nothing  can  exceed  the  love  parental,  sis* 
terly  and  fraternal  that  suddenly  seized  the  whole  family  toward 
their  visitor.  The  old  lady  and  the  captain  could  not  help  calling 
her  daughter,  while  the  young  gentleman  and  young  ladies  were 
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equally  impelled  to  call  ber  sister ;  so  that  the  scene  might  well 
have  gladdened  every  beholder's  heart  who  possessed  a  spark  of 
benevolence. 

Out  oi  doors  the  sights  were  as  captivating  as  the  scene  in  doom 
was  affectionate.  The  stranger  was  delighted  at  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bor, the  bustle  on  the  quays,  the  houses  without  number,  the  streets 
without  end,  the  crowds  without  cessation,  the  ladies  without  negli- 
gence, and  the  gentleman  without  awkwardness;  the  rumbling  of 
carts,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  splendor  of  shop  windows  and  the 
twinkling  of  lamps.  New- York  stood  without  a  rival  as  the  only 
place  worth  living  in,  and  while  the  visitor  rejoiced  in  the  accident 
that  had  brought  her  there,  and  shuddered  at  the  dulness  of  Albany* 
from  which  she  had  escaped  as  by  almost  a  miracle,  and  overflowed 
with  gratitude  toward  the  good  people  whose  hospitality  she  was  en- 
joying ;  she  was  in  a  delightful  humor  to  bear  the  kind  banterings  of 
the  sisters,  who  proposed  that  she  should  accept  of  brother  Charles^ 
and  enjoy  these  delights  for  ever.  Brother  Charles  himself  was  not 
backward  in  sustaining  these  hints,  but  plied  his  suit  so  earnestly,  that 
long  before  the  slof^p  was  prepared  to  trail  its  slow  length  back  to 
Albany,  Miss  Lucinda  Tompkins  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Lusher,  son  of  Frederick  William 
Lusher,  skipper  of  the  sloop  Rising  Sun  of  Coenties  slip.  New- York ; 
for  such  was  the  announcement  of  the  marriage,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  the  only  newspaper  that  was  published  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  at  the  time  in  question. 

The  festivities  of  the  wedding  have  not  been  chronicled,  nor  the 
incidents  of  the  honey-moon ;  but  as  all  things  must  como  to  an  end, 
these  events  experienced  the  general  law ;  and  eventually  all  the 
novelties  of  New-York  had  been  enjoyed  till  they  had  ceased  from 
being  novel ;  and  worse,  all  the  good  humor  of  the  Misses  Lusher, 
all  the  maternal  affection  of  old  Mrs.  Lu8her,and  even  all  the  patience 
of  the  old  skipper  came  to  an  end  in  process  of  time ;  and  the  curious 
discovery  was  at  length  demonstrated  anew,  that  no  house  is  large 
enough  for  two  families.  Young  Mrs.  Lusher  was  also  urgent  to  live 
alone  like  other  people,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  project,  she 
tendered  to  her  husband  all  that  remained  of  the  gold  she  had  brought 
from  home,  and  which  by  dint  of  various  purchases,  had  insensibly 
pined  away  to  about  half  of  its  original  quantity. 

To  house-keeping  the  parties  went,  though  before  they  obtained  the 
numerous  conveniences  of  a  city  household,  all  the  remaining  gold 
became  expended ;  and  Mrs.  Lusher  was  brought  to  remember,  that 
in  the  almost  forgotten  log-house  of  her  father,  were  two  more  boxes 
of  larger  dimensions  than  the  one  whose  contents  had  proved  so  evan* 
escent.  To  fetch  number  two,  Mr.  Charles  swiftly  arranged  with  no 
little  pleasure,  anrl  departed  under  the  strong  injunctions  of  his  wife 
to  abide  by  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  and  not  to  touch  number  three, 
till  the  contents  of  number  two  should  be  exhausted  ;  an  event,  how- 
ever, which  she  intended  should  not  occur ;  for  she  began  to  perceive 
that  money  takes  to  itself  wings,  and  needs  the  supervision  of  a  vigi- 
lant keeper. 
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On  arriving  at  the  old  cabin,  after  a  journey  which  would  have 
been  tedious  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  the  principle,  that '  the  labor 
we  delight  in  physics  pain,'  every  thing  was  found  just  as  it  had  been 
left ;  except  that  the  log  in  front  of  the  door,  had  by  some  means 
Allien  down.  Box  number  two,  the  object  of  his  journey,  was  not  so- 
large  as  number  three,  which  stood  abreast  of  it,  and  seemed  to  pro* 
test  against  being  left  alone  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  companicm.  The 
silent  protest  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
young  man  ;  and  he  even  ventured  to  lift  the  box,  and  found  it  heavier 
than  number  two,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  accordance  with  its  to- 
perior  size.  All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush  into  his  head, 
80  he  thus  contemplated  the  golden  charms  of  his  wife.  She  never 
aeemed  to  his  imagination  so  beautiful  as  at  that  moment ;  and  much 
his  conscience  smpote  him,  that  he  had  presumed  on  some  occasions 
to  disregard  her  wishes.  He  was  oven  tempted  to  disregard  them 
now,  and  to  carry  home  both  boxes  instead  of  number  two  alone.  He 
might  hide  it,  and  she  would  not  know  that  he  had  brought  it.  Why 
trust  so  much  treasure  where  it  could  so  easily  be  stolen  !  These 
reasons  had  welt  nigh  made  him  unfaithful  to  tito  injunctions  of  his 
wife,  when  his  superstition  came  in  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  bis 
fidelity.  Superstition  was  among  the  prevailing  weaknesses  of  the 
age  in  which  he  Hved  ;  and  when  he  reflected  on  the  strange  charac- 
ter of  the  old  trader,  hia  long  residence  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
mystery  which  aTways  seemed  to  surround  him-,  he  was  afraid  to  vio- 
late his  wishes  ;  and  carefully  locking  again  the  cupboard,  retraced 
his  way  homeward,  with  only  box  number  two. 

At  home  he  arrived,  and  the  box  was  eagerly  opened  ;  but  to  the 
sad  disappointntent  of  the  owners,  it  contained  only  coins  of  silver. 
Still  the  amount  was  not  small,  and  it  consisted  of  dollars,  and  the 
different  fractional  parts  of  dollars  that  were  current.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  box  was  found,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  old  man,  and  mani- 
festly intended  for  his  daughter,  *  Live  where  you  can.' 

This  seemed  to  imply  that  as  the  gold  was  expended  which  enabled! 
her  to  live  any  where,  the  present  supply  was  only  sufficient  to  live  on 
in  certain  ctrcunncribed  places.  ^But  so  limited  seemed  not  its 
capacity  to  the  present  possessors  ;  and  beside,  was  not  another  and* 
atill  larger  box  awaiting  their  necessities  when  the  present  should  be 
exhausted  i 

Thus  consoled  and  reassured,  the  silver  was  carefully  Ibcked  up* 
in  a  snug  closet  of  which  Mr.  Charles  carefully  took  the  key,  and 
placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  among  the  things  to  be  preserved 
most  safely.  The  act  was  performed  with  all  the  firmness  and  de- 
liberation of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  wishes  to  in»> 
press  other  persons  with  a  sure  sense  of  the  same  fact. 

But  in  spite  of  the  aforesaid  pantomime,  and  thoogh  Mr.  Charles 
was  a  very  pretty  young  nran,  as  his  wife  had  long  known,  he  was  not 
the  person  to  make  a  very  prudent  use  of  money ;  and  this  his  wife 
bad  lately  begun  to  suspect.  He  was  both  lazy  and  inclined  to  dis- 
sipation. He  smoked  alnK)st  incessantly,  continued  out  till  very  late 
bourB  at  night,  and  not  mifrequently  returned  with  unequivoeal  signs 
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of  inebriety.  In  addition  to  these  caoses  of  srowing  disconteDt  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  she  could  not  help  obsOTving  with  dissatiafius- 
tion,  that  she  was  not  the  distioguished  person  in  the  city,  that  she 
had  been  in  Albany  and  Schenectady ;  and  while  the  novelties  of 
New- York  palled  upon  her  senses,  her  heart  secretly  pined  after  the 
lost  self-complacency  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  adulation  to- 
ward her  of  the  fomier  places. 

With  these  feelings  silently  fermenting  in  her  bosom,  her  dissatis- 
faction with  the  city  became  every  day  stronger,  and  its  attractions 
every  day  weaker ;  but  when  she  at  length  ventured  to  promalge 
her  feelings  in  conversation  with  her  husband,  they  grew  rapidly,  and 
soon  became  uncontrollable.  She  wished  him  to  remove  to  Albany, 
and  eventually  urged  it  forcibly  and  incessantly,  while  he  deemed 
Albany  the  most  intolerable  of  places ;  and  New- York,  where  he  had 
always  lived,  the  only  residence  where  existence  was  endurable. 

A  dissatisfaction  in  manied  life  is  like  a  rent  in  a  knit  stocking,  it 
must  be  speedily  repaired  or  it  will  become  irreparable.  The  latter 
result  was  unfortunately  realized  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  more 
Mrs.  Lucinda  complained,  the  more  indifferent  to  her  complaints  be- 
came Mr.  Charles ;  and  the  (nore  indifferent  became  Mr.  Charles,  the 
more  urgent  became  the  complaints  of  Mrs.  Lucinda.  Like  all  de» 
scents,  the  matrimonial  fall  was  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity  by  a 
sort  of  compound  progression,  so  that  he  began  to  drink  openly,  and 
she  to  fret  as  o^jenly.  But  as  death  had  been  her  friend  in  the  com- 
mencement of  life,  and  released  her  from  the  solitude  of  Old  Fort 
Schuyler,  so  again  death  stepped  kindly  forward,  and  released  her 
from  the  tumults  of  New-York.  Mr.  Charles,  in  coming  home  late 
one  night  in  a  state  of  pretty  high  excitement,  staggered  off  Coenties' 
Slip  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

The  historian  hates  grief,  especially  funerals,  therefore  we  will  pass 
over  the  sad  intelligence  that  early  the  next  morning  was  brought  to 
Mrs.  Lusher;  her  returning  love,  when  love  was  no  longer  appre- 
ciable by  its  object,  and  her  self-reproach,  when  reclamation  was  no 
longer  practicable.  The  readers  must  supply  these  omissions  in  any 
way  most  agreeable  to  their  respective  tastes.  The  sad  events  were, 
however,  no  sooner  faded  into  the  past,  than  Mi*s.  Lusher  began  to 
put  in  practice  her  project  of  returning  to  Albany,  against  which  no 
obstacle  any  longer  existed.  Her  known  intention  soon  brought  upon 
her  a  host  of  bills  for  debts,  of  whose  existence  she  had  previously  no 
knowledge  and  their  liquidation  speedily  stripped  her  of  all  her  re- 
maining silver,  and  even  then  numerous  debts  were  left  unpaid.  In 
this  dilemma  she  instinctively  thought  of  box  number  three.  The 
exigency  was  arrived  in  which  it  could  be  properly  resorted  to,  and 
therefore  promising  her  remaining  creditors  a  speedy  payment,  she 
took  with  her  only  a  few  changes  of  apparel,  and  proceeded  hopefiilly 
toward  the  scenes  of  her  early  childhood,  where,  after  various  acci- 
dents of  flood  and  field,  and  without  having  stopped  unnecessarily  an 
hour  upon  the  way,  she  safely  arrived,  and  found  all  things  as  before 
related,  and  box  number  three  unopened. 

Box  number  three  was,  as  we  have  several  times  stated,  the  lai^sst 
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of  the  set,  and  the  heayieet ;  and  as  the  had  been  accustoQied  in  early 
life  to  many  masculine  operations,  she  knew  enough  of  the  use  of  a 
hammer  and  chisel  to  open  the  box  without  di£Bculty ;  but  lo !  her 
surprise  was  equal  to  her  mortification,  when  she  saw  no  gold,  no 
silver,  but  copper.  She  took  out  handful  afler  handful,  in  the  eager 
hope  that  some  gold  would  be  found,  or  some  silver,  but  the  whole 
was  small  copper  coins,  such  as  used  to  be  current  before  the  intro- 
duction of  American  cents.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  she  found  this 
label,  '  He  only  can  live  where  he  likes  who  will  like  where  he  lives/ 

To  return  to  New- York  with  this  small  sum  of  money  would  be 
useless,  she  therefore  lefl  the  debtors  to  make  the  most  they  could 
out  of  the  effects  she  had  lefl  in  the  city,  and  taking  with  her  the  cop- 
pers, (for  they  being  her  all,  were  not  to  be  neglected,)  she  returned 
slowly  and  sad  to  Albany.  Whether  time  had  changed  her,  or  erief 
and  disappointment,  or  whether  the  change  was  in  the  people  of  Al* 
bany,  vfe  know  not,  but  the  poor  Widow  Lusher  lookea,  in  their 
eyes,  not  like  the  rich  heiress  Lucinda  had  looked  some  few  years 
previously,  nor  did  they  appear  to  her  like  the  admiring,  hospitablOi 
and  affectionate  friends  they  had  been  in  those  happy  days.  The 
maidens  had  all  become  matrons,  and  no  longer  possessed  any  love 
of  gayety  or  any  leisure  for  society.  The  beaux  had  all  become  hus- 
bands and  were  too  busy  in  supplying  the  wants  of  their  growing 
ftmilies  to  expend  any  time  in  unnecessary  civilities.  The  old  people 
of  the  former  day  were  either  dead  or  had  become  so  benumbed 
with  accumulated  infirmities,  that  they  were  the  same  as  dead  for  any 
purposes  of  friendly  recognition,  or  active  benevolence,  exceptine 
only  one  bed-ridden  old  woman,  who  seemed  rejoiced  to  see  her,  and 
claimed  some  present  services  in  remuneration  of  former  hospitalities. 
Poor  Lucinda  was  glad  of  even  this  recognition  and  would  have  re- 
quited it  by  administering  personally  for  a  few  days  to  the  wants  of 
ber  helpless  old  friend,  but  a  married  daughter,  with  whom  the  sick 
woman  lived,  intimated  that  the  old  woman  was  in  her  dotage  and 
needed  no  assistance,  and  that  the  house  was  already  too  full  of  in- 
mates to  admit  of  another. 

Finding  herself  thus  a  stranger  and  neglected  where  she  had  ex- 
pected sympathy  and  admiration,  the  Widow  Lusher  concluded  she 
would  indignately  abandon  a  town  which  was  given  up  to  selfishness, 
and  fix  her  residence  in  the  more  simple  but  good-hearted  city  of 
Schenectady,  among  her  earliest  friends  and  the  friends  of  her  fiither, 
over  whose  memory  she  now  wept  bitterly,  for  the  first  time  since 
bis  death.  In  the  melioration  of  her  feelings  by  this  outbreak  of  grief» 
she  felt  some  reproach  at  ever  having  been  tempted  to  prefer  Albany 
to  Schenectady,  the  tinsel  of  politeness  for  the  solid  gold  of  unsophis- 
ticated kindness,  and  she  mentally  resolved  that  no  returning  pros- 
perity and  no  change  of  time  should  ever  again  make  her  forgetful 
of  their  friendship. 

To  Schenectady  she.  accordingly  returned,  yearning  with  good  feel- 
ings toward  its  whole  population,  but  the  change  Siere  was  worse 
than  at  Albany,  for  the  Albanians  were  simply  indifferent  and  forget- 
fulf  but  at  Schenectady  the  people  remembered  too  much  and  were 
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revengeful.  They  could  not  forgive  the  levity  with  which  they  had 
been  abandoned  io  the  hour  of  her  prosperity,  and  they  were  more 
exasperated  than  soothed  that  she  should  presume  to  make  them  the 
mere  conveniences  of  her  adversity.  They  felt  that  they  had  been 
injured,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  be  appeased.  This  last  blow  was 
a  little  too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  the  now  forlorn  widow.  She 
wandered  into  a  smtill  tavern,  the  only  one  which  the  city  then  con- 
tained, and  sinking  into  a  chair,  gave  full  scope  to  her  feelinga  in  co- 
pious tears,  as  the  full  extent  of  her  destitution  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared clear  and  naked  to  her  perception. 

The  landlady  was  softened  at  this  mute,  but  well -understood  lan- 
guage of  sorrow,  and  endeavored  to  allay  with  kind  words  the  wounds 
of  offended  pride  and  disappointed  hopes,  but  the  wounds  were  too 
deep  to  be  healed  and  too  recent  to  be  assuaged.  Still  the  sufferer 
possessed  the  vigor  of  youth  and  the  independence  which  flows  from  a 
nardy  education  in  the  wilds  of  a  semi-civilization.  Her  spirits  there- 
fore soon  rose  above  the  depression  with  which  misfortune  was  bear- 
ing them  down,  and  she  resolved  to  despise  those  who  contemned 
her  and  to  seek  in  the  solitude  of  her  pristine  home  a  refuge  from 
the  selfishness  of  artificial  communities.  She  accordingly,  after  pay- 
ing the  small  tavern  bill,  and  proudly  rejecting  an  offered  abatement, 
that  was  made  on  the  supposition  of  her  apparent  poverty,  placed 
herself  on  a  loaded  scow,  that  was  proceedincr  up  the  Mohawk,  and 
returned  to  Old  Fort  Schuyler  and  the  log-cabin  of  her  childhood, 
determined  to  put  in  immediate  practice  the  prescription  of  her  father, 
and  by  trying  to  like  where  she  lived,  to  eventually  live  where  s}ie 
liked. 

The  Indians  soon  heard  of  her  return,  and  those  simple  people,  on 
whom  the  circumstance  of  more  or  less  money  produces  no  effect, 
came  down  to  see  her,  bringing  with  them  their  furs,  not  doubting 
but  she  would  purchase  them,  as  her  father  had  in  times  past.  This 
was  anew  idea  to  her,  but  in  the  solitude  of  her  position,  she  thought 
traffic  would  constitute  an  amusement,  and  she  accordingly  gradu- 
ally became  a  purchaser  of  furs  with  the  copper  coins  that  she  had 
brought  home  with  her,  and  gradually  became  a  dealer  in  tobacco 
like  her  father,  and  in  the  various  articles  desired  by  Indians ;  and 
also  gradually,  by  the  profit  of  her  dealings,  began  to  refil  boxes 
number  one,  two,  three,  like  those  that  her  youthful  imprudence  had 
exhausted. 

With  the  fame  of  her  returning  prosperity,  the  enmity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Schenectady  gradually  subsided,  and  even  the  memory  of  the 
Albanians  gradually  brightened.  When  she  occasionally  resorted  to 
those  cities  to  replenish  her  merchandise  and  dispose  of  her  furs, 
numerous  were  the  friendly  recognitions  with  which  she  was  greeted, 
and  numerous  were  the  attempts  to  revive  former  intimacies;  and 
even  numerous  were  the  offers  that  were  made  to  induce  the  widow 
to  relinquish  her  residence  at  Old  Fort  Schuyler  and  to  become  the 
helpmate  of  some  friendly  old  widowed  skipper  of  Albany  or  team- 
ster of  Schenectady,  who  in  days  long  vanished,  had  been  a  beau  of 
the  blooming  Lucinda.     But  she  had  seen  enough  of  the  work!  to 
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estimate  unfavorably  these  late  propositions,  and  as  often  as  they 
were  made  to  her,  she  kindly  but  firmly  declared,  that  she  had  paid 
too  much  to  live  where  she  liked,  to  change  the  place  now  she  had 
found  it.  She  never  did  change  it,  but  lived  at  Old  Fort  Schuyler  all 
her  days,  the  most  contented  and  cheerful  old  woman  in  the  whole 
place;  for  it  eventually  became  quite  a  village,  and  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  kind  neighbors  to  whom  she  would  relate  with  untiring 
interest,  the  foregoing  events  of  her  early  life ;  as  the  sympathizing 
listeners  would  call  to  share  her  cheerful  evening  fire  and  comfortable 
tea-table.  She  would  never  forsake  even  the  old  log-house,  though 
■he  was  often  importuned  to  build  another,  and  her  resources  were 
known  to  be  abundant ;  but  the  house  suited  her  and  she  suited  the 
house.  They  had  both  become  old,  but  were  still  hale  and  strong. 
She  always  welcomed  with  food  and  lodging  the  Indians  who  visited 
the  village,  though  the  trade  of  purchasmg  their  furs  and  supplying 
them  with  tobacco  had  fallen  into  younger  hands,  to  whom  she  had 

auietly  resigned  it  as  soon  as  opposition  showed  itself  urgent  to  obtain 
le  busmess.  The  Indians  came  from  Oneida  in  crowds,  old  and 
Young,  male  and  female,  to  attend  her  funeral  when,  after  but  an  hour's 
illness,  she  had  sunk  in  old  age,  (nobody  knew  exactly  how  old,)  to 
her  last  repose ;  and  she  was  buried  aside  her  father,  in  a  spot  where 
now,  alas  !  runs  a  street  (Wiley-street,)  which  was  the  origmal  burial 
place  of  the  early  settlers.  Her  property  was  eventually  claimed  by 
a  collateral  relation,  living  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  accidentally 
heard  of  her  after  her  death  and  apparently  had  possessed  no  know- 
ledge of  her  previously.  She  had,  however,  in  the  latter  period  of  her 
life,  wisely  expended  the  larger  part  of  her  estate  in  active  benevo- 
lence to  her  Indians  friends  and  white  neighbors,  and  in  their  me- 
mory her  good  deeds  and  irreproachable  name  were  long  cherished ; 
and  they  are  now,  together  with  the  precept  by  which  she  discovered 
the  art  of  living  where  she  liked,  recordedTfor  the  benefit  of  posterity 
in  all  future  times. 


THE      ROSE. 
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Sweet  Rcmk  !  all  channing  as  thou  art, 

Gk)  to  the  boaom  of  the  fair 
But  faithleM  nymph  who  holds  my  heart, 

And  shed  thy  sweeteit  odors  there. 

There,  happy  in  her  smiles,  be  thou 

Of  all  I  feel  interpreter; 
And  in  soft  whispers  tell  her  how 

I  live,  I  love,  I  burn  for  her ! 

And  when  thy  head  shall  lanjifuidly 
Upon  her  snowy  breast  decline ; 

Say  to  her  then,  sweet  Rose !  that  I, 
Dying,  shall  woo  a  daath  lika  thiae ! 
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stanzas:     a     fancy. 


Now  in  this  purple  twilight 

I  'U  aet  my  fancy  free, 
Will  put  away  all  icience. 

And  doubt  astronomy ; 
Will  ijraze  into  the  heavens 

With  myriad  atars  that  gleam, 
And  think  — not  what  they  may  bo, 

But  only  what  they  seem. 


The  eky  ie  a  fenceleis  meadow, 

Not  very  far  away, 
Which  still  moves  near  and  nearer 

With  the  departing  day. 
Till  we  see  it  filled  with  flowers, 

Not  ranged  in  rank  and  row. 
But  strewn  in  rich  confusion, 

As  flowers  were  made  to  grow. 


JovB  is  a  broad  magnolia, 

With  petals  long  and  white. 
And  Maes  a  fiery  dahlia, 

That  flashes  through  the  night ; 
The  Serpent  is  a  creeper 

That  half  visibly  doth  run, 
And  the  Moon,  a  great  sun-flower. 

Looks  ever  at  the  sun. 


The  Pleiads  are  a  cluster 

Of  pale  anemones, 
And  CoEONA  a  cbaplet 

Of  brilliant ^urt  de  Um; 
A  chime  of  blue-bells,  Ltra, 

In  simple  order  twined. 
Whose  most  melodious  music 

Is  whispered  on  the  wind. 


The  Dragon  is  a  trailer. 
Adorned  with  floweri  fair, 

And  forms  a  twilight  arbor 
0*er  Cassiopkia's  chair : 
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Look  every  where,  we  i^  thein» 

Of  every  form  and  hue, 
And  ■ome,  eo  meek  and  modeat, 

Are  hid  beneath  the  blue. 


Hie  Milky-Way,  a  river. 

Glides  on  'mid  rock  and  eave, 
With  creeeee  on  the  margin 

And  lilies  on  the  wave ; 
And  cardinals  most  lordly 

Along  its  conrM  are  met, 
And  the  meads  are  Mue  with  gentian. 

And  the  drooping  violet 


There  is  no  earthly  flower 

But  hath  a  sister  there, 
Not  of  a  richer  perfnme. 

Not  of  a  hue  more  fair ; 
But 't  is  as  if  those  gardens 

Had  dropped  their  seeds  helow. 
And  like  object  and  reflection, 

They  both  together  grow. 


A  meteor ! — how  brightly 

It  flashes  through  the  sky ! 
Some  flower  has  lost  a  petal, 

That  on  the  wind  doth  fly ; 
Now  onward  Ttke  an  arrow, 

Now  falling  through  the  air: 
Another!  still  another ! 

The  wind  breathes  freshly  there. 


And  all  the  broad  expansion 

Seems  waving  to  and  fto. 
Like  tall  grass  in  the  meadow 

Or  the  barley-flelds  below ; 
I  see  the  star-flowers  twinkle 

As  leaves  before  them  play, 
And  hear  the  golden  ripples 

Break  on  th^  Milky- Way. 


The  air  seems  full  of  flower-dust, 

Floating,  dropping  all  around, 
Which  lodges  on  the  tree-leaves 

And  covers  all  the  ground ; 
And  the  sky  seems  falling,  falling. 

As  if  on  earth  to  rest. 
Till  a  feeling  of  oppression 

Grows  heavy  in  my  breast. 
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FiTE  months, five  mortal  months, 
have  we  been.wrapped  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus ;  and  if  there  be  law 
in  the  land,  we  will  have  it !  No 
man  shall  drug  us  with  such  opi- 
ates, and  go  un  whipped  of  justice. 
One  pleasant  afternoon  in  June, 
our  devil  Sam  having  returned 
from  the  post- office,  with  a  hyste- 
rical grin  thrust  into  our  hand  a 
paper,  upon  the  wrapper  of  which 
was  marked  'P.  X. ;'  and  after 
kicking  Sam  out,  as  usual,  we 
opened  and  read :  '  The  Bunkum 
Flag-Staff:  We  confess  to  a 
slight  irritation  at  first,  but  soon 
laughed  at  his  gross  ignorance  and 
envy  of  our  transcendent  genius 
and  sparkling  wit.  He  an  editor 
to  cater  to  a  thirsting  community ! 
he  draw  refreshing  drafls  from  the 
well  of  pure  old  E  ngl  ish  undefiled ! 
Why,  you  might  souse  him  in  all 
over,  and  it  would  not  improve 
him  one  whit ;  only  it  would  foul 
the  waters  if  he  meddle  with  them. 
Well,  we  read  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  one  re- 
deeming point,  until  at  length  the 
sleepy  innuence  of  his  pen  over- 
came us,  and  it  fell  out  that  we 
fell  out  of  our  easy-chair,  falling 
both  asleep  and  on  the  floor.  How 
much  longer  wo  might  have  re- 
mained in  a  trance,  we  know  not, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  application 
to  our  nostrils  of  the  following 
pungent  letter  from  our  venerated 


friend,  patron  and  correspondent. 
Major  Bunkum,  once  more  re- 
stored us  to  vitality.  In  an  instant 
we  ordered  the  pestilential  cause 
of  our  dire  misfortune  to  be  cast 
into  the  flames;  but,  alas!  not 
sufficient  latent  caloric  existed  in 
it  to  allow  of  combustion.  We 
tore  it  into  bits,  and  cast  it  to  the 
fresh  morning  breeze;  but,  too 
heavy  to  be  ejected  by  it,  it  omi- 
nously fell  to  the  ground.  We 
then  had  the  scraps  carefully 
swept  up  and  thrown  into  a  glue- 
pan  ;  when,  wonderful  to  relate, 
here  they  proved  too  light,  and 
although  thoroughly  saturated,  re- 
fused to  sink.  There  let  us  leave 
them,  while  we  present  to  our 
readers  Major  Bunkum's  very  re- 
markable letter : 

*  HooKf  E  !  Old  hcMS,  what  *8  broke? 
Why  do^t  you  opou  and  givo  tongoo? 
Er  ye  shut  up  fer  good,  or  er  ye  ondly 
playin  possum  7  When  yer  paper  didnt 
make  a  show  for  two  months,  I  was  pow- 
erful! riley,  and  would  hev  writ  to  stop  it ; 
ondly,  by  Ned  !  twant  no  sorter  use,  fer 
you  'd  got  clar  ahead  on  that  trail,  and 
stopped  it  fer  me.  Ide  no  idere  what  the 
diffikclty  was  tell  I  sot  ise  on  that  alfired 
smart  chunk  of  a  paper,  *  The  Bankoin 
Flagg-Staff.'  *FIaggI»  I  rayther  reckon 
the  feller  will  hev  to  flagg  afore  long ;  and 
there  wamt  no  sorter  use  puttin  the  *  Staff* 
on,  for  any  one  can  see  hese  a  stick,  with- 
out any '  item.*  And  thar  you  er,  a-settin 
and  a-settin,  and  not  hatchin  nolhin. 

<  Dem  it,  old  feller,  jest  let  me  ax  one 
thing:  t^ttr  his  breakin  into  yer  ofict, 
•telin  yer  tpelUnr  and  carryin  9ff  yer  eim, 
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/  jeH  want  to  knom,  fer  infermatum,  ef 
jfer  a f  wine  to  9tand  it  90  dociou§  ?  Dog 
on  my  cat,  ef  I  believe  it ! 

*  He  »em  Bunkmnville  *e  *  an  outaquirt  of 
Bunkum/  does  he  ?  I  allow  thar  *•  one 
■quirt  out  of  Bnnkum  when  he  '■  on  hie 
traTels,  and  I  'I  risk  my  pile  that  hia 
mammy  aint  aprised  of  hia  absquatilation. 
Why,  that  consanied  Bunkum's  nothin 
but  a  long-shore  pile  of  huts  in  the  state  of 
Long- Island,  whar  they  dont  raise  auy 
thin,  rausc  thar  aint  no  pcrducshuns,  and  so 
they  live  most  ways  on  clams ;  and  that  *8 
why  this  chap's  so  clamorous. 

*  And  so  thar  *s  98  priucipals  to  work 
at  that  alfired  paper,  is  thar  ?  Well,  that 
accounts  for  tho  idecs  bein  so  mixed  up,  I 
allow.  What  dors  that  fuller  know  about 
Buukumville,  I  'd  jest  like  to  know  7  It 's 
no  more  to  do  with  Bunkum  than  a  ralo 
Simon  I'oor  rabbit  has  to  do  with  a  Welch 
ooe.  '  An  outsquirt  of  Bunkum  i*  That 
sticks  in  my  crop  !  Jest 's  if  thar  wa'  nH 
two  Bunkums ;  ondly  one  on  em 's  got  a 
'  ville*  for  a  tail,  cause  hit  *s  gentceler. 

*  Do  ye  want  to  know  how  his  owda- 
OAOUB  losr  settlement  got  its  name?  Ye 
see,  the  yankeea  say  a  thing  *s  *  bunkum' 
when  it 's  good  enuffas  it  is  ;  the  Canada 
Frencheri  say  *  Bunq  cum  sa ;'  and  that 's 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Now  that  dem 
Bunkum  haint  moved  nor  shifted  nor 
changed  for  nigh  onto  a  hundred  year ; 
the  pocpIo*s  most  on  em  Uvin  now  that 
was  then ;  they  'ro  too  dog-on  lazy  to 
draw  their  last  bretli.  Evry  thing  tliat 
thar  grand-dads  did  thoy  think  's  about 
the  right  thing;  and  they  'ro  so  sot  up  in 
thar  own  noshuns  and  cousatcs,  that  tho 
naybon  all  calls  cm  *  Bunkumites.' 

'  Now  our  North-Carolina  Bunkum  's 
another  sort  er  place.  We  onat  sent  a 
chap  to  Washington,  whar  he  giv  tongue 
so  long  that  all  the  oilit  r  fellers  fell  asleep 
and  got  to  snorin ;  and  when  the  Sargint 
trido  to  make  him  shot  up,  he  swor  he 
wuddint,  cause  ho  scd  he  was  a-talkin  to 
Buokum.  Well,  the  story  got  riz  on  us, 
and  that's  the  way  wo  cum  so  poplar. 

*  Now,  Petbr,  look  heah :  don*t  ye  think 
that  Flagg-Staff  man  must  hev  gone  to 
•kool  in  a  house  built  of  crooked  logs,  his 
■pellin  's  so  powerfull  twistificd  7  Ime  sum 
pumpkins  in  that  lino ;  but  he 's  a  huckle- 
berry above  my  poraimmon,  and  right 
smart  lanyope  too,  as  them  creolo  darkies 
say.  His  infermation  is  jest  about  okil  to 
the  Hosien'  Ive  beam  tell  on,  what  war 
a  standin  on  the  shores  of  the  Big  Drink, 
when  long  bulged  the  old  *  Meteor,'  a 
reglar  screamer,  I  tell  ye.    *  Hallo,  Jim !' 


sex  he,  *  what  beat 's  that  7*  <  Why,  eaa't 
ye  read,  ye  dem  fool  V  eez  Jim.  *  Read  t 
yes;  but  what  's  the  meanin'  en  it 7* 
*  Why,  ye  see,'  sex  Jim,  *  shese  a  powezw 
full  big  boat,  and  kin  tote  a  gush  of  perk ; 
mor'n  any  other  on  the  Drink ;  and  that  *i 
why  they  call  her  Meat-ier;  ondly  them 
demd  panetera  up  to  Sante  Loos  bant  had 
no  arly  advantagis  of  eddicatioo,  and  spell 
like  thunder !' 

<  Well,  I  allow  our  friend  must  hev  got 
his  skoolin  along  with  that  Hosier;  and 
nither  of  em  took  much  of  a  spell  at  it 

*  Ive  got  jest  one  partin  yip  to  give  to 
him,  and  here  it  is :  Ldok  out,  wiranngtr^ 
and  keep  your  eye  skinned!  Clar  the 
kitchin ;  gentlemen  't  a-comin.  Ye  'r 
a-barkhi  up  the  wrong  tree ;  and  ef  ye 
come  a-cavortin  round  our  Peter,  and 
a-snekin  on  his  trail,  this  child 's  a'ter  you 
with  a  sharp  stick  !  u<uon  du^ikoic.' 


ENOWLBDaB  FOB  TKB  FBOPLB. 


NOKuicn  ruQB*. 


TZa    Vr.OIiTABT-R    KIKODOM. 

We  learn  from  Gaosi's  DictMnary 
that  although  all  vegetables  may  be  con- 
sidered as  plants,  yet  there  are  some  plants 
which  are  not  vegetables. 

The  term  vegetables  (vulgarly  pro- 
nounced wegetables)  is  perhaps  derived 
from  the  peculiarly  pointed  form  of  most 
of  this  descriptiou  of  esculents,  and  hence 
called  wedge-eatables.  There  are  some 
however  of  dilTerent  form,  as  the  potato, 
onion,  etc.,  and  these  are  said  to  be  flat- 
ulent. 

Annual  flowering  plants  resemble  whales, 
as  they  come  up  to  blow. 

Flowers  are  very  warlike  in  their  dispor 
sitions,  and  well  provided  with  pistils. 

As  with  the  human  family,  the  lower 
portion  of  all  plants  are  radicles. 

Trees  are  migratory  in  their  habits,  for 
wherever  they  may  winter,  they  are  sure 
to  leave  in  the  spring ;  most  of  them  are 
extremely  polite  and  full  of  boughs. 

The  external  coating  of  many  trees  is 
the  most  valuable  part  Cork  trees  and 
boot-trees  for  instance. 

Grain  and  seeds  are  not  considered  dan- 
gerous except  when  about  to  shoot 

Some  trees  are  like  watch-dogs  princi- 
pally valuable  on  account  of  their  bark. 

A  small  quantity  of  bark  will  make  « 
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ropei  but  it  reqniiw  a  laif  e  pile  of  wood 
to  make  a  cord. 

Although  there  are  no  TegetaUe  dan- 
diee,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  Bpnice 
treee. 

Moit  treee  are  reepectaUe.  A  nomber 
however,  of  lo-ciiHee  are'fomid  among 
them. 

It  ii  conndered  to  be  proper  to  ax  trees 
before  you  fell  them. 

All  frait  treee  have  military  propeneitiee. 
When  young  they  are  well-trained ;  they 
produoe  many  kernels,  and  their  shoots  are 
very  straight 

Grain  is  treated  like  infants.  When  the 
head  becomes  heavy  they  are  cradled; 
and  generally  well  threshed  to  render  it 
fit  for  use. 

Tares  are  found  among  the  small  grains 
only,  which  b  the  reason  that  they  alone 
require  sewing. 

Too  great  indulgence  in  fruit  is  dange- 
rous ;  a  free  use  of  melons  for  instance, 
often  produces  a  melancholic  turn. 

Old  maids  are  fond  of  pears,  but  cannot 
bear  dates.  Loven  like  tulips  and  the 
cypress.  Sailors,  are  attached  to  bays,  and 
oystermen  to  beaches.  Ordinary  looking 
individuals  and  carpenters,  to  plane-trees. 
Reserved  and  distant  persons,  to  the  fir. 
Love -sick  maidens,  the  pine.  Crockery 
dealers,  the  China-tree.  Mock-auction- 
een,  the  gum.  Masons,  the  lime.  Chat- 
ham-square merchants,  junipers.  Politi- 
cians and  young  parMns,  the  poplar. 
Misers,  the  plum,  blacksmiths,  the  iron- 
tree.  Shoemakers,  the  boot-tree.  Manu- 
facturers, the  cotton-tree. 


MISOELLAlfT. 

PROVERBIAL    PHIL080PHT. 

Inns  and  raasH  acquaintances  aee 
OANocaous.  No  doubt  of  it  in  the  world ; 
and  inns  are  the  very  places  of  all  the 
world  to  meetyresA  acquaintances. 

An  oak  is  not  fellbd  with  one  blow. 
That  depends  altogether  upon  how  hard 
the  blow  is.  A  September  gale  is  very 
apt  to  make  a  general  average  among  the 
kings  of  the  forest 

AtTECTATION  is  at  best  a  DEPOaMITT, 

especially  if  there  is  a  buttle  about  it 

A   HASTY   MAN   NEVER   WANTS  WO.      We 

think  rather  differently ;  a  hasty  horse  cer- 
tainly does  very  often. 

A  SMALL  SPARK  KINDLES  A  GREAT  PIRB. 

Tom  Thumb  is  about  the  smaUeet  spark 


we  wot  of,  bat  we  have  never  heard  that 
he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  freal  Sn» 

It  is  hard  poa  ah  bmptt  bag  to  wtmmb 
UPRIGHT.  Empty  PUknr  eaceeed  better* 
it  appears,  eqiecially  when  bobteied  op 
with  government  patronage. 

Business  is  thb  salt  or  ufb,  whieh 
accounts  for  basinees  benig  eo  eKoeaively 
dry.  

EOBRIBLB  ATBOCITT. 

A  LEGAL  friend  of  ours,  whoae  Bonmo- 
lent  propensities  are  rather  fiilly  developed, 
having  taken  his  aconstomed  doaunieal 
nap  in  church,  received  on  the  ensuing 
day  the  following  bill: 

Nm-ToHk,  99dt  a^t.,  IBItL 
TmoTHxut  Snooks,  Esq. } 
Attorney  at  Law,       ) 

TO  Rer.  Mr.  Spaxooms,  Dr. 
For  Lodging : 

Two  napa,  at  fifty  cent!  eoeh^ $L  M 

Six  anorea,  at  twelve  and  a  half  eeata,.     71 
Two  extra  do^  at  twenty-fire  cents, ...     M 

One  double  extra  do.,  at  fifty  eenta, 81 

Damages : 

Awakening  four  Old  ladies  and  alzteea 

children  by  the  laat  operatioo.  at 

twenty -fire  cents,  chiklrea  half  piiecL  3  II 

Kicking  in  aleep,  and  bnmpteg  heed 

aeTen  times,  eMh  diatarbaaee  twenty- 

flTecenta, 1  S 

Speaking  aloud  In  Us  sleep,  and  aa^ng 
'Yon  can't  come  itl'  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  8.  was  soUcithig  a  eontribntioB,..     91 
Injury  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Sraiooiira'  nek- 

ln«, 113 

Immediate  payment  is  requested.  — 

.  $9  13 

N.  B.  Any  delay  will  result  in  the  lasne  of  a 
habeas  corpus  to  the  sexton. 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  THEATRICAL  LSXXCOK. 

Sudden  illness:  unpremeditated  m- 
toxication. 

iNDisroeiTioN :  a  flare  np  with  the 
managers. 

PaiMA  Donna:  a  fifth  rate  squaller  from 
a  third  rate  Italian  theatre,  imported  «• 
pressly  to  gull  the  natives. 


The  last  emanatioii.^ — *  Tee,'  said  Mis* 
P.,  sighing,  'great  expectoratioiis  wss 
ra^ed  about  him,  and  he  was  a  man  of  nn- 
commoD  debility,  but  he  studied  toe  hard, 
and  so  the  doctors  said  he  brought  on  in- 
formation in  his  brains,  and  departed  this 
pulmonary  existence.' 


Captains  op  vessels,  when  they  ars 
crowding  sail,  treat  their  ships  as  nnms 
do  refractory  infuitSy  dap  on  a  spaiikir. 
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MoflK  IN  LcoiA.^— We  pereahre  the  Sike- 
•eye  in  India  hare  had  to  moeey ;  and  to 
it  appean  that  they  hare  not  real-liied 
their  expectations. 


THE    IIODBRN  ICABnOBB. 

'T  WAS  erening ,  and  the  clondleH  iky 
Foretold  no  threat'ning  tempett  nigh ; 

And  prondW  in  the  upper  air, 
Peerleaa  and  bright,  the  queen  of  night 
Poured  down  her  flood  of  filrery  light. 

Making  all  fair  tbingi  teem  more  fair. 

A  boat  awaits  my  guiding  hand. 
Fast  moored  upon  the  glistening  strandi 
And  in  I  leaped,  gare  loose  her  wings, 
As  o'er  the  tide  she  lightly  springs, 
Aroond  her  prow  the  ereaming  wave 
A  pale  and  fitful  lustre  gare, 
Like  diamonds  sparkling  on  the  see, 
The  gems  of  Nirnmic's  treasury, 
Bright  dr<ms  of  liquid  light  float  by. 
As  nster,  faster  on  we  fly. 

The  moon  at  length  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Pillowed  on  Ocean's  hesring breast; 
Dark  clouds  are  shrouding  all  the  sky; 
Fierce  forked  flashes  fitftUIy  fly. 
Tlie  stars  affrighied  hide  from  sicht; 
Egyptian  darkness  wraps  the  ni^t 
The  gleaming  of  the  crv«ted  sea, 
Ttie  flash  of  heaven's  artillery. 
The  only  lights  to  cheer  and  sare 
The  wanderer  on  the  midniffhtwuTe. 
Tet  OTer  onward,  onward  snil. 
Impelled  by  a  mysterious  will. 

A  hand  I— a  hand!  I  see  it  now, 

A  skinny  hand  upon  the  prow ; 

A  skinny  hand  and  a  demon's  eye ; 

A  wailing  blast  sweeps  wildly  by ; 

Seems  bnrthened  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 

And  rising  from  the  groaning  see, 

A  laugh  of  hollow  mockery, 

As  of  a  fiend  in  dev'lish  glee, 

A  gush  of  wsTcs  around  me  sweep ; 

And  struggling  in  the  raging  deep, 

No  time  for  prayers,  no  time  for  fears. 

Strange  Toicos  rinsing  in  my  ears. 

Unearthly  visions  flitnng  near, 

A  horrid  clang and  I  awoke; 

Awoke  to  find  it  fantasy. 

The  breaklast  bell  my  slumber  broke. 
So  close  my  dream  I  can't,  I  see. 

An  oyster  supper  late  at  night 
Mlgbtmare  provolwd,  and  direful  dreaming. 

Rain  through  a  window  open  quite 
Set  my  fantastic  bnin  a  scheming. 


rOBBIOV  OORRBBPONDBIIOB. 
Tm  Am,  ttmdm,  Annm  Vominick,  1849. 

Mvrea  Hbadkater  :  I  want  tn  git  a 
■tvaahon  in  aom  extinguished  abominable 
or  inagiseen  as  priDcipu  contribeter  in  the 
potterry  line.  I  woald  like  a  review,  but 
■m  feard  I  'ra  not  quite  up  to  milintary 
taetics. 

Good  jon  has  denounced  my  tdens  in 
pottoiry  as  bein  suthin  nppuds  oi  ooqiidibBL 

TOL.ZXZIT.  27 


I  spose  yon  nose  I  'm  the  sun  and  hair 
of  the  celebrated  Miss  Partington.  Sum 
fokes  ses  she 's  got  false  hair,  but  it's  ondlv 
a  militia  slander,  jest 's  f  a  marm  wud  n*t 
know  her  own  sun.  £f  Ihay  'd  sed  it  aboat 
my  Pa  I  wondent  have  thought  it  haff  so 
strange. 

I  send  yon  hear  with  a  pepennint  of 
my  stile,  which  ef  yon  kin  git  over,  and 
will  publish  in  the  *  Kronikle,'  He  think 
ray  fbrtin  's  maid  that  minit.  I  wrote  these 
tn  Miss  Sally  —  when  we  was  agreable: 

Tots  got  rale  lasses  llpe,  dere  Msi, 
Pweeter  ner  sweet  pertater; 

And  wen  a  feller  gits  a  kiss 
It  beats  awl  humaa  naterl 

But  arter  we'd  had  a  sorter  bobery 
hiked  up  betwixt  us,  and  she  tride  tn  turn 
up  her  nose  at  me,  ondly  she  cuddint,  fer 
nater  had  turned  it  up  so  high  a'ready, 
that  when  she  tride  the  spearmint  she  lost 
her  ballance  and  fell  over  westerd,  then  I 
wrote  the  follerin  histerieal  lines — 

TO    8A88T    BALLT. 

Oh  Sal  I  we  lee  is  rery  sharps 
But  sharper  ure  elbcMe  is; 

Sbarperer  yet  van  temper,  8a&, 
Andsharperest  ure  nose  is  I 

Ures,  respectably, 

Zaxakiam  FAaTiirsToir. 


POBTBT. 

TS  riBAIAUHTB  SALLAWDS.  CZ.SPT  IS 

80WDT0URS     A}SD    YS    B08TE. 


Supposed  to  bars  been   written  by  Sir  Joair 

MA.UlfOBTIZ.X.X. 


Fttts    Tt    FiBST.— Showynce  howc    ye 
Sowdyoure  gotte  hime  mete  witnooten  Ue. 

A  Londe  theyre  ben  owere  ye  see, 

MeBaecWpea  Alleymayne; 
An  hostel  theyre  an  hoste  d>  d  keepe, 

And  althro*  Laste  o  gayne. 

Ne  manne  he  been  opene  herte, 
Ye  peas  dyd  grype  ryghte  dear  i 

Ne  mendicaunta,  ne  stanrynge  dame, 
Ben  derk  himme  opene  door. 


Acunnynge  sowdyoure  manne  theyr 

Fro  merrie  Kngelande, 
Hts  purs  ben  bane,  for  truTsille  fiure 

Ne  small  purs  nighte  withstande. 

Ryghte  lustylie  then  called  he 
For  mete  and  fyssche  and  wyne ; 

And  when  oiT  mete  ynoughe  ben  ete, 
Ne  fee  ye  hosis  asygfate  fjnda. 
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Nowe  ptyoto  BM  meyn  lio«to  mjsb  ho 
TmnepeM  o  fylrer  bryghte ; 

Or  else  mile  deepe  yn  dnngon  keep 
Te  clappe  yon  thjerynge  wjghfee. 

Vawe  utMje  roar  hande  on  fiytiio  otmMBM 

One  mr  ben  peiee  Awaye; 
Thro  tbyi  •une  Remn,  reiamynf e  heme^ 

Comme  T  to  peye  yonr  fee. 

Nowe  here  '■  for  thee  a  gondon  ItM, 

Ala  yoa  wll  AiQe  fonne  fynde, 
Then  raraed  hinune  fboto  and  cloafeed  boote 
Andiycket  himme  behynde. 

8«onte  Marie,  here  thy  eerrantf  •  prere, 

lean  ao  me  laaTe ; 
Rerengyd  to  be  fonle  carle  on  thee, 

Or  fiile  deahottoored  grare. 


PTTTE    TE    8ECONDE. 
Sbowjxxge  how  ye  Sowdyoure  paydeyehoata. 


On  yeer  ben  paaaen  quycke  awaye, 

And  at  ye  hostel  doore ; 
Ye  Sowdyottre  manno,  agayne  dide  itond, 

And  Inatylie  dyd  roare. 

Comme  outen  here,  o  rarleye  hotte, 

Comme  ontcn  onto  mee ; 
I  comme  fino  farre  and  dyitaant  warra 

To  paye  ye  owynge  fee. 

Ye  hoate  dyd  qnakft,  ye  hofte  dyd  ihake, 
To  heare  ye  dowdyotxre  royce ; 

Bnt  when  ye  dette,  he  thougbte  to  gette 
His  herte  dyd  muche  rejoyce, 

0  pardone  me,  yon  Sowdyonre  manne, 
1  tooke  ye  for  a  knayre, 

Bnt  now  ye  comme  to  paye  your  dette, 
Pardone  I  homblye  craue. 

Nave,  naye.  myno  hoste,  I  trowe  I  be 
A  right  goode  trtithfallc  manne ; 

But  menne  theyr  ben.  who  thynke  no  tinne 
To  chcyte  you  when  they  canne. 

Brynge  mee  a  pottel  of  goode  wyne, 
Bringe  mee  a  goode  fatte  henne, 

And  I  Tfil  drynke  and  I  wilete, 
And  I  wU  paye  yon  then. 

Oaten  he  broughte  ye  pottel  wyne, 

Oaten  ye  goode  fatte  henne ; 
Ye  Sowdyonre  dranke,  ye  dowUyuore  eta, 

Ye  Sowdyonre  aeyen  then : 

Agone  on  yeere.  I  dyd  comme  here, 

Anhunger-ed  fitUe  sore. 
To  ftlle  my  cranynge  bellye  then 

I  ben  make  derke  your  doore. 

Ne  lylrere  bryghte  hed  I  to  paye, 
Ne  sylvere  bryghte,  ne  gofde, 

1  seyen  trene  to  paye  to  yon. 

When  on  yeere  bye  hadde  rollde. 

O  pardone  bmo  I  bolde  Sowdyonre  manne, 

O  pardone  me  I  Ipraye, 
And  gyre  to  me  ye  twenty*  pena, 

That  Um  thy  detto  thya  daye. 


I  tolde  to  tiMt,  O  Borleye  hoate, 

Aadl  aril  mtte  yt  trawe; 
Reveagyd  I  wold  ryghtUe  be, 

I  Bwere  yt  nnto  yon. 

Tenne  aylTer  pern  ye  dette  then  ben, 

Yon  kyeket  me  behynde ; 
Ye  rayeed  foote,  ye  oloated  botta, 

Dwelle  alwaye  yn  my  mtnde. 

Yott  kieket  mee  behynde,  myne  hoetv^ 

And  now  I  wH  fliee  thanke, 
For  twentre  pena  my  preaaonte  dette 

To  checka  on  ye  t        *^    *"" 


AirBWBfiS  TO  OOBRBIPOirDBirTS. 

•X.  Y.  Z.* enfiOntwkat §§m poOt mr* tufpmti t» 
hetktmoetpmrtimltor    A-dri-^ttic  —  waiyiet. 

*  GnowXiSA'  aMk»  ifmdtmrwl  sowidt  mtptteuH^r  M 

tktQrnmtnu  MPwAhorigiMMf  JTatataO. 
jVoctemeJ  eoto  ars  naloriMw/or  ^vCMna  flMla- 
iia. 

'  Thx  MUjor' widhct  fo  Jhiow  «%  cAc  sizfA  card  re> 
acMMcf  eaiaitaryooat/  Om*c  leK /br  Of  i(^ 
of  M,  tuOMi  ftapoMM  it  tfs  ao  Aom^jiir  ^eddWL 

*Jutnox' ucurioittiipofi  a  MriowavUML  Wl» 
firmundtrwau  tk*  pmuitkmnt  of  Ua  pUmf  t 
Lot8wif€,toU§wn,  attDtaA-am"      '" 

'BsLLBB  LcTTBaa'a 
ingofekoppiMgle^P 
noiimng  emtmig  repUm, 

*  PAacRMXirr'  daira  to  be  k^vmtJ  wkp  m  aaflr 

of  Oape  Hattem  U  like  a  Umjftr  emmMng  • 
deedf    Jtatiar  tHnk  he  it  looking  9Wi  far  jUm. 

*  St.  Helsna'  mqufra  «Ay  /fapaifon  didmaitm 

guitilffinElbaf  Ptrkap$tkertwatmot€mamik 
tlbo* -room  far  kirn  there. 

AifWA  Mabia.'  '■'Jmu  B^fra  i»  eel  wi,  titf  jirrfe 
'  alarf^  at  a  ck§  mnd  mr  ite 


blf  anold 
South  ' 
ejfT'O. 


an  namtd  qfUr  her—  S&a-Jo^ 


'  AMATon'  a«ib  what  it  proper  food  fbr  fomng 
autrriedpereonaf    Oran  turtle^  we  prenmu. 

'  ScaUTAToa'  would  lihe  to  know  wh^Tankeotovero 
on  8undof  nights  ore  Uhe  the  hofe  that  {oftcr 
eibotU  our  whareea.  We  tuppoee  it  wmet  he  he* 
eauee  thef  ore  fond  of  lapping  tewea. 

■  A  CoNTTANT  RiBADan*  requeate  our  opinion  ^f 
beetiea,    ffethinhthmn  to  be  decided  hmn-huga. 

MaLPOMBNS'  enquiret  whjf  a  cannibed  rejoidnf 
at  halving  dined  upon  hie  wife  would  raemoU 
Mr.  Forreat  the  other  night.  Wt  imagine  he  waa 
Qlad-i-^ite^r. 

*hiOl!onrro%*  wanu  10  know  which  it  themoat  dam* 

geroiia,  a  balloon  or  a  douhle-bamUed  gum^ 
Don't  know.  Thtf  ere btAprawidid  wJApaJr- 
a^-thoott. 

'O.P.Q.^athawh^modtmlediatanaoeaoOpeom' 
aoUdf    BeoaMae theif ore alwufft ao-laeod. 

<  JoBiFH.*  —  Tea,  At,  your  name  ia  rather  unpapm^ 
larwiththefoiraet,andwearaaorrytoaofibat 
but  three  peraone  with  the  aome  kaiuBe  ever  or* 
rived  at  dietinetion ;  Mra.  Potipher'a  Joamh, 
Jo  Smith, and  Joaeph  Andrewa.  AkhoughMie 
eonaidortdhMip^MUa  bo  thobaatmutiUriHta 
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aone,  hntfnm  ki$ptatliarjbndnet9  ofwU»u9- 
ing  dU  90IU  of  rons,  mcA  ob  the  UktHM  of  Je- 
ruHaUm,  tle^  gte^  kt  ncehtd  tJu  aomMqtui  of 

*  AfTOft-PLACB.*  —  Iff  do  not  know  about  yowr  «. 
MTtion  that  Colond  Webb'$  i^fUieMet  it  dtdi- 
ning,  aUkoughyour  remark  i$  Inu  tkat  *  Al- 
though kt  compdUd  the  WoodBtoUaoe,htcouid 
not  make  the  Forrttt  put  ota.* 

O.F.Q,*aokauhtf,ifwe$houldbfmiaakepre$ent 
%t  wuh  a  quarter  inetead  qf  a  aqmer. 


awundicautt 

the  action  would  be' like  a  toaetf 

It  woe  a  eau-l-meant^  of  eouree. 


ADVERTZSB1CENT8. 

LOST.STOLEN  OR  BORROWED.— A  pecu- 
liarly fine  temper,  eorered  with  roee-co- 
kNred  siU,  bnut  ferule,  goremment  steel  tip*d, 
and  crooked  handle,  ft  was  carried  by  the 
proprietor  to  the  last  inaiururatioii,  and  then 
•BdT  there  changed  for  a  •hocking  deep-blue 
•otton  affair,  badly  discolored  with  contract 
lak.  and  a  remarkably  stilT  nprlffht  handle.  It 
eannot  be  indnced  to  shut  up  on  any  account. 

Ai  the  subscriber  has  endearored  in  rain  to 
persuade  a  tailor  to  re-^orer  the  present  in- 
•amboit,  Unding  it  past  endurance  in  its  pre- 
■ent  condition,  he  now  offers  a  liberal  reward 
to  any  person  who  will  restore  his  own. 

Hie  article  now  in  his  possession  is  rery 
rfngulariy  marked,  and  can  easily  be  recog- 
nised. It  has  painted  upon  its  corer  a  pro« 
phetie  riew  of^siinset  at  8alt  Rlrer,  an  ideal 
decapitating  machine  in  full  operation,  and  an 
fanannary  gullet'in. 

qV*  Brother  editors  will  please  copy. 
lJime,ltp.  UNION. 


WANTED,  a  few  actire  Homoecmathic 
whips,  to  drire  the  new  stages  of  dliease 
lately  invented  by 

nU  HOIKBOPATHIC  OBMBBiU.  OOMaUTTCS. 


CRI8TT  A  CO., 
DYERS    AND    SCOURERS. 

BCONOMT    AND    ORATinCATION    COMBUfSO. 
MECHANICS  ALL  ATTEND. 

CRISTT  Sc  CO.  offer  a  reward  of  FIV£ 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  to  prore  they  are 
not  the  original  inventors  of  their  very  pops- 
lar  molluw-dyes. 

Old  .^ngs  turned,  repaired,  dyed  a  lasting 
black,  and  new  words  sewed  on.  Threadbare 
Airs  renovated,  and  made  as  good  as  new.  Old 
Jokes  re-vamped  and  half  sold.  Conundrums 
manufhctureo,  warranted  to  last  forever,  and 
then  to  be  good  enough  to  be  turned  into  puna. 

Colored  white-washing  also  done  here.  Up- 
per, lower  and  middling  stories  carefully 
omahed  over.  Areas  will  receive  particulur 
attention,  and  all  work  done  up  the  brownest 
kind. 

ThankAil  fbr  past  favors,  they  respectfully 
inform  the  public  in  general  that  they  have  re> 
turned  to  their  old  quarters,  and  are  now  pre* 
pved  to  receive  new  ones. 


N' 


I.  O.  O.  F.  MYTHOLOGICAL  LODGE. 

OTICE  is  hereby  ffiven,  that  Father  Mat^ 
THCW,  who  should  have  remained  farther 
and  kept  himself  to  himself,  having  made  his 
corporate  ^>pearance  upon  this  earth,  is  hereby 
dislodged  from  our  order. 

Signed, 

TUB  MAX  THAT  STKOOX  BTLX  T  PI^TTSaaOW, 
TIIX  UAW  IK  TIIC  CZ.ARIT-C0I.CIII1>  OOAT, 
ntB  UAH  TK  THS  WHITB  BAT. 
TBB  MAW  TUAT  SMOlCBa  IM  TUB  C»£STBUIi. 


N^ 


OTICE.— Although  the  editor  of  this  paper 
is  perfectly  willing  to  receive  any  of  the 
staple  productions  of  this  country  in  payment 
from  subscribers,  still,  his  own  dignity,  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  wife,  children  and  bleed- 
ing country,  has  impelled  him  to  take  a  decided 
stand  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  In  fu- 
ture he  will  not  take  sarse  from  any  one. 

PETER  PINDAR,  Jm. 


THB      SEASON      OF      ROSES. 


yB.Al(*LATBS  TUOU  TUB  TmMSlAlK  OV  HAFn.   BT  DH.  BZOKBOV.   OT  Z.OVSOV. 


Up.  boy  f  'tis  the  Season  of  ] 

When  none  but  the  dullard  reposes ; 

Bring  wine,  bring  the  song,  biing  the  sentence, 

And  —  a  fig  for  our  vows  of  repentance  I 


Amid  roses  like  ntghtingalee  nesting* 
While  singing,  and  jocund  ind  Jesdng, 


We  '11  quit  not  the  wine-cu 
For  Eden:  where *b  Eden, 


anunute 
mtinitt 


'Tis  the  Season  of  Roses  I  —come  hither 
Before  niey  grow  leafless  and  wither ; 
With  a  friend  and  thtfcharm-giring  chalice 
Seek  the  bower— seek  the  young  Rote's  Palace. 


With  Hafiz  to  hsppiness  clinging, 
Where  the  bulbul  his  love-tale  is  singing 
To  the  bloisom  that  newly  uBcloees, 
Give  thy  lenie,  give  thy  tonl,  to  dio  RotesI 
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TO      THE      DBBRFIELD      RITKR. 


BT  maram  bxvbt  baoov. 


Glad  rirer,  on  thy  ▼erdant  brim, 
An  invalid  in  heart  and  limb, 
Idle  and  eick,  I  weave  my  hymn. 

Joyous  then  floweit  at  my  feet, 
And  overhanging  groves  repeat 
The  cadence  of  thy  music  sweet 

The  noon-tide  honr  with  burning  ray 
Holds  vale  and  upland  in  its  sway ; 
But  thy  swift  waves  it  cannot  stay. 

Thou  comest  down  through  wood  and  glen, 
As  crystal  and  as  cool  as  when 
Thou  first  didst  hear  the  voice  of  men. 

Beneath  the  rock  and  through  the  lea 
Thou  rushest  on,  all  light  and  free. 
In  thy  far  journey  to  Uie  sea. 

Far  up  among  the  frowning  hills 
And  ancient  crags  thy  fountain  fills. 
And  o'er  the  rocky  barrier  spiUs. 

The  trailing  elm  and  waving  pine 
And  broad-leafed  ivy  intertwine 
To  hide  that  lofty  home  of  thine. 

Nursed  in  the  ledge,  the  wild  fox  creeps 
Alooff  the  verge  of  dizzy  steeps. 
And  free  but  careAil  footing  keeps. 

And  there  the  eagle,  perching  nigh, 
Looks  down  upon  thy  btrth-pface  high. 
When  cloud  and  storm  are  hurrying  by. 

And  when  the  cloud  and  storm  have  sped, 

The  golden  sunlight  overhead 

Streams  through  the  boughs  athwart  thy  bed 

The  timid  partridge  leads  her  young 
To  thy  cool  brink  the  hiUs  among, 
Whose  shadows  vast  around  are  flung. 

The  wild  bird's  carol  in  the  mom 
Wafted  upon  the  breeze  is  borne 
Through  the  green  soUtndes  nndioni. 
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At  ere,  while  buns  the  Uazinif  weet. 
The  Btoek-dcnre  nnoothfl  hii  azure  brMSti 
And  oooe  hii  gentle  mate  to  net 

Ah !  why  tha  eager  in  thy  flow. 
Like  hnman  hearte  that  blindly  go 
Other  and  nntried  aeenes  to  know  7 

Flow  on,  bright  river,  in  thy  pride ! 
Alaa !  too  soon  thy  wavee  will  glide 
To  awell  the  ocean'a  booniUea  tide. 

And  then  thy  grieving  waves  will  bnm 
Toward  home  their  truant  feet  to  tvm— 
The  peaceful  home  that  now  they  qmm. 

Sweet  river !  loet  on  Life*!  broad  main, 
Full  many  a  weary  heart  would  fain 
With  tean  of  blood  ita  home  regain. 
Ckmlmont,  (Mw^)  Jtify,  1M9. 


LITERARY     EMPIRICISM. 


ax    KIT    xs  z.  ▼<». 


*  What  eneker  !■  thii  Mane,  Oat  deeft  onr  eara 
ymSbi  thi«  abondanee  of  0aper£uoiu  breath  f  2no  Joatf .  * 

Thcse  is  a  difference  between  truth  and  error ;  an  axiom  which 
needs  no  argument  to  subetantiate.  There  is  also  a  distinction  sepa- 
ratinff  fact  and  fable,  or  the  heir  from  the  impostor.  We  dig  deep 
and  build  high  for  walls  to  defend  the  prince,  and  lavish  the  treasures 
of  the  realm  to  engirdle  his  brow  with  a  crown  of  erudition  and' 
wisdom  2  yet  beyond  the  ramparts  prowls  the  dark  designer,  with 
bis  cunning  and  his  treachery,  as  the  lever  and  the  fulcrum,  to  topple 
OTer  the  lawful  inheritor,  while  frequent  errors  and  careless  sentmels 
aHow  him  to  creep  in  to  test  his  strength.  As  in  the  medical  pro- 
ftssion  Doctor  Sangrado  still  moves,  in  his  own  weakness  a  tome  of 
akill  and  experience,  while  in  reality  a  mere  charlatan,  so  among 
mankind  are  those  professing  great  possessions  yet  sadly  adrift  from 
the  actual  enjoyment. 

As  mortals  we  are  imperfect ;  nor  can  we  at  any  time,  age,  or  by 
fortuitous  circumstance,  attain  perfection,  neither  speak  nor  write 
words  or  sentences  that  breathe  of  perfectness.  The  reason  is  ob* 
vious  :  we  are  each  and  all  biassed  by  our  own  idiosyncrasies,  which 
Unge  upon  the  peculiarity  of  temperament  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. A  nervous  man,  stimulated  by  excitement,  becomes  absorbed 
m  a  subject,  which  he  attempts  to  declare,  and  he  proves  a  clever 

ayist  or  a  terse,  epigrammatic  orator.    Still,  he  rails  to  create  a 
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fellow  enthusiaflm  in  the  bilious  man*  who,  cool  in  spirit,  has  that 
perfect  control  over  self  which  the  nervous  man  often  courts  but 
never  wins.  This  difference  in  temperaments  constitutes  the  pabulum 
for  all  the  discord  of  mind,  be  it  in  '  the  high  places  of  eaitb'  or 
among  the  less  aspiring.  Whichever  temperament  is  paramount 
you  will  there  detect  sentiments  of  a  peculiar  nature  signalizing  their 
origin  by  their  fruits,  usurping  the  place  of  all  others ;  the  roiffning 
monarch  of  thought  and  of  action  ;  and  one  has  treason  in  his  heart 
dare  he  lift  his  head  to  open  his  lips  in  argument  ThemistocW 
exclamation, '  Strike,  but  hear  me !'  is  made  subservient  to  the  more 
modem  imperative  '  Off  with  his  head  !' 

There  is  a  vein,  nay»  an  artery,  in  the  organization  of  society, 
which  to  many  minds  needs  a  purgrative  for  its  purification ;  but  ib» 
nature  of  the  physic  or  the  method  of  administering,  non  invaUus  €gL 
There  needs  the  uprising  of  a  mighty  Esculapius,  whose  nod  shaQ 
be  as  potent  as  that  of  puissant  Jove ;  for  man  has  become  mechanic 
cal  in  thought  as  well  as  in  movement ;  the  power  that  shook  high 
Olympus  could  hardly  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  Alas  !  the  god 
Somnus,  who  upon  Cimmerus  slept  a  thousand  years,  has  his  imita- 
tors and  his  adherents.  It  is  this  :  the  channel  of  thought  is  dogged 
by  the  wrecks  of  so  many  endeavors  of  purblind  mortals,  vraMO^ 
greedy  for  immortality,  burst  upon  the  world  with  a  glow-wom 
light,  and  faded  into  shadows,  that  othera,  (and  othert  are  many,) 
steering  up  the  stream  without  helm  or  compass,  snag  their  unbal- 
lasted boats  and  sink  likewise,  while  their  spars  and  hulks  are  left 
decoys  for  the  next  endeavorer.  Man  thinks  not  for  himself;  his 
originality  is  lost  in  the  fatal  speciousness  of  the  false  apostles  of 
rhetoric  and  of  eloquence.  The  mind  of  the  errorist  is  like  a  field 
sown  with  wheat,  wherein  creepeth  the  tare  to  choke  and  the  rust  to 
blight,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  eradicate  the  one  or  prevent 
the  other ;  and  the  result  is,  the  soil  capable  of  bearing  a  goldeo 
harvest  is  negligently  left  to  produce  nought  but  barrenness  or  abor- 
tion. Weeds  are  indigenous  to  all  lands ;  but  the  framnt  rose  and 
the  yellow  com  are  obtainable  only  by  carefulness  uia  labor. 

This  artery,  pregnant  with  impurities,  pervades  the  entire  syatam 
of  society,  until  you  see  its  effects  upon  and  throughout  the  whole 
mechanism.  Various  excrescences,  which  attain  a  decayed  maturity, 
and  whose  fruit,  as  grand-children,  are  cast  upon  us  for  enduranoa^ 
are  obsei-vable  in  daily  life.  Perhaps  it  may  be  novelty  of  style  and 
sentiment,  the  mere  gewgaw  of  the  brain ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  fiu> 
reaching  in  its  effects,  and  always  with  a  proclivity  to  baneful  issuaa. 
The  unprincipled  penny-a-liners,  '  authors'  as  they  are  honorably 
called,  are  they  who  flood  our  youthful  minds  with  a  subtle  spirit « 
wildness,  which  needs  but  the  circumstance  to  imaffe  the  monster. 
With  a  scintillation  of  evil  craftiness,  and  an  inspiration  that  cometfa 
not  of  God,  do  these  writers  undress  their  brains  of  ideas  full  of  fiMT- 
ful  meaning  to  the  inexperienced ;  and  so  cunning  is  their  weft,  widi 
its  hues  of  bespangled  gold,  that,  like  the  apple  from  the  hhxA  of 
Eve,  it  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  with  an  indifference  to  consequences. 
The  inward  torture  tells  the  deluded  victim  at  the  eleveudi  hoar  that 
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a  serpent  baa  been  cberished.  Sucb  readings  follow  the  absence  of 
mental  discipline,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  some  thoughtless  ones  who 
have  passed  through  the  brushwood.  Imitation  rather  than  originality 
is  the  inception  of  a  state  of  powerlessness.  All  concede  that '  the 
mind  is  the  standard.'  Our  vade  mecum,  we  look  upon  the  handi- 
works of  GrOD  with  awe  and  yet  with  admiration.  The  golden  sunset 
and  the  silver  moonlight ;  the  soft  eye  of  woman  and  the  rosy  prat- 
tler; are  subjects,  we  contemplate  with  pleasurable  interest.  A 
gratuity  it  is  we  cannot  transfer ;  a  treasure  more  precious  than  the 
cedar  of  Tyro,  the  gem  of  Sardis,  or  the  pearl  of  Oungunnah.  And 
yet  we  abuse  it  both  in  a  constant  application  of  its  powers  and  a  total 
neglect  of  its  capacities.  The  one  abuse  is  injurious,  the  other  crimi- 
naL     The  one  uncommon,  the  other  so  frequent  that  it  disgusts. 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  mankind  who  with  a  physical  enervation 
and  a  lassitude  of  mind  allow  others  to  feed  them,  and  swallow  the 
nourishment,  be  it  a  worm  or  a  sparrow.  Now  these  public  caterers 
are  those  who  have  suddenly  discovered  their  capacity  of  being 
'  blown  up,'  and  even  in  their  thinking  it  is  done :  shallow-pated  fel* 
lows,  with  an  enormous  abundance  of  ego  non  tu,  and  who  imagine 
themselves  elevated  far  above  the  general  talent  How  they  have 
crawled  up  the  ladder  none  know,  but  there  they  are,  soaring  aloft  in 
an  element  ill  becoming  their  superlative  ignorance.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
lecturer,  whose  subject  favoring  seriousness  attracts  the  well-meaning, 
and  who  by  apparent  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his  trade  gains  friends. 
He  has  a  ready  and  voluble  tongue ;  a  full  eye,  that  can  at  the  shortest 
imaginable  notice  film  over  with  moisture ;  an  untiring  loquacity  to 
dog  your  ears  with  balderdash  and  cant.  Perhaps  his  subject  allows 
a  margin  for  humorous  display ;  if  so,  it  is  well  used.  A  fund  of  old 
anecdotes  and  nursery  rhymes  is  gleaned  from  Thomas'  Almanac,  or 
Mother  Goose,  and  altered  to  fit ;  while  the  imagination,  let  loose  to 
its  utmost  bounds,  picks  up  ornaments  crushed  and  withered  by  use 
and  time,  that  have  been  m  requisition  since  Tubal  Cain  drew  the 
bow  to  feast  and  edify  his  auditors,  forsooth !  Shades  of  Syntax  and 
ashes  of  Lindley  Murray,  can  you  lie  undisturbed) 

Perhaps  it  is  a  representative  of  reformers  from  certain  pernicious 
Tices.  Uis  pedigree  may  savor  of  the  awl  or  the  needle ;  it  matters 
not,  so  he  has  a  flippant  tongue.  Inveigled  by  the  idea  of  being 
known  as  Timothy  Straw,  Esq.,  the  Reformer ;  of  being  foisted  be- 
fore the  community  —  nay,  the  world ;  looked  upon  by  bright  eyes, 
and  '  lionized'  by  weak  men  and  silly  women ;  why  the  poor  man 
feels  he  has  changed ;  that  his  mind  has  suddenly  enlargea ;  that  he 
undertakes  no  more  than  a  natural  capacity  dictates  !  Puffed  with 
flattery,  his  vanity  fed  to  satiety,  he  is  as  conspicuous  as  Dr.  Law,  or 
Pro£  Knowledge,  and,  in  fact,  better  known  than  the  profoundest  lo. 
gician  or  belles-lettres  scholar.  O  tempera !  Six  months  agone,  with 
an  indifference  at  once  brutish,  this  same  wiseacre  was  picked  from 
amid  the  common  filth  of  self  and  street.  Shall  the  picture  be  paint« 
ed  with  a  deeper  shade  1  Nay,  in  it  there  is  more  truth  than  romance. 
With  a  change  as  sudden  as  death  to  the  living,  he  is  transformed  into 
a  public  man,  and  *  all  the  world  and  his  wifb'  hare  gone  mad  after 
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him.  He  is  the  last  novelty ;  the  last  sutler  for  an  army  of  morbid 
palates,  and  proves  the  appetizer  to  whet  the  taste  lost  by  indolence 
and  base  excess.  The  thunder  of  the  Roman  Vatican  could  no  more 
displace  him  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  could  Caesar  have 
turned  from  crossing  the  Rubicon.  Like  an  electric  shock  does  tfaii 
mad  enthusiasm  pass  from  one  to  another,  until  all  mouths  open  but 
to  pronounce  him  the  most  natural  orator  and  gifted  man  before  the 
I^UDlic. 

Is  this  really  sol  Has  our  master  talent;  our  ideal  chief  of  elo- 
quence and  of  song,  been  covered  by  living  rags  but  as  a  disguise  to 
be  suddenly  thrown  off  to  our  greater  amazement  and  surprise  t  Im- 
possible! Some  may  believe  it,  some  will  not.  Well  then,  from 
what  cometh  this  love  of  mental  change  %  Again :  it  can  be  attribu- 
ted to  an  absence  of  mental  discipline ;  to  the  lack  of  originality  of 
thought,  which  leaves  others  to  write,  speak  and  think  for  ourselves. 
Admit  that  it  u/aMonahle;  that  it  is  treason  against  mind;  an  un- 
pardonable breach  of  etiquette ;  an  open-mouthed  slander  to  speak 
other  than  in  praise  of  him  who  makes  the  welkin  glad  with  shouts  of 
acclamation;  him  of  the  public  desk  and  clamoroas  tongue,  and 
mountebank  oratorship ;  shall  we  too  bow  the  knee  t  Gh>o  save  the 
mark! 

Manifold  are  the  ways  to  ride  into  publicity,  and  many  are  the  com- 
petitors. One  covers  himself  with  a  mantle  of  righteousness,  another 
smiles  would-be  courtesy  while  acting  the  boor.  The  world  is  the 
fool ;  he  the  Solomon.  Like  a  walled  city  are  we,  hemmed  in  by 
superstition,  ignorance  and  imposition. 

There  are  certain  defined  rules  of  energized  thought  which,  if  not 
ordained,  have  become  regulated  and  established  by  time,  and  in  the 
pursuance  of  which,  the  result  is  not  problematical.  It  is  known 
before  tested,  and  with  the  ordinary  experience  of  control,  the  pro- 
found writer  can  also  be  the  true  prophet.  He  has  his  course,  and  his 
charger  is  at  his  volition.  Give  then  the  right  speed  or  the  right 
check,  and  the  flying  chariot  is  the  object  of  all  eyes  to  gaze  upon  in 
rapt  wonder.  Its  shafts  are  of  iron,  its  impetus  from  God  ;  what  ob- 
stacle can  delay,  or  what  power  of  earth  can  impede  ?  But  let  die 
course  be  uncertain,  the  charger  untamed,  and  the.  progress  is  tortu- 
ous, while  the  vehicle  pulled  by  unequal  exertions  is  cracked,  broken 
and  crushed  ere  the  gazer  has  turned.  And  yet  with  these  wrecks 
about  as  monitors  for  the  future,  there  are  Jehus  ready,  ay,  eager,  to 
pull  taut  the  rein  and  bury  the  spur,  while  admiring  thousands  stand 
oy  to  encore  them  on  to  madness.  As  a  ship  beautiful  in  sym- 
metry, majestic  in  her  bearing,  with  hatches  battened  upon  a  precious 
cargo,  can  yield  plenteousness  to  her  owners,  so  the  mind  with  culture 
and  application  can  make  the  vaulted  heavens  ring  with  praises,  and 
distil  upon  the  heart  the  oil  of  gladness  with  the  music  of  sweet  adu- 
lation. It  is  the  Eden  of  existence.  Ambition  is  natural,  failures 
are  unfortunate,  and  condemnation  is  cruel ;  but  where  the  one  o'er- 
leaps  itself,  the  second  follows  as  a  contingency,  while  the  supplement 
is  but  its  final  portion.  Could  we  listen  to  true  common  sense,  al- 
lowing ourselves  no  untutored  master,  but  watch  the  movemanta  of  a 
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well-cultivated  mind,  then  might  we  expect  a  rich  increase  to  mouldy 
treasures  half  hid  betwixt  indolence  and  imposition.  Let  us  bum 
the  brushwood  to  make  visible  the  stalwart  oak. 

Imperishable  fame  is  won  by  deep  concentration  and  an  unrelaxed 
assiduity ;  but  it  is  not  this  prospect  that  creates  the  new  apostle.  He 
has  not  thought  so  far  onward  yet.  The  present  is  his  enjoyment, 
his  intoxicatmg  draught.  A  natural  distrust  whispers  to  him,  'Now;* 
and  blinded  by  the  uncertain  elare  of  his  own  pnosphorescence,  he 
stumbles  on  amid  hope  and  fear,  until  gathering  to  himself  fresh 
courage  and  quickened  confidences  he  brays  with  asinine  clamor, '  I 
am  Sir  Oracle  !'  and  around  him  congregate  a  clannish  sect  of  parti- 
sans, ready  to  follow  him  to  the  death.  There  is  no  profession,  no 
pursuit,  no  trade,  but  these  intruders  have  their  circus.  Like  anti- 
christs they  are ;  like  to  such,  let  them  be  so  entertained.  Deplorable, 
truly,  is  the  reign  of  a  tyrant,  and  mortifying  the  endurance  of  a 
known  empiric ;  yet  more  deplorable,  more  galling  is  the  &ct  to 
sensible  persons  that  one  arisen  from  his  own  dung-hill,  moveth 
among  us  and  partaketh  of  our  dainties  with  that  air  of  assumption 
which  forceth  abeyance.  The  canvass  upon  which  is  painted  such  a 
picture  is  before  us ;  a  moving  panorama.  Run  as  we  may  with  our 
ears  stopped,  the  bells  that  herald  the  train  are  ever  jingling  at  our 
mde,  ringmg  the  harsh  discord  that  merit  dies  at  the  approach  of  pre- 
tention. 

Thus  has  it  ever  been,  thus  wOl  it  ever  be.  The  established  word 
of  Gt)D  is  our  declaration ;  though  by  no  means  compelling  us  to 
ahut  our  eyes  at  the  sight  and  endure  with  patience.  Action  is  the 
only  achiever ;  Mind  the  only  helmet  that  blunts  the  cast  javelin  of 
envy  or  charlatanry.  We  would  shake  the  good  man  from  his  stupor, 
the  sensible  man  from  his  repose,  and  whisper,  nay,  bellow  in  tneir 
ears,  that  wolves  are  abroad  in  sheep's  clothing,  stealing  from  cotes 
the  leader  and  the  lamb ;  while  for  all  unlettered  pretenders,  the 
artisan  sans  his  apprenticeship,  would  we  erect  a  guide  crested  widi 
a  fineer  of  iron  ever  pointing  with  steadfast  significance  to  letters 
which  read :  *  Seest  tiiou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  1  —  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.' 


A     fRAOUSHT. 


Tn  only  fsmale  who  6«c«pod  the  wreck* 

Wrong  the  damp  locki  that  wandered  down  htr  neek) 

And  teated  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  looked  roand, 

Aa  dnblons  of  tho  aafetr  ahe  had  found. 

The  atorm  had  ceaied  iu  raTagas ;  bnt  atlll 

There  was  enough  with  fear  her  mind  to  fill ; 

The  sea  retreating  on  its  sandy  path. 

Left  scattered  ttiere  the  relics  of  its  wrath. 

A  broken  boat  and  many  a  plank  were  aeen, 

To  tell  how  desolating  it  had  been. 

The  birds  of  prey  disputed  in  the  cleft 

Of  the  gray  rock  a  corse  the  wares  had  left. 

It  was  a  woman's  corse ;  her  yellow  hair 

TUifled  and  twined  with  radeat  rock-weed  thert . 
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TO       THE       NORTH      STAR. 


BT  OKAmX.B«  B.  GXAMMM. 


liOXB,  peerless  Mntiiiel !  thy  watchfnl  eye 
Still  coldly  beams  upon  me,  as  enthroned 
Abore  thy  kin^rly  fellows  of  the  North, 
Thoa  mak'st  ni|rht  beautifol ! 

Old  Ocean  writhes  in  agony ;  his  waves 

Bulge  proudly  high,  and  angry  tempests  sweep 

The  rifted  soil ;  \ht  mariners  cling 

In  speechless  terror  to  the  heaving  ihip ; 

Proud  masts  are  swiftly  splintered  ;  bulwarks  fall ; 

While  through  the  driven  darkness,  boding  cries 

Assail  each  wakeful  ear :  the  pilot  stands 

In  awful  silence  at  the  faithftil  helm. 

All  eyes  are  turned  on  him,  while  his  are  bent 
Alone  on  thee,  as  if  he  sought  thine  aid 
In  mediation  with  the  God  of  Storms ! 
There  is  au  anchor  in  thy  wondrous  beam, 
Which  parts  not  in  the  clutch  of  elements ; 
It  holds  the  vessel  safe :  its  name  is  Hori. 

The  wanderer  in  the  pathless  deeert  wild, 
Afar  from  human  kind,  still  looks  to  thee ; 
Still,  through  the  lingering  watches  of  the  night. 
Though  strange  and  fearful  bowlings  fill  his  ear, 
And  nameleei  shapes  rise  up  beside  his  path 
In  ever-wild  succession ;  and  the  dawn 
Is  not  more  welcome  to  his  wearied  sense 
'l*han  thou  —  companion  of  his  peril-hour ! 
For  darkness  summons  from  her  wizard  caves 
Dim  phantoms  forth  to  lead  the  traveller  astray. 
But  thy  calm  eye  still  guides  him  on  aright 

The  Soul's  broad  sky  was  rayless,  cold  and  dark* 

Discordant  voices  told  a  chaos  there ; 

It  knew  uor  form,  nor  void ;  confusion  reigned. 

And  Hope  seemed  buried  in  eternal  Night ; 

But  lo !  a  strain  of  melody  divine 

Burst  ftom  its  broken  harp,  and  far  above 

The  ceaseless  war  of  Passion,  there  arose 

A  form  of  dazzling  light,  and  all  became 

As  God  designed  it  —  fair  and  beautiful ! 

Methought  I  heard,  as  borne  from  upper  air» 
An  echomg  sound.    It  fell  upon  my  soul 
With  such  a  pure  and  melting  tendernessy 
I  dreamed  it  came  from  Heaven's  open  gates : 
The  Crass !  the  load-star  of  the  soul ! 
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MOUNT     SAVAGE     RAMBLING  8. 


▲    RIDE     TO    FBOSTBUBO. 


Therb  had  been  a  sprinkle  of  rain  during  the  night,  which  laid 
the  dust ;  and  the  sky  was  just  overcast  enough  to  make  it  not  cheer- 
less nor  too  hot,  when  a  mend,  whom  I  shall  call  Leonard  us,  made 
his  appearance  to  escort  me  to  Frostburg.  We  had  already  been  to 
the  mines,  you  know,  but  they  are  under  the  hill,  while  Frostburg  is 
on  the  top  of  it.  So,  mounted  on  our  nags,  we  trotted  along  at  a  very 
steady  rate,  up-hill  most  of  the  way,  occasionally  wheeling  round  to 
enjoy  the  prospect,  discoursing  on  the  want  of  .good  roads  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia ;  the  superior  enterprise  of  Yankeedom,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  iron  business  and  the  habits  of  the  miners.  They  all 
use  tobacco  for  chewing  and  smoking,  and,  like  Jack,  would  rather 
go  without  their  dinner  than  their  quid. 

'  What  creatures  of  habit  we  are  !*  said  Leonardus ;  *  tobacco  and 
brandy  are  universally  distasteful  to  the  palate  of  a  child,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  throw  oiT  nature  they  begin  to  like  such  things,  and  they 
get  into  the  habit,  simply  to  do  as  others  do.  Almost  every  country 
has  some  drink  which  seems  to  be  created  for  man's  use.  In  Eng- 
land the  hop  grows  better  than  any  thing  else,  and  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  make  beer ;  in  France,  and  in  all  the  continental  countries, 
there  are  grapes  which  are  of  but  little  use  except  to  make  wine. 
Well,  the  ale  in  England  and  the  wine  in  France  is  a  natural  drink, 
and  do  n't  hurt  when  drunk  on  the  spot ;  but  we  have  no  natural 
drink  in  this  country.  Apples  jrrow  freely,  but  they  are  rather  for 
eating  than  drinking;  and  so  of  rye;  though,  if  there's  any  spirit- 
uous drink  that  is  healthy,  it  is  good  old  Monongahela.  And  they 
keep  it  very  good  up  at  frostburg.  It  goes  through,  and  do  n't  bind 
you  up  as  brandy  does.' 

This  winding-up  of  Leonardus,  who  is  quite  a  temperate  man,  re- 
minded me  of  an  incident  on  board  a  steamship  on  its  way  to  England. 

Dr.  S ,  a  celebrated  writer  on  temperance,  was  on  board,  and  was 

looked  up  to  with  profound  veneration  by  several  '  advocates  of  the 
cause,'  clergymen  and  others,  who  were  fellow-passenffers.  The 
temperance  men  had  a  table  almost  exclusively  to  themselves,  where 
a  thicked -necked  fanatical  sort  of  personage,  who  called  himself  a 
'  preacher,'  and  was  going  out  to  collect  funds  for  a  negro-colleee  in 
Canada,  daily  descanted  on  the  merits  of  cold-water,  and  the  folly  of 
those  who  at  the  other  tables  were  imbibing  so  much  '  poison.'  The 
pop  of  a  cork  sounded  to  him  like  a  knell  of  approaching  pestilence, 
and  he  was  on  all  occasions  appealing  to  the  doctor  for  confirmation 
of  his  statements  relative  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  system.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  voyage  the  captain,  as  is  usual,  sent  champaigne 
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to  all  the  tables.  Our  Canada  passenger  shook  his  head  with  the 
remark, '  It 's  a  waste  of  your  ice  to  put  it  in  our  glasses/  when  to 
bis  astonishment,  he  saw  the  great  apostle  himself^  the  doctor,  raise 
his  fflass,  fill  it  to  the  brim,  and  drinK  off  the  sparkling  liquid  with  a 

Serfect  gusto,  following  it  up  with  the  remark, '  Champaigne  never 
oes  me  any  harm.     It  goes  right  through  me.' 
'  It  does,  does  it  V  exclaimed  Canada.  '  Well,  Sir^.the  sooner  a  dag- 
ger goes  through  your  heart,  the  better  for  your  soul  and  for  our 
cause.' 
.  No  sooner  was  it  known  in  the  cabin  tbat  the  doctor  had  taken  a 

Slass,  than  the  waggish  passengers  began  to  send  their  decanters,  finrt  to 
lie  doctor  and  then  to  the  Canada  man,  with  Mr.  So-and-So's  respects, 
etc.  In  spite  of  all  his  protestations,  the  doctor  and  the  Canada  man 
Were  completely  enclosed  in  glasses  of  various  kinds  of  wine,  which 
however,  I  believe,  remained  unsipped. 

But '  it  goes  right  through  you,'  was  henceforth  considered  a  g^ood 
excuse  for  drinking  chatnpaigne ;  and  I  believe  the  doctor  got  well 
lashed  for  it  in  some  of  the  tee-total  papers  at  home. 

*  Well,'  says  Leonard  us, '  I  think  the  doctor  was  right.  I  do  n't 
believe  any  pledge  binds  you  not  to  drink  good  wine  on  the  ocean» 
or  in  the  wine  countries  of  Europe.  But  as  I  was  sayins,  we  've  no 
natural  drink  in  this  country.  And  as  for  the  stimulus  of  tobacco,  I 
think  the  fact  that  it  uses  up  the  soil,  is  an  argument  that  it  was  n't 
intended  for  general  tise.  However,  when  you  Ve  got  into  habit  ot 
usinfl;  it  it 's  a  great  comfort.    It 's  a  very  *  slow  poison'  vnth  me. 

Here  Leonardus  took  a  fresh  quid,  and  here  we  came  to  the  Mary- 
land Mining  Company's  shaft.  It  is  much  like  that  at  Frostburg, 
though  not  quite  so  free  from  dampness.  Here  is  the  usual  collec- 
tion of  miner's  huts,  and  here  too  is  a  little  chapel,  which  enjoys  the 
afternoon  services  of  our  parson  of  whom  I  told  you.  Well,  after 
climbine  sundry  hills,  riding  through  close  forests,  and  stopping  to 
chat  wiui  a  fat  and  merry  farmer,  who  had  just  discovered  a  vein  6t 
coal  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  house,  so  as  to  save  all  coal-hanling 
to  his  domestic  hearths,  after  all  this,  I  say,  we  came  to  Frostburg.  u 
is  a  village  of  perhaps  four  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
overlooking  a  wide  extent  of  country,  which  you  take  in  to  ereat  ad- 
vantage from  the  back  porch  of  the  principal  hotel.  And  a  right 
good  notel  it  is  said  to  be,  much  resorted  to  by  families  from  Biuti- 
more  and  Cumberland  in  the  summer  season.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  being  on  the  National  Road,  all  the  stages 
stop  here  on  their  way  across  the  mountains.  The  place  derives  its 
name  from  Mr.  Frost,  the  owner  of  the  mines  we  visited  the  other 
day,  which  are  distant  about  half  a  mile. 

We  concluded  to  try  that '  old  rye'  Leonardus  told  about  ThezB 
was  some  left  in  the  decanter  in  which  two  or  three  flies  had  met  a 
spiritual  grave.  The  bar-keeper  turned  it  out  into  a  tumbler  which 
was  two-thirds  filled,  remarking  that  it  would  '  do  for  the  drivers.* 
Soon  afterward  a  driver  came  in,  and  putting  a  big  lump  of  sugar 
between  his  teeth,  raised  the  tumbler  to  his  mouth  and  allowed  the 
liquor  to  drain  through  the  sugar,  then,  rinsing  his  mouth  with  a  little 
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water,  pressed  his  stomacb  with  a  comfortahle  twinkle  of  the  eye,  as 
mach  as  to  say, '  It  feels  good  1  Water  is  very  well  for  an  oecamaiuU 
drink,  but  for  an-  ordinary  drink,  give  me  whiskey  1' 

It  was  along  this  region  that  Braddock  travelled  with  his  army 
when  he  went  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburgh.  You  cross 
the  road  he  made  as  you  travel  on  the  National  Road,  and  the  whole 
line  of  it  is  still  visible  through  the  woods.  It  is  a  better  road  than 
you  would  have  supposed  could  have  been  cut  merely  for  the  pas- 
•age  of  an  army.  Washinotoit  was  the  engineer  who  laid  out  the 
track,  and  the  &ct  that  the  engineers  of  the  National  Road  followed 
nearly  the  same  track,  attests  the  accuracy  of  the  Pater-Patrias.  Brad- 
duck  was  buried  on  the  road  about  thirty  miles  above  here,  on  hia 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition.  It^was  at  Fort  Du  Quesne 
that  the  Indian  pronounced  WASHrNOTONbullet-proofl  as  he  had  sev- 
enteen fair  shots  at  him  and  could  not  bring  him  to  the  ground. 

There  are  deer  in  these  woods,  they  say ;  and  at  the  everglades, 
some  miles  from  here,  they  shoot  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  business  of  it.  What  delicate  creatures  they  are,  when  young  1  A 
live  fawn  was  caught  by  some  dogs  the  other  day,  at  the  cost  of  a 
tooth- wound  in  one  of  his  hind  legs.  He  was  given  to  Walley,  who 
fed  him  with  milk,  and  made  him,  next  to  the  baby,  the  show  of  the 
house  to  all  visiters.  His  hide  was  covered  with  white  spots,  which 
thev  said  would  disappear  as  soon  as  he  grew  older ;  and  then,  they 
said,  he  would  be  too  troublesome,  for  any  thing  else  but  venison. 
But  they  do  not  well  brook  confinement,  and  poor  Sylva,  after  lioffer- 
ing  awhile  and  licking  hb  wounded  leg,  laid  nimself  down  and  died. 

As  we  trotted  home,  we  indulged  in  speculations  on  the  probable 
appearance  of  this  region  a  fow  years  nence ;  and  Leonaraus  thus 
discoursed : 

'  It  will  be  a  great  business.  Sir,  that  coal.  Frostburg  and  all  around 
it  will  be  covered  with  miner's  huts ;  and  perhaps  the  iron-busmess 
will  go-up  I  Its  awfully  solemn  to  see  great  manufactories  shut  up. 
People  do  n't  look  half  as  cheerful  down  at  Mount  Savage  as  they 
do  up  here,  for  that  reason ;  and  yet  these  very  fellows  who  are  beg- 
ging for  work  will  go  to  the  polls  and  deliberately  vote  against  a 
tariBT  which  they  know  would  set  the  works  a-going.  That 's  what 
they  call '  going  for  principle.'  These  Irish  are  an  ungrateful  set,  any 
how.' 

Then  followed  a  discourse  upon  beards  and  shaving,  occasioned 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  about  my  companion's  face.  He  never 
shaves  at  all,  and  his  face  always  looks  the  same,  while  I  am  always 
shaving,  and  my  face  never  looks  smooth.  And  verily,  could  we  al- 
ways live  among  people  who, like  those  at  Mount  Savage,  don't 
mind  your  savage  looks,  it  would  be  a  luxury  not  to  use  the  razor  at 
all,  especially  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  the  perspiration  rolling 
on  a  hairy  upper-lip  is  not  so  pleasant,  and  I  must  confess  to  sharing 
a  little  in  the  prejudice  so  common  in  our.  country  against  those  who 
wear  the  moustache.  No  reflections  on  Leonaraus ;  this  being  in- 
tended merely  to  show  that  a  man  may  do  as  he  pleases  at  Mount 
Savage,  which  is  one  of  its  recommendationfl. 
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As  we  entered  the  gate  of  the  lawn,  we  saw  a  singular  prooeasion 
entering  on  the  opposite  side.  First,  on  a  spare-boned  koeinante, 
Tode  a  burly  fiirmer  with  rosy  cheeks,  in  brown-linen  frock;  behind 
him  came  a  row  of  hands  who  carried  scythes  upon  their  shonlden; 
and  last  of  all  the  faithful  Robert,  walking  with  rapid  strides,  anzioos 

to  see  that  all  was  right    It  was  farmer  E and  his  hands,  who 

had  been  mowing  the  grass  that  morning,  and  who  informed  me  that 
they  had  got  along  famously,  and  wiih  five  scythes  in  a  row,  would  in 
weeks'  time  do-up  the  twenty*five  acres. 

*  We  think  it  most  Aadvisable  to  heat  our  dinners  Ain  the  'eat  of  the 
day,  and  come  back  punctewally.' 

Form  a  line ;  there  they  go !  and  as  they  march  forward,  with 
le^lar  step,  the  swath  falls  down  behind.  What  a  gracefol  swing 
it  IS,  that  of  the  scythe !  —  and  it  seems  very  easy,  too  ;  but  let  a  green 
one  try  it,  and  he  '11  soon  find  his  mistake.  The  hardest  kind  of 
work  too,  especially  when  the  hot  sun  is  beating  down  upon  yon. 
The  fact  is,  working  on  a  fSurn  is  no  joke.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
mowen  gave  a  yell,  and  hopped  back  in  double  quick  time.  He  had 
fallen  upon  a  copper-headed  snake,  which  was  raised  upon  his 
scythe  and  pitched  into  his  face.  However,  no  harm  was  done,  ex- 
cept to  the  snake,  who  was  speedily  despatched,  for  they've '  got  no 
friends.'  Even  die  deer  will  always  stop  to  cuvthem  in  pieces  with 
their  fore-hoofi.  The  hogs  find  them  dainty  food,  and  have  a  shield 
against  their  poison  in  their  &tty  covering.  Wherever  these  animals 
are  allowed  to  run  they  are  seldom  seen.  It  is  only  the  '  snake  in  the 
grass'  that  is  to  be  feared.  Several  others  were  killed  during  the  day. 
The  people  about  here  do  not  appear  to  feel  much  apprehension 
from  the  effects  of  their  bite,  several  remedies,  such  as  herbs,  harts- 
horn, etc.,  having  been  used  with  success. 

Toward  evening,  as  the  group  of  mowers  were  gathering  up  their 
tools,  I  heard  a  dissertation  on  gnosts,  that  would  answer  for  a  modem 
play  of  Hamlet. 

*  And  did  ye  hear  about  the  ghost.  Sir  V 
'  No,  Patnck ;  what  of  it  1' 

'  Last  avening,  as  the  men  was  a-watching  at  the  rowling-mill,  they 
saw  the  man  that  was  kilt  last  fall.' 

'  Anant !'  said  Robert, '  't  will  be  gude  campanie  for  'em.' 

'  Sure  you  would  n't  talk  in  that  way  about  it  Did  n*t  the  men 
say  it  with  their  own  eyes !' 

'I  'av  'eard,'  said  Farmer  E ,  'that  they  allers  comes  back 

punctewally.     So  if  you  've  a  mind  to  watch,  Robert ' 

*  I  wad  nae  fear  dl  the  ghaists  that  iver  was  kenned  the  darkest 
night  in  die  world.' 

'  Put  do  n't  you  pelieve  there  is  such  things  V 

'  I  dinna  think  was  iver  one  seen,  except  aibleens  in  a  dream.' 

'  Mayhap  they  were  a  drahming.' 
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'  More  like  it  was  a  bear/ 

*  That  'a  jest  it.  The  docther'B  horse  was  a  startled  that  same  night 
on  Uie  bridge  by  something  dark,  like  the  ffhaist  the  j  saw  in  the  muL' 

*  Icht  was  black,  like  yon  bear,  they  said,'  was  the  obaenration  of 
G^rge,  our  ostler. 

'  Hear  till  that  now  I'  said  Robert ;  *  I  always  tho't  a  ghaist  wore  a 
white  uniform.  And  where  should  a  bear  be  a  comin'  fromf 
Aibleens  'twas  a  dog.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  I  guess  it  was  a  dog  1' 

The  next  morning  the  mystery  was  explained.  Our  black  doff 
Nero  came  home  with  a  shot  in  his  thigh,  which  he  had  received 
fix)m  a  watcher,  determined  to  send  some  lead  into  the  ghost  or 
*  critter,'  whatever  it  was. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  tongues  and  idioms  one  meets  with  here  on 
almost  all  occasions.  The  Scotch,  English  and  Welsh  are  rather  a 
thrifty  race ;  but  the  sons  of  Erin  mostly  live  as  they  go,  drink  and 
chew  and  smoke,  and  lay  nothing  up  for  die  morrow. 

That  night  there  was  but  one  obituary  which,  as  it  was  repeated 
three  times  in  notices  of  different  persons,  with  no  other  alteration 
than  that  of  the  name,  deserves  to  he  commemorated,  for  the  benefit 
of  obituary  hunters : 

*  JxzKXBL  GA]|xnffCB,  thon  hu  left  ui, 

And  thy  loss  we  deeply  feel ; 

But  'til  God  that  hu  bereft  m; 

He  c«n  all  oar  sorrowf  heal.' 

Obituary  notices  should  contain  something  like  information  concern- 
ing the  party.  This  may  interest  friends  at  a  distance ;  but  when  all 
the '  eastern  papers'  are '  requested  to  copy'  rhymes,  the  parties  might 
as  well  try  their  hand  at  something  onginal^  and  thus  give  a  little 
novelty,  if  not  some  pathos. 

Conversation  turned  upon  epitaphs  in  general  There 's  a  droll 
one  in  an  old  church-yard  in  Connecticut :  '  Here  I  am ;  you  '11  soon 
follow.'  Here 's  one  which  a  man  who  had  suffered  more  than  the 
ordmary  share  of  affliction  requested  might  be  carved  on  his  stone : 

*  *  In  life  he  knew  only  aorrow  and  pafan, 
And  to  him  indeed  death  was  a  great  gain.' 

I  have  often  admired  the  two  verses  of  Martha  Day,  which  are  in- 
scribed on  her  monument  at  New-Haven : 

*  I  WOULD  not  wish  that  thoee  I  lore 

Should  wander  here  at  break  of  day, 
And  think  of  her  o'er  whom  they  rore 
As  dwelling  only  with  decay. 

'  No ;  bnt  in  eaeh  ftndUar  fpoti 

Which  both  to  them  and  me  it  dear. 
There  I  would  not  be  all  forgot^ 
Yet  ne'er  remembered  with  a  tear.' 

Although  in  these  mountain  districts  we  feel  comparatively  tree 
from  apprehension  of  the  cholera,  we  have  had  an  impressive  reminder 
of  the  pestilence  in  the  ravages  which  a  disease,  called  the  Shrews- 
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bury  fever,  has  made  in  a  family  living  a  few  hundred  feet  behind 
us,  on  the  higher  part  of  the  hill.  It  is  a  kind  of  typhus,  which  in 
the  space  of  two  weeks  has  carried  off  two  of  the  sons,  one  just  enter- 
ing upon  manhood,  the  other  about  twelve  years  old.  Dr.  Thompson 
has  this  evening  informed  us  that  a  fine  little  girl,  sister  of  the  two 
last,  who  came  down  to  bring  us  some  flowers  yesterday,  is  prostra- 
ted in  the  same  way.  It  cast  a  gloom  over  the  fiimily,  wmch  silenced 
for  the  time  all  sounds  of  mirth. 


THE       WOODLANDS. 


O  snMkD  again  vonr  leavaa  and  flowen, 

Loneaome  wooolandi !  sonny  woodlanda ! 
Hera  onderneath  the  dewy  showen, 

Oh !  warm-aired  spring-time,  sonny  woodlands ! 
As  in  yoor  shade  or  open  groond, 

With  boyish  heart  1  osed  to  boond. 
The  twittering  birds  were  bnildiog  roond 

Yoor  high-booghed  hedges,  sonny  woodlands ! 


Too  gave  me  life,  yoo  gave  me  joy, 

Lonesome  woodlands !  sonny  woodlands! 

Too  gave  me  health,  as  in  my  play 
I  rambled  through  ye,  sunny  woodlands ! 

Yoo  gave  me  freedom  where  to  rove 

In  airy  mead  or  shadyjnove ; 

You  gave  me  smiling  Fannt*s  love, 
The  best  of  all,  O  sonny  woodlands ! 


My  voiee  like  sky-lark,  wavered  high, 
Lonesome  woodlands !  sonny  woMllands ! 

To  sing  below  yoor  deep  bloe  sky, 

•    And  white  spring  cioods,  O  sonny  woodlands ! 

And  booghs  of  trees  that  once  stood  here. 
Were  glossy  green  the  happy  year 

That  gave  me  one  I  loved  so  dear. 

And  now  have  lost,  O  sonny  woodtands ! 


Q!  let  me  rove  affam  onspied. 

Lonesome  woodlands !  sonny  woodlands ! 
Along  yoor  green  booghed  hedges'  side, 

As  then  f  rambled,  sonny  woodlands ! 
And  where  the  missing  trees  once  stood. 
Or  tongoes  once  raoff  among  the  wood, 
Mymemory  shall  male  them  good. 

Though  yoo  have  lost  them,  sonny  woodlandf ! 
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MBW     a  O  »RBI  P  O  V  O  B  w  r  . 


There  's  a  time  to  be  jolly, 

A  time  to  repent : 
A  MMon  for  folly, 

A  eeafloii  for  Lent : 
The  first  as  the  woxst 

We  too  often  regard ; 
The  rest  aa  the  best  — 

Bat  oar  jadgment  is  hard : 
Why  grin  we  or  sniTel 

At  tnat  which  a  day     - 
Sees  blown  to  the  devil, 

And  vanished  away  ? 


There  is  snow  in  December, 

And  roees  in  June ; 
There's  darkness  at  midnight. 

And  sunshine  at  noon : 
Bat  were  there  no  sorrow* 

No  storm-cloud  or  rain, 
Who  'd  care  for  the  morrow. 

With  beauty  again? 
All  soon  finds  its  level, 

The  grave  or  the  gay ; 
Then  blows  to  the  devU, 

And  passes  away. 


The  worid  is  a  picture 

Both  gloomy  and  Inight, 
And  pain  is  the  shadow 

And  pleasure  the  light  j 
And  neither  should  smother 

The  general  tone ; 
For  what  were  the  other 

If  either  were  gone? 
llie  good  and  the  evil 

Must  each  have  their  day. 
Then  blow  to  the  devil, 

And  vanish  away. 


The  valley  is  lovely* 
The  mountain  is  drear, 

Its  summit  is  hidden 
In  mist  half  the  year  : 

But  gaze  from  the  heavens 
High  over  all  weather, 

TOL.  ZXXIT. 


'  And  mountain  and  valley 
Are  lovely  together ; 

Yet  brief  as  a  revel 
This  lovely  array. 

Must  blow  to  the  devil. 
And  vanish  away. 


I  have  learned  to  love  Loot, 

Though  faded  she  be ; 
If  my  next  love  be  lovely. 

The  better  for  me : 
By  the  end  of  next  summer 

I  *ll  swear  on  my  oath. 
It  was  best  after  all 

To  have  flirted  with  both. 
But  kind  or  uncivil, 

Ul-natared  or  gay, 
They  'II  blow  to  the  devil, 

And  vanish  away. 


*  Oh  !  look  on  the  bright  side  !* 

A  wooden- head  cries, 
'  Be  taught  by  reverses,' 

A  sap-head  replies ;] 
Give  the  gold  its  alloy. 

And  unless  you  are  stupid, 
.  Think  weU  on  grim  Pluto 

While  worshipping  CuriD. 
The  bread  hath  its  wevil, 

The  sugar  its  clay. 
Until  to  the  devil 

They  moulder  away. 


In  London  or  Munich, 

Vienna  or  Rome ; 
The  sage  is  contented 

And  finds  him  a  home : 
He  learns  all  that 's  bad. 

And  does  all  that  is  good ; 
And  will  bite  at  the  apple 

By  field  or  by  flood ; 
Till  Paris  and  Seville, 

And  all  their  array, 
With  the  workl  to  t^e  defil 

Have  vaniahed  away. 
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17*  For  great  indncemenU  to  rabscribo  to 
'  Flag-Staff,*  readers  arc  reapeetfiilly  referred  to 
last  ntiinber.  We  now  add  the  following  am* 
pie  reward*,  with  a  generosity  which  we  hope 
will  incite  the  public  to  well-doing.  We  will 
gire  a  SmmU  Pocktt- Comb  to  those  who  will  coax 
any  one  so  as  to  get  the  promise  that  he  will  sub- 
scribe to  •  Flag-Staff.'  We  will  glre  a  Lead-Ptn- 
cflfor  the  most  distant  and  remote  hope  of 
getting  ten  subscribers.  We  will  furnish  a 
Tootk-Piek  to  any  one  who  will  write  us  a  bloody 
tale,  and  a  Pe^er  qf  Pins  for  small  poems,  and  a 
Hannonieon  for  those  who  will  adrertise  by  the 
year,  and  a  Sud-Pm  for  those  who  will  write  a 
laudatory  puff ;  and  for  those  who  «ill  say  the 
*  Flag-Staff*  is  an  excellent  paper,  whether  they 
bellere  it  or  not,  and  adwise  their  friends  to 
subscribe,  we  will  do  as  much  for  them  another 
time. 


Great  encouraoeicent.    Con- 
tinued  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

TO  *  Flag-Staff.'     The  pkice  of 

BUTTONS  IMPROVING.  TuE  Ked'n- 
TRT  NEARLY  OUT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Appeal  to  our  Friends  ! !  The 
experiment  which  we  fust  started 
some  four  months  ago.  hazidus,  we 
must  allow,  to  life,  limb,  and  puss, 
to  judge  by  the  feelinks  of  our  ac- 
quaintens,  of  establishin'  for  the 
nist  time  in  this  ked'ntry  an  inde- 
pendent press,  has  weathered  the 
shoals  and  quicksands,  and  is  in 
the  full  tide  of  successful  experi- 
ment It  affords  us  the  most  ade- 
auate  satisfaction,  as  we  now  do, 
niends  and  patrons,  to  announce 
officiously  that  the  '  Flag- Staff'  is 
established  beyond  question ;  we 
think  we  may  say  peradventure. 


The  coolness  incidental  to  a  fiut 
undertaking  has  subsided  into  a 
warmth  which  receives  us  wher- 
ever the  post-boy  blows  his  horn. 
We  think  the  reason  of  this  is 
evident.  Most  people  at  the  first, 
out  of  pride,  out  of  wanity,  are 
afeard  to  have  their  names  tac- 
kled to  a  undertaking  which  they 
dono  but  what  it  may  prove  to 
be  no  go,  Arterward  they  will 
run  themselves  out  of  breath  tiD 
they  wease  with  an  azma  to  catch 
up  with  a  mob  which  is  arter  an 
object  which  is  all  the  go. 

We  will  illustrate.  There  is 
Mrs.  Butler.  In  our  opinion  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  we  can 
read  a  play  equal  to  this  lady,  and 
in  p'int  of  fact,  we  think  we  may 
say  candidly,  her  su|>erior.  Thi 
however,  we  had  ought  to  do ;  we 
being  a  man  and  she  a  woman. 
Yet  should  we  attempt  to  do  it, 
we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  success  would  be,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  The  expen- 
roent  would  be  dipt  in  the  bud  be- 
fore it  was  hatched  from  the  eg. 
She  would  have  her  thousand  au- 
ditors to  our  hundreds.  Why! 
Because  she  is  our  superior  in 
depth  of  mind  1  We  should  feel 
inclined  to  doubt  it ;  but  her  name 
is  up.  It  however  cost  her  a  great 
many  hard  nox  and  cryin'-  spells 
to  get  her  reputation  up.  Von 
see  the  same  thing  in  natur.  A 
large  bird  can  hardly  xiae  from  the 
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ground.  Why  t  Because  he  has 
to  flop  and  flop,  and  keep  a  flop- 
pin'  before  he  can  coax  the  air  to 
come  under  his  wings.  Having 
adequately  done  so,  not  the  least 
diflUcur  ;  higher  the  better ;  slants 
and  skims  along  like  a  boy  on  the 
ice;  and  he  who  it  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  to  rise  from  the  greound,  he 
don't  care  if  he  never  comes  down 
aeain.  So  it  is  with  a  Bteam-indian. 
We  merely  wish  to  ilhistrate  the 
princij}le,  as  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  stand  up  for  principles, 
and  we  will  adhere  to  it  upon 
bonor.  It  can  hardly  get  oft  at 
fust  without  enough  ile  to  light  a 
city,  and  then  with  a  kind  of  whoop- 
in'-cough  spazzumand  convulsion; 
afterward  it  goes  over  the  Long> 
Island  rail-road  track  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour  (tickets  to  be  had  at 
the  depo,)  and  done  it  easy.  Just 
•o  it  is  with  an  ole  gennelman.  It 
is  hard  for  him  to  get  out  of  his 
cheer,  but  when  he  done  so,  walk 
five  miles  before  breakfast  and 
think  nothin'  of  it.  And  so  it  was 
when  we  begun  to  write  this  edi- 
torial leader  for  'Flag-Staff:'  It 
come  tough.  We  did  n't  feel  like 
writin'  it  They  were  cryin'  out 
*  copy'  from  the  inner  offis.  Mr. 
Thomas  come  up  to  us  and  said, 
'  Seriously,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must . 
be  furnished  with  copy  !  (slapping 
us  onto  the  back)  the  press  waits  | 
for  it ;  the  roller- boy  is  biting  his  j 
fingers,  y^t  he  must  be  paid  ;  we 
can't  afford  to  pay  him  for  bitin'  | 
hb  fingers ;  there  is  also  the  devil , 
to  pay  ;  several  hundred  subscri- 1 
bers  are  now  at  the  door  waitin'  for ! 
their  number.'  AVe  said  to  him, ' 
'Itshallbedone!' 

We  hitched  ourself  in  our  chair,  I 
unbuttoned  our  suspenders,  turned 
up  our  risbans,  put  our  legs  out  of 
the  winder,nibbed  ourpen,8mooth- 
ad  down  our  paper,  canted  our 


head  a-one  side,  stuck  our  tongue 
out  of  our  m^uth,  and  tried.  And 
here  we  are,  reader,  tuggin'  at  the 
oar  like  a  gallery-slave  for  your 
benefit,  with  nothin'  but  a  mug  of 
beer  to  help  us  along,  (who  will 
send  half  a  dozen  bottles,  of  the 
best  wine  for  the  editor  of  the  Flag- 
Staff*:  and  echo  answers  who?)  and 
a  little  dry  bread  and  pork,  and  a 
few  beans.  Yet  we  work  on,  on, 
on;  yfxxhahUity  we  presume.  Many 
encouragin'  fax  have  cum  to  our 
notis.  Subscribers  are  flockin' 
from  all  parts  of  the  ked'ntry  to 
the  Flag- Staff*.  Yet  we  feel  con- 
strained to  reiterate  the  cry,  cir- 
kelate!  cirkelate!  It  is  a  goad 
paper.  The  editorials  are  marked 
by  candor  and  great  freedom,  and 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  talent. 
As  an  advertising  medium  it  is  be- 
yond question.  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith, 
of  the  superior  court,  met  us  in 
the  street  the  other  day.  Says  he, 
•  WagstafT,  you  're  lookin'  uncom- 
monly well.'  Says  we,  *  Sir,  your 
most.'  Said  he,  '  WagstafT,  your 
paper  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
notice :  set  me  down  for  a  dozen 
copies.'  We  replied  that  our  sup- 
scription  was  paid  in  adwance,  to 
which  he  answered,  pulling  out 
his  pocket-book ;  but  one  of  the 
Wisconsin  one-dollar  Snake  Val- 
ley Banking  Company  Bills,  P. 
Pitch  T,  Cashier,  has  proved  coun- 
terfeit, which  we  shall  return.  J. 
W.  Smith  is  full  of  the  marrow 
fat  of  human  keindness.  Clark's 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  copies 
out  nearly  our  hull  issoo  verhatUm 
et  literrattim,  and  not  one  word  of 
credit  This,  we  put  it  to  that 
functionerry,  and  to  other  editors 
who  do  the  same,  is  hardly  fair. 
Our  articles  are  compacted  with  a 
degree  of  care.  Credit  to  whom 
credit  is  doo.  The  St  Louis  news- 
paper says  he  has  split  off*  all  the 
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buttons  onto  his  waistcoat  in  read- 
ing us,  and  he  wants  to  know,  if 
we  come  that  wav,  will  we  come 
and  see  him.  lea,  dear  friend, 
we  thank  jou ;  we  will  come,  and 
bring  some  buttons  with  us,  pa- 
tented by  our  affectionate  brother, 
now  no  more,  (late  of  Shirt-Tail 
Bend,)  which  button  themselves. 
The  main  superiority  of  these  but- 
tons over  hooks-and-eyes  is,  that 
tbey  are  ornamental,  hitch  tighter, 
and  hold  faster;  and  when  once 
buttoned,  we  will  bet  a  load  of 
shingles  that  a  team  of  oxen  can- 
not drag  them  onbuttened.  The 
article  is  ten  shillings  a  gross,  and 
we  are  agents.  Apply  at  Bunkum 
Flag-Staff. 

So  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  also 
copies  us.  In  the  ked'ntry  we 
are  sought  after  with  much  vidru- 
lence.  A  little  suckumstance  lately 
happened.  In  one  of  the  adj'inin* 
towns,  as  our  carrier  was  distribu- 
ting, he  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  lawless  mob,  who  in  great 
eagerness  to  get  the  paper,  (with- 
out payin'  subscription,  be  it  ob- 
served,) set  un  him,  but  he  being 
sturdy,  and  a  Btrong  fallow,  beat 
them  off.  and  sent  us  word  by  tele- 
graff.  We  therefore,  to  punish 
such  conduck,  having  in  vain  ap- 
plied for  redress,  hereby  offer  the 
following  rewards:  To  those  who 

WILL  DETECT  THE  SAID  OFFENDtRii:, 
HAVE  TUEM  TRIED,  CONVICTED,  SEN- 
TENCED AND  PUT  INTO  JAIL,  FIVE 
COPIES   OP    THE    FlaG-StAPF     FOR 

ONE  year!     To  those  who  will 

indicate  them  SO  as  WE  CAN  LAY 
hold  of  TUEM  WITH  ANY  PROBA- 
BLE DEOREE  OF  CERTINGTY  OF  SUC- 
CESS,    ONE    COPY    OP     THE     Flag- 

Staft;  and  this  we  will  adhere 
to  upon  honor.  Fiat  justishier  ! 
Where  has  justice  fled  1  And  so 
we  suppose  we  might  go  on,  add- 
in'  line  to  line  and  precept  to  pre- 


cept, but  won't    It  would  take  up 
too  much  time.    Yet  we  cannot 
forbear  to  put  it  to  the  venders  of 
medicines,    of  patent    medicines, 
those  benefactors  of  the  race,  those 
worthy  individooals,    who    have 
taken  the  pledge  against  mercury / 
winged,  heathen,  unchristian  god ; 
those  professors  whose  medicines 
are  based  upon  true  science;  who 
have  spent  years  of  study,  tears  of 
agony,  in  their  concoction,  worn 
out  pestles  and  mortars ;  those  pa* 
trons  of  newspapers  devoted  to  ad- 
vertisements ;  those  be-persecuted 
gentlemen  who  have  so  much  to 
contend  against ;    those   cruelly- 
wronged  gentlemen,  whose  spe- 
cifics are  mimicked  and  imitated, 
and  copied  and  burlesqued,  where- 
by vile,  worthless,  spurious  drugs 
are  actually  foisted  upon  the  dis- 
ordered stomachs  of  community; 
those  gentlemen,  whose  life-pre- 
serving panaceas  are  recommend- 
ed by  colleges  of  medicine,  and 
appn)vcd  of  T>y  the  faculty ;  stamp- 
ed with  seal,  and  signatoor,  and 
coat  rif  aims  ;  we  appeal  to  these 
gentlemen  to  patronize  the  Flag- 
Staff.     It  will  make  them  rc»ll  in 
their  carriages  while  other  of  their 
fellow  men    are   rolling  in  their 
hearse  !      Cirkelate  !    cirkelate  ! 
j  It  promotes   morals.       Pickleby 
has  made  a  fortin'.     The  Raxa- 
'  million  Vermifuge  will  be  a  mine 
I  of  California  gold  to  its  possessor ! 
The  Medicated  Apple-Saas  is  a- 
I  doin*  well !     Oh  !  oh  !  thou  pale- 
faced,  cruel  Death  !  thine  arrows, 
bedippcd  with  p'ison,  have  been 
turned  aside  !     Health  blooms  on 
the  cheeks  I  the  heart's  life-blood 
flows    amain  !    the    elastic    foot 
stamps  the  earth!   to  breathe  is 
luxury  !      To  die  !   to  die  !    ay, 
there  's  the  rub !     But  whither  are 
we  goin'  ?     Writin*  on,  writin'  on 
for  your  benefit,  reader,  while  the 
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night- watchoB  is  fast  waning,  and 
the  clock  tolls  the  hour  for  retiring ; 
strivin',  in  our  pecooliar  way,  to 
do  some  good  to  our  feller  men, 
and  pledged  to  the  Principles  of 
'9^.  For  further  partickelers  see 
large  head. 

Among  many  flattenng  enconi- 
ums  we  clip  out  the  following  as 
regards  the  Flag- Staff,  which  is 
hailed  with  one  universal  accla- 
mation of  the  press  at  largo  : 


'  It  10  a  good  paper.' 

Bunkum  Fiag'> 
<  It  is  an  excellent  sheet.' 

Wettern  Eagle, 
Speaking  of  the  editor :  *  He  is  a  bird, 
and  Bhowt  considerabal  talons.' 

Miami  Mettenger. 

*  Will  the  editor  oall  on  us,  should  he 
eome  this  way  7'  St.  Louia  Paper. 

*  It  contains  many  judicious  articles.' 

Oawego  Valley  Gazette, 
'It  contains  many  butterfly  flights  of 
fiuey.'  Ladiee"  Roee  Bud. 

'  We  hail  it  with  delight.' 

Miee  Petit*9  Magazine, 

'  It  is  a  delectable  sheet,  Aill  of  zest' 

Mary  Ann  Poneonby'e  Oaxette, 

•The   Bunkum   Flag-Staff  is  always 

welcome.'  Dollar  Newepaper. 

*  We   always  wait  for  the   Flag-Staff 
with  impatience.' 

Four  Shilling  Newepaper. 

*  Send  ns  fifteen  copiea' 

John  W.  Jenko,  of  Choko. 

*  1  like  it  yery  much.' 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 


*«*  We  are  in  want  of  a  load  of  shayins 
for  kindtins  in  our  oflis  this  winter.  Which 
of  our  snbscribem,  who  has  the  article  in 
hand,  will  send  it  around,  together  with  a 
load  or  two  of  hark,  pcet,  coal  or  cord- 
wood,  either  hickory,  birch,  saxafax  or 
liye  ash  7  Which  of  our  subscriberB  will 
do  it,  and  consider  thoir  hand  shook? 
The  opporteunity  is  now  open  for  compe- 
tition. Dear  friends,  kind  friends,  all  the 
titles  of  good  fellowship  go  with  you !  Put 
it  in  our  power,  and  we  will  kindle  up  our 
stoye  to  a  red  heat,  and  so  on  to  a  white 
heat  If  you  spit  onto  it,  it  will  fly  off  in 
globniies  of  all  sixes,  fW>m  buck-shot  down 
to  robin-Mhot  number  fiye.  Delicacy  pretty 
near  forbids  ns  to  do  any  think  more  than 
to  Mnt  opos  the  topic 


A  Lewzus  Natu»y.  —  As  long 
as  we've  lived  to  Bunkum,  we 
never  see  so  great  a  cur'ositv  as 
that  gig-top  child  of  Fanny  Cou- 
ENHovKN,  down  to  Dead-Horse 
Bay.  When  it  was  ftist  announced 
in  Clark's  Knickbrbockbr  that 
we  was  app'inted  to  eo  and  sur- 
wey  it,  we  took  our  old  white  post- 
ridin'  mai*e  and  went  down  to  see 
the  little  critter,  takin'  with  us  an 
ingen'us  young  man  who  sits  up 
types  into  the  *  ^lag-Staff'  offie, 
for  to  draw  a  picter  of  his  head 
with  a  soft  pencil,  without  regard 
to  expense.  You  see  it  up  there 
to  the  top.  It  was  rather  sprink- 
ly  hut  warm  weather,  and  in  goin' 
down  we  injured  our  best  •  Bun- 
kum Hat'  a  good  'eal.  The  lit- 
tle LuzuB  Natury  was  playin'  out 
in  front  of  the  house,  with  its  top 
up,  'cause  *t  was  drizzly,  as  we 
stated.  We  let  it  up  and  down 
twice- 1  —  old  Fanny  han't  no 
objection  —  and  it  works  fust  rate ; 
wants  a  little  ile,  she  says,  about 
once-t  a-week.  It  is  the  most  in- 
gen'us Luzus  Natury  in  the  whole 
United'n  States'n.  It  is  a- goin' 
to  stay  all  next  week  to  our  house 
in  Bunkum ;  and  them  who  will 
forward  a  six- months'  subscrip- 
tion to  the  •  Flunkum  Bag-Staff' 
can  examine  it  for  nothing ;  chil- 
dren half-price.  It 's  a  most  dread- 
ful cur'osity  as  ever  we  see  any 
wheres.  Its  legs  is  deformed  awfal» 
I  and  can*t  9et  down  without  its  feet 
{settin'up.     Cur'oiMl  cur'outf 
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John  B.  MoGooslet  lately  come  into 
our  offii  and  shook  a  cow-akin  over  our 
editorial  ears.  The  reaaon  why  John  B. 
McGooeLBT  did  thisi  was  the  alleged  os- 
tensible cause  that  we  had  somewhat  re- 
flected upon  his  cuziin.  But  does  Joun 
B.  McGoosLET  think  that  we  care  three 
jacknives  for  his  ouisin,  or  any  other  rela- 
tive of  his  'n  7  Does  John  B.  McGooslbt 
think  that.eow-skins  can  chain  up  a  free 
unfettered  press?  If  John  B.  McGooslf.y 
thinks  thiSf  John  B.  McGoosley  is  very 
essentially  mistaken ;  and  neither  for  John 
B.  McGooslbt  or  any  other  McGoosley 
shall  we  falter  one  iota  in  the  course  which 
wo  have  marked  out.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  every  time  we  sit  down  to  write  an 
editorial  leader  that  we  should  be  thiuk- 
ing  of  John  McGoosley  7  By  no  means. 
We  knew  his  father  very  well.  He  was 
the  most  wunnerful  sot  man  in  his  ways 
that  we  pootty  near  ever  seen.  Who  is 
John  B.  McGooslbt?  We  answer  that 
he  keeps  a  prooery-shop.  Very  well,  that 
is  nH  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  because 


Major  Kbokdcx*s  Miutart  Ezpi- 
RiENCB.  —  *  My  firat  essay  in  amM,'  said 
the  Major,  speakiuj^  with  great  pomp  and 
subdivision  of  syllaUes, '  was  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  onto  the  Battery.  I  was  aid  to 
General  Morton.  A  distant  portion  of 
the  line  had  become  eutangled.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief turned  and  said  to  me: 
'  Ma-jor  Keo-Kuck,  put  that  line  in  or»r- 
der.*  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  Ner-ar 
had  done  such  a  thing  in  me  life.  I  waa 
unac-quainted  with  uul-ing-ter-ry  tacticB» 
but  I  put  spurs  to  my  ste^,  and  in  three 
minyeutes  time  I  got  that  line  in  or-r-der. 
I  re-tum-ed  to  the  com-mand-er-in-chi«fl 
Said-ah  he  to  me,  (I  nev-ar  shall  for-get 
the  ex-pres-sion,)  said-ah  he  to  me :  *  Bla- 
jor  KEo-KUCK,you  have  kb-uovbrbd  your- 
self with  GEL-ORY !'  And,  Sir,  ijelt  that 
I  had, Sir." 


AtatiMty. 

PowERSBS  Prosperinb,  Grbbk  Saltb, 
McGooslbt  t«  respectable,  that  he  should  Ma.  Fisher's  Son  and  Ginbral  Jazoil — 
be  essentially  turning  up  his  nose  at  us.  These  four  shef  doo  ver  statoos^  two  of 
who  are  an  editor.  Have  we  ever  bought '  them  he  and  two  of  them  she,  we  went  to 
a  pound  of  cheese  of  John  B.  McGooslbt  see  all  at  oncet  for  twenty-five  cents ;  that 
that  we  have  n't  paid  him  at  a  good  profit?  ,  is  to  say,  jest  six  pence  a-piece,  Uuited*n 
Have  we  ever  bought  any  saleratus  of  him  '  States'n  currency.  They  are  very  ra- 
and  we  not  do  the  same?  Has  John  B.  '■  markable  pieces  of  whittlin.  Of  the  fiist 
McGooslbt  ever  caught  us  in  an  untruth,  I  we  have  already  discussed  at  large  in  Flag- 
or  put  in  a  false  vote  on  election  day  7  '  StatT.  Prosperioe  is  an  exposure.  It  is, 
We  challenge  John  B.  McGoosley  !  We  |  however,  an  admirably  whittled  burst  of 
double  dare  John  B.  McGoosley!    We  i  a   female.    We   thought  that  a  marble 


double,  double  dare  him !  We  understand 
his  conduck.  'Fhe  elections  are  comin,  and 
he  knows  we  pot  in  a  vote  for  Nubbins. 
Why?  Because  we  know  that  Nubbins 
is  a  good  man.  That's  the  cause,  and 
not  his  cuzxin.     But  John  B.  McGoosley 


shimmy,  to  fit  high  up  in  the  neck,  would 
have  better  fitted  it  for  the  altatnde  and 
longitude  of  BunkunL  However,  if  Mr. 
Prosper iNE  chose  to  have  his  wife  whittled 
in  that  way,  why  ahould  we  bhiah  in  our 
hat  about  it  7     We  think  that  this  kind  of 


may  set  his  mind  adequately  at  rest.  Hold- ;  delicacy  is  carried  too  far  in  this  kedhitry, 
ing  the  cow-skin  over  our  head,  says  he,  {  when  no  old  lady  will  expose  dolls  in  her 
'Do  you  take  it  back?  do  you  take  it  shop- winder  for  sale  without'n  pinnin  let- 
back?   eh  ?_eh7'      *  Take   what,  back?'   ter  paper  around  their  wooden  nakedness. 

Who  Mrs.  Prosperinb  was  we  dono,  but 
we  believe  she  was  the  wife  of  a  gentle- 


says  we.  *That  falsehood,*  says  ho.  *  Oh 
certingly,'  says  we,  laughing,  <  if  there  is 
any  falsehood  in  the  case  we  take  it  back 
essentially.  Par  be  it  from  us  to  wownd 
your  sensibilities.  The  Flag-Staff  goes  for 
truth,  not  falsehood,  Mr.  McGoosley.  We 
wish  that  p'int  to  be  kept  distinctly  in 
Tiew.*  This  smoothed  his  fur  down  a  lit- 
tle, and  Mr.  John  B.  McGoosley  walked 


man  who  lived  in  Pensacola.  Sudi  is  at 
least  the  reported  fact  Her  featnrs  ate 
mild  and  amiable,  and  her  hair  very  ban- 
Bomely  trussed  up,  but  whether  aha  ever 
scolded  her  husband  the  statoo  does  not  in- 
dicate. If  she  is  a-liviu  we  wkh  her  well 
If  she  is  dead,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to 


out  of  our  offis,  lookiu'  pretty  sneaking. ;  her  bereaved  acquaintens  that  so  good  a 
Wo  guess  he  had  better  not  venture  back  i  likeness  has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Fisher's 
again.  We  are  by  no  means  certiog  that  little  son,  as  we  have  been  informed  the 
we  will  net  ring  his  nose.  There  is  a  p'int '  next  stutoo  is,  is  exceedingly  well  done, 
raid  to  be  beyond  puttin' up  with,  and  that  How  it  was  possible  to  reAund  him  off  so 
p'int  we  have  e'enamost  reached.  I  well,  we  dono ;  but  we  have  om  iwnvk  to 
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make,  both  of  him  and  of  the  Greek  Salve. 
The  leg!  are  too  redund  and  too  straight. , 
*  We  do  n't  think  that  any  such  len  can  be 
ibnnd  in  the  whole  cenffoa.  Can't  be. 
Dooa  well  enough  to  imagine  them.  Doot 
well  enough  to  peck  *em  out  in  marble ; 
dooi  well  enough  to  portray  'em  in  plaa- 
ter  o*  Paria,  or  to  paint  *em ;  but  reat  aa- 
■ored,  reader,  that  there  ain't  any  eich 
lege  any  where.    They  are  beau  ideal  we 

Sant  you,  but  not  enough  of  the  real  bow. 
nr  own  lega  are  crooked  considerably 
more  we  Arnoie.  A  moderate  size  dog  could 
nm  betwixt  'em  as  we  are  standin'  up- 
right, and  we  not  know  it.  And  we  do  n't 
believe  that  Mr.  Fisusa's  son,  or  the  Greek 
Salve  nother,  are  constituted  so  entirely 
djffisrent  from  us,  who  are  a  freeman,  and 
hope  to  fire  off  a  ^reat  many  bundles  of 
erackers.  Otherwise,  howsever,  we  like 
the  statoo,  and  thought  it  pootty.  General 
Jaxon  is  the  most  natural  thing  not  to  be 
alive  that  we  think  we  pretty  near  ever 
seen.  In  the  history  of  the  kedn'try  he  is 
one  of  the  tallest  men ;  and  the  kedn'try 
oaght  to  buy  that  statoo  though  they  have  to 
aweat  for  it  to  the  tune  of  fifly  dollars.  If 
floch  a  measure  were  advocated,  even  at 
anch  a  price,  we  dono  but  what  we  would 
▼ote  for  it  There  he  is,  with  the  wrinkles 
of  age  onto  him.  His  very  wrinkles  are 
bb  kedn'try's.  After  the  statoos  we  went 
to  aee  some  picturs,  which  we  will  notice 
more  particlariy  at  some  futur  time.  We 
noticed  an  admirable  representation  of  Ku- 
«ID  and  SicKT. 


IHtuifcal  Crftldsm. 

*THa  mtn  that  has  not  mufio  into  hii  sool 
Is  fit  for  treason,  straUfem  and  spoils. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trosted 
At  any  of  the  stores.'  Sbakbi. 

If.  FiDBL  Stiokh. — This  new  per- 
iormer  from  Paria  made  his  deboo  last 
aigfat,  and  is  likely  to  create  a  great /urore 
among  the  dilettanty,  eonnoeenty^  and 
hakit'Waye,  The  hort-ton  have  not  been 
atirred  up  with  auch  an  emuty  since  the 
Norway  malestrom,  Oli  Bull.  Let  us 
aoo  if  we  can  give  our  readers  a  little  idea. 
The  opening  piece  was  ekfantatia  or  minor 
divertisemong,  taxing  all  the  powers  of 
If.  Fidel  Stiokh  ;  a  composition,  we  be- 
Ueve,  composed  during  the  intervale  of  sea- 
aickness  on  his  hither  voyage.  It  is  an  ex- 
trmvaganxat  consisting  of  a  connected  se- 
ries of  variations,  which,  considering  how 
«o  ha  was,  does  him  no  small  degree  of 
<oradit    Next  camo  the  *  jonquil  waltx,'  an 


original  composition  of  his  own,  which 
brought  down  tbnnders  of  applause,  and 
called  for  a  repetition  three  times,  but  on 
the  fourth  M.  Fidbl*b  eyes  blaxed  fire,  his 
mustashes  curled  up,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  could  have  taken  all  fionkum  into  his 
stomach  to  once-t  Tbia  put  Bunkum  a  lit- 
tle on  his  mettle.  Did  M.  Fidbl  Stjcku, 
a  performer  from  Paris,  mean  to  disobey 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  people  7  There- 
upon a  storm  of  indignation  aroae,  in  the 
midst  of  which  our  parley -voo  got  up  a  lit- 
tle mote  of  sunshine  onto  his  countenance, 
and  went  through  it  again  admirable,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  concatenated  exta- 
cies  of  applause.  M.  Vicroa  d' Argent, 
who  keeps  a  candy- shop,  biled  over,  and 
said  we  must  take  his  countryman  for  a 
horse  or  a  beast  of  burden ;  a  remark  for 
which  M.  VicToa  richly  deaerved  to  be 
hustled  out  of  the  room.  And  we  promise 
him  that  we  will  do  it,  ahall  he  do  the  same 
again.  But  the  ereOwnin  glory  of  the  hull 
evening  was  Hail  Cdumby,  with  fixina. 
We  never  were  more  snnprised  in  our  life : 
we  said  to  ouraelvea,  *  Can  thia  be  Hail 
Columby,  happy  land;  hail,  ye  heroea, 
heaven-bom  band  7'  <  Must  bie  ao,'  aaya 
our  left-hand  man :  <  the  bill  says  so.'  The 
faniaeia  seemed  to  begin  with  the  army 
on  the  field  of  Lexington,  with  the  snap- 
ping of  musketry,  bo  on  till  we  come  to 
the  battle  of  Trenton.  We  could  aee  the 
platoons  very  distinctly  wheeling,  and  the 
word  of  command  given :  '  Steady,  boys ! 
come  near!  take  aim !  give  it  to'em !'  Slam- 
bang  !  and  then,  the  smoke  clear  away,  see 
'em  a-runnin  up  the  hill.  <  Once  more  onto 
the  breach,  dear  friends !  -~  once  more !' 
There  they  go!  banda  a-playin !  flags  wa- 
vin !  drums  rolliu !  red-coats  entranced  be- 
hind works!  left  wing  onto  the  plain! 
Trenton  militia  try  in  to  outflank  them!  play 
away  with  the  artillery!  Bum!  bom! 
bum !  Musketry  pop-pop !  pop-pop !  pop ! 
pp-op  ! — pp-op  !—  pp-oj) !  H  ttxxa  !--ah ! 
hnzza ! — hnxia  !  Bang !  —  bang !  They 
run !  —  they  run !  *  Aminadab,  hold  my 
musket  while  I  take  a  chaw  !*  Hnrrah  !-ah! 
hurrah !  —  rah !  Then  came  in  Yankeb 
Doodle  again.  Dreased  the  poor  Yankee 
in  flowers ;  tied  sky-rockets  onto  his  neck ; 
put  him  in  a  balloon  and  set  fire  to  him ; 
when  with  a  spit-spattin,  zig-zaggin,  raah- 
in,  splash  in,  gushiu,  set  of  quivera,  quaveia, 
guadalquivera,  henii,  demi,  semi,  hemi- 
demi,  dein  things  of  one  sort  or  another, 
blowed  him  right  smack  in  the  air,  and 
nothin  left  of  him  but  amoke !  The  ex- 
citement of  the  audience  was  wound  up, 
we  expect,  to  about  the  higfaoii  pUoh. 
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Mm.  TnoiiAt  would  have  fainted  We 
■aid  to  her,  *  My  dear  Madame,  contain 
yonnelt  Smell  your  salta.  Woold  you 
lean  upon  oar  arm,  and  walk  out  into  the 
open  air  T*  Tumingr  then  to  M.  Fidel,  we 
said,  *  Will  the  performer  stop  the  pro- 
grammy  for  one  minute  7  One  of  the  fair 
sects  is  a  little  sick  to  her  stomac,  and  will 
return  when  she  is  relieved.'  We  then 
said  to  those  ariound,  <  Make  room  for  a 
lady,'  and  led  her  dout,  Thomas  prssping 
our  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  we  returned, 
and  JoBQf  Snaps  into  our  seat  We  asked 
him  politely  to  go  out  of  it,  and  he  would 
not  ga  We  remonstrated  with  him.  Said 
we  to  him,  *  Would  you  insult  us  by  taking 
our  seat  while  we  are  waiting  upon  a  lady  ?* 
To  which  he  replied  by  barely  sucking  bis 
cane.  By  this  time  our  collar  was  much 
excited.  Says-ah  we  to  him,  *  Will  you 
come  out  of  it,  or  shall  we  ring  your  nose  7' 
<  Tea,'  says  he,  *  ring  as  soon  as  you  please,' 
or  'ring  if  you  like,'  or  somethin  to  that 
eflbck.  *  Like  to  see  you  do  it,'  said  he  to 
US.  *  Were  there  not  at  this  moment  a  lady 
hangin  onto  our  arm  and  claim  our  protec- 
tion, said  we,  *  we  would  ring  your  nose 
most  unquestionably ;'  to  which  he  merely 
retorted  by  squirting  a  long  streak  of  tobacco 
onto  our  boots.  After  that  we  were  obliged 
to  set  the  whole  evening  ag'in  the  piller ; 
and  we  now  publish  him  in  the  Flag-Staff 
to  let  him  know  that  the  Fre^s  has  its  eye 
on  him.  The  Press  is  a  mighty  iudian. 
It  effects  revolutions ;  it  quells  riots ;  it 
reports  speeches;  it  publishes  advertise- 
ments ;  it  makes  the  powers  that  be  trem- 
ble in  their  shoes :  it  does.  If  we  come  to 
a  critical  analysis  of  M.  Fidbl  Stickh,  he 
difiers  alike  from  Herr Smash,  M.SKRErrcu 
OQel,  and  M.  Strikrhardt.  The  first 
of  these  performers  has  the  most  length, 
the  second  the  most  breadth,  and  the  last 
the  most  thickness.  But  M.  ^idel  in  the 
timbre  of  hb  head-compositions  displays  a 
judicious  blending  of  all  three.  This  gives 
to  his  style  an  evenness  entirely  remote 
from  those  unpleasant  jerks  and  zigzag- 
gedness  which  defaces  almost  every  per- 
former who  has  reached  our  shores.  In 
the  highest  alt  his  edge  is  even  as  a  razor, 
so  that  no  acoustick  microscope  could  de- 
tect it ;  while  in  the  gruffest  base,  where, 
to  say  the  least,  a  certain  roughness  is  ex- 
pected, he  is  planed  down  to  a  smoothness 
which  the  most  elegant  velvet  could  alone 
match.  Yet  there  are  passages  where  to 
hear  on  a  little  would  be,  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  say,  judicious.  We  think  the  cat- 
gnt  would  bear  it  Would  it  not?  We 
aak  for  infbrmation. 


To  THE  Polls!  to  th«  Polu!  —  Fel- 
low citizens,  examine  your  tickets.  Thoao 
of  yon  who  are  going  fu 

N  U  B  B  I  V  8 

as  AMerman  of  the  Finrt  Ward  be  up  with 
the  day.  Your  country  calls  to  the  field  I 
Shut  up  your  shops.  Do  n't  stop  to  wash 
your  faces.  The  destiny  of  the  country, 
the  immortal  salvation  of  it  for  miUions  of 
years  and  untold  generations,  may  hang 
upon  the  fact  whether  John  R.  NoBBim 
is  elected  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward. 
Fellow  citizens,  if  John  B.  McGooclkt  m 
elected  the  ked'ntry  is  rained ! 


Hiram  Swwge. — This  man  has  the  an- 
dacity  to  set  himself  up  for  offis.  We  trust 
that  the  flourishin  town  of  Bunkum  is  not 
so  far  lost  to  a  sense  of  shame  as  to  secors 
his  election.  Where  was  he,  let  as  adc, 
when  the  Hartford  Convention  took  place? 
Who  held  the  trump  card  when  General 
Miranda  was  afloat?  Where  was  Hirah 
SwiDGX  when  the  Uraxalt  Club  were  m 
session?  Answer  us  to  that,  Master 
Brooke.  

FxprxRCORM  is  opposed  to  us  for  Inapek- 
tre  of  Ashes !  *  Oh  Shame !  where  is  thy 
blush  r 


ittaimiiui. 

Do  n*t  mash  a  cat*s  tail  if  you  wookl 
save  your  nervous  system  from  a  jar.  An 
ounce  of  precaution  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

Never  reveal  the  faults  of  a  man  which 
you  have  discovered  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  virtues.  Thus  a  beautiful  wave 
causes  the  stick  to  appear  crooked.  Per- 
haps the  distortion  is  only  to  your  own 
eye. 

Never  tip  your  conscience  the  wink. 
You  may  make  a  temporary  engagement 
with  it  not  to  expose  you,  but  it  will  come 
back  and  say  to  you,  <  Dear  Sir,  you  tip- 
ped me  the  wink  on  the  comer,  but  I  sea 
you  pick  the  pocket  Give  back  the 
money,  or  else  I  will  flog  you  with  the 
cow-skin  of  remorse ;  or  else  I  will  write 
on  the  ball  of  your  eyes,  in  big  charectera, 
*I  took  it!'  Then  to  have  year  back 
scourged,  or  your  eye-balls  written  onto» 
will  be  a  small  matter  to  choose  betweea. 
Rather  borrow  a  hone  than  kuf  aa  hml 
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Don't  take  a  good  deal  of  troable  to  do 
what  ain't  wc^  any  think  when  it  *8  done. 

Do  n't  take  a  wife  ont  of  a  winder  when 
yoQ  can  carry  one  out  of  a  door. 

Theee  roaznma  we  are  much  pleaaed 
with,  and  shall  continue  for  the  6ono  pub' 

li€9,  Eo.  B.  7.   8.   AMD  I.  E. 


Attimiuirs, 

A.  jAaaoLDT,  traTellink  Hinglithnian, 
who  fouod  such  fault  with  our  otels,  and 
could  n't  get  any  think  to  suit  him,  and 
drur  a  fine  teem  of  osees  while  he  wai  in 
this  ked'ntry,  and  sported  a  white  choke 
at  our  principal  balls,  has  landed  in  Hing- 
land,  and  been  put  in  jail  by  his  employ- 
ers. Ha !  ha !  ha !  <  Oi  loike  the  mon- 
ner  they  dawnce  in  Frawnce  !' 

6.  P.  ScaiBBLBDT  has  written  so  many 
novels  that  the  materials  now  fall  into  or- 
der of  their  own  accord.  Chapters  fall  in- 
to their  places;  mottoes  fly  above  the 
chapters ;  characters  march  in  procession ; 
plot  unravels  itself,  and  denouement  comes 
OQt  square.  He  has  now  concluded  to 
■top,  seein'  ths  novels  write  themselves. 
Time  he  did. 


Cuaious  Inconsistens.  —  The  town  of 
Cologne,  where  the  celebrated  scent  called 
cologne  water  is  made,  is  said  by  Cols- 
RiDOB  to  be  one  of  the  worst  smelling  towns 
in  all  Christendom.  He  counted  two  and 
■tventy  well -defined  odors,  all  disagreeable. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  then,  instead  of 
■ending  their  Odi-cologne  away  to  sweeten 
othsr  ked*ntrys,  to  sprinkle  a  little  of  it 
over  their  own  town  ?  Thin  is  always  the 
way.  People  are  always  more  ready  to 
sweeten  up  other  folks*  reputation  than  to 
fot  themselves  out  of  bad  odor.  We  throw 
OQt  the  remark. 


W«  were  lately  ranch  delightad,  aad 
edified  we  hope,  with  a  public  spetkerfai 
one  of  our  most  respectable  pnblie  bodleii 
Rolling  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  ho  de- 
livered himself  with  raany  a  hem  and  haw 
abeout  in  this  wise :  *  Let  not  any  one  deny 
the  allegation,  for  if  they  dki  it  would  be 
of  no  avail,  for  the  facts  go  to  ptove  it  — 
thtfaeU  go  to  prove  it  I  myeetf  have 
conversed  with  those  this  very  morning 
who  assure  me  that  they  know  it  on  the 
most  undoubted  authority  —  the  mott  tm- 
doubted  authority.  Othen  in  distaat 
parts  of  the  country  will  bear  witness  to 
the  same  —  bear  witneoo  to  the  omme.  Let 
me  respectfully  ask  then,  Mr.  PaBSiOBNTy 
—  let  me  reepectfuUy  aekt  whether,  to  say 
the  least,  it  does  not  amount  to  fool-hardi- 
ness —  amount  to  fool'hardineoo  for  gen- 
tlemen to  stand  on  this  floor  and  resolute- 
ly deny  that  which  is  substantiated  beyond 
question — oubetantiated  beyond  qmootiam. 
We  should  think  that  it  did — okould  think 
that  it  did,*  Shade  of  Emmbt.  Pitt» 
Henrv  Clat  and  Daniel  WsseTEa,  de- 
liver as  from  such  tedious  and  self-conceit- 
ed bores! 

The  Anniversary  Oration  before  the 
Horological  Society  of  Bunknm  was  de- 
livered at  the  Hall  by  an  old  geutleman 
ninety-three  yean  of  age.  It  was  like 
mumbling  the  peg,  and  oould  not  hear 
three  wonds  he  said.  It  was  nothing  hot 
mum  —  mum  —  mum  —  dib  •— dib  ;  and 
the  end  of  his  chin  during  the  operation  of 
speaking  above  the  level  of  the  eend  of  hie 
nose.     For  the  oration  itself,  no  sense  into 


Qua  niEND  Va.n  Dunk  is  very  unhappy, 
under  the  appiehension  that  he  is  not  long 
lor  this  world.  The  reason  he  alleges  is, 
that  geniuses  do  not  live  to  a  ereat  age.  We 
have  tried  to  comfort  him  with  the  assn- 
rene  that  he  is  no  genius ;  a  supposition 
which  he  will  not  hear  to  for  one  sinfrle  in- 
stance. He  says  his  whole  course  proves  it, 
and  that  his  brain  is  burning  itself  through 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideas.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  is  a  case  of  spontaneous  com- 
biMtioQv  whieh  will  be  long  in  basting  eat 


I      It  affords  us  the  sincerest  pleasure  to 
;  announce   to  the  public  in  general,  that 
I  Mrs.  Thomas,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas,  com- 
I  positor  of  this  paper,  who  was  taken  sick 
at  the  concert  given  by  M.  Fidel  Stickh, 
is  in  a  state  of  convalescence.    The  attack 
was  bronirht  on  wholly  by  nervous  excite- 
ment.   Poor  Thomas  was  neariy  crazy 
that  evening.     He  could  not  speak. 


Old  Mrs.  Zicerrbacxee  invited  ns 
about  a  week  ago,  together  with  our  wife 
and  a  considerabul  company  of  old  maids 
nud  widowfl,  to  her  house  to  drink  tea.  A 
most  remarkable  suckumstance  occurred, 
and  BO  frafifrant  that  we  put  it  down  in  Pag- 
StafT.  For  the  credit  of  community  we  ao 
hope  that  such  things  do  n't  occur  more 
than  say  twice -t  in  a  dosen  yean.    She- 
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bid  mnffiiMi  for  tea,  and  the  beet  of  sbn- 
ahong  and  milk-toaat,  and  a  hickory-fire 
and  email  colored  boy  (Bilbo  JoNBa)  to 
wait  onto  ua,  and  were  really  enjoying  it 
▼ery  much.  All  of  a  suddent  Old  Zick- 
KRBACKBa,  findin'  what  was  goin*  on,  strode 
in  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  turned 
every  mother^s  son  of  us  out  of  doors,  and 
bolted  all  the  wiudera.  We  was  glad,  for 
our  part,  that  we  had  secured  three  muf- 
fins well  buttered,  shuggared  and  cinna- 
moned,  (a  most  toothsome  Idish,)  before 
this  unexpected  snckumstance  took  place ; 
also  a  cup  and  a  half  of  shushong  tea, 
strong  as  lie.  Said  we  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
one  of  the  company, '  My  dear  Madame, 
lean  onto  our  arm.*  *Ye8,'  said  she, 
<  what  a  hottentot  he  is  !*  Poor  old  Mrs. 
ZioxERBAOKER  wss  mortified  to  death,  but 
we  went  up  into  our  ofils  and  rolled  over 
and  over  onto  our  stomac  a  dozen  times, 
and  thought  we  should  a-died,  we  laughed 
aOi    It 's  a  great  world  we  live  in. 


flinrfbals. 

At  BTyVKUIC  ROTBX.  AMD  BTRAVaBna'  roT-0r. 

p.  Wageom,  Vicksburg.  Should  n't  be 
rarprised  if  he  was  a  gambler. 

J.  W.  Sn AFPiNs,  North  Carlina.  About 
forty-five  yean  old,  very  cross,  and  mark- 
ed with  the  small  -pox.  Carries  four  trunks, 
two  carpet-bags,  a  hat-box,  an  umbrella- 
ease,  and  a  negro  servant  Dined  yester- 
day at  five  o*crock,  and  went  to  the  thea- 
ter after  dinner.  Keeps  into  his  room 
pretty  much  all  day.  Something  wrong 
aboot  him. 

HuBADiAii  Rantxbs,  HsTtford,  Con- 
necticut A  very  slick*Iookin'  individooal. 
A  son  of  temperance.  Walks  very  straight. 
Keeps  his  hat  well  brushed.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  think  he  drinkM. 

Jbrolamon  SAUNDKas,  Saugerties.  He 
has  been  confined  to  his  room  three  days 
with  dysentery,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Pays  all  his  bills  in  gold,  and  wears  a  clean 
ahirt  every  day.  Kings  the  boll  a  good 
many  times,  and  very  nervous.  Some- 
thing wrong  about  him. 

John  Anderson.     He  drinks. 

Mr.  BiasBY  and  lady,  Nova  Scotia.  A 
fine  old  couple,  but  we  think  not  long  for 
this  world.  They  must  be  considerabul 
over  seventy.  The  old  gentleman  drinks 
some  brandy  and  water  at  his  dinner,  but 
apology  is  his  great  age.  His  wife  is  a 
hearty  eater.  The  Bunkum  Put-up  won*t 
make  much  oat  of  her. 


SiLvcsTEa  TooDLBMSt  FensaooU*  Fkiri« 
da.  We  are  pretty  sore  we  seen  that  man 
before  somewhere,  but  we  can't  eall  to  mind 
jis  where.  We  have  beared  that  he  baa 
brought  on  two  race-horses,  which  we 
sincerely  hope  may  not  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect. When  you  reflect  on  the  demoraU- 
zing  nature  of  hoss-racing,  Mr.  Toodlkkb, 
we  hope  and  believe  this  hint  will  be  suf- 
ficient. His  little  boy  is  with  him ;  a  hum- 
bly litile  cub.  Mr.  Toodlbns  went  to  the 
theatre  last  evening.  Where  he  goes  in 
the  day  time  we  done,  and  'fraid  to  in- 
quire.   Something  wrong  about  him. 

W  ILL! AM  J IX ,  Oneida  County.  Brought 
a  drove  of  bosses.    He  drinks. 


Bfi  CeUfitsft* 
FOR    BUNKUM     PLAO-8TAFP. 

Bblls  are  ringing  all  over  the  city; 
population  all  out,  and  arming.  Uicksite 
and  Orthodox  Friendt  fighting  at  the  gate 
of  the  disputed  grave-yard  in  cheiry-atieet 
Non-resbteut  Hickites  dropping  atones 
from  the  top  on  the  beads  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, only  saying,  *  Stand  from  under,  or 
perad venture  a  brick  or  stone  may  fall 
upon  thee  !'  A  firemen's-fight  in  M'ya- 
mensin*  —  four  killed.  The  boys  of  Gi- 
rard-Coliege  and  the  High -School  in  a 
row  ;  college- boys  planting  cannon  -^^ 

O"  Telegraph -wiro  's  gin  e6at 

Wb  have  been  kindly  permKted  to 
transcribe  for  the  colluros  of  the  Flag- 
staff the  following  interesting  letter  from 
the  Green  Mountains,  written  by  a  friend 
of  our  family. 

*  Dbab  Fathss  and  Motbbr  :  It 's  fine,  clear 

mouBtiiig  air  tbli  mornen,  at  year  brother 

thU  mornen  lita  down  this  momea  to  write  to 

70a  thii  mornen.    i  hope  a  are  wel  m  i  am  the 

■ame.    UDcle  Ton  ia  thraahen  oata  la  the  bera. 

they  rail  pretty  good  cropa  here.     b«t  tke 

ked'Dtry  is  kivered  all  orer  with  monatinfa 

I  from  eend  to  ee&d   80  many  on  em,  that  there 

'.  aint  hardly  allat  or  a  awamp  betwaen  em ;  asm 

j  rumatiz  and  no  ferer  aig.    No  hickery  or  Us- 

katomac  nuta  and  aquirU  skeine.    One  mooat* 

I  ing  sticks  way  eout  among  the  thnadcr.    This 

;  mounting  is  called  Camel'a  Ilamp.  Moatpeller 

i  is  a  purty  town.    A  apur  of  Uie  mooatiag  nua 

'  through  it  and  keind  of  warpa  it  right  reoaad 

the  base.    Thrj  *re  a-blaatia^  rocka  here  patty 

I  near  the  hull  tune.    1  he  other  day  a  man  aee 

I  one  a  comin'  and  like  a  deril  benntcbed  what 

doea  he  do  but  open  both  his  arma  keep  hlaeye 

onto  it,  walk  up  to  and  hog  it  while  it  waa  a 

fallin*.    The  embrace  proveid  fatal.  It  amaabed 

his  complezan,  tore  out  hia  bowds,  left  Mm 

deadoa  the  aide-walk  and  berled  aaat  day  bv 

Odd  FsllowB— a  most  a  msiancholy  F^ 
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Th«  Btato-Hoose  ii  bigger  than  all  the  burns  in 
Boaknm  put  together.  IInw  I  ihould  like  to 
•M  Aunt  Sally  I  I  been  some  humsiek,  but 
none  to  hurt  Tell  annt  Polly  Ann  Van  Dob- 
mcM  that  I  gin  the  snuff  to  oM  Mrs.  Grisbn- 
■AMMcm,  and  she  said  it  was  lovely.  I  wnnt  yon 
to  aril  mT  oats  at  the  goin'  price.  No  more  at 
t  from  your  dutifol  Son, 


I  LOST  my  ailken  nmberell. 
Who  took  it  off  I  know  full  well. 
If  he  don't  giro  it  back,  I  '11  tell. 

Thoagh  I  of  kindness  hare  the  milk, 
I  like  not  people  of  that  ilk, 
Who  giTe  me  cotton  fur  my  silk. 

I  lost  my  poliiihed  B.  B.  hat, 

Ta'en  from  me  by  a  thief,  that's  flat, 

Who  can't  discern  twlxt  Out  and  that. 

Hiottgh  I  of  kindness  haTe  the  milk, 
I  like  not  people  of  that  ilk. 
Who  for  my  ocaoer  give  me  tiik. 

I  lost  my  well-brush'd  orercoat, 
Exchanged  for  one  not  worth  a- groat. 
And  know  where  to  direct  a  note. 

I  like  not  people  of  that  Ok 

Who^think  that  cream's  the  same  as  milk ; 

In  deep  aflSietion, 

WILLIAM    PILK. 

XNmt. 


fimstoers  to  CorrefponHents. 

^Mm.  Beta,  Digtby,  Duekl^y,  Snipkin*,  Hop- 
Mins^  Ftipkinn,'  '  Diminutivt  Pox  db  Tamx,' 
*0sviksfry,'   *  New  Theory,*  *  Sincere    Friend,* 

*  Ardent  Lover,*  *  Remarke  on  tke  mm  of  the 
TiDDLS  DR,  D17HDS  IDC.  11  HtTT  SmoeVi  cem- 
foekiane,*  •  Was  Bonaparte  a  kandnome  man  t* 

•  SieMine,  an  £«My,'  'Petition  of  John  Smkk 
to  the  Lf^Mature  to  have  hit  nawu  changed* 
*Th€  eituee  of  Snoring,*  'Bote  to  eneeze  po- 
Utei9,*  'Hirpax;  'Raffodoxin,*thf  Eldrr,'ffhen 
iaeeihe  Andro$caggim  takeiteriitf,*  *Indijrnani 
proteetof  MiM  Van  Plueh^* '  Blood,  a  Mrad,' 

9  beginning  : 


'  I  «%w  her  in  th-i  pinnv;l<*  of  b-'auij. 
With  oheoki  aa  rqd  a«  rosoa  ara  in  Juaa.'etc. 

'  Mtma  on  ehort-horned  crttturt,  hy  one  from  the 
kefntry,'  'AialtMe  Cat*,  h^e  they  no  koto  tit 
tf^feetionf  'Bam,  an  EUgiac  Poem,*  thett 
amd  Other  compoHUont  which  wt  have  not  wo 
i;paec  would  fail  of  to  enumeratf,  thall  ht  at' 
temded  to  in  point  of  timt.  Patience,  dtar 
frUndt,  patience  it  ajewtL  So  *t  good  neat,  to  *t 
ttmptranre,  to  *t  poHttnetn.  Wt  art  a  doin'  mli 
Ikai  wutrtal  man  can  to  elemr  our  table,  hut  with 
the  lift  of  mind  wa  Itvtd,  with  the  gigantic  la- 
hart  of  the  Flag- Staff  in  ont  h^ad,  ein/rU 
handed,  and  tubitcripttont  very  poorly  paid  in, 
(nothhik  thit  wiek  but  a  few  jfritt.)  w^  nu,*t  da 
better  than  wt  ran.  Our  friend*  tktrrfore  must 
Aser  with  ua  a  little.  They  muA  potitipely,  Drm 
frtemdt,  kind  friendt,  teek  not  to  burden  ut  with 
eamplaintn,when  we  are  reallir  doin'  to  much  and 
rUin*  ohowe  to  wtany  petty  vaationowitha  mag- 


nificen4se  of  dkaracter  wiknown  sines  the  mareh 
to  Mooeott.  Wt  are  potMoety  (we  can  lap  omr 
hand  on  our  heart  and  toy  ir)wt  art  votmoUy 
often  uo  half  the  night,  with  nothing  but  a  mmg 
of  trnaU  brer  by  our  tide  to  tnttain  natur, 
writin*  artirlet,  and  tettin*  up  typet.  and  am- 
twerin'  Uttern  till  our  poor  eyet  ache  Uhe  a 
earman't  back,  and  our  wife  tendt  in  word, 
•  Wagataff,  you  uust  come  to  bed.*  Under  tueh 
eircumftancet  we  x>o  toy  that  thegrumblin,  of 
our  eorretpondtntt.  like  to  many  wild  btattt  in 
a  menagerie,  doot  amount  to  tke  rankett  in- 
gratitude.  Juthort  of  accepted  eommMnice^ 
tiont !  we  eay  to  you  that  you  thaU  all  have  tha 
ear  qf  the  public,  if  it  it  long  enough.  Fa- 
iienee! 


hui 


QuKST*  atkt :  *  In  tke  Skriptert  it  there  akt,  and 
if  aay,  what,  and  if  any  whert,  wnrntt,  in 
>'int  of  time,  a  dumb  critter  that  tpoked  in  a 
uman  woicef*  Oertinglu.  The  whale,  the 
larjgett  ocean-iniiert  ofwMeh  wt  have  any  *eoutU, 
taid  to  Moses  in  the  bull-ruehet,  'Alutott  thou 
pertuadeet  me  to  be  a  Chriatian  ;*  to  which 
MoSKS  replied,  *  Thou  art  the  man ."  We  eaU' 
not  admit  thete  plain  and  liUy  qutttUma  amy 
more  into  our  ccUumt. 
'  Old  Lady'  hat  written  to  utto  know  whetker  we 
tkink  there  it  any  ground  of  hope  of  thinking 
that  the  Poet  Burnt  waa  pioua.  We  anmeer  that 
we  think  ht  waa  a  very  faulty  indioidooal, 
and  we  are  afraid  not,  but  do  not  know  for  tar- 
tin.  Nobody  knowt.  Let  that  be  a  contort  to 
*Old  Lady.^  The  only  due  we  find  it  in  an 
extract  of  one  of  Ah  own  lettert,  written  to  a 
eoumtry  friend  who  had  qtieationed  him  on  this 
tubject :  '  You  taid  aomething  about  nUgion 
in  your  taat  letur.  I  haoe  forgotten  what  it 
waa,  and  the  letter  it  in  Ayrahire,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  it  wat  NOBLT  thought,  and  bbauti* 

FULLY  WORDRD.' 

To  '  Jambb,'  wfto  Mib  Mt  in  what  era  NAroLioir 
BuoK APABTK.  o  pop'lar  weanriar,fiouriahed,  we 
toy  wt  done ;  he  *t  got  ut  tubbb  ;  and  in  nmly 
to  hit  aeeond  queatwn,  whether  he  reigned  m- 
fore  or  a*ter  the  Okriatian  era,  inp*int  of  time, 
we  toy,  you  *ve  got  ua  ao'in.  Jre  han*t  no  no- 
tion,   la  •  Jamkb'  aatiafied  f    He  ought  to  be. 

•Bkab's  GaBASR*  ie  filed  for  intertion.  Oar 
thanka  are  due  to  a  *  Suhacriber*  for  the  pre 
tent  of  a  long-nedted  Sguaah.  Mm  ten  fold 
be  re^orrd  into  hit  own  boaom !  The  play  of 
*  Smash  his  bbains  oot'  we  haoe  handed  over 
to  the  manager  of  the  Bunkum  Ttoupe,  with 
every  proapect  that  it  will  be  underlined  for  re- 
heartaL  The  charact'r  of  '  Sweepc^  waa  ex- 
preetly  written  for  McHine,  waaitnotf 

'IifQUiaKB.'—  Thert  ie,  in  eourte,  a  digerenu  be- 
tween a  fac-timile  and  a  tiekfauiUy;  and  no 
perton  or  individual  who  wat  not  an  ignorant 
ramut  would  atk  tuck  em  interrogative. 

To  'Jackson*  who  tendt  ut  a  maonum  bonum 
plana  *  to  look  at,  and  ht  would  give  it  taut 
wsKK  TT  not  already  told,*  we  anaerer,  tte 
we  eat  it  before  we  read  hie  note,  but  we  thought 
the  fiavor  waa  poor.  Tike  unfortunate  owner 
will  credit  ua  to  tha  awuntnt  of  the  plum,  and 
oblige  ua  very  truly.        eo  b.  F.*8.  avp  L  E. 

*Cua*oiiTY.'~  Ned  Yachtline*t  Bunt  did  n't  come 
to  Bunkum.  Wt  aeen  it  once-t  to  *York.  it  taat 
a  haneum  fabrication. 

'  Waoolcdobn'  ia  excluded  for  vulgarity.  At  to 
Latin,  we  never  learned  it  except  two  aenteneee 
which  we  ahall  rememher  till  our  dyin*  day. 
Quid  aois  :  udure  art  you  gain*  f  QtocUM- 
qus  tssdumb  :  mAoI  art  you  <(oii»'  / 


AH 
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*M*  LiTBBAiT  notioeii  recommeadatloiifl  of 
books,  piGtnn,  mooaio,  magaxiiiM,  pUiter  of 
Paria,  IngeB  rubber,  puA  for  tUIuioiu  inpoa- 
tares,  for  which  we  are  paid  foar-fuld,  are  ro- 
■pactfollyipoatpoiied  to  a  future  Bumber.  We 
are  gettin  up  aome  iaahion-platet,  which  will 
be  naU  to  the  ladies.  Cirklclate  r  eirklolate ! 


flIlrbfrtiMments. 

LIST  OP  LETTERS  REMAINING  AT  TUE 
BUNKUM  POST-OFFICE: 
Swidn,  Hiram.  Robinson.  Lame  Gas 

Nubbins.  John  R.  (colored.) 

Smith,  George  Wash-    Podc,  Elnnthan. 

iagton.  Bedott,  the  Widow. 

Jones,  Thomas  Jeffier-    Pickleby  Pitiful. 

son.  Parkins,  HatefuL 

Plush,  James  Madison.    Digsby.  WUliam. 
Allen,  Andrew  Jack-    Raxamillioo      Verml- 

aoa.  fuge.  Inrentor  of^ 

McGooseley,      Martin    Smith.  John. 

Van  Buren.  Smith.  John, 

McGooseley,    Jeroth-    Smith,  John. 

nail.  Fmith,  John. 

McGooseley,  John  B.    Smith.  John. 

Patkick  McQdadk,  place  to  deliver  for  Mis- 
ther  O'Lkast  In  Amerikj,  sent  to  BaiDosr 
Hannsoaii,  next  door  but  three  to  Thames - 
street  No.  17  in  1848.  for  Bsidokt  her  cousin, 
senrant  in  Misther  Dokohvks  familj,  Protest- 
ant, road  to  Bunkum,  United  States  Amorik  j : 
plaxe  to  deliver. 

For  Miss  Van  Tromp      Please  to  go  down. 
Who  is  a  romp,  I  And  there  you  'il  find, 

And  Jumpa  the  rope      |  If  you  do  mind. 
All  in  the  hope.  All  by  the  clamp 

That  she  will  ope  Of  willow  trees,  and 

This  envelope.  near  the  pump. 

We  send  this  letter        Lives  Miu  Van  Tromp, 
To  Bunkum  town ;  Then  give  the  letter. 

People  eallinff  for  the  above  letters  will  please 
say  they  are  advertised. 


THEATER. 

AT  the  urgent  request  of  mauy  families,  the 
troupe  will  continue  their  exhibitions  at 
the  Town-Hall.  Evnrv  specimen  of  impro- 
priety carefully  excluded,  and  an  allowance  of 
one  policeman  to  every  ten  men  in  the  house 
to  keep  order.  Patronized  by  the  Marc.  Mr. 
McOtMiSKLET  will  attend  the  Theater  this  even- 
ing. First  appoamns  of  Mr.  McIIink  from  tli<> 
Poughket>f}sic  and  Saugerties  Tliontres.  Thi9 
evcnini;  will  bo  repeated  fur  the  flfTeenth  time 
with  rapturous  succees,  and  all  the  performer-* 
called  before  the  curting,  the  Grand  Romantic 
Melodrama  of 

THE  RAGAMUFFIN  OF  HACKEN.SACK  I 
Bloody  Scoundsel, McHink 

TiDIWINK, POOKSEY 

JraiwiaL Ruokiks 

After  which 

THE  DIS.MAL  SWAMP  CANAL!  ! 

McPLVSH TOODLENS 

JOBl.N'OS, TaAJfK 

MASHELRT TOMBIN?* 

Polly  Ass .Miss  Valinbky 

After  which  the  langhable  farce  of 
BUCKWHEAT  CAKES  I  I 

MoLAMIS RiOSIIY 

Double  Omtokdbk, Van  Bloom 


After  which, 

NO  MORS,  I'M  OBLIGED  TO  YOVl! 
After  whieh 

HERR  SMASH 
Will  perform  his  biiUim^  new  eom] 
caUed 

THUNDER  AMONG  THE  ALPBtl 

To  be  followed  by 

POLLY  HOPKINS  IN  TROUBLE  : ! 
To  be  succeeded  by  the  full  strength  of  th* 
hull  company  s 

I  REALLY  DONO  WHAT  I  SHALL  DO!  I 
After  which  Signer  Cafutimi,  fh>m  the  Ci- 
vita  Vecrhla  Circus,  will  stand  on  his  bead  and 
eat  a  custard  i 

An  hour's  recess  allowed  to  recruit  and  li- 
quor, after  which,  MISS  VALINSKT 
WiU  dance  %Paa  Sed! 
The   whole  to    conclude   with  the  UgUf 
amusing  farce  of 

JUMBODILLOIt 

I  DON'T  LIKE  HIM  1 1 

The  ft!«e  list  will  be  suspended  duxtng  the 

performance  of  the  RagamuRn  of  HaekeassM^ 


Curting  rises  at  seven. 


tr.a.sh. 


PIG  BOARDING  HOUSE.~Thifl  vahiaUe  in- 
stittttion  is  now  open  for  the  recipieBce  of 
guesu.  Winter  pigs  who  bivouae  in  the  opca 
streets,  and  feed  on  ashes,  very  few  with  more 
than  one  ear  left,  the  other  bit  ofT  by  dofi^  nd 
a  mere  section  of  their  tails,  tripping  up  pedes- 
trians, sneakin'  behind  barrels,  and  flgnna'  for 
a  few  potato  parins,  poor  craatarsi 


turned  into  hippopotsmuses  they  get  so  sav*ttn, 
will  be  well  boarded,  fatted  and  fitted  to  kul! 
No  pigs  received  for  less  than  three  months,  and 
bring  their  own  trough.  A  butcher  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  A  skiiful  Pvofee- 
sur  will  vikit  the  seminary  once  a  week  to  wire 
noses. 

This  establlBhment  has  now  been  instftnted 
on  a  firm  footin',  18  three  stori<<s  high,  amply 
provided  with  boiling-tubs,  and  weH  proven- 
dered  in  all  its  dcpnrtments.  Learned  pigs 
will  be  trained  in  this  establishment,  and  the 
alphabet  taught.  School  coiUmcnces  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Professor  BaiSTX.BXY 
will  be  v<;ry  utrict.  .^^cholars  expected  to  be 
punctual,  nnd  to  keep  their  tailH  untwi«ted,  and 
rooting  nnd  grunting  nnd  snorting  forbidden 
strictly  under  penulty  of  expulsion.  They  will 
be  pnpnn'd  lor  the  duties  of  life,  namely,  for 
purk-steuks  and  spure-ribs.  l*hose  intended 
tor  nM*tLS06  will  take  a  different  department 
Too  murh  pwins  will  not  Iw  spared  to  furnish 
briatles  for  wiix-ends.  Owners  of  pin  who- 
wish  them  to  he  decently  housed  during  the 
winter,  iof-tend  ol  leriing  them  run  into  a  con- 
sumption in  the  av«^nues,  grow  thin  and  diseased 
and  afllirti'd  with  the  «rurvy.  and  suffer  dread- 
fully (jn  cold  night*,  besides  being  a  nuisance 
and  subject  to  the  law  of  vaisrnnts.  are  respect- 
fully directed  to  this  Pig  Seminary.  It  is  a  de- 
lietatful  si^ht  to  ii(<e  them  so  orderly  at  dielr 
troughs,  from  the  tender  sqneaklins  np  to  the 
'  lusty  nnd  sontirous  grunter,  bristling  with 
.  quills.  Profepfor  Rsistlfby  will  be  happj  to 
f>how  the  institution,  aa  well  as  the  processes 
.  of  pig  education  in  its  various  departmeati  of 
;  squeakini;,  squeeching,  squealing,  gruntiog, 
'  snorting',  rooting  and  alphabetic  instmctlon. 
'  Price  of  board,  twenty-flTe  cents  a  week; 
'  schooling  and  aeeompHsIuBeBia  extrm.         if. 
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HAIR -CUTTING  8ALOON, 

1  MAm-arsicT. 
CUdT0MKR3  NOT  BLOWED  OS.    tf. 


PUTTY — Six  quintal*  of  Putty,  tMorted 
•Ixec,  now  Umduig  nt  Hmitusok's  wharf, 
Xrom  schr.  Squam,  by  Jekotunai.  Podb. 


BAZAMILLION  VEBMIFUOB. 

WE  SUPPOSE,  that  within  the  latt  few 
weeks  we  have  received,  all  told,  over  a 
Irandred  TestimoniaLi  in  favor  of  thii  medi- 
elne,  nntolicited,  unexpected,  out  of  aheor  gra- 
titaide,  and  speaking  iu  tlic  language  of  eloquent 
praise.  We  have  not  time  or  space  to  quote  a 
Cithe  of  these  documents :  and  cuuld  we  do  so 
they  could  hardly  add  to  the  enthusiastic  ropu- 
Ution  which  the  RAXAMILLION  VERMIFUGE 
M^oys  in  all  parts  of  the  couotrr.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  is  of  so  remarkable  a  character, 
Ihat  we  cannot  in  conscience  and  from  an  im- 
perative sense  of  duty  any  longer  withhold  It 
from  a  suffering  community : 

'DiAa  Sia:  Your  Raxamillion  has  acted  to 
a  charm.  When  all  hope  seemed  to  be  fled  it 
■topped  into  the  held,  and  positively  worked 
itronders.  It  has  put  the  sunshine  of  happiness 
where  before  there  was  nothing  but  a  cadave- 
rous gloom.  Wc  may  aay  that  wc  had  pretty 
Bigh  given  up  all  hope,  when,  reading  the 
*  Flag-£«taff,'  we  aaw  by  accident  the  advertise- 
ment of  your  Raxamillion,  and  fled  to  it  as  the 
last  ark  of  safetv.  1  suppose  our  family  is  with- 
out exception  the  raoHt  worm-eaten  family  this 
aide  the  Kucky  Mountains.  My  youngest  Ion, 
Thomas  Andhkw.  was  a  perfect  little  Hxmod. 
Mothing  did  n't  do  Uicm  uo  good.  Ten  bottles 
of  your  Raxamillion  rentorod  them  all  to  per- 
fect health.  Please  send  mo  ten  bottles  more, 
WITHOUT  TUE  LEAST  DELAY.  I  make 
thia  acknowledgment  from  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  if  it  will  do  the  poor  afflicted  pub- 
lie  any  good,  you  aro  welcome  to  publish  it. 

k^!  h.al  ♦  William  Jax.' 


tivcly  laughed  right  out.  Others  have  aald. 
being  really  provoked  at  themselves,  *  Well, 
that  is  ao  simide,  I  could  have  made  it  myself  I* 
Just  io.  our  worthy  friends ;  but  why  did  n't 
yon  do  it  ?  That,  let  it  be  observed,  that 's  the 
p'int :  why  did  nt  you  do  itf  All  thlngi  are 
simple  after  you  've  found  'em  oat,  but  nothing 
but  the  most  stupendous  genius  can  find  'em 
out.  11  EN  CE  \VE  VIEW,  that  the  MEDIC  A- 
TED  APPLE-HAAS  for  a  base,  is  only  duo  to 
the  great  invention,  coupled  with  the  bonero- 
Icnt  disposition  of  Captain  Coodls,  who  now 
offeri  it  to  the  public  in  barrels,  hogsheada, 
kegs,  firkins,  Jars,  gallipots,  etc.  Thoae  wish- 
ing to  be  furnished  for  the  Califonia  mariwt 
Incase  call. 
l^  Testimonials  in  our  aext.  i.h.a.w. 


1AM  prepared  to  furnish  my  customers  with 
the  best  Pork-Stoaks,  Welch-rabbit  and  Ale 
to  be  found  in  all  Bunkum.  If  I  do  n't.  call  me 
horse ;  spit  on  me.  JOHN  ANDERSON. 


TRIPE.'Four  eases  Connecticut  Tripe,  in  j 
bond,  subject  to  debenture.    Also,  three  I 
«arboys  of  Provincctown  Cod -Fish.    8ale  with- 
out reserrc,  by  IIibam  Uinkston.    I 

GREAT  AND  (iLORIOUri  DISCOVERY  I 

KBDIOATED  APPLB^SAAS! ' 

MORE  TEdTlMONULS, 
AND  STILL  THEY  COME  I        ! 

PLEASANT   TO   THE   TASTE,  YET  EFFICIENT  !  I 

W«Bdlcrral!    W^adcrral!  ^ 

WHEN  CAPTAIN  CODDLE  walked  upon  | 
the  sea-beach  on  that  ever-to-bc-remem- 
bered  morning,  his  benevolent  eye  at  thncs  : 
wandering  over  the  expanse  or  cast  upon  the  I 
sands  ill  deep  rt'Hection,  he  little  thought  of : 
those  glorious  results  which  would  ensue  from  ; 
his  invention  to  the  whole  human  race.    He  ! 
had  long  been  studying  how  he  could  turn  his 
talons  to  do  good,  when  his  kind  genius,  quicker 
than  a  flash  of  bliuding  light  whispered  in  his  i 
ear  •  MEDICATED  APPLE-9AAS  I'    We  defy  = 
the  whole  annals  of  science  to  furnish  a  paral-  . 
lei  to  a  more  wonderfully  ingenious  idea ;  and  i 
the  only  wonder  is,  wbcn  we  consider  its  great 
■implicity.  that  here,  after  eighteen  hundred 
years  or  more  of  the  Christian  era,  it  never 
should  have  been  thought  of  before.    When 
they  have  reflected  oa  thia,  many  hare  posi* 


BU.XKUM  SAVINGS'  BANK.  — Four  shares 
in  Bunkum  Savings'  Bank,  (coupons  at- 
tached,) subject  to  four  years'  dividend,  for 
sale  by  Smftu  AMD  ^mithsoh. 

R  ANTI  CUM8COUT    PILLS! 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  EVERY  INCIDENT 

DISEASE    ON   THE    V^HOLE    GLOAB. 

APPROVED  OF  BY  THE  FACULTY  I 

SWORN  TO  BY  AFFIDA  VIDS  IN  THE 

CLERK'S  OFFICE  I    A  SAFE  AND 

SPEEDY  MEDICINE  t     8ARTIN 

CURE!     SUITABLE  TO  ALL 

AGE  AND  COUNTRY!    CER- 

TIFIED  BY  10,«00  TES- 

TIMONULS  FROM  MEN, 

WOMEN.     PERSONS, 

INDIVIDUALS.  AND 

HINNISTERS     OF 

THE    GOSPEL! 

[^  OHILDBBN  ORT  FOR  IT  !  ,£| 

WHEN  Charlatanism  is  making  such  in- 
roads, wiping  so  many  every  day  from 
the  slate  of  existence,  it  is  really  refrcsning  to 
see  this  popular  medicine,  based  upon  scientific 
principles. 

GREAT  DANGER 
of  the  world's  being  overstocked  !     This  de- 
cresso  of  mortality,  and  the  continual  cure  of 

THOUSANDS  OF  CiVSES 
superinduced  by  RANTICUMSCOUT  PILLS  1 
Warm  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  Cure  Indiges« 
tion,  Stop  PalpiUtions  in  the  Bud  I 

We  never  professed  that  they  cured 
FITS ; 
we  had  not  claimed  for  them  the  merit  of 
curing  Fits.  Fits  generally  require  handling 
distinct  W^hat  then  wa«  our  surprise,  when, 
unbeknown  to  us,  unasked  for  on  our  part, 
entirely  unexpected,  we  received  the  following 
extreamly  gratifying,  voluntary  and  gentle- 
manly testimonial  from  a  highly  respectabel 
citizen  of  AshUbula  county  : 

•  DsAa  Sir  :  Our  eldest  boy,  GKoaoc  Wash- 
INOTON,  two  years  older  than  his  brother, 
Thomas  jKFFsasoN,  a  fine,  uncommon  boy,  on 
whom  we  sot  a  great  deal  of  store  by,  and  his 
mother's  idol,  was  sfllieted  with  fits.    We  ap- 
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The  ParewdL 


[NoTember, 


pMled  to  the  medical  fteulty^did  a't  do  him 
no  good.  We  tried  Greffenberg  PilU,  did  n't 
do  him  no  good,  snd  ▼eriOQS  remedies,  with  e 
ditto  result  At  last,  hearing  of  your  Ranti- 
eomacouti  we  procored  a  box,  and  after  taking 
that  and  ten  otiier  boxes,  he  has  n't  had  another 
lit  In  several  change*  of  the  moon.  His  mo> 
ther  and  mTself  consider  Gcobob  Washimotoit 
to  be  oured  up ;  and  should  Thomas  JsrFRa- 
■ON  be  afflicted  the  same  way,  rest  aasored  we 
will  use  your  Rantioumscout.' 

SOFT  80AP.  — Fifteen  pipes  and  half-pipes 
of  Soft  Soap,  made  out  o*  the  best  lie.    For 
sale  at  this  orifice. 

n^HE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  is  published 
J.  erery  now  and  then  at  Bunkum,  and  also  st 
the  office  of  the  Knickebbockbr  in  New-York. 
It  will  take  a  firm  st«nd  on  the  side  of  Tirtue 
and  morally.  All  kinds  of  job-work  executed 
with  neatness  and  despatch.  The  Fine  Arts 
and  Literature  fially  discussed.  There  will  be 
a  series  of  discriminating  articles  on  muiic,  to 
which  we  call  the  attention  of  amatoors. 
PaSNOiPLxs  or  'Ninbtt-Eioht,  and  all  the 
great  measures  of  the  day.  as  well  as  all  other 
principles,  fully  sustained;  rice  uprooted  by 
the  heels,  and  cast  him  like  a  noxious  weed 
away.  (For  further  particulars  see  large  head.) 

The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff 
Is  edited  by  Mr.  Waostaff. 

Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the  editor.  Old 
newspapera^for  sale  at  this  office.  Waittkd. 
AN  Appabnticz.  He  must  be  bound  for  eight 
years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  ride  post  once«t 
a- week  to  Babylon,  Pequog,  Jericho,  Old  Man's, 
Mount  Misery,  Hungry  Harbour.  Hotchabon- 
nnck,  Coram,  Miller's  Place,  Skunk's  Manor, 
Fire  Island,  Mosqultoe  Core  and  Montauk 
Point,  on  our  old  white  mare,  and  must  find 
and  blow  his  own  horn.    Run  Awat,  an  In- 

SBNTBD  ArPRBNTICB,  USmod  JOHN  JOHNS,  SCST 

on  his  head,  one  ear  gone,  and  no  debts  paid 
of  his  contracting.  California  gold,  banks  at 
par,  pistareens.  fippenny  bits,  and  United'n 
States'n  currency  in  general,  recciTed  in  sub- 
scription. Also,  store  pay,  potatoes,  com,  rye. 


oata,  eggs,  betas,  pork,  giits,  hay.  old  rope, 
lambs'-wool.  shovels,  honey,  shorts,  dried  eod» 
catnip,  oil,  but'nat  bark,  paints,  giaaa,  pattyt 
hemp,  snake-root,  cord-wood,  live  geese  te- 
thers, saxafax,  dried  apples,  hops,  new  cider, 
ase-handles,  mill  stones,  hemlock-gum.  baeea 
and  hams,  glngshang-root,  Tinegar,  pumpUbss, 
ellacompaine,  namess.  hops,  ashes,  slippery- 
ellum  bark,  clams,  manure,  and  all  other  pro- 
duce, taken  la  exchange.  Fob  8ax.x,  a  Qnb 
Ybax  Old  Hairaa,  Paib  op  Youno  Bullocks 
inHarmkss.  Wantkd  to  Hisb,  a  Nxw  Milcb 
FARsca  Cow ;  give  eight  quarta  of  milk  ni^t 
and  morning;  uso.  to  change  milka  with  some 
neighbor  with  a  cheese-press  for  a  aUm-miik 
cheese  once't  a-week. 


Cantntts  o(  l^e  9reseiit  If  umber. 

EDITORIAL  LEADER :  Enooubaokmxnt  er 

Flao-Stapp,  Etc 
THE  EDITOR  IN  WANT  OF  8HAVIN& 
A  LEWZUS  NATURY. 
FLATTERING  ENCOMIUMS. 
JOHN  B.  McGOOSLEY. 
MAJOR  KEOKUCK'S  MILITARY  £XPERI> 

ENCE. 
STATOOART:  Pownuzs  Pxoapxxiifn,  Gbk 

Saltb,  Mr.  Fisubb's  Son,  Ginbbax.  Jaxw, 

Cupid  and  Sicxt. 
MUSICAL  CRITICISM :  M.  Fidxi.  Stxcxh. 
ELECTIONS :  Nubbins,  John  B.  McOooslv, 

HiBAii  SwiDOB,  PBPPBBuai,  Edxtob  Fla«- 

Stapp. 
MAXUMS. 
SUMMARY :  Jabboldt,  Scbibblkdt,  iNceir- 

8I8TBRS,  Van  Dunk,  a  Public  Spbakxb,  An- 

NtVBRiABT   Oration,    Mbb.  Thomas,  Mrs. 

Zickbrbackbr,  Malaprapo  Aovxntubs. 
ARRIVALS  AT  THE  BUNKUM  HOTEL  AND 

STRANGER'S  PUT-UP. 
TELLEGRAPHIC  INTELLIGEN8  :    LXTTtR 

PROK   Philadblput  :    Lbttbb    PBon   txb 

Grbxn  Mountings. 
POETRY :  •  I  Lost  mt  Silxkn  Umbxbxll.' 
ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ETC. 
ADVERTISEMENTa 


THE       FAREWELL. 


Fabxwbll  —  oh,  no  I  I  cannot  hid 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  mountain  North  I 
With  falt'ring  lip  and  moistened  lid 

I  breathed  it  to  my  mother  forth ; 
I  isid  it  to  the  friends  I  met, 

I  sighed  it  to  my  mistress  dear ; 
To  thee  my  iwelling  heart  as  yet. 

Loved  land  I  can  only  give  —  a  tear ; 
For  heart  and  lip  refuse  to  shape 

To  syllable  such  sound  to  thee  I 

I  fain  would  from  mvielf  escape, 

But  where,  oh  I  wbithcr  can  I  fleet 
The  tossing  bark  is  now  my  dwelling; 

I  watch  thee  from  her  giddy  mast ; 
The  wind  is  in  her  white  ssil  swelling, 

And  thy  cold  cliffs  are  fading  fast» 
Are  vanishing  from  every  eye ; 

But  I  shall  gaze  the  longest  there. 
And  when  I  can  no  longer  spy 

Thy  shores,  I'll  give  thee  ttien  nay 
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ORDB   or   OHIXR   rOR   M  X  K  OT      0XNIU8. 


BT     WnJUAM    r.     KVLOBSIIOOX. 


'▲wB  after  all.'  eoatlnaed  Fz  Bitiiia,  '  pertiapa  the  greateet  leMoaa  which  the  llTea  of  literary  men 
teach  iu  ie  told  in  a  aingle  word .  '  Wait  t'    BTery  maa  moit  patiently  bide  hie  time.    He  moat  wait. ' 

LovdVfX.Low'a  'BTFanxo».' 

*Az.i.the  newepapera,  all  the  tonguee  of  to-day.  will  of  coarse  at  first  defame  what  ia  xioble,  but  yon 
who  hold  not  of  to-day.  not  of  the  timee,  but  of  the  BTerlaeting.  are  to  itand  for  it:  and  the  higheat 
eempllment  mam  ever  reeeiTei  f^rom  H«aTen  ia  the  sending  to  him  ita  disguised  and  discredited  angels. 

XKasaoii's  '  Lsctoau  om  rum  Timm  • 


Thouoh  the  Tenal  pre«  deride  ye, 

Though  the  ■eneelew  herd  defame, 
Ay,  though  jiwtice  be  denied  ye, 

And  earth*!  curMa  load  your  name ; 
Though  your  Jabors  hring  but  mmtow, 

And  your  lore  but  yield  yoa  hate, 
Ye  are  toiling  for  a  morrow. 

And  your  watch-word  must  be  '  Wait !' 


Ye  flhall  gtand ;  for  that  you  're  eeeking 

Is  undying  as  the  souJ, 
And  its  light,  fttNn  heaTOn  breaking, 

Points  to  heaven  as  its  goaL 
All  of  Slavery  shall  perish, 

Ever  shifting  ss  the  sand ; 
But  the  Freedom-love  ye  cherish 

Makes  immortals — ye  shall  stand ! 


Sow  the  seed  of  wisdom  holy 

In  the  hearts  of  old  and  young ; 
To  that  task  devoting  solely 

All  the  might  of  pen  and  tongue; 
On  no  idle  phantom  wasting 

Strength  and  power  we  sorely  need  ; 
Cling  unto  the  Everlasting — 

Scatter,  broad-cast.  Freedom's  seed. 


Thongh  to  all  your  toil  incessant 

Of  the  muscle  and  the  mind. 
Ye  shall  feel  and  find  the  Present 

In  its  sluggish  duluess  blind ; 
In  the  Future  shall  the  story 

Sung  at  ev'ry  happy  hearth, 
Tell  how  for  man*s  lasting  glory 

Heaven's  angels  toiled  on  earth. 
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THE      SWALLOW. 

Wasm  eloadlesf  days  hare  brought  a  blytlie 

Beloved  by  yoang  and  old. 
That  twltten  out  a  welcome  unto  ■nmmer, 

Arrayed  In  green  and  gold. 

With  ranligfat  on  hit  plume,  the  happy  Swallow 

It  darting  twiftly  by, 
▲i  if  with  ihaft  dXnnlMed  by  bright  Afoixo 

His  speed  he  fain  would  try. 

Now  high  abore  yon  steeple  wheels  the  rover, 

In  many  a  sportive  ring  ; 
Anon,  the  glassy  lakelet  skimming 

He  dips  his  dusky  wing. 

Old  nests  yet  hang,  though  marred  by  Winter's  traeea, 

To  rafter,  beam  and  wall, 
And  his  fond  mate,  to  ancient  breeding-places. 

Comes  at  hia  amorous  calL 

Those  mud-built  domes  were  dear  to  me  in  childhood,     « 

With  feathers  soft  inlaid  ; 
Dearer  than  nests  whose  builders  in  the  wild-wood 

Were  birds  of  man  afraid. 

To  seedy  floors  of  bams  In  thought  I  wander. 

When  swallows  glad  my  sight, 
And  play  with  comrades  in  the  church-yard  yonder, 

Shut  out  from  air  and  light. 

The  'guests  of  summer*  in  and  out  are  flying 

Their  mansioni  to  repair. 
While  on  the  fragrant  hay  together  lying. 

We  bid  adieu  to  care. 

Bams  that  they  haunt  no  thunder-bolt  can  shatter, 

Foil  many  a  bind  believes ; 
No  showers  that  bring  a  blighting  mildew  patter 

Upon  the  golden  sheaves. 

Taught  were  our  fathers  that  a  curse  would  follow, 
*  Beyond  expression  dread, 

The  cruel  farmer  who  destroved  the  swallow 
That  builded  in  his  sned. 

Oh  I  how  I  envied,  in  the  school-house  dreary, 

The  swallow's  freedom  wild, 
Cutting  the  wind  on  pinion  never  weary, 

Cleaving  the  clouds  up-piled : 

And  when  the  bird  and  his  blithe  mate  beholding 

Abroad  in  airy  race, 
Th^ir  evolutions  fillea  my  soul  unfolding 

With  images  of  grace : 

And  Of  what  rapture,  after  wintry  chidinga. 

And  April's  smile  and  tear. 
Thrilled  to  the  core  my  bosom  at  the  tidings, 

'  The  Swallow,  boy,  is  here  I' 

Announcement  of  an  angel  on  some  mission 

Of  love  without  alloy, 
Could  not  have  sooner  wakened  a  tranMtion 
From  gloom  to  heart-felt  Joy : 

For  summer  to  the  dreaming  youth  a  heaven 

Of  bliss  and  beauty  seems. 
And  in  her  sunshine  less  of  earthly  leaven 

Clings  to  our  thoughts  and  dreams. 

In  honor  of  the  bird,  with  vain  endeavor. 

Why  lengthen  out  my  lay  f 
By  8MAxarKAaB*s  art  he  is  embahned  fora?er— 

Snahrlaod  in  song  by  OmAT.  w   b   o  u. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Tbs  Noitb-Am bkican  Rcvixw  for  the  October  Qa«rter,  1849.  Boston :  Chauxs  C.  Lrrrui 
AMD  Jambs  Bbown.  New-York:  C.  8.  Fbamcis  amd  Coxpamt.  London:  J.  CaAFVAK: 
PiJTiiAM*8  American  Agency. 

Thk  present  number  of  this  time-honored  and  influential  Quarterly  ie  one  of  the 
best  issues  of  the  woiiL  which  we  have  read  very  many  months.  There  is  abundant 
variety  in  the  character  «f  the  books  reviewed,  as  well  as  in  the  style  in  which  the 
reviewers'  several  tasks  are  accomplished.  Cordial  praise  is  awarded  where  praise  is 
deserved,  and  where  the  whip  and  branding-inm  are  demanded,  these  instruments  of 
jnstice  are  put  in  requisition  without  undue  severity,  but  yet  with  an  unflinching  hand. 
The  first  paper  in  the  number,  upon  '  French  Idea*  of  Democracy  and  a  Community 
of  Ooode,*  embracing  a  running  commentary  upon  the  contents  of  some  seven  or  eight 
recent  works  from  the  French  press,  bearing  upon  the  general  theme  illustrated  by  the 
reviewer,  we  have  not  yet  found  lebure  adequately  to  discuss.  The  second  article  in 
the  Review,  however,  we  could  not  pass  by.  It  is  upon  *LyelV$  Second  VUii  to  Ame» 
rica,*  and  is  an  admirable  paper,  both  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  stylo.  Ample  credit  is 
awarded  to  this  intelligent  and  fair-minded  author,  although  the  reviewer  does  not  in  all 
cases  agree  with  him  in  his  geological  theories.  We  collate  a  few  passages  from  this 
paper,  which  will  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  spirit  and  the  felicitous  ease  of  its 
style : 

*  8is  Chaslcs  T«tkll's  book  it  a  rory  smailng  mflangre  of  obierratlons  on  geology  and  sien 
sad  mannen  in  the  United  Htatea;  he  speculates  with  about  equal  success  on  the  Tarlons  for- 
uations  of  rock  and  the  different  strata  of  society,  taking  rHthura  deener  interest,  we  suspect. 
In  the  former  than  the  latter,  but  expatiating  upon  both  in  a  verr  sensible  and  Judieious  manner, 
and  always  choosing  to  examine  and  form  his  opinLous  for  hunself.  lie  is  a  sturdy  English- 
man at  heart,  and  Judges  of  things  quite  involuntarily  from  an  Knglifh  point  of  view;  but  he 
has  wandered  about  the  world  so  long,  and  seen  so  many  varietios  of  human  nature,  that  ho 
has  worn  off  most  of  the  knobs  and  sharp  comers  ot  his  Anglican  peculiarities,  and  writes  at 
times  almost  like  a  cosmopolite.  If  he  has  any  weakness,  it  is  upon  the  subject  of  old  fossil 
bones  and  shells,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  that  he  cannot  help  thinking  well  of  the  people  who 
lire  in  the  districts  where  thny  abound.  The  sight  of  them  invariably  puts  him  into  good  ha* 
mor ;  he  rubs  his  hands,  and  the  country  about  him  forthwith  assumes  a  smiling  aspect;  the 
people  and  the  institudons  appear  very  well,  and  really  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  each 
other.  The  truth  in,  wo  believe,  that  his  oliserratiuns  on  the  state  of  society  are  Inserted  only 
bv  way  of  condiment  to  his  geological  pudding,  in  order  to  make  it  palatable  to  a  larger  portion 
of  the  public*  ...  *  His  passion  for  geology  was  a  signal  advantage  for  him  as  a  general  ob- 
ierrer  in  another  respect  It  carried  him  off  from  the  great  rout«*s  for  travellers,  and  away 
from  large  citios,  into  remoto  districts  and  obscure  villages,  where  he  became  acquainted  who 
all  classes  of  the  population.  Accustomed  to  hard  fare  and  still  harder  lodgings  from  the  many 
similar  excursions  which  he  had  made  in  Europe,  he  submitted  with  invincible  good  humor 
to  the  varioua  privations  and  annoyances  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  while  journeying  in 
flueli  regions,  and  was  not  made  so  terribly  uncomfortable  as  Colonel  IlA?tii.Toi«  was.  by  not 
finding  all  the  luxuries  of  a  Parisian  hotel  in  a  littl  e  back-woods  settlement  on  the  bsnks  of  the 
Wshaikh.  If  plated  by  some  geological  good  luck  in  groping  about  in  a  dirty  coal  mine,  or  in 
grubbing  after  fossils  and  shells  in  a  mud-hole,  he  comes  up  with  a  smiling  but  smutty  face,  and 
TOL.  xxz.  29 
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Mr.  Laihuh'i  itylo  b  joiily  oharacterixed  ai '  unbitiout,  and  labored  into  a  Mit  of 
painfbl  pnttine«,  with  a  raperabandance  of  fine  sentiment'  The  nntrathfnlnea 
which  penradei  the  book  ii  abundantly  eetablished  by  direct  eridence.  <  To  thoM  of 
ovr  coontryiQen,'  tayi  the  roTiewer, '  who  are  familiar  with  (he  eoantry  about  the 
vpper  liiaMHppi  and  Lake  Superior,  the  principal  acene  of  our  author's  dbaerratioDBy 
any  ezpoaition  of  his  falsehoods  would  be  superfluous  ;  but  to  foreipiers  who  under- 
take to  speculate  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race  and  upon  the  conduct  of  onr 
government  toward  them,  taking  the  facts  reported  by  this  writer  for  the  basis  of  their 
obsenrations,  such  an  exposition  may  afibid  a  useful  lesson.'  Mr.  Lanman  makes 
various  squaws  and  old  Indians  tell  him  long  and  stupid  yams  in  a  language  of  which 
he  does  not  understand  three  words,  and  his  huntbig  exploitii  are  proved  to  be  the  grossest 
•zaggerations.  As  a  specimen  of  style  merely,  the  reviewer  quotes  a  passage,  the 
images  in  which  are  pronounced  *  rather  pretty,'  and  '  tho  language  on  the  whole 
such  as  would  do  credit  to  a  promising  sophomore.'  But  it  so  happens  that  even  the 
images  commended  are  stolen !    It  was  Longfellow  who  lay  upon  the  green,  looking 

up  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 

'  Mlling  clottdt  go  bv, 

Like  ships  upon  the  sev 

and  not  the  plagiarist  who  concealed  the  jewel  among  his  own  paste  and  pinchbeck. 
Touching  the  fabrications  of  the  book,  the  reviewer  obeerves :  *  Some  few  departures 
from  the  truth  in  minor  matten,  in  the  recital  of  personal  adventures,  for  instancot 
might  have  been  pardoned  if  there  had  been  even  a  show  of  useful  information ;  but 
the  writer  appropriates  to  himself  not  only  the  incidents  that  happened  to  others,  their 
exposures  and  escapes,  but  their  observations  and  the  scenes  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed, coolly  representing  himself  as  the  observer  or  original  witness.  What  little 
valuable  information  the  book  afTords  appears  to  have  been  gained  in  this  way ;  and 
the  account  is  so  perverted  and  mingled  with  gross  fabrications  that  its  value  is  wholly 
destroyed.'  The  reviewer  proceeds  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  charge  beyond  aU 
doubt  or  gainsaying.  He  prove$  the  falsehoods  with  which  the  book  abounds ;  that 
Lanman  travelled  but  ninety  miles  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  that  in 
a  canoe  loaned  him  by  Mr.  Morrison,  whose  own  adventures,  in  distant  places  which 
Lanman  never  even  approached,  he  describes  as  happening  to  himself  at  those  places ; 
he  gives  elaborate  pictures  of  nature's  wonders  which  it  is  proved  he  never  beheld : 
he  describes  five  lakes  in  the  lake  country  around  the  Upper  Mississippi,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  visited,  although  he  interlards  his  deecriptious  with  direct  and  repeated 
assertions  that  he  had  been  there,  Af  saw,  he  observed,  etc.  The  searching  review  we 
have  been  considering  closes  witti  the  following  sentences : 

'  It  gives  as  no  pleasure  to  brenk  a  fly  upon  tho  wheel ;  but  a  regard  for  truth  and  justice 
will  not  allow  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  both,  in  a  book  of  some  literary  pretensions?  to  escape 
unpunished.  The  copious  extracts  given  in  this  article  are  enough  to  show  what  these  pre- 
tensions are  worth.  The  forgeries  of  Lander,  Ikelant)  and  Gkobois  PsALMANAZAa,  however 
flagitious  in  design,  were  executed  with  so  roucb  spirit,  lenming  and  imagination,  that  they 
have  secured  for  themselves  n  pladb.  though  not  an  enviable  one.  in  hterary  history.  But  thu 
fabrication  by  Mr.  Lanman.  while  it  equals  theirs  in  audacity,  is  so  feeble  sndpuerile,  that  imr 
notice  of  it  can  but  create  a  brief  delay  in  its  speedy  passage  to  oblivion.  Tocrc  was  a  rial^ 
however,  that  it  might  be  fished  up  at  a  future  (lay  by  »omc  mousing  historian,  and  quoted  as 
the  evidence  of  an  eve-witness  in  relation  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  conduct  of  the  white  traders  at  the  present  time  in  the  region  about  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior.    This  dsnger,  we  think,  is  now  sufficiently  obviated.' 

Mr.  Lanman,  squirming  under  the  effect  produced  by  a  recent  notice  of  one  of  his 
later  *  booklings*  in  these  pages,  wrote  to  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  and  contempo- 


^ 
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nu7»  attribating  to  u$  the  letter  from  Mr.MoERttovi,  paUisbed  wTeral  monthe  mum 
in  <  The  Tribune*  daily  jonmalY  setting  forth  the  tme  character  of  hia  *  Sammer  in 
the  Wildemees !'  Probability  rather  favors  the  conclnnon  that  the  reply  of  oqr 
friend,  in  connection  with  the  review  we  have  been  considering,  was  '  satisfactory'  to 
oar  smalJ  Mdnchausbn.  It  strikes  us  that  it  is  as  little  creditable  to  deliberately  writo 
and  publish  such  a  collection  of  wholesale  falsehoods  as  are  proved  to  be  contained  in 
the  *  Sammer  in  the  Wilderness'  as  it  was  in  a  certain  literary  and  pseudo-artistic 
*  gentleman'  whom  we  could  name,  to  beg,  by  whining  appeals  to  fellow  artists, 
specimens  of  their  skill  and  genius, '  to  enjoy,  as  a  lover  of  art,'  and  when  so  ob- 
tained, to  sell  them  and  pocket  the  proceeds !  Bat  even  this  is  better  than  to  borrow 
pictures  of  distinguished  artists,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  copying  them,  and  then  seD 
them ;  and  better,  we  also  think,  than  offering  to  write  puA  of  private  picture-gaUeriea 
for  '  a  consideration,'  and  failing  to  receive  it,  abusing  the  same  and  their  proprietor. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  such  things  should  be  known  to  render  all  similar  attempts 
harmless  for  the  future. 


FaoimcNAo,  om  ths  Atotaiho  ov  trx  Ieoquois  ;  s  Metrical  Romtnee.    By  ALraan  B.  STBSar. 
From  BaMTLsr'fl  London  edition.    New- York:  BAxaa  and  Scbxbmxiu    Second  Notice. 

Havino  given  in  our  last  number  the  history  in  detail  of  the  incidents  upon  which 
this,  the  most  elaborate  of  Mr.  Strbkt's  efforts,  is  based,  we  proceed,  as  we  promised, 
to  present  some  examples  of  the  poetical  excellence  which  characterizes  its  contents. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  express,  as  we  have  often  expressed  before,  our  cordial 
admiration  of  Mr.  Street  as  a  pawter  of  nature.  We  know  no  American  poet  who 
can  so  successfully  transfer,  as  it  wire  to  canvass  itself,  the  features,  in  minutest  de- 
tail, of  a  forest  or  a  landscape.  Nothing  escapes  his  observant  eye.  Different  Unted 
mosses,  vari-colored  foliage  of  all  the  families  of  trees,  the  thistle-down  floating  star- 
like in  the  blue  ether,  the  aspects  of  the  seasons  in  their  changes,  he  pictores  with 
■uch  fidelity  that  the  reader  sees  with  hU  eyes  the  very  landscape  spread  out  before 
him.  We  proceed  to  select  one  or  two  passages  in  justification  of  the  praise  hero 
awarded,  regretting  only  that  the  large  draits  upon  this  department  of  the  Knickee- 
locxER  prevent  our  making  them  as  numerous  as  we  could  wish.  Read  the  follow- 
ing, and  admit  that  you  are  in  *  The  Wilderness*  described : 

'  IifNmmABZ.K  Tittu  far 

Extended,  mjriad  trunks  between, 
Eyc-tanglinff  and  Irregular, 

Till  cloied  by  hillock  or  ravine. 
Treea,  traea,  a  rerdant  world,  were  round. 

Bought,  crooked,  alant,  each  seeking  light ; 

With  fome  all  splintered,  bare  and  white. 
Telling  the  lightning's  blasting  bound. 
And  now  and  then  was  seen  a  path 

Of  prostrate  trunks  in  chaos  cast, 

With  upturned  rooU.  dark  circles  vast, 
Signs  of  the  fierce  tornado's  wrath. 

•  Pines  met  the  eye,  all  usselled  o'er ; 
Hemlocks  that  frinffy  cones  upbore ; 
Oaks  with  their  scalloped  Terdure ;  beeches 
Whose  moss  the  northward  pathway  teaches ; 
Poplars,  tight-hued  and  sensitire, 
To  every  alr-bresth  all  alive : 
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Maples,  their  red-stemmed  foHage  flickerliig 
To  downiest  wtaids  like  streemtets  biekering  ; 
Striped  dof- woods,  birches  sweet,  that  stood 
The  incense-bearers  of  the  wood ; 
Grhn  hurefaJng  firs  and  laurels  green. 
Showing  the  swamp's  wet,  clustered  acena 

'  Tliroagh  tiria  gigantic  roof  the  light 
Here,  made  some  natural  opening  hrighti 
Here,  down  a  narrow  Tista  swept ; 
Here,  nndemcaCh  dense  thickets  ereot ; 
Here,  broken,  stmgffling  befaig  found, 
Sprinkled  like  flre-flles  on  the  ground. 
Bat  scarce  these  colors  few  the  swaj 
Broke  of  the  general  hue  of  gray. 
That  filled,  subdued  and  soft,  the  air, 
Making  a  solemn  twilight  there. 

'  Tliis  glorious  sylTsn  scene  showed  rlib 
Each  stage  of  Tegetable  lifo : 
The  downy  sprout,  the  ffround-bird  trod 
Elastic  to  the  downy  sod ; 
The  sapling  with  faint  verdure  crowned. 
Low  bending  to  the  squirrel's  bound ; 
The  tree,  that,  towering  strong  and  high. 
Spread  its  ereen  standard  to  the  sky ; 
l^en,  the  dead  top  with  lichens  dressed ; 
Then,  the  dark  hollow  in  the  breast ;    ' 
At  last  the  dead  prone  log,  with  moss 
Flung  like  a  shroud  ito  form  across. 

'  As  by  the  Indians  passed,  its  lay 
The  robin  ceased  and  shot  away ; 
Ofir,  like  a  flash,  the  red-bird  flew ; 
Its  gambol  scared,  the  rabbit  threw ; 
The  cracldinff  of  the  under-brush 
Told  of  the  aeer*s  retreating  rush ; 
With  heary  wing,  and  croaking  hoarse, 
The  crow  urged  o'er  the  woods  its  course ; 
Whilst  now  and  then  the  eaffle  gray 
Pointed  his  beak  and  soared  away. 

•  O'er  some  green  glade  now  went  their  tread, 
Spotted  witii  strawberries  pouting  red ; 
Now  by  a  fountain  clear  as  dew 
Tricklmg  its  mossy  channel  through  ; 
Now  in  a  broad  and  sweeping  aisle  j 
Now  in  a  deep  and  dark  defile ; 
And  now  across  the  Jagged  bridge 
Of  some  tree  fall'n  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Forming  between  the  hollow  black, 
Where  crept  the  sedgy  streamlet's  track.' 

Obferre  the  almoit  awful  life  and  yigor  of  thia  brief  aketch  of  Indian  warfare: 

'  Still  flies  round  with  delight  the  brand, 
Flames  flash  out  upon  ererir  hand  ; 
Over,  the  clouds  are  bathea  in  red ; 
A  glaring  horizon  around  is  spread ; 
The  tops  of  the  woods  seem  to  stagger  in  smoke ; 
All  the  wild  life  of  their  depths  has  awoke, 
Eagle  and  panther,  and  wolf  and  bear. 
Screaming  and  howling  and  snarling  ^ere ; 
Blent  with  the  Iroquois  warsonff  loud. 
Pealing  from  out  of  the  smoky  shroud. 

'  Hooh  I  booh  I  how  the  sharpened  knife 
Has  gleamed  sffain  in  the  war-path's  strife  I 
Hooh  I  hooh  I  Uke  the  lightning  red, 
The  On-on-dah-gahs  bare  flashed  in  dread  I 
Hooh  I  whoop  I  like  the  liffhtnlng  red. 
The  On-on-dah*gahs  hare  lashed  in  dread !' 
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Very  beautiful,  to  oar  conception,  it  thii  picture  of  Cayapt  Lake,  the  fint  *  hig 
water*  that  erer  reflected  back  the  aunlight  to  our  boyhood*!  eyea : 

A  tumblinff  cataract,  the  rain. 
I MW  witbiB  the  drlTing  miat 

Dim  writhiDg  ■toopinff  thapet— the  treaa 
That  the  last  eve  §o  uotOr  kliaed. 

And  birds  to  filled  with  melodies. 
8tni  swept  the  wind  with  keener  shriek. 

The  tossing  waters  higher  rolled, 
Ughtn 


*8wKrr  sylvan  lake  I  in  memory's  gold 

Is  set  the  time  when  first  my  eye 
From  thy  green  shore  beheld  thee  hold 

Thy  mirror  to  the  sunset  aky  I 
No  ripple  bnished  its  delicate  air, 
Rich  silken  tints  alone  were  there  { 
The  far  opposing  shore  displayed. 
Mingling  iu  hues,  a  tender  shade ;  * 
A  sul  scarce  seeming  to  the  siglU 
To  more,  spread  there  its  pinion  white, 
Like  some  pore  spirit  stealhig  on 
Down  from  its  realm,  by  beauty  won. 
Oh,  who  could  Tlew  the  scene,  nor  feel 
Its  gentle  peace  within  him  steal, 
Nor  in  bis  inmost  bosom  bless 
Its  pure  and  radiant  lovelinees  t 
My  neart  bent  down  ito  willing  knee 
Before  the  glorious  Dimr : 
Beauty  led  up  my  heart  to  Hm, 
Beau^,  though  cold  and  poor  and  dim 
Before  Hrs  radiance,  beanty  still 
That  made  my  bosom  deeply  thrill ; 
To  hii^her  UHb  my  being  wrought 
And  purified  my  every  thougnt. 
Crept  like  soft  music  throuEn  my  mind. 
Each  feeling  of  my  soul  refined. 
And  lilted  me  that  lovely  even 
One  precious  moment  up  to  heaven. 

'  Then,  contrast  wild,  I  saw  the  cloud 

The  next  day  rear  its  sable  crest. 
And  heard  with  awe  the  thunder  loud 

Come  crashing  o'er  thy  blackening  breast 
Down  swooped  the  Eagle  of  the  blast. 

One  mass  of  foam  was  tossing  high. 
Whilst  the  red  lightnings,  fierce  and  fkst, 

Shot  from  the  wild  and  scowling  sky, 
And  burst  in  dark  and  mighty  train 


Still  fiercer  flashed  the 
Still  gloomier 


the  tempest's  fold. 


'  Ah  I  snch,  ahl  such  Is  Life  f  I  sighed. 

That  lovely  yester-eve  and  this  I 
Now  it  reflects  the  radiant  pride 

Of  youth  and  hope  and  promised  bllsa, 
Earth^s  future  track  and  Eden  seems 
Brighter  than  e'en  onr  brightest  dreanf . 
AniB  the  tempest  rushes  o'er. 
The  sky's  blue  smile  is  seen  no  more, 
The  placid  deep  to  foam  is  tossed, 
An  trace  of  beauty,  peace,  is  lost. 
Despair  is  hovering,  dark  and  wild. 
Ah  I  what  can  save  earth's  strick^  child  I 

« Sweet  sylvan  lake  t  beside  thee  now 

Villages  point  their  spires  to  heaven. 
Rich  meadows  wave,  broad  grain- fields  bow, 

The  axe  resounds,  the  plough  is  driven ; 
Down  verdant  points  come  herds  to  drink. 
Flocks  strew,  uke  spots  of  snow,  thy  brink ; 
The  frequent  farm-house  meets  the  sight, 
Mid  falling  harvests  scythes  are  bright, 
The  watch-dog's  bark  comes  faint  from  far, 
Shakes  on  the  ear  the  saw-mill's  jar, 
The  steamer  like  a  darting  bird 

Parts  the  rich  emerald  of  ihy  wave. 
And  the  gay  song  and  laugh  are  heard, 

But  all  is  o'er  the  Indian's  grave.' 


But  we  must  pause  ;  having  left  to  as  only  apace  again  to  commend  the  beautifhl 
▼olnme  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  taken  to  the  cordial  acceptance  of  oar 
readen. 


The  Old  World,  or  Scenes  aad  Citlei  in  Foreign  Lands.    By  William  Fuamss.    New-York  i 
D.  Applkton  asd  Coxpamt. 

A  RAriD  but  very  agreeable  series  of  sketches,  fh>m  the  pen  of  one  who  obsenres 
well  and  who  describes  well ;  of  one,  moreover»  who  has  that  in  his  style  which  makes 
even  a  journey  with  him  over  a  somewhat  beaten  road  very  pleasant  travelling.  The 
writer  gives  us,  as  he  himself  observes,  no  egotistical  prologue  about  his  necessities, 
virtues,  or  occasions.  He  wrote  simply  because  he  liked  to,  and  among  the  retrospects 
of  travel  found  repose  and  consolation  after  the  toils  of  daily  professional  labor.  We 
ahall  endeavor  hereafter  to  accomplish  that  which  neither  our  limits  nor  our  leisure 
will  at  present  permit ;  namely,  to  set  forth,  by  extracts,  some  of  the  fruits  of  onr  an« 
thor*s  wanderings  from  England  and  across  the  continent,  by  way  of  the  Danube  to 
Stamboul  and  Alexandria ;  including  descriptions  of  much  that  was  worth  seeing  in 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  *  manie  other  lends 
and  contrees*  which  Sir  Iohn  Maundeville  also  speaks  of,  even  *  unto  Turkey, 
Egypte,  and  the  londes  that  be  thereby.'  The  volnme  before  us  is  beautifully  printed, 
possesses  a  good  map,  and  several  very  clever  ilIastratioDs»  from  the  pencil  of  the  aa- 
thor. 
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Ttnt  Homnc-SHOt :  a  Poxv.    Ppokcn  b«fore  the  Phi  Beta  Kapp«  Sodetj  In  Cambridfe,  Jul j  19, 
1849.    Bj  JoHH  Bmooxa  Fblton.    Cambridge :  John  BAmTLBrr. 

Thkrk  is  an  mmnial  degree  of  spirit,  and  a:  graceful  eaae  of  yenification,  vieiMe 
in  thb  unpretending  but  Tory  cloTer  poem.  We  had  never  before  heard  the  name  of 
ihb  young  writer  mentioned  ;  but  we  think  it  doea  not  admit  of  muoh  qnaitimi  that 
we  ahall  hear  of  it  hereafter,  if  hia  more  adyanced  yean  ahall  fblfil  the  promise  of 
his  spring.  For  reaaons  elaewhero  mentioned,  inyohriog  a  tylmnny  of  apace,  the 
diffioultiea  of  which  we  conid  acarce  hope  to  make  the  reader  underhand,  our  pre« 
aent  notice  of  *  The  Horae-Shoe'  will  rather  indicate  than  aet  forth  the  merita  of  the 
poem,  regarded  in  ita  *  entirety/    It  opena  m  this  natural  manner : 

•  JvtT  orer  the  way,  with  its  froDt  to  the  ttreet, 
Up  one  flight  of  stairs,  is  a  room  snaa  and  neat 
Tne  prospect  BfAax  Taflkt  right  Jolly  would  caD ; 
Three  churches,  one  grave-yard,  one  bulging  brick  wall, 
Where,  rayen-Uke,  Science  gloats  orer  her  wealtii, 
And  the  skeleton  grins  at  the  lectares  oo  health. 

The  tree  by  the  window  has  twiee  hailed  the  spring 
Since  we  circled  its  trunk  our  last  choms  to  sing ; 
Maidens  laughed  at  our  shouts,  they  knew  bettor  than  we, 
And  the  world  clanked  ita  chains  as  weeried,  *  We  are  free  r 

*  Oft  as  twilight  conf ases  day*s  sharply-drawn  line, 

Ita  branches  seem  harps  to  the  wind's  •  Auld  Lang  8yne,' 
And  the  dance  of  its  shadows  the  quick  springing  traad 
Of  the  many  all  scattered,  the  one  that  is  dead. 

'  On  the  wall  hangs  a  Horse-Shoe  I  found  in  the  street; 

'T  is  the  shoe  that  to-day  sets  in  motion  my  feet; 

Though  its  charms  are  all  ▼anished  this  many  a  year, 

And  not  even  my '  goody'  regards  it  with  foar, 

'TLB  a  comfort,  while  Europe,  to  freedom  awoke. 

Is  chirping  like  chickens  just  free  from  their  yolk, 
•  To  think  pope  and  monarch  their  kingdoms  may  loae ; 

Yet  I  hang  my  subject  whcrcTcr  I  choose.' 

Small  as  the  writer's  subject  may  appear,  he  manages  to  make  it  the  nucleus  of 

much  that  will  attract  the  regard  and  win  the  adnuration  of  his  readers.    We  invite 

attention  to  the  ensuing  lines,  as  a  very  beautiful  tribute  to  Sleep,  *  calm  relative  of 

Death:' 

'  WincN  cares  that  swarm  in  glare  of  day  are  o'er. 
And  on  the  world  Sleep  shuts  his  filmy  door, 
How  glad  the  mind  iu  prison  quits  awhile, 
And  leares  on  murmuring  lips  a  parting  smile  I 
Through  Joys  that  flash  in  quick  succession  by, 
Through  glories  bom  in  transient  hues  to  die. 
Passive  it  floats ;  nor  marring  wonder  chills. 
As  wizard  dream  each  day-mocked  hope  fulfils; 
Calls  from  the  past  the  lore  unchanged  to  rise. 
The  eye  to  sparkle  in  the  dust  that  IUm  ; 
Memory  forgets,  as  bursts  the  enchanting  riew, 
And  Reason  yields,  nor  asks  if  this  be  true. 

'  How  oft  by  day,  from  thoughts  that  bid  it  weep, 
Hie  eye  seeks  refuge  in  the  mimic  sleep, 
And  soars  the  mind,  and,  soaring,  strives  to  deem 
Its  dreams  the  real,  the  sun-lit  world  a  dream  I 
How  blest,  when  Night's  miscallM  gloom  draws  bigh 
To  liffht  the  soul's,  but  dim  the  body's  eye. 
Could  thoughts  thus  wander,  reacued  Irom  annoy, 
Wrre  Eve  sure  usher  to  advancing  joy  I 
Oft  on  its  wing  the  kindly  dream  to  find. 
Home  to  the  body  stoops  the  cowering  mind ; 
Convulsive  strifes,  as  elfish  forms  appal, 
To  heave  the  Hmb  unyielding  to  ito  call. 
Struggles  in  dread,  though  conscious  they  bat  seem. 
Bhvddara,yet  whispers,  •  These  are  ill  a  dream.* ' 
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We  need  Dot,  we  conceive,  quote  other  linei  to  prove  that  Mr.  Fbltok  ii  not 
lightly  endowed  with  the  <  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ;*  indeed  we  have  space  bat 
for  a  roand  dozen  of  lines  more,  but  in  quality  they  are  a  <  baker's  dozen  :* 

*  Oo,  when  the  shades  with  noiseless  feet  advsnee, 
And  say  what  see  yon  in  the  broad  expanse ; 
Worlds'  age«kept  secrets  all  by  Srience  shown, 
Each  distance  measured,  every  orbit  known f 
No ;  still  Orion's  sword  the  gods  defies, 
Still  for  their  sister  watch  the  Pleiads'  eyes. 
O'er  this  THSt  temple  bends  the  picturea  dome, 
Where  Hero  Virtue  found  eternal  home ; 
Where  gods  who  could  not  save,  enduintd  eibcm. 
In  frame*  of  darkneM  ad,  their  mortal  Love. 
80  soars  the  mind  along  the  starry  gleqmi. 
Back  to  the  night  that  teemed  with  gloriona  droMBi.' 

We  shall  see  no  future  production  of  the  author  of  *  The  Horse-Shoe'  announced 
without  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  what  he  ha$  accompliahed,  and  a  lively  anticipa- 
tion of  coming  enjoyment 


ICAKATAiancfRXKiAKZAK,  OR  Black-Hawk,  AifD  Scimcs  IN  TRs  WssT.    A  Nattonal  Poem  In 
Six  Cantos.    By  Elbkbt  H.  8xith.    New- York :  Printed  for  Sum  and  published  by  Smith. 

This  is  a  tremendous  poem.  It  is  too  great  a  poem  to  be  written  by  a  man  with 
so  common  a  cognomen  as  Smith.  If  we  had  written  it,  we  should  want  to  change 
<our  name,  whatever  it  was.  Smith  says  that  big  as  his  poem  is,  he  might  have  made 
it  five  times  bigger,  such  is  his  facility  in  composing.  He  could  easily  have  written 
the  whole  in  rhyme,  too,  he  adds,  if  he  had  been  so  *  dispoged,'  but  he  *  was  partial  to 
Uank  verse,  and  originally  intended  to  compose  the  whole  in  that  style,  but  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  rhyme  continually  furnished  him,  as  he  went  along,  with  beautiful 
couplets,  some  of  which  he  retained  among  the  blank  verse  as  the  base !'  At  other 
times  he  has '  reduced  whole  portions  of  the  work  entirely  to  rhyme,  portions  which 
were  at  first  intended  for  blank  verse,  so  that  he  has  in  such  a  variety  of  styles  some- 
thing that  will  suit  all  tastes  and  classes  of  readers.'  Wo  pn^xMo  to  do  Smith  the 
justice  to  let  our  readers  hear  from  him  in  two  or  throe  of  his  several  *  styles,'  begin- 
ning with  the  style  following,  which  is  developed  in  a  description  of  the  mining  region 
of  Lake  Superior: 

<  Mr  AHWHiLc,  at  Copper  Harbor,  there  arrired 
Steamers  with  many  immigrants  on  board, 
Who  seemed  to  hare  a  copper  ferer  on  them. 
Come  from  all  parts,  elated  with  high  hopes 
Of  soon  becoming  wealthy  in  their  prime, 
Bt  snatching  up  the  treasures  here  dispensed ; 
>7en  mining  Cornwall  disembogues  her  sons. 
Of  these,  one  long  engaged  in  British  mines 
Seemed  much  astonished,  snd  quite  bewildered. 
That  Yankees,  unexperienced  in  the  art, 
And  for  the  business  never  educated. 
Should  understand,  and  carry  it  on  so  well. 

*  To  which  our  trsTeller  answered  promptly  thus : 
Think  you  the  Yankees  are  such  dunaerheadst 
Did  they  not  whip  king  Okorob  and  all  his  legions  t 
His  seventeen  thousand  Hessian  hirelings,  too  t 
And  JoH.vNT  Bull  discomfit  on  the  sea, 
And  terminate  hU  wars  with  ▼Ictorrt 
And  do  not  their  inventions  head  the  world  f 
Why,  i>ir  I  a  Yankee,  with  his  natural  'cutenesi, 
Wisconsin  mountains  could  look  through  with  c 
If  he  but  thought  that  mineral  there  was  hid. 
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*llMawhU«,  more  veMels  eootuntlj  irriTe, 
With  loada  of  miners.  Bpecalaton,  dif  gen. 
And  unatean,  of  ▼uious  minds  and  flgaret. 
In  aearch  of  wealth*  of  d  Dorado,  north. 
A  glorious  prospect,  those  of  Copper  Falls ; 
For  there,  not  only  copper  rock  is  found. 
But  silTer,  too.  in  quantities  obtained.  * 

And  if  the  stories  that  we  hear,be  tme. 
Of  all  the  wonders  lately  here  disclosed, 
Copper  and  silrer  will  be  dregs  in  market 
Bacn  person,  here,  entitled  to  respect, 
Sports  a  tremendous  ring,  well  hammered  oa^ 
Of  native  silrer ;  and  enclosing  in  it 
An  agate,  from  Superior's  minmg  shore. 
Many  locations,  excellent,  are  made 
By  numerous  eompaniea,  on  the  Eagle,  Deed, 
And  Bfining  rirers — Portage,  Lake  La  Belle : 
HooouToiv,  geologist  of  Mfohigan, 
Immortal  wight,  was  sent,  this  coast  to  scan.* 

*  What  to  the  wonder  of  the  world,  he  found 
His  geological  surreys  amidst. 
On  toe  Ontonagon,  a  copper  rock. 
He  finished  his  surreys,  and  left  the  place ; 
After  eight  years  had  fled,  again  returning, 
His  hatchet  lying  on  the  rock  still  found.*^ 

Here  ensaef  a  q>ecimen  of  Smithes  rhymiii{[r  ttyle.    The  paMajre  ii  'of  and  cat- 
cenung*  an  Indian  giri : 


'  Elijah  was  by  rarens  fed, 

And  she  a  Ufe  as  pious  led ; 

For  he  had  passions,  rarious  wit, 

Like  ours ;  we  leare  to  holy  writ 

What  marvel,  then,  if  she  should  be, 

In  such  a  like  extremity, 

Fed  thus,  or  otherwise  preserved, 

Bt  sovereign  mercy,  whom  she  served  I 

She  turned  her  eye—  her  guide  was  gone ; 

But,  looking  forward,  o'er  a  lawn, 

Again  she  saw  it  setUing  there, 

Tet'still  suspended  high  in  air. 

Above  a  spacious  opening  glade, 

Which  herding  bunalo  bad  made, 

In  ancient  day.  their  stamping-ground, 

Tliough  now  the  place  did  not  resound 

Witii  their  loud  low,  grown  scarce  and  gone. 


Here,  grazing  on  this  beauteom  lawn, 
Amidst  this  &r  deserted  mnnd, 
A  female  buffalo  she  found. 
Attended  by  iU  young  it  fed ; 
As  she  approached,  it  raised  its  bead. 
And  cast  on  her  complacent  eyes ; 
Not  with  that  feeling  of  surprise 
Such  creatures  fain  are  wont  to  show. 
When  first  the  human  form  they  know ; 
Fast  scampering  off  like  fleetest  hind, 
That  almost  leaves  the  wind  behind ; 
But,  inly  feeling  there  no  harm. 
Was  held  bv  10010  celestial  charm  — 
Made  conscious  of  its  course  by  heaven, 
At  once  submitted  to  be  driven 
Quite  home,  and  udders  drained,  I 
Domesticated,  kind  and  tame.' 


Smith,  from  very  incontinence  of  rhyme,  bursts  often  from  the  bonds  of  ^Uank 
▼eise  into  little  bits  of  song,  which  are  extremely  unique.  Thus  after  a  deseripiMB 
in  long  lines,  of  the  hunter  *  seeking  to  find  the  fatted  'coon,'  we  are  ^forad  with  tbt 
annexed  brace  of  verses  in  quite  another  '  style :' 

*  But,  should  there  come  a  snow  so  deep, 

The  nimble  deer  can't  run. 
Then,  girding  on  his  snowy  shoe^ 

The  huntsman  with  his  gun. 
Walks  all  unsinking  careless  on 

The  summits  of  the  heaps, 
And  overtakes,  nod  shoots  him  down. 

While  struggling  in  the  deeps.' 

Wk  take  otir  present  leave  of  Surru  and  his  poem,  with  this  parting  advies: 
*  Don't  for  mercy's  sake  write  any  more  such  stuff  as  that  of  which  your  big  book  is 
made  up — don't !  You  have  not  the  fint  idea  of  poetry ;  nor  is  there  a  single  line 
in  the  whole  compass  of  your  book  that  rises  above  the  dead  level  of  your  oion  con* 
mon-place,  the  commonest  kind  of  common-place  that  we  ever  encoimtered.  Take 
up  the  trade  of 'a  tinker  or  a  cobbler;  do  anything,  in  short,  except  stealing,  for  a 
living;  but  don't  write  another  line  of  what  you  call  *  poetry.'  Now  Smith,  don't  yon 
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*PooR  RicnAiD'i  Almanac' — We  give  the  eiuniDg  notice  of  a  new  enteipriie  by 
Mr.  DoaoETT,  Jr.,  proprietor  of  the  well-known  *  City  Directory ;'  and  need  only  add 
to  ita  ezpoaitiona  the  remark,  that  we  have  leen  several  of  the  illoetrations,  which  ibr 
delicacy  and  cleameei  we  have  never  seen  ■nrpaflrod.  The  head  of  Feanklin,  the 
house  where  he  was  bom,  and  the  *  Old  South  Church,'  Boston,  In  an  especial  man- 
ner will  command  general  admiration.  We  have  been  permitted  to  examine  some  of 
the  old  copies  of '  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,'  which  Mr.  Doooett  obtained  at  such 
cost  and  labor,  and  enjoyed  their  perusal  not  a  little.  So  quaint  is  the  stylo  of  the 
homely  common-sense  maxims  and  advice,  and  so  curiously  are  these  interwoven  in 
the  interstices,  as  it  were,  of  the  calendar-pages,  that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that 
the  'Almanac*  should  have  acquired  so  great  a  popularity ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in.  its  republished  form  it  will  command  a  sale  larger  than  it  enjoyed  ou  its  first  ap. 
pearance  before  the  American  people.  eo.  kxicsxiuiocub. 

*  Tbb  present  is  doubtless  the  only  complete  edition  of  the '  Poos  Ricraso's  Alxarac*  of  Dr. 
PaAincLzjf  now  in  existence.  The  collection  is  the  result  of  nearly  four  yesrs'  research  among 
the  libraries  of  public  institutions  and  prirate  collections  in  the  PUtes  of  New^Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island.  New-York,  New-Jersey  and  PennsyWanla; 
sad  several  of  the  numbers  were  only  procurable  at  (treat  cost,  and  ct^u  some  were  purchased 
with  the  proriso  that  they  were  to  be  returned,  should  the  publisher  be  successful  in  obtaining 
dnplicates.  A  complete  copy  of  the  Almanac  had  been  pronounced  by  our  indefatigable  histo* 
Tisn,  JASBD  Spakks,  as  of  doubtful  existence,  and  the  publisher  is  therefbre  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  being  able  to  lay  succcssirely  before  the  American  public  the  entire  numbers  of 
this  inraluable  series,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  modem  calendar,  prepared  under  the  dl- 
fectlon  of  Professor  Piucx,  of  Harrard  UniTersity. 

'  The  present  number  contains  the  editorial  matter  of  Franklik  for  the  first  three  years,  1733, 
1734  and  1735^  and  the  commencement  of  an  autobiography  of  tho  Docrot,  which,  with  the  edl* 
toiials  and  adrice  of  Poos  Riciiako,  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  until  both  are  comple- 
ted. Tlie  execution,  typographical  and  illustratire.  It  is  bolievod  will  meet  the  cordial  appro* 
batlon  of  the  public. 

*  Perh^s  no  work  In  any  degree  similar  to  *  Pooa  RiCHAnn's  Almanac*  ever  met  with  such 
vniversal  popularity  as  that  work.  It  was  coutlnoed  by  Franklin  twenty-six  years,  from  1733 
to  1738,  inctuslTO,  with  a  constantly  enhanced  circulation.  It  combined,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  entertainment  and  useful  information.  It  was  so  generally  read,  that  there  was  scarody 
a  neighborhood  In  the  whole  proTince  whose  inhabitants  permitted  themselves  to  be  unsap- 
I^led  with  it :  it  was  perused  by  the  common  people ;  and  ito  torse  and  concentrated  wisdom, 
Its  various  learning  and  telling  wit,  obviated  with  such  the  necessity  of  having  many  other 
books.  All  the  little  spaces  that  occurred  between  the  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  were 
filled  with  proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and  fhigaUty  ss  the  mesas 
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o^ procuring  wealth,  and  thereby  leciirfBg  rirtae ;  'for,*  stid  the  «athor.  'it  li  more  difBcnltfinr 
A  man  in  want  to  act  honestly,  than  it  it  bard  for  an  empty  aack  to  ttand  upright.'  *  Theae  pro* 
rerba,'  continaea  Fjunklin,  in  hia  autobiography,  *  which  contained  the  wiadom  of  many  agea 
and  nationa,  I  aaaembled  and  formed  into  a  connected  ^discourae,  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of 
1758,  as  the  harangue  of  a  wise  old  man  to  the  people  attending  an  anctioo.  The  bringing  al! 
these  scattered  counsels  thus  into  a  focua  enabled  them  to  make  greater  impreaaioo.  The  pieee 
being  unlrersally  approTed,  waa  copied  in  all  the  newspapera  of  the  Amerieaa  continent;  rt* 
printed  in  Britain  on  a  large  aheet  of  paper,  to  be  stuck  up  in  honaea.  Two  tranalationa  wera 
made  of  it  in  France,  and  great  numbera  bought  by  the  clergy  and  gentry,  to  diatribute  gratia 
among  their  poor  parishoners  and  tenanta.  In  PennaylTanla,  aa  it  diacooraged  naeleaa  expente 
in  foreign  superfluities,  some  thought  it  had  ita  ahare  of  influence  in  producing  that  growing 
plenty  of  money,  which  waa  obserrable  for  aeveral  years  after  ita  pubUcatioii.' 

'  Few  compositions  in  any  language  hare  been  ao  widely  read  aa  tiiia  summary  prefixed  to 
the  Almanac  of  1758.  It  was  three  times  tranalatcd  into  the  French  before  1800,  and  in  1893  Wk 
edition  in  modem  Greek  appeared  from  the  preaa  of  Didot  at  Paria. 

'  It  would  be  a  curious  thing,  were  it  possible,  to  tra^  the  influence  of  the  aouAd  cofmmaK 
■ense,  the  homely  wisdom,  of  the  frugal  maxims  of  Poor  Richabo  upon  tiie  early  inhabltaati 
of  these  Statea.  *  Running  along  down  the  carefully-scanned  '  weather-colnmna*  of  the  Abnip 
nao,  and  intermingling  with  ^Afogu^*  *Ezpea  muek  rain  about  tkeae  dug*,*  and  the  like,  eame  us- 
6iq»ectedly  upon  the  reader  tiiese  lessons  of  wisdom,  alnkli^  directly  into  the  mind  or  ftt 
.  heart,  remaining  there  indelibly,  and  aaaociated  perhapa  in  the  Minda  of  thonaanda  with  tha 
▼ery  days  of  the  month  along  which  they  ran,  and  the  especial  aeaaona  when  the  Almanan  wta 
eonaulted.  Who  can  tell  how  many  thousands  hare  been  brought  to  a  ke«i  aenae  and  appia 
ciation  of  the  naceasity  of  peraonal  exertion  in  the  little  couplet : 

*  He  that  by  the  plouffh  would  thrire, 
Himae^muMt  either  hold  or  drive.' 

Theae  maxims,  too,  hare  been  the  fruitful  source  of  other  collateral  aayinga,  which  huwt  ax- 
ercised  a  borrowed  influence  for  good  upon  all  readers.  Thus  ttio  above  couplet  was  no  doubt 
the  father  of  the  saying  *  When  I  aay,  Qo,  boys,  and  do  a  thing,  half  the  time  it  is  n't  done ;  but 
when  I  go  forward  myself,  and  say,  Came,  boys,  and  do  it,  the  thing  is  done  at  once.'  Ko  om 
understood  the  influence  of  terms  with  ideas  to  them  bettor  than  Dr.  FaANXLUf. 

'It has  been  alleged  that  some  of  Pooa  RiCHAan's  maxims  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the 
reader  of  them,  supposing  him  to  have  followed  them,  penurioiis  and  close-fisted ;  that  if  «U  bJa 
readers  followed  his  Lnculcations  of  saving  pennies,  for  rxample,  there  would  be  no  trade,  and 
that  the  community  would  be  resolved  into  a  community  of  misers.  But  such  objoctora  ahould 
remember  ^at  in  the  infancy  of  the  country,  when  nearly  every  body  was  poor,  getting  and 
aaving  were  cardinal  virtues ;  and  not  a  little  influence,  we  may  well  suppose,  waa  exerted,  ai 
Feanklin  himself  modestly  hints,  in  making  money  more  plenty  in  those  times  that  tried  nol 
only  the  souls  but  the  bodies  of  our  ancestors.  Many  a  poor  man,  thinking  with  RtCHAmD  duit 
'An  egg  to-day  is  better  than  a  hen  to-morrow,'  has  felt  how  much  more  forcibly  waa  the  iacul- 
eation  against '  risking  the  chances'  conveyed,  than  by  the  equally  common  saying,  that  *▲  bird 
In  the  hand  ia  worth  two  in  the  bush.' 

'The  great  eagerness  with  which  *  Poox  Richaxd's  Almanac*  waa  aonght  for  in  its  dqr'— 
three  or  four  large  editions  a-year  being  frequently  demanded  by  the  comparatively  few  rae* 
ders  of  that  period—  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  copy  of  the  work  in  any  of  our  his- 
torical societies,  the  Cambridge  Library,  Boston  Atheneeum,  and  other  the  like  institutioBi^ 
have  induced  the  publisher  to  bring  the  work  before  the  public,  so  that  its  wisdom,  ita  1 
ing,  its  wit,  its  homely  common  sense,  may  again  become  familiar  to  the  people  whoae  t 
character  they  have  contributed,  not  perhaps  remotely,  to  fonn.' 

We  undoratand  that  in  the  republication  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  have  the  typeif 
paper,  printing,  engravings,  etc.,  of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  We  bespeak  for  the 
enterprise  the  faYor  of  the  American  public.  It  will  then  <  be  in  evidence'  that  we 
do  not  wholly  disregard  the  *  ancient  land-marks*  of  virtue,  temperance,  and  fru- 
gality. 
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The  Grave  of  Robin  Hood.  —  VVe  are  indebted  to  an  old  and  Mteemed  friend 
and  correspondent,  Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  for  the  following  intereitinir  local 
account  of  tho  Priory  of  Kirklees,  near  Huddersfield,  England,  and  one  of  ita  most 
distinguished  altractions,  the  Grave  of  Robin  Hood,  Tho  engraving  wliich  accom- 
coinpanies  this  is  from  a  drawing  by  a  young  southerner,  made  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CAMrsELL,  expressly  for  the  Knickerbocker  : 

<  At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Hoddersfield,  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  densely-populated  manufacturing  district,  is  to  be  found  all  that  remains 
of  the  Priory  of  Kirklees,  famous  as  the  burial  place  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
heroei  of  English  Hiatorical  Romance,  Robin  Hood  ;  and  truly,  if  sylvan  seclusion 
and  acenery  of  the  most  romantic  beauty  can  give  fitness  to  a  tradition  time-worn  and 
honored,  then  is  that  which  marks  out  Kirklees  as  the  resting-place  of  the  gentle 
Robin  indeed  an  apt  and  happy  one ;  for  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  those  levia- 
than establishments  in  which  is  manufactured  clothing  for  a  worid,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  very  genius  of  progress  had  paused  in  respect  before  the  outlaw*s  grave,  having 
fitfbome  to  brush  away  the  dew-drops  from  the  grass,  or  to  disturb  the  sylvan  solitude 
where  the  darkening  elms  and  sombre  yews  wave  their  branches  like  funeral  plumes 
over  his  tomb.  This  interesting  relic  occupies  an  elevated  situation  at  the  western 
extremity  of  a  noble  terrace,  winding  roulfd  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  bcauti- 
fol  vale  of  Calder,  where  the  long  and  broad  avenues  of  oak  and  elm  still  stretch 
away  into  solitudes  so  unbroken  that  were  it  not  for  the  evident  care  taken  to  fence 
ont  man,  the  destroyer,  one  might  be  disposed  to  question  whether  human  feet  had  trod 
those  glades  since  the  bereaved  baud  returned  with  sad  looks  and  solemn  tread  from 
depositing  the  body  of  their  beloved  leader  in  its  lonely  resting-place ;  and  altliongh 
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the  flhriU  whittle  of  the  locomotiTe  does  occasionally  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  yaUey, 
the  iron  monster  preserves  a  respectful  distance  from  the  hallowed  spot 

*  The  grave  is  guarded  by  an  iron-railing,  and  although  the  stone  which  originally 

covered  it  was  removed  in  consequence  of  portions  having  been  broken  and  carried 

off  as  relics  by  visitors,  the  inscription  upon  it  is  copied  on  the  present  stone :  it  is  as 

follows : 

*  HsAS  UBdemeBd  dis  Uid  stain 
lAkz  RoBKRD,  Karl  of  HuxTiMUTOir; 
Mer  arcir  yor  ax  ble  sa  geud, 
An  pipl  Kaald  im  Robin  EUbud, 
81e  iftlawz  as  hi  an  is  men 
VU  England  never  si  ageo.'—  OHIcai  JU.  J)AmMt;i%tt. 

*  From  the  commanding  height  of  the  terrace  is  seen  the  silvery  Calder  aweeping 
in  mazy  majesty  through  umbrageous  woods,  pleasant  meadows*  and  fair  paatons, 
while  in  the  extreme  distance  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  daik  6sBnred  sides  of  the 
hills  of  Blackstone  ESdge,  stupendous  walls  of  nature's  rearing,  to  guard  an  ami^itheatra 
of  verdant  beauty.  Seen  at  sunrise  from  hence,  those  hills  are  crested  by  a  coronal 
of  golden  rays ;  at  noontide  the  day-god  appears  to  be  bathing  in  a  sea  of  glory  as 
his  face  is  roflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Calder ;  while  at  eventide  he  appears  to  re- 
treat behind  the  hills,  through  his  palace  of  clouds,  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  rosy  light 
But  who  can  describe  the  soft  beauty  of  a  moonlit  scene  from  this  eminence,  as  seen 
and  felt  in  the  balmy  air  of  an  English  autumn  evening,  with  the  soft  feeling  of  re- 
pose which  it  induces  in  the  spectator,  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  distant  landscape 
through  the  trees  with  their  embrowned  foliage  ;  to  mark  the  flashing  lines  of  silver 
which  ever  and  anon  light  up  the  quiet  flowing  river ;  to  list  to  the  voices  of  night  as 
they  sound  iu  the  risin;;  breeze,  Bwecping  throunrh  the  avenues  and  joining  in  concert 
with  the  louder  roar  of  the  rushing  weirs  in  the  river  below.  These  are  indeed  en- 
joyments full  of  rapturous  feeling  for  the  poetic  mind. 

*  Leaving  the  grave  by  the  path  over  the  park,  the  traveller  finds  himself  at  the  side 
of  a  bubbling  brook  which  meanders  complainingly  through  the  grounds  from  west  to 
east,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  river  Calder.  Crowning  the  slope  which  de- 
scends soiiiewhat  abruptly  to  this  stream,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  '  Nnn's 
Brook,'  there  is  a  fine  avenue  of  beeches,  which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  give  shelter 
and  shade  to  those  sisters  of  the  house  who  should  seek  iu  its  long* drawn  vista  a  place 
of  meditation ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  margin  of  the  brook  was  frequently 
trod  by  them  for  a  similarly  holy  purpose.  There  is  a  narrow  bridge  that  crosses  the 
stream,  which  gives  access  to  what  was  once  the  gate-way  of  the  Priory,  although  it 
now  leads  only  to  certain  farm  buildings  and  oflices  attached  to  the  modem  Hall, 
which  was  built  iu  the  reign  of  James  tlie  First  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  Prioiy, 
and  stands  in  the  Park  above. 

*  An  engraving  of  the  Priory  ruins  in  Stukrly'b  Itinerary  shows  that  at  that  time 
a  large  gate-way,  with  comer  turrets,  of  fine  character  was  still  standing ;  but  this 
has  disappeared,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  left  standing  except  a  low  postern 
with  its  moulded  stone  jambs  and  door  of  oak  studded  with  large  headed  nails. 

<  The  lodge  or  gate-house  is  in  excellent  presentation,  and  is  on  several  accounts 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  buildings.  It  is  not  of  large  dimensions, 
but  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  its  windows  of  extremely  narrow  lights,  divided  by  mnl- 
lioos^  and  two  timber  gables,  one  of  them  well  carved,  and  both  in  excellent  preser* 
vation,  give  unmistakeable  evidence  of  its  having  formed  an  origiual  portion  of  tht 
Priory. 
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'  It  is  in  a  chamber  doMt  of  this  grate-house  that  tradition  deelares  Robin  Hood 
to  have  expired.  The  chamber  in  which  it  is  said  the  Ontlaw  drew  his  last  breath  is 
of  small  dimensions,  and  the  window  is  still  pointed  out  through  which  his  tmsty 
friend  and  follower  Littlejohn,  at  his  master's  request,  shot  an  arrow,  to  mark  by 
its  fall  the  place  of  his  grave ;  and  verily  it  was  no  unnerved  arm  that  drew  the  bow- 
string which  could  send  an  arrow  that  distance,  for  but  few  in  t&ese  da3rB  could  so 
shoot 

*  No  one  can  contemplate  the  situation  of  this  ancient  Priory,  nestling  in  a  shel- 
tered hollow  upon  the  margin  of  a  fair  brook,  in  whose  clear  waters  its  turrets  were 
reflected,  and  surrounded  by  forest-clothed  hills,  without  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
the  traditionary  axiom  which  attributed  to  the  clerical  fathers  of  England  an  exquisite 
taste  and  fine  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  their  choice  of  conventual  sites.' 

From  our  boyhood  the  career  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  deeds  of  his  trusty  Littli- 
JOHN  and  his  *  merry  men,'  have  possessed  for  us  a  wonderful  attraction,  which  was 
not  a  little  heightened  by  the  introduction  by  Scott  of  the  account  of  the  exploits  of 
the  outlaws  in  Sherwood  Forest,  in  *  Ivanhoe,'  one  of  the  most  delightful  sylvan  pic- 
tures ever  painted  by  the  hand  of  that  great  master. 


GoMir  WITH  Rbadbes  and  CoaaESFONDENTB. —  Mayhap  the  following  *  Scattered 
Ltatee  from  the  Journal  of  an  Office- Seeker  at  Waahingtont*  which  were  picked 
up  by  a  friend  on  Fennsylvania  Avenue,  will  convey  an  useful  lesson  to  some  one  of 
our  readors: 

'  UoKDAT.— DroMcd  in  my  table  fait, I  walked  np  to  the Department;  found  at  least 

tiiirty  promiaing  and  promiaed ;  old,  middle-aged,  and  yonng  men,  walking,  litting,  or  standing 
in  the  hopefal  expectation  of  beholding  the  countenance  of  the  Secretary,  and  receiving  their 
Immediate  appointments.  Wat  told  by  the  mcttenger  that  my  chanee  for  teeing  that  aagntt 
personage  was  worse  than  uncertain ;  wts  advised  to  call  again,  and  then  1  might,  perhaps, 
stand  a  bettor  chance.    Left  the  Department  somewhat  wiser  than  1  had  entered  It 

*  MojcDAT,  P.  M.— While  walking  leitarely  homeward,  I  wat  accotted  by  a  fcllow-pedostriaB, 
and  invited  to  take  a  glatt  of  wine  with  him.  Accepted  hit  polite  offer,  and  stepped  in  with  him 
at  — -  *s  hoteU  At  the  door  he  met  several  of  his  acquaintances, whom  he  included  in  his  invi- 
tation.  Went  to  the  bar-room  and  took  a  glass  of  wine.  Was  asked  to  take  another  —  declined ; 
not  10,  however,  the  remaining  invited  guests.  When  all  had  finished,  my  now  friend  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  for  some  money  to  settle  the  publican's  account.  After  feeling  in  every  cor- 
ner, ho  pulled  out  his — long  fingers,  with  the  exclamation :  *  By  Gcoaox !  I  have  left  my  money 
in  my  other  trow8er*s  pocket  I'  And,  addressing  himself  to  each  of  hit  companiont  for  a  loan, 
he  wat  told  by  them,  individually  and  collectively,  *  that  they  had  nothing  about  their  pertont 
but  large  billt.*  Bills  *  to  pay,'  thought  I ;  but  what  I  said  was  *  nothing  to  nobody.'  I  found 
that  /  was  in  for  it ;  and  so,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,  I  pulled  out  a  gold  piece  and  paid  for 
the  whole.  I  did  not  quite  relish  this  mode  of '  frraT-ment,  and  called  them  (mMo  voce,  of  course,) 
knightt  of  the  golden/esce;  and  without  re-traating,  left  them. 

*  Mo^f  DAT  EvBif  iNo.  —Dined :  after  which  I  retired  to  my  room  and  examined  the  ttate  of  my 
financet.  Found  that  ottht^  to  tereral  bill-iouf  attackt,  they  had  become  very  much  reduced. 
Consoled  myself  with  the  hope  of  presently  getting  some  nouriehing  pap  from  our  dear  and 
common  uncle  Sakuel,  at  whose  tabic  many  a  weak  fellow  has  been  sumptuously  fed. 

'Tuesday.  —  Made  up  my  mind  to  more  into  a  boarding-house.  Went  in  quest  of  one.  Found 
one  at  last,  which  I  thought  might  suit  for  tho  present.  Agreed  to  pay  five  dollars  a  week,  and 
although  an  attic  room,  it  was  understood  that  it  should  not  be  at*  tick.' 

*  Tuesday  Night.  —  Supped  and  went  to  bed.  Had  a  frightful  dream.  Methonght  that  some 
scores  of  tpiritt  were  dancing  around  my  bed  and  playing  a  species  of  shuttlecock  with  their  hssds 
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which  they  oarried  in  their  hendi.  Their  eyei  were  all  fixed  on  me,  with  each  en  miBatarel 
glare  that  cold  perapiration  oosed  firom  cTcry  pore  of  my  ahirering  body.  In  thia  amnaeaMBt 
they  had  indulged  for  aome  time,  when  one  of  them  approached  my  bed  and  held  hla  heed  elote 
to  my  face.  I  conld  aee  that  there  waa  an  inacription  on  ita  brovil;  and  cvrfaMity  Betting  the 
better  of  my  feara,  I  looked  at  it  more  attentiTcly,  and  read : 
*  Fnuruen  hundred  doUarderkP 

*No  aooner  had  I  gased  on  thcae  worda  than  the  apirlt  drew  auddenly  back, pitched  hla  head 
into  my  face,  and 1  awoke  I  , 

*  It  wat  aome  time  before  I  roeorercd  from  the  aatoniahmcnt  and  terror  into  which  thia  atraage 
dream  had  thrown  me ;  but  when  1  began  to  reflect  on  ita  applicaUon,  1  tliought  that  the  whde 
WM  nothing  but  a  spiritual  intimation  that  I  ihould  obtain  a  fourteen  hundred  dollar  elarkiUp. 

'  Nihil  icriptum  miraculi  cauaft.' 

p.  8.  No  clerkahlp  yet :  money  almoit  gone.' 

OuvER  Wendell  Holmes,  who  touches  nothing  that  he  does  not  omament,  ww 
called  upon  by  Ex-Prcsideut  Ttlre,  at  the  receut  anniversary  meeting  of  the  FUti- 
field  (Mass.)  *  Young  Ladies*  Institute,'  to  address  the  pupils,  and  after  a  few  chane- 
teristically  felicitous  remarks,  took  from  bis  pocket  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  he  had 
'  kept  artfully  concealed  upon  his  person,'  and  read  a  brief  but  admirable  little  poem, 
from  which  wo  take  these  charming  linear 

'  O.  BIT  sweet  sisters  I  (let  mo  steal  the  name 
Nearest  to  love  and  most  remote  from  blame,) 
How  brief  an  hour  of  fellowship  ensures 
llie  heart's  best  homage  at  a  shrine  like  yours  I 
As  o'er  your  band  our  kindling  alanccs  fall, 
It  seems  a  life-time  that  wo  'to  known  you  all. 

*  Yes,  in  each  face  where  youthful  graces  blend. 
Our  partial  memory  stllf  revives  a  friend ; 

The  forms  once  loved,  the  features  once  adored. 
In  her  new  picture  Nature  has  restored ; 
Those  golden  rinfdets.  rippling  as  they  flow, 
We  wreathed  with  blossomM  many  n  year  ago ; 
Bea«ons  have  wasted,  but.  remembered  vet. 
There  gleama  the  lily  through  those  braids  of  jet; 
Checks  that  huve  fndod,  wurn  by  slow  dccsr, 
Have  caught  new  blushes  from  the  morning's  ray ; 
That  simple  riband,  crossed  upon  the  breast, 
Wakes  a  poor  heart  that  throbbed  itecll  to  rest ; 
Ay.  thus  she  wore  it ;  tell  me  not  *hc  died. 
With  that  fair  phantom  floating  at  my  side  I 
'T  is  as  of  old  ;  why  aak  the  vision's  name  f 
All.  tu  the  white  robe'»  luldinu.  is  the  same ; 
And  there,  unconscious  of  a  hundred  snows, 
On  that  soft  bosom  burns  the  selt'-sarae  rose. 
Ab,  dear  illusion  I  how  thy  raa^ic  power 
Works  with  two  charms :  a  maiden  and  a  flower! 

'  Then  blame  me  not  if,  lost  in  Memory's  dream, 
1  cheat  your  hopes  of  some  expansive  theme ; 
When  the  pale  star-light  tills  tbc  evening  dim, 
A  misty  montlo  fohl^  our  river's  brim ; 
In  those  white  wreaths  how  oft  the  wanderer  aeea 
Half  real  shapes,  the  play-things  of  the  breoze. 
While  every  imnge  in  the  darkening  tide 
Fades  from  its  breaet,  unformed  or  undescried. 

*  Thus  while  I  stand  amid  your  starry  train. 
My  gMthurinff  fancicb  turn  to  mist  again ; 
O'er  time's  dark  wave  uiirial  shadows  play. 
But  all  the  living  landscape  melts  away  I* 

Apropos  of  Piltsfield,  that  pleasant  village,  upon  which  we  looked  down,  with  fome 
good  Hancock  Shaker  friends,  one  glorious  Juno  afternoon,  from  the  top  ^'^  f^nn  of  the 
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btae  moimtaiiM  that  eaTina  her :  thay  h«fe  beta  haraf  a  aapab  eattle  ihow  aad 

fiur  theie,  which  would  we  had  <  been  then  to  aee.'    Dr.  HoLiiBa»  now  tamed  to  a 

eoltifator  of  rich  pateraal  aeree  in  the  neighberheed,  wae  there,  aad  wae  plaoed  upon 

the  oommittee  to  report  on  pbugfaa  and  pkmfhuif  I    He  felt  eomewhai  awkward 

under  hb  new  honon ;  bat  let  him  define  hie  own  pontion : 

<Tkb  InheWlMitB  of  our  etttof  who  fteqaeally  rUt  the  eooatrj  dnrlef  the  iae  nnttn,  woold 
fled  them««lrM  quite  at  a  Ion  if  aa  orontrainod  politeneM  fboald  place  then  ia  thit  i 
Imagine  a  trader  or  a  profoMtonal  man  from  the  capital  of  the  Stat 
to  act  ia  rural  mattera.   Ploaffh«aharea  are  to  him  uiaraa  that  paj  i 


rained  politeneea  fbonld  place  them  ia  thitpoaltioB. 
»m  the  capital  of  the  State  unenectedly  called  upon 
»tohimuiareathatpajBodivideDda.    Aeoelter.be 


where  ^e  eattle  look  flmeOy  enongh,  to  be  anre,  compared  with  the  Hvtef  orifl- 
-  •    -      ^  that  there  ia  a  diflereace  in  cattle,  and  would  tell  you  that  he  pre- 


Buppoeea,  hat  aomethiny  to  do  with  a  horae.  Oa  aotiona  of  etock  were  obtained  in  Faaeufl< 
HnI market. where  ^eeattr   •    •  -      -  ■- 

aala.    He  knowa,  tt  ia  true, , ,__ 

fan  the  drlota  breed  to  all  odiera.  Hie  children  are  equally  uBenlifhtened.  They  know  no 
more  of  the  poultry-yard  than  what  they  hare  learned  by  havinf  tim  ehiekeB«ox  end  playlnc 
oa  a  Turkey-carpet.  Their  email  amount  of  knowledge  of  wool'growtaig  u  lam(b)entable. 
Hm  hiatory  of  one  of  theao  aummer  Tietton  ahowf  that  hSa  rural  eaucatioa  meat  be  rery  im- 


BCt.   He  ao  aooaer  ettabUahea  himaelf  tiian  he  eommencea  a  aeriee  of  enerlflMBta.    Be 

I  to  druia  a  manh,  but  only  succeeda  ia  draining  hia  own  pocketa ;  he  oflera  to  pay  Ibr 

Bg  a  eompoflt  heap  carted  of,  but  la  informed  that  it  oonalati  of  com  wad  potatoea  m  aa 

uadaialied  atate.    He  lowa  abundaatlv,  but  reapa  little  or  nothiag,  except  with  ue  implement 


hanlag  i 

HBdnialiL 

heuaeain  aha^ 

hepayano 

bat  he  forgets  to  order  a  pair  of  spectaclea 


atate.    He  lowa  abundantly,  but  reapa  little  or  nothing,  except  with  the  Implement 

ahaTing ;  a  praceaa  which  la  frequently  performed  for  him  fay  other  people,  though 

barberabilL    Hebuilda  a  wire  fence  and  paintait  green,  aotaataobody  caa  aee  ft; 

^'ets  to  order  a  pair  of  spectaclea  a>pieee  for  hia  cowi,  who,  taking  offeace  at  aome- 

thiag  elae,  take  Ua  foaee  la  addjtinn,  aad  mahe  an  hiTlalble  oae  of  it,  aura  eaough,  in  no  time. 

Aad liaally,  haviag  bought  a  macblae  to  chop  fodder,  which  obopa  off  a  good  alice  of  hia  diri- 

denda  and  two  or  three  children*!  flngen,  he  eonclndea  that,  hutead  of  cutting  food,  he  will  cut 

farming,  and  ao  sella  out  to  odo  of  your  plain,  practical  farmera.* 

A  fine  poetical  tribate  to  the  plough  and  the  labore  of  the  hnabendman  preceded 

the  awarde  to  the  eocceerfal  competiton.    We  haTo  epace  hot  for  a  eingle  beaaUfti 

apoetrophe: 

*  O,  ouACioui  Mother  I  whoae  benignant  breaat 
Wakea  ua  to  life  and  lulla  ua  all  to  reati 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  erery  clime, 
Mock  with  their  amile  the  wrinkled  inm%  of  Tfaoe  I 
We  ataia  thy  flowera— they  blossom  o'er  the  deed; 
We  read  thy  bosom,  aad  it  girea  aa  bread ; 
O'er  the  rodfleld  that  tram|Ateg strife  haa  tora 
Werea  the  greea  plumage  of  thy  taaaelled  corn ; 
Our  maddening  coaflieta  soar  thy  feireatplaia, 
Still  thy  aeft  aaawer  ia  the  growmg  gnda.* 

'  More  of  thie  cannot  we  now  report'  .  .  .  Thk  readei'e  waiat-bands  may  have 
'eoffered  eome'  ^ader  the  orthographical  inflicUone  of  <CHAWLa  YsLLowPLueu.' 
What  will  he  eay  to  the  following  bon&-fide  extract  from  a  letter  receiTod  by  a  Hart- 
ford flour-merchant  recently  from  a  miller  in  the  interior? 

•  The  barla  of  flower  ar  a  choiys  artieal— remit  the  proseeds  to  me  amegiato  oa  A  rlTaL' 

Qnery :  who  if  that  *  rival'  on  whom  he  wiahee  the  '  praeeede'  to  be  remitted 
*  amegiatef  .  .  .  The  bone  of  WHrmsLD'e  right  arm,  that  eloqaent  arm*  eo  often 
faieed  to  enfeiee  the  bnming  thonghti  of  which  it  wae  the  obedient  minaeteri  haa  re- 
eantly  been  eent  back  from  England  to  a  clergyman  m  Newborypert,  whence  it  wae 
otolen  many  yean  eince.  Thmk  of  thie  for  a  moment,  reader,  aa  yoa  look  at  yoor 
own  right  arm,  while  ita  '  bonee  are  meietened  with  marrow.'  Ah !  'we  know  what 
we  are,  bat  not  that  which  we  ahall  be !'  .  .  .  Vket  pecnliar  ■  the  *  piled-np' etyle 
of  fSu-weetem  eleqoenee.  Who  wae  it,  apeaking  fhnn  the  etnmp  not  long  einee  of 
Anetria,  and  her  treatment  of  the  Hongariane,  laid :  '  There  'b  Aoetria,  with  her  head 
and  eare  erect  like  a  geeee !  The  cry  of  Freedom,  roneing  the  coiled-np  eaewngera 
of  Bologna,  encompaeMa  her  with  the  linke  of  liberty !  The  deqwt  of  Prueria  tome 
FtaMian-blue  at  hia  fate,  and  Anetria  gapee  in  diamay  at  the  howl  that  telle  of  the 
approaching  knife  that  ie  raieed  to  wrench  her  ^mrt  at  the  hingae  I    Hnngary  haa 
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natehed  tb*  bqreiaf  brud  of  ngenenlioa  ftom  the  hndi  of  timid  pait«rity«  nd 
pluit«]  it  deopinthebowobof  tbefiitiif'!  Let  it  grairf  .  .  .  bwohadbea 
Mked  to  make  oar  'nlemii  'daTy*  that  the  foUowing  brief  netiee  of  an  eioellait 
woik,  written  and  '  entyped'  moie  than  three  monthe  ago,  had  appeared  in  the  KmcK- 
BaaocKBa,  we  ihoald  haye  answered,  as  poor  Powaa  need  to  lay,  <  in  the  negatiie, 
that  it  kadJ  Bat  antil  now  it  hes  n't*  it  would  eeenii  albeit  it  waa  in  type,  and  we 
had  read  and  coneeted  a  proof  of  the  nme :  <  The  Awuriemu  Amglei'§  QmUU*  ie  Ibe 
title  of  a  Tory  aoperior  work  upon  the  themee  whereof  it  avthentieally  treats^  It  ii 
irom  the  pen,  aa  we  leani,  of  Mr.  Jom  J.  BaowM,  of  the  '  Angler'e  IMp6t'  in  Fnlton- 
ftreet,  a  practical  man,  who  *  knowi  whereof  he  wriUt  and  writee  whereof  he  kmnf$J 
in  all  matten  eonneeted  with  encceeiihl  ang ling.  Nomeroae  ikithfal  illaetiatiow 
giro  to  the  reader  repreeentationo  of  all  the  prineipal  BA  in  American  waten,  ao  WiH 
ai  of  the  diflerent  modee  and  means  of  '  wiling  the  finny  prey.'  The  Tohune  is  ad- 
mirably printed,  npoa  good  paper,  and  the  whole  is  most  creditabley  alike  to  the 
aothor  and  the  enterprising  pu1>lishen,MfleBrB.H.Loiia  AND  BaoTHca.  .  .  •  Youne 
ladiee,  a  piece  of  pleasant  information  for  you,  with  oar  best  regardi:  Hallbwiu, 
in  his  <  Vemaonlar  Costoms,*  a  recent  English  work,  giree  a  way  whereby  '  To  M 
who  if  to  be  your  Hutband*  The  modns-operandi  seems  so  Tory  feaaiUe  that  we 
hope  som^  of  our  fair  readers  will  giTe  the  ezperiment  a  trial : 

*  Taxi  a  8t  TBoVAi*t  onion,  ptre  lt»  nd  lay  It  oa  a  elan  haadkerehlaf  aador  yoar  pillow 
pat  ona  clean  imock ;  and  aa  yon  lie  down,  by  yoar  anna  abroad,  and  say  tbeao  words: 

*  OooB  8t.  Tbom AS  do  ma  right. 
AAd  briag  me  to  my  loTe  this  night* 
Tbnt  I  may  view  him  In  the  face. 
And  in  my  arms  mey  him  cmbrao*.' 

*Then,  lying  on  yoar  back  with  year  ants  abroad, go  to  alaepai  ioon  as  yoa  eaa,  and  In  year 
fint  sleep  jootbaildreamof  him  whole  to  be  year  husband, nid  he  will  come  and  oilier  to Um 

fou ;  do  not  hinder  him,  bnt  eatch  him  in  yoar  arma,  and  atriTe  to  hold  him,  for  that  la  he.  TUa 
hare  tried,  and  it  wm  prored  true.    Yet  I  have  another  prettj  way  for  a  maid  to  know  bar 
aweet-heart,  which  ia  aa  foUowa :  Take  a  aammer  apple  or  the  heat  fmit.  atick  pint  cloae  failo 


*Ir  thoQ  be  he  that  rnunt  hare^me 

To  bu  thy  wedded  bride. 
Make  no  delay,  but  come  away. 

This  night  to  my  bed-side-' 

And  anon  he  that  la  to  be  thy  hnaband  will  be  made  rialble  unto  thee.* 

A  Moaa  stupid  '  correctiou' coald  not  conyeniently  be  made  than  was  accompliihed 
in  the  revise-proof  of  the  sheet  containing  the  Hues  entitled  '  Tho  BlaekomUk,^ 
in  our  last  number.  Oor  correa'H>ndent  most  hold  u§  scathelees.  We  were  almost 
as  chagrined  as  himeelf  at  enrountering  too  late  the  ridiculoas  *  correctioo.'  The 
proof-reader,  noable  to  find  the  *  written  word'  in  the  dictionary  embodied  in  Comnm's 

*  Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  concluded  to  assuage  *  swage,*  and  clip  the  term 
at  that.    But  hear  our  justly-aggriered  friend : 

'  Mo?raiKUB  Louis  Gat  Loan :  You  make  me  rer  aeekl  T  ar  no  atomak  for  eat  my  break- 
faat.  I  write  un  leetel  poem  of  De  Blaekamidt,  and  aend  him  to  yon.  Eh  Uen ;  dia  non  I  ope 
de  *  RNICK.BOCX.,'  an  I  aay,  'Ah  ha  I  he  have  print  my  leetle  poem  I'  80  I  reed  him  all  oTer 
to  find  de  typograf  miatak',  and  I  no  find  him.  But  I  find  mon  ami,  da  Enrroa,  he  make  de  grand 
famxyax. 

*  I  write  dat  de  imlth  *  iwage'  de  iron ;  bnt  Monsieur  Clakk  he  tarn  hhn  to  'tmo^t !  DamI 
Dia  jrott  eall  da  abbreriatlon  for  'aaauage,*  eh  t  And  ao  yon  make  what  de  other  post  eall  oaa 

*  hidierona  penreraioB  of  de  author'a  meaning  I' 

*  I  look  in  Dr.  Joamon  big  book,  and  I  find,  *8waob  :  to  aoften :  |p  mitigata  :*  aad  I  look  la 
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WkMTAM,ndIittd,*8wA<nz  toaoften:  tomMgato;'  «Bd  all  da  Uwkndt,  and  d«  maoUa* 
BWB,  and  ddiiiatal-woTker,h«kBowTerw«ll  what  «airag«'maaB;  dathala  da  woid  by  him- 
aalf;  Wat  joocaUiBdiaeoatraad^eBtlnnniia;  and  Im  ia  bo  other  woid  wld  hii  baad  cut  olL 

*  So  I  know  I  am  not  aalaep,  and  do  Editob  haTo  make  de  Just  of  hImaeUl  Same  tfanea  he 
make  me  tot  aeek ;  more  as  no  medleliie  but  'TraruB*  can  wmua^ 

*  I  fay,  when  yoa  put  de  af  to  iwage^  yon  make  tob  aw  of  yonnelf ;  aad  ao  I  hare  yo«  ob  de 
k^  •Inmaia, 

*  De  Be«r  nan  wld  de  sweet  aame, 

^^  «J.   E0|IBTWBI.j;»' 

Tiim  timely  'Linet  to  a  CluHer  of  Autumn  Fhnoert^  reach  ua  Drom  their  anthor* 
Mr.  J.  Clbmiiit, editor  of  a  well-aiipplied  weeUy  aheett  the  *We§tem  Litermy  Mu' 
•enger,  printed  at  Boffalo,  in  thia  atate : 


LoNR  ehildrea  of  the  aylTaa  shade  I 
Bora  with  the  firost  of  antamB  chin, 

Toor  Tiraio  blossoms  soon  must  fade. 
Your  dirge  be  lung  by  yon  sod  nil. 

Unseen  by  human  eye,  ye  came ; 

Ye  flourish,  to  the  world  onknown; 
And,  perishing,  shall  leava  no  name, 

No  blessing,  which  Uie  world  wUl  own. 


Tet,  tiiongh  nnprised,  unknown  yonr  worth* 
And  passing  brief  your  hermit  reiga. 


To  Wmoox's  hand  you  owe  your  birai, 
rftsuonsaaghtiBTaiB. 


Whieh 


The  fragranee  that  ye  send  abroad. 
Like  Incense  sweet  of  aecret  prai 


Is  scattered  by  an  vaaeen  God,  ' 
And  bleaalnga  o*erthe  earth  may  bear. 


A  coNGKNiAL  ttwoA  and  eateemed  conaapondent  writea  na :  '  Are  there  any  jokaa 
like  thoae  perpetrated  by  little  children  7  The  other  day  a  tram  of  cam  waa  atartiny • 
My  friond*a  quick-eyed  boy  exclaimed :  <  Pa,  there  (roes  a  houae  V  la  there  not  a 
moral  in  it?  Ibaao  Nbwtoii*8  daughter  waa  laat  week  teaching  her  little  brother  hb 
Sunday  leaaon.  The  topic  related  to  martyrdom.  <  Ciuai.BT,  do  yon  know  what  a 
martyr  iaf  '  No,  Sia,  but  I  know  toinatoea  T  .  .  .  One  thmg  wa  eapeciaUy  like  to 
aea — *  par  /«  gauche  ;'  and  that  is,  a  man  at  a  circua,  amidrt  the  raaonndiuf  laughter 
of  children,  looking  round  upon  hii  big  acquaintaacea,  to  aaoertain  fiom  thair  exam- 
ple whether  it  ia  not  infrft.  dig.  to  be  pleaaed,  and  amiling  only  by  the  card.  Scouiga 
«a  auch  traitma  lo  nature ! 

*  Ha  WM  good,  and  he  waa  bold, 
lad  full  of  mirth  aa  he  could  hold,' 

could  never  bavo  be<*n  written  of  auch  an  aaa.  .  .  .  *  Prank  Forr€9tet^§Fi9h  and  F%9k» 
ing  of  the  United  Statet^  m  Tcry  cordially  received  in  England.  The  London '  Newa' 
weekly  journal  remarka :  '  Sport  haa  ita  heroea  aa  well  aa  acieuee.  IIumboldt  gave 
to  the  learned  of  the  two  continents  much  that  waa  new  of  South  American  moun- 
taiu  aud  rirer,  of  volcano  and  primeval  foreat ;  and  what  the  aeieatific  Pruaaian  haa 
effected  Tor  the  geographical  and  geological,  the  Engliah  aportsman  haa  done  for  the 
piacitorial  world.  Mr.  HcaBRET  ia  the  Humboldt  of  North -American  fiah  and 
fiahing.'  .  .  .  Lavohed  much  at  breakfaat  thia  morning,  while  reading  the  *7Vi&ifiie 
daily  journal,  at  an  incident  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  Council  Bluffs,  daacribing 
the  kind  of  influence  exerted  on  the  red  men  in  that  region.  The  writer  waagobg  to 
aee  the  miaaionary  of  that  atation,  when  he  met  two  little  Indian  boya,  with  bow  and 
arrowe  iu  hand :  *  How  de  do?  how  de  do  ?*  aaid  they  r  the  traveller  anawered :  *  How 
do  you  do  V  '  To  which  thua  then'  the  boys :  *  How  de  do  ?  how  de  da^  you  dam  rateal  .'* 
They  paesed  on  quietly,  being  totolly  ignorant  of  the  import  of  the  Ihnitad  vocabu- 
lary of  Engliah  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  people  who  oecaakmally  frequent 
the'r  country  !  .  .  .  Thbbb  haa  come  among  us,  reader,  within  the  laat  three  weeks, 
a  right  clever  young  poet,  from  the  other  aide  of  the  water,  William  P.  Mvlchimock 
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by  name,  one  of  the  talented  band  who  lornNinded  their  mndi-lo?ed  eUeft  the  ffitud 
Chabum  Gavaii  Durrr,  m  the  cotninni  of  the  *lTi9k  NaHmi^  newepaper.  Wt  havt 
reeeiTodfiMn  the  haada  of  Mr.  Mulcbucock  (a  not-eaaily-to-be-pnmoDiioed  name  at 
fint,  bat  poaMoting  an-at-length-to-be-orercome  qoallty)  aeferal  of  hia  effhaifliiB,  aarae 
grave,  otiiea  hamorooai  bat  all  eTincmg  a  high  order  of  apirit  and  exoeiitioii.  The 
reader  will  eneounter  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  preaent  pagea.  In  introdocing  the 
following,  k  may  not  be  amiaa  to  premiae,  that  to  be  '  lorded*  ia  to  be  *  inebriated,' 
*  hovj'  *  tight*'  <  intoxicated,'  *  awipea'd,'  or  whataooTer  elae  may  deaignate  a  man  ai 
•dmnkaaalofd;' 

!K|t  EorBeIr  S«tly. 


»t  .WU.I.IA1I  jf.  Moxxmxitocx,  .or  BUBz.nr. 


FTTTB    THE    FIRBT. 

fw  mj  fortirae'8  colAflp  heyday. 

In  the  rpTiag-tane  of  the  year, 
Lored  I  well  a  beaataouf  Utdy, 

Who  tiaee  acted  very  queer : 
X  waa  then  »uek  a '  good  fellow  i* 

Lot!  of  ehinUng  gold  I  had ; 
Every  evening  I  waxed  mellow^ 

Erery  momtaig  I  wMced  lad ; 
Erery  jorial  red-faced  ewiper 

Unto  me  hIa  court  would  pay, 


For  they  kaew  I  'd  pay  the  plpei^ 

And  the  knowledge  made  them  gaj; 
While  my  full  pone  tbey  did  handle. 


With  a  magic  new  to  me. 
They  woald  make  oaMS  tallow  c«idle 
On  my  Tiaion  flare  Mke  three  I 

But  one  night  they  named  a  crectnre 

Who  was  paaaing  rich  and  yoaog ; 
Praieed  her  angel-cast  of  feature, 

Praised  the  way  shejiUTed  and  rang ; 
Praised  her  sweet  lips— their  portion, 

With  the  irory  between ; 
Talked  of  'ontea  in  partition*— 

What  the  Devil  did  they  mean  t 
Oh  I  my  heart  witii  love  was  sweHtag, 

And  my  hot  cheek  colored  high, 
JL»  my  wild  mates  nsosed  her  dwelling. 

With  fierce  winldngs  of  the  eye ; 
Where  with  pleasure  they'd  resort  all. 

For  thtir  hearU  too  felt  Love's  jiame. 
But  that  mortal  to  her  portal 

After  sunset  never  came. 

'  Jolly  mortals,  fill  your  glasses,' 

HsrkI  that  younker'scaMl  gay:: 
*  In  a  brimmer  toast  the  lasses. 

We  have  still  some  hours  till  day. 
As  the  day-time  is  Che  right  tkne 

On  our  worldly  cares  to  think, 
So  the  night  time  is  the  bright  (time, 

And  the  fitteat  lime  to  drink  r 
Yain  the  lute,  the  burdened  cheras, 

When  the  heart  U  sad  within ; 
Vain  the  rosy  wine  before  us, 

Vain  the  merrv  festal  din ; 
-Vain  the  polka's  bounding  measure, 

Vain  the  youthful  poet^s  lay, 
Vain  the  lamp-lit  halls  of  pleasure, 

When  the  heart  iaitf  aaraj. 


In  Love's  novd  faalkig  tpwnSmg, 

More  of  hniqpen  Jtrong  and  awee^ 
From  my  Joyous  co-matea  tnralng, 

Out  1  staggered  to  the  street ; 
Where  all  'round  me,  after  drinking, 

A  most  wond'roua  ehaaga  I  ftaoBd; 
All  things  seemed  uBk>  my  tiiinM^g 

In  a  wild  dance  ^plnniiiff 'round. 


FTTTE    TEX    aSCOHD. 

'T  WAS  the  hqaaes  lb«t  began  1^ 

Then  the  flag-ways,  vhile  en  Ugh 
Every  brightly-blaaiBg  planet 

Ban  and  wriggled  through  the  akj : 
I  was  trying  to  covat  their  aamber. 

And  llaughed arith aaddea  glee. 
As  Ireeled  to  earth,  arjiera  sfau^er 

Deep  and  sweet  stole  over  aae. 
Felt  I  next  a  hand's  rongh  ■^*^**g 

.  HfiMTd  I  then  a  .well-known  voiee: 
'  Roase  thee,  Jenkins  !  for  thy  waking 

Waits  the  maiden  of  thy  choice. 
Thou  art  in  her  mansion  splendid : 

eeel  she  coBEiQih  like  a  bride, 
By  her  handmaids  fair  attended; 

1^0 1  she  Bitteth  at  thy  aide  r 


Heasd  I  then,  with  great  heait-fli 

A  soft  rustling,  as  of  ailk. 
And  a  voice  that  low  did  matter 

Words  like  '^>ooney'  and  like  'UDl* 
Z7p  I  gazed,  and  saw  above  me 

Her  bright  face  and  witching  ajBOi 
Whose  mate  elo9uence  said  *  Love  bm^' 

As  they  downward  looked  on  nlna. 
Felt  I  then  her  taper  finger 

Touching  mine  with  presaue  Hgh^ 
While  she  said :  *  Love,  why  dottttagw 

Prom  my  happy  feast  to  night! 


8eel  thy  merry 

To  the  loaded  table  move ; 
Drink  this  buniper,  't  will  lei 

if  yon  drink  to  har  you  love.' 

After  slumber,  slightly  reeling, 
Down  I  sat  me  at  the  beard ; 

Gazed  aloft  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
Then  on  her  whom  I  adored. 

Over  lobster,  over  widgeon, 
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Sba  the  rofT  wln«  did  qoAfl; 
While  whane  er  she  naaied  in«  'pifsea* 

Load  ray  mernr  mates  did  laaga . 
Wued  the  ftm  au  *  fait  and  fariinu,' 

Called  I  load  for  card*  and  dice : 
Oh  I  't  was  paitiiiff  ■traage  and  cvriooa 

TiMt  they  broaght  tbem  in  a  tilee  I 

I waa diddled;  a o I qaarrelled. 

At  I'd  nothtog  more  to  loae; 
Talked  of  ptotola  doable-tMrrelM 

ThatI  nerer  meant  to  uaft ; 
FloBg  I  then  a  hnge  decanter 

At  my  peerleH  lady's  head. 
Who  «rlth  quickness,  atraigbc, 

To  the  brideweU  had  me  led. 


To  the  winds  I  flung  religion 

Ere  Ileft,  and  wUhcdbadhMk 
To  the  dame  whose  tongue  lisped  'pigeon' 

When  ito  proper  word  waa  *  pluck.' 
Cursed  I  then  the  rooks  that  fleiece  men 

Under  corer  of  the  night, 
While  the  hateful  curs,  policemen. 

Near  me  muttered  '  Barred  tou  right  I' 
Plucked  completely,  bare  ana  needy, 

Now  I  wander  through  the  street, 
In  a  thread'bare  suit,  and  seedy, 

Cut  by  all  the  friends  I  greet ; 
SaTc  an  Unclc,  tender  creature  I 

Who  from  home  goes  seldom  ou^ 
Bnt  en  suffering  human  nature 

Bains  down  bounty  from  a  '  tptna  !* 


Many  a  tboaghtleH,  diaolataf  dabaached  young  heir  to  hereditary  wealth,  in  thia 
vary  metropolia,  will  the  tawn-reader  eall  to  mind,  of  whoee  career  and  its  reaalt  the 
finegoinir  linea  are  only  too  truthful  an  exponent.  Ridicnioos  aa  ia  the  picture,  it  eon- 
Yaya  a  aad  and  (rightly-pooderad)  a  useful  leaion.  .  .  .  Tna  tubject  of  ^Intermu- 
rdl  Interment^  ia  ezcitingr  great  attention  in  London ;  and  the  proper  authotitiea  will 
■oon  resolve,  it  is  stated,  that  no  more  interroenia  ihall  be  permitted  to  take  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  metropolia.  Hnndreda  of  able  pens  have  pointed  out  the  dreadful 
oonaequences  to  the  public  health  of  the  over-crowded  church-yards;  chureh-yarda 
w  full,  that  whenever  a  new  tenant  is  about  to  take  his  place  in  a  city  cemetery  the 
MXtou  goea  before  with  his  iron  auger,  his  grave-taster,  and  finds  the  farthest-removed 
top-man  upon  whose  remains  *  yet  green  in  earth*  he  may  deposite  bis  mortal  burthen. 
PuNCn,  in  an  article  which  if  not  from  the  pen  of  CiinLTLB  is  certainly  m  the  beat 
Tain  of  Douglas  JanaoLis  treats  this  momentous  subject  in  a  vein  of  the  most  pua- 
fent  satire.    We  segregate  a  few  paaugea : 

*  Tbm  citiseo,  whose  ebamber-window  opans  upon  a  graTe-yard.  aleeplng  and  waking,  is  a 
mark  for  his  enemy,  whose  unconscious  particles  are  llgbttng,  millions  strong,  in  the  domestie 
atmosphere  of  die  Dreathing  man ;  killing  him  quietly,  but  surely— rery  surely.  Every  nlsht 
the  enemy's  millions  are  attacking  him  under  his  tester,  destroying  the  rosea  in  his  wife's 
cheeks,  and  making  yellow  the  baby.  Why  should  the  dead  be  made  mischleroust  The 
thought  of  it  must  be  die  longest  nail  in  a  good  man's  ooffln.  Why,  when  man  has  turned  his 
fhee  to  the  wall ;  that  wall,  where  eternal  sky-light  comes  through  upon  him ;  why  should  he  be 
made.  In  die  clay,  to  turn  again,  and,  without  his  will  or  knowledge,  earry  on  an  exterminating 
war  against  those  he  has  left  behind  him  I  Our  London  ohnreh-yarda,  in  the  London  olay  re- 
nored  from  London  chambers,  breed  clouds  of  poisonous  things,  dcTOuring  as  locusts.  We 
nay  not  see  them ;  we  may  not,  by  the  aid  of  die  best  microscope,  read  their  reined  wings  and 
count  one  by  one  their  organs  of  destruction.  The  more  the  pity :  otherwise  we  had  never 
endured  them.  Their  worst  eril  has  b«en  in  their  inTislbility.  They  hare  carried  mortality 
down  the  throats  of  men,  and  destroyed  unseen.  .  .  .  Family  graTes  are  opened ;  the  dead 
are  to  hare  kindred  followers.  Widow  would  rejoin  husband,  widower  would  rest  with  some- 
time wife.  It  is  Tory  touching;  there  Is  natural  religion,  pathos  In  the  wish.  And  so  we  pile  the 
London  clay,  layer  upon  layer ;  pile  it  up,  until  the  noon-day  sun,  scorching  the  crust  of  oarth, 
makes  hut  the  very  cofBn-plate.  Hie  pompous  dead  man  of  Saturday  last,  needing  full  room 
for  his  full  length,  turns  out,  or  crushes  into  abominable  flatness,  the  withered  fellow  benaath 
him,  who.  to  be  sure,  may  hare  done  his  full  work  of  mischief  in  the  grave  ;  having  given  off 
hh  Gositribution  of  poison ;  having  duly  paid  kU  subscription  to  tfae  fund,  the  floating  fund,  of 
,  that  from  rich  London  clay  conuminates  the  London  living. ,  Can  a  man,  ought  a 


to  die  at  peace,  knowing  that  he  has  sternly  willed  to  be  so  bestowed  thst  tlie  sun  may 
breed  in  him  a  mortal  pesdleDce  to  his  neighbors  t— that  he  may  have,  in  a  elavey  sense,  a 
speedy  resurrection  of  himself  in  noxious  vapors,  taking  mortal  possession  of  the  lungs  of  the 
Imag  1  It  seems  that,  in  a  while,  and  London  church-yards  are  to  receive  no  further  contribu* 
ttons  of  London  clay.  It  slves  one  a  glow  to  believe  that  churchmen  are  resolved  upon  thIa. 
A  London  church-yard  will  soon  cease  to  intrude  upon  our  daily  life  its  ghasdy  impertinence. 
The  (Germans  calf  a  church-yard  *  God's  Field;'  a  beaudful  name,  somsdve  of  hopeftil 
thoughts.  So  we  should  ever  be  Uught  to  see  it — to  think  it  Oon't  Field,  sown  with  human 
seed,  at  The  Sound  to  burst  and  germinate,  and  take  upon  it  Immortal  loveliness.' 

We  hope  the  example  of  London  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  authorities  of  this  vast 
metropolis.  Many  of  our  city  church -yards  are  overflowing,  giving  serious  cauee  of 
eomplaint,aiid  endangering  the  public  health  in  every  near  vicinity  of  such  depoaito- 
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liM  of  the  dead.  .   .  .  Tax  itatate  of  linuUtions  in  law  haa  certain  eicep(ioiie,uiioiif 

which  is  this,  that  the  statute  nerer  applies  to  a  claim  or  demand  of  the  sUte.  which 

in  England  is  ezpresMd  by  the  maxim, '  Nullum  temput  oeemrrii  Regi^  or  among  m 

republicans,  *NmUum  tempu9  oceurrit  ReipubUemJ    When  the  news  aniTed  in  this 

country  of  the  birth  of  Victoria's  fiist  child,  a  discussion  arose  among  some  lawyeis  as 

to  the  proper  time,  etc,  some  one  saying,  *  Why,  she  has  n't  been  married  six  months  I' 

*  Fboh !  pooh !'  said  one ;  *  you  know,  *  Nullum  temput  oeemrrit  R^ginm  /"  .   .   .  Av 

esteemed  friend  furnishes  us  with  the  annexed  translation  of  a  beaatiful  passsge  fiern 

the  Spanish  of  Caldbsox  : 

*  Pasf  KBvxa  of  the  world. 
Of  f  od«  and  men  the  prid^ 
Sweat  ViKTUX  I  he  vaj  guide; 
If  thou  be  not  our  guidiiig'etar, 
Amid  thli  life'i  InceMant  wsr, 
For  me  there  U  no  roatl' 

<  So  '  they'  have  the  assurance  to  complain,  do  they,'  writes  a  correspondent,  'of 
your  clerical  items?  You  liave  not  come  up  to  the  reality  by  *  upward  of  a  good  deal 
if  not  more.'  A  fiiend  of  mine  not  long  since  heard  one  say  that  Simoii,  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  put  a  thousand  men  to  the  *  pint  of  the  bagnet  !*  —  and  I  myself 
heard  the  same  rererend  gentleman  say  that  Davio  had  Uriah  marched  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,  where  he  was  instantly  killed !  Not  long  since  an  old  and  highly 
req>ectable  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  an  extemporaneous  exposition,  became  so  Ihr  col- 
loquial as  to  say  rery  graToly :  '  But,  then,  my  friends,  when  yon  come  to  look  Ibr  the 
Holt  Spirit  you  11  find  him  among  the  missing !'    Fact'    .  .   .    That  is  not  a  bod 

story  which  b  told  of  Lawyer  G ,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.    Ho  was  en* 

gaged  in  trying  a  patent-right  claim  for  the  owner  of  a  new  machine  for  puckiig 
flour,  and  wound  up  by  an  argument  ad  hominem  :  '  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
ask  yon  whether  the  inventor  of  this  invaluable  article  does  not  deserve  some  renra- 
neration  for  so  distinguished  an  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  labor-saving  machines? 
You,  Bfr.  R— -,'  addreseing  an  old  German  milter  in  the  jury-box,  < are  aequainted 
with  the  business,  and  I  ask  you  whether  the  machine  is  not  worth  every  cent  charged 
for  it?'  The  miller,  thus  appealed  to,  thought  himself  bound  to  answer,  although  he 
§hould  *  speak  in  meetin'.'  '  No,'  said  he, '  it  ish  n't  wort  a  cent !  I  hat  one  of  dea 
tings  in  my  mill,  and  I  would  n*t  havo  it  pack  agin  for  a  hunterd  toUan!'  G-^* 
took  a  non-suit  .  .  .  That  was  a  curious  burial-scene  which  took  place  lately  in 
London.  A  man  named  Gothard,  a  green-grocer,  living  in  a  street  called  East  Lane» 
died  of  cholera.  The  deceased  had  been  remarkable  for  the  attention  and  care  be- 
stowed npon  a  ikvorite  donkey,  purchased  by  him  twenty-six  yean  ago.  Such  was 
his  aflfoction  for  his  *  Moak,'  as  he  called  him,  that  it  was  his  practice  on  every  Chiist^ 
mas  day  to  give  him  the  finrt  cut  of  the  plum-pudding,  a  treat  which  the  animal 
seemed  to  enjoy,  as  he  ate  it  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  washed  it  down  with  a 
pint  of  strong  ale.  Even  on  his  death -bed  Gotharo  did  not  forget  hia  favorite,  for  in 
his  will  he  directed  that  the  donkey  should  follow  him  to  his  grave  as  chief  monmiv ! 
This  extraordinary  request  soon  got  wind  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed  for  the  funeral  some  thousands  of  penous  assembled  in  the  chnrcfa*yard.  Tlie 
anthorities  connected  with  the  church  determined  that  such  an  nnaeemly  exhifaitioa 
ahould  not  be  allowed ;  the  friends  in  consequence  determined  only  to  lead  the  donkey 
as  far  as  the  end  of  East  Lane.  During  this  portion  of  the  monmfhl  procession  the 
animal  walked  at  the  head  of  fourteen  couples  of  mourners,  with  crape  tied  round  its 
•an!    So  great  was  the  crowd  about  the  church  that  the  aid  of  the  poliec  wMoUiged 
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to  be  called  in  to  prevent  tome  theimaide  IVom  foroing  their  way  into  the  honee  and 
ehnreh-yard  after  the  eorpee.  Order  was  with  aooie  diiBenlty  preoerred,  and  the 
barial-ierriee  was  performed  hy  one  of  the  enrates  at  the  door.  Nothing  ooaM 
have  added  to  the  ridionloosneai  of  thii  scene,  nnleM  the  donkey  had  *  crowded  the 
nioameri'  hy  lifting  np  hb  yoioo  in  a  sonorons  bray,  as  they  turned  away  (bowed 
down  with  hired  somw)  ftom  the  chnroh«yard !  .  .  .  Wk  hope  we  have  few  readen 
among  parents  who  have  been  called  to  lay  their  little  ones  in  the  grave,  who  can 
read  the  following  touching  and  beantifhl  lines  withont  emotion.  They  are  the  lament 
of  a  bereaved  fother  at  the  death,  by  a  sad  casnalty,  of  three  children  in  one  night 
We  find  the  lines  m  a  vdnme  of  *  Irvh  Ballads,'  the  mnch-esteemed  gift  of  a  flriend: 


*  O,  WBKP  for  one  whose  bitter  wail 

It  poured  upon  the  gele« 
Like  the  ihrlll  bird  that  flutters  nlfh 
The  neet  where  its  cmahed  olbpring  tte  I 

*  Mute  are  the  tohguet  that  fong  for  me. 

In  Joyful  harmony ; 
Cold  are  the  Upe  whoee  welcome  Uai 
To  me  WM  heevealy  bliaa  I 

'Ob  1  but  for  Hill  whose  heed  wm bowed 

Mid  Calvary**  mookinf  crowd, 
8ooa  would  I  fly  the  patafol  day,     « 
And  follow  in  their  way. 

'  Teft  menned  not  He  fa  voleeleee  gloom 
O'er  Lasabus  In  the  tomb  t 
Rnihed  not  the  tkwd  firom  H»  dimmed  eyeat 
HesTed  not  His  breeat  with  aiffha  I 

'  And  mourned  not  the  pure  Vnoiif,  when 

Her  Horn,  transflzed  by  men. 
Writhed  in  the  throes  of  Hit  dark  agony  t 
Then  blame  not  me  I 


'  At  midnight* t  hour  of  silence  deep, 
Sealed  in  their  balmy  tleep. 
Oh,  cruthing  grief  t  oh,  tcathins  blow  I 
My  loTod  eaet  were  laid  Iow.| 

•  When  wailing  at  the  dead  of  night. 

They  croM  my  aching  tight, 
They  come,  and  beckon  me  away, 
And  chide  my  long  delay. 

*  At  mididjiht  hour,  at  mom,  at  ere. 


Within, 


Mr  tight  tier  do  not  leave'; 
I,  abroad,  their  lool 


Around  I 


r  looks  of  love 


« But  hi  their  visits  no  afftetlon  *s  loat  f 
I  love  the  pathways  by  their  sliadows  crosa'd ; 
Soon,  by  the  will  of  Heaven's  Kino, 
To  thefar  embraee  ru  epcbig  I 

'OhI  pl^  ftcr  who  never  more  will  know 

Contentment  here  below : 
Who  fed  them  at  the  fountain  of  her  breast. 
And  hushed  their  infant  rest  I* 


Wb  give  the  anneied  pewige  ftom  a  note  to  the  Editob  hereof,  as  strikingly  illns* 
trative  of  what  we  ehonld  consider  a  *  palpable  hit:'  Lieotenant  8—,  while  at 

Gibraltar  in  the  United  Sutes*  frigate ,  in  the  year  184-,  was  one  of  the  oO- 

eers  of  the  ship  who  were  invited  to  a  large  ball  one  evening  on  shore.  A  Britiih 
seventy-fonr  and  a  French  corvette  were  also  at  the  time  in  the  harbor,  and  the  oiffi* 
earn  of  the  three  veasels  were  included  in  the  invitation,  which  was  given  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  place ;  and  on  that  night  French,  Spankh  and 
Italian  beauties  joined  with  the  ladies  of  the  ofilceia  attached  to  the  regiments  quai^ 
tered  at  the  fort,  to  dasxle  and  delight  their  foreign  guests.  Among  the  officeia  of  tha 
English  ehip  was  a  man  who,  with  little  external  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  fow 
aocomplishmenti  of  mind,  was  as  proud  as  Luciraa ;  '  plnming*  himself  on  his  de- 
scent from  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  although  he  was  in  fact  but  the  <  younger 
aen  of  a  younger  son.'  This  man's  aiis  were  intderahle.  Disliked  hy  every  one  who 
knew  him,  he  still  persisted  in  annoying  every  one  with  whom  he  convereed  on  hia 
fovorite  topic  of  heraldry  and  the  peerage.  At  last  he  was  introduced  to  Lieutenant 
S— — — ,  and  after  a  few  commoa-place  remarks  had  pasMd  between  them,  the  cop* 
verMtion  tamed  on  the  United  States.  *  I  'm  told  you  have  no  ancestry  in  your 
country.  Sir,'  observed  the  Englishman,  now  on  his  fovorite  theme.  The  Lieutenant 
knew  the  man's  character,  for  it  had  been  specifically  described  to  him.  *  Oh,  yes,' 
he  leplied,  *  we  have  anceston,  and  some  of  us  those  of  whom  we  thmk  we  have  good 
nasott  V9  be  very  pioiid.'    *  LuUed.**  Mid  his  ooUoquSrt}  *  but  yon  hnva  bo  henkby ; 
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BO  ocMt^-of-anniy  Sir.'    *  Yet»  we hATo otwtv-ol'-uini  tlio, Sir/ was  the  reply.    <Ah! 

hmre  ye  indeed.  Sirf  aeked  the  Eafllriiiiien;  '  wett,  me  geed  Sir.  awy  I  be  eo  boldy 

lieateiumt  S— »  m  to  eek  whot  your  own  fiunily  arme  are,  Sirf    'Ceitunly/ 

oooOy  aaiweied  the  lieotenaBt ;  <  my  ooot-of-arme.  Sir,  ie  a  ihield ;  demov  a  liea'a 

head,  two  pietob  crowed  nndemeath,  two  bowie-kaivee  cramed  at  the  te|i,  with  the 

motto,  *5«mperParaliie/"    The  EngUahman  did  not  eeem  ineUned  to  oeatinae  hk 

ooaTonalion  on  thmt  topio,  bat  rather  lelt  a  deaife  to  ehange  the  aatgect;  and  it  haa 

been  aaid  that  m  after  yean  hia  reeeandiee  in  henldry  were  eonfined  to  other  eoQBtiiaa 

than  the  United  Statea.'    We  ahoold  like  to  aee  foreign  unpertinenee  aa  eflbctnaUy 

rebuked  more  frequently   .  .  .  Looikho  orer  eome  old  letten  and  mannaeripla  the 

other  evening,  in  a  ci-derant  port-folio,  erewhile  *  in  actiTe  lifo,'  we  came  acrow  a  ghnay 

lock  of  aoft  dariL-farown  hair.    Ah !  what  a  force  of  amociatkin  there  waa  in  that 

ainglecorl! 

*  O,  aoLimf  time  of  Lore*!  deroUon, 

When  tenderect  hopea  and  thrills  hsTc  birth, 
When  bemrti  are  dmak  with  blMt  emetkm. 
And  baeren  itMlf  ■Ubm  out  on  earth !' 

The  foir  brow  where  the  eieter-ringleta  of  that  bright  treaa  elostered  has  long  lain  in 
the  eepolehre ;  and  aa  we  reeaU  the  time  when  ita  diweveted  brigfatneM  fint  greeted 
onr  ardent  gaie;  we  *  wdl  remember,  too  well  remember*  the  aoenea  whieh  made  that 
diitant  period  holy ;  the  little  lore-notes,  alily  borne  by  a  boy-confidant,  and  read  at 
recitationB  in  the  morning,  lying  perdue  in  the  leoTee  of  unstudied  books;  the  vetan 
notelets,  foil  of  boyish  aflection ;  the  watching  at  night  of  the  light  in  her  little  apart- 
ment, gleammg  acrom  the  wintry  square ;  and  then  to  sleep,  to  dream  of  —  Waaa 
us !  waea  us !  *  how  old  TsMrus  do  fugit  I*  We  are  returning,  like  the '  Nervooa  Man' 
in  the  play,  toour  earliest  boyhood :  '  Mileb  G.  Asnn,  fire  yean  of  age !'  '  neaaant 
but  moamfnl' are  theae  memoriea  to  the  soul.  .  .  .  Doubts  are  thickening  touching 
the  theory  of  seeing  from  a  distant  planet  the  deeds  of  one's  whole  life  while  on  earth, 
as  set  forth  m  *Tke  Star§  mnd  the  Em-thJ  A  eorrespondent,  for  example,  deatrea  to 
know  *  whether,  under  that  arrangement,  one  oan  aee  by  the  progressrvie  lig^t  what 
happened  in  the  dark  here  bekiw — the  very  time  in  whieh  the  wont  deeds  are  alwayi 
accomplished  ?'  Ton  'to  got  us  there,  dear  Sir :  *  could  n*t  My,  indeed.'  .  .  .  Tn 
following  touching  linee  have  been  handed  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Mvlobucock,  ebewhen 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  theee  pagee.  They  were  auggeated,  we  may  preaume, 
by  Db  Jxan*s  beautiful  'Xisy  of  ike  Dying  Bard,  although  they  refer  especially  to  the 
illneas,  while  in  temporary  confinement,  during  the  recent  tronblea  in  Ireland,  of 
CiuJULAa  Gatan  Dufft,  the  able  editor  of  the  DuUin  *Iri9k  Naiiou  :' 

Or  t  the  light  that  ihone  in  mine  erat  hath  cone. 

And  the  atrength  hatii  laft  aach  l&nb. 
And  I  waate  away  with  a  alow  daear 
To  the  land  of  ahadowa  dim  — 
To  the  land  of  abadowa  dim  I 
lley  tell  mo  in  vain  'g ainit  aickneM  and  pahi, 

Tbroogb  eaeh  wearj  da j  I  atrlTo ; 
But  the  heart  will  ope  to  the  wildeat  hope 
At  the  age  of  twentr-flTe : 
Ah  me  I 
I  am  now  but  twenty-fire. 

With  a  apear  or  brand  in  mj  yoothfel  hand. 

Without  e'en  a  tear  or  aigh, 
'Keath  the  trenchant  blow  of  the  hated  foe 

With  patriot  Joy  I  'd  die — 

With  patriotjoy  I'd  die  f 
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Bat  to  dia  in  glooB,  Ib  a  ■htded  rooaif 
Where  the  miii  bo  raj  can  drira, 
It  to  Md  indead.  and  the  liaart  awil  Uaad 
To  wither  at  twantj'flTa : 
Ah  ma  I 
I  am  BOW  hot  twentj-flTa. 

*Tto  iad  whaB  the  ioal  at  a  noUa  foal 

Almi  all  It!  aepirlBffe  Ugh, 
A  world-wide  bmm  and  a  waU-woB  BBBMb 
Thea.  thea  it  to  herd  to  die, 
AhliftmittohardtoAel 
And  to  leara  bahiad  bright  gem«  of  the  mind 

That  may  not  en  hoar  •anrlTo, 
Whea  the  havt  to  ehUled,  end  the  herp  to  Hinad 
For  ever  at  tweatr-fiTe : 

I  am  BOW  but  twenty  •Are. 

Of  the  braazee  blend  of  a  ■oathem  lead 

That  liae  fer  orer  the  eea. 
Let  them  boaet  at  win,  bat  dM  '  Graea  Lead' still, 
The  Tele  of  the  Weet  for  me  — 
The  lile  of  the  Wett  for  mel 
With  the  loTod  I  prise  to  elote  my  yooag  eyae, 

Aad  tiie  vrleet  my  eonl  to  ehrtre. 
On  my  aattre  heath  I  will  meet  my  death. 
At  the  age  of  tweBty-fiva, 
Ah  mel 
At  the  age  of  twenty-flTO  I  w.  r.  m 

«  Ton  mmky  eland  ia  fonl  with  rain'  that  hera  at  Fiennont  wa  aea  roIEii^  alowly 
ow  the  hiUa  that  anyiron  Sleepy-Hollow,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river.  Even  whfle 
wo  watch  it,  it  begina  to  ahake  ita  akirta,  and  to  aifl  down  npon  the  UuiSang  landaeqw  iti 
'  aiiperflaz  of  riiowar.'  Looking  at  thto,  wo  cannot  chooae  bnt  think  of  a  memonbla 
axeonion  which  the  writer  hereof  once  made  with  OBomiT  Ciatoii  thioogh  the 
winard  region  of  Sleepy-Hollow,  a  neighborhood  which  hia  own  pen  had  made  world- 
wide famooa.  The  morning  bad  been  thnndeitma  and  ihowery  ;  nor  did  it  entirely 
briffaten  up  witfl  the  removal  of  the  fiiat  champagno-eork  at  the  hoepitable  table  of 

*  Sonnyride  ;*  alwayfe  a  precniaor,  aa  the  hoit  remarked,  of  '  pleaaant  weather  abont 
tUi  time.'  After  dinner,  preceded  by  the  ladiea  of  the  hooaehold  and  another  gueat 
in  the  family-carriage,  Mr.  CaATon,  in  a  light  open  wagon,  *  tooled*  the  '  Old  KincK* 
over  the  high  eaatem  hills  that  endoae  the  aheltered  valley  where  in  their  day  lived 
and  flooriahed  old  BALTUa  Vak  TAaacL  and  hia  bkMMning  danghter  KATam i.  The  ann 
emme  out  between  the  peari -colored  opaqne  olonda ;  the  birds  began  to  aing  in  the  treea ; 
a  bdboKnk  waa '  riaing  and  eiuking  on  a  long  flannthig  weed*  in  an  adjoining  field ;  and 
every  thing  in  nature  waa  br^t  and  anuKng.  Now  it  came  to  pas,  howbeit,  that 
when,  beguiling  the  way  with  much  rememberabla  converM,  we  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  last  hill  that  overiooka  the  tmn  of  the  road  hito  the  valley,  one  of  the  aforeaaid 
opaque  clonda,  at  firrt  no  bigger  than  a  man*e  hand,  bnt  which  had  been  gradually 

*  fathering  fatnese/  suddenly  darkened,  and  preeently  *  0|>ened  upon  ua ;'  also  there 
ware  thunderings  and  lightnings ;  and  treea,  singly  and  in  ranka,  toased  their  plumea 
of  green,  and  battled  with  the  atom.  Moreover,  the  rain  now  descended  amain ;  in- 
■amuch  that  Mr.  Crayon  wheeled  suddenly  into  an  anflo  of  a  rail-fence  that  skirted  an 
umbrageous  grove,  dismounted,  clambered  owtr,  and  took  shelter  nnder  an  adjacent 
tree,  holding  over  hia  head  meanwhile  the  cushioned  wagon-eeat,  adown  which,  aa 
from  a  spout,  the  rain  poured  from  hia  back.  '  Why  don't  you  come  under  here,  and 
be  comfortably  housed,  aa  /  am?*  aaked  the  Sleepy-HoUow  hiatorian,  with  amusing 
mock  gravity:  '  Whereto  thw  then' •  Old  KmoK  ^  •  Duo  n*t  do  it,  dear  Sir ;  '(raid  of 
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the  lifjrhtoiii^,  now  playing  aboat  tw ;  had  a  near  relation  onee  ttrack  with  the  '  electric 
fluid*  (the  kind  alwajra  mention^  by  ooimtry  newapapera  aa  the  moat  fatal)  while 
atandiag  ander  a  tree ;  came  near  dying — bat  did  n  V  '  Oh  !'  answered  Mr.  Cratox, 
■  that  altera  the  caae :  it  run*  in  ike  family,  ek  V  Welli  well ;  the  idea  of  lightning 
*  moning  in  a  faoxfly  ;*  the  odd  appearance  of  the  speaker,  with  his  inverted  leathern 
cushion  on  his  head,  under  which  he  looked  like  a  Roman  beneath  hia  tortoise-shell 
sliield ;  tlie  after  axcuraion  through  the  yalleyi  with  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  by  the 
way ;  the  appearance  of  a  saturated  guest  about  the  hearth  of  *  Snnnyside*  that  night, 
clad  in  roomy  habiliments  of  the  host ;  all  these  recollections  hsTO  arisen  in  about  the 
space  of  a  minute.  '  Cur*ous*  and  very  pleasant  are  the  matters  lodged  in  the  thoa- 
saud  cells  of  memory !  ...  It  may  sometimes  prove  ^  haxidoa*  to  introduce  pofitios 
into  the  jury-box,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reader  of  the  following  incident.  A  cer- 
tain lawyer  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  political  course  had  been  somewhat  erratic,  was 
addressing  a  jury  not  long  since,  and  when  about  cloaing  he  noticed  two  whigs  in  the 
box.  With  a  view  to  secure  them,  he  took  occasion  to  drag  in  the  democratic  party, 
over  which  ho  wpnt  rough-shod.  When  neariy  through,  he  observed  a  democratic 
aequaintanco  in  the  jory.but  thinking  himself  pretty  sure  of  him,  he  said,  looking  at 
him :  *  And  now,  Nbd,  aint  yon  ashamed  to  belong  to  such  a  party  V  *  Why/  sakl 
the  juror,  *  I  am  not  roio,  but  I  was  a  year  ago  when  yott  belonged  to  it  !*  E'yah ! 
e*yah !  .  .  .  Tukre  ia  much  oddness  of  rkyikm  in  the  ■  Metrical  Etmy*  of  •  W.  FV 
but  no  very  striking  amount  of  melody.  Did  our  correspondent  ever  rea^  the  fine 
translation  from  the  Oriental,  by  Clarkncb  Mangan ,  of  the  '  Wail  and  Warning  of 
the  Three  Khalenders*  —  of  the  <  Arabian  Nights,'  as  the  reader  will  remember*  whom 
Mr.  pECJUNurr  termed  '  the  three  blind  Ahnauacs  :* 

*  Hrbs  we  meet,  we  three  at  length, 

AUSAK.  OSHAN-,  PamxAD, 
Shorn  of  ill  onr  grace  ind  strength, 

Poor,  and  old,  and  rery  lad  I 
We  have  lived,  bat  Utc  no  more^ 

Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  as 
Since  the  dsys  we  spent  of  yore 
Boating  down  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Bospboms,  the  Bospboras! 
Old  'Hme  brought  home  no  loss  for  nix 
We  fHt  full  of  he^  and  heart 
Upon  the  foamy  Bosphorus  I 

*  Friends  we  were,  and  would  have  shared 

Purses,  had  we  twenty  full ; 
If  we  *pent,  or  if  we  spared. 

PtUI  oor  funds  were  plentiful. 
Save  tUfe  hours  we  passed  apart 

Time  brought  home  no  loss  for  us ; 
We  felt  full  of  hope  and  heart 

While  we  clore  the  Bof>phorus. 
The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus ! 
Oh  \  life  h  as  lost  its  gloss  for  us 
Sinee  the  days  we  spent  of  yore 

Upott  the  pleasant  Bosphorus  I 

'Ah!  for  youtii'a  delirious  hours 

Nan  pays  well  in  after  days. 
When  quenched  hopes  and  palsied  powers  y 

Mock  his  love-and'laughter  days. 
Thorns  and  thistles  on  our  path 

Took  the  place  of  moss  for  us. 

Till  false  Fortune's  tompest-wrath 

Drore  us  fV-om  the  Bosphorus. 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  I 
When  thorns  took  place  of  moss  for  ut, 
Gone  wss  all !  — >  our  hearts  were  graves 
Deep,  deeper  than  the  Boapboruai* 
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Here  are  very  '  difficnlt  rbymas,'  look  ]roD, '  W.  P./  bat  they  an  '  miuicd  ai  ia 
ApoLLo*t  late,'  while  youra  were  ooly  diflicalt  writingr,  and  would  only  coua titute  dif- 
ficult reading.  ...  It  haa  not  been  our  good  fortune  for  many  yean  to  encounter 
two  finer  American  pictures  than  may  now  be  teen  at  the  atudio  of  Mr.  Hcioit 
J.  BaSNT,  laudacape-paiuter,  at  Nnniber  79»  Whito-street,  near  Broadway.  The 
fint, '  The  SouretM  of  the  Potomac,  a  a  coiinniwion  from  Colonel  CAaaoLL»  an  opu- 
lent gentleman  of  taate,  who  npreeeuti  in  direct  line  the  diatingoiahed  name  he  in- 
herits from  the  Declaration  of  Indepeodencc.  The  season  is  Indian  anmmer,  and  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  sombn  gorgeousufsi  of  the  autumnal  foliage.  The  young  river 
brawling  over  the  rocka,  and  broken  into  foam,  psssfs  between  two  scenes  of  ran 
beauty.  On  the  left  rises  a  bold  rocky  precipice,  beneath  which,  to  the  river*s  bank, 
spreads  a  mass  of  verdnn,  which  is  nature  itwlf,  and  nature,  too,  in  its  richest  aspeoL 
The  lights  and  shadows  an  so  deftly  blended  that  the  whole  scene  soon  seems  to  *  grow 
to  the  dignity  of  reality.'  A  noble  tree,  rising  from  a  grassy  son-flecked  bank  on  tho 
right,  is  backed  by  an  elabontely-beautiful  cluster  of  vari-colored  foliage,  which  we 
think  it  is  not  saying  too  mnch  to  assert  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  American  artiat. 
The  tone  and  keeping,  the  drawing,  the  airial  perspective,  all  are  excellent ;  and  the 
fortunate  possessor  may  well  be  proad  of  his  prise.  The  second  picture  is  an  entirely 
difierent  scene.  It  depicts,  in*  misty  sublimity,  *Ben  Lomond  and  Loch  Lomond,  in 
that  peealiar  atmosphere  known  only  to  the  mountain  and  lake  scenery  of  Scotland. 
The  acene  itaelf  is  noble,  and  Its  treatment  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  subject  It  is 
In  all  respects  a  superb  picture.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  hare,  that  Mr.  Bsent  is 
entirely  a  professional  artist,  and  not,  as  hss  been  supposed,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
professkmal  character,  a  mere  amateur,  one  of  those  drones  in  the  fields  of  art,  who  ab- 
sorb the  admiration  of  small  circles,  and  interfere  with  the  legitimate  proceeda  of  regu- 
lar professors  Mr.  Bacirr  has  been  through  the  galleries  of  Europe ;  hss  examined 
critically  all  the  worka  to  be  found  therein  ;  and  has  prepared  himaelf,  by  requisite 
studies,  for  the  successful  exereise  of  his  beautiful  art ;  so  that  he  is  as  well  entitled  aa 
his  brethren  of  the  pencil  to  the  profits  and  nwards  of  his  assiduous  labors.  .  .  .  Givi 
a  moment's  thought,  fond  American  mother !  who  sendest  no  exile-sons  to  a  foreign 
land  forever,  to  the  following  pictun  of  a  poor  mother  of  Erin,  who  from  an  eminence  on 
the  Irish  coast  has  been  watching  through  the  gray  mist  the  rocking  of  the  masts  of  tha 
vessel  which  is  to  bear  her  only  son  to  a  distant  shore.  The  sea- fog  would  soon  clear 
away  from  the  hill,  she  said,  but  the  cluud  would  never  lift  that  wrapped  her  heart ; 
yet  aha  thus  rebukes  the  expression  of  her  own  feara  in  kio  presence : 

*  Suae  then.  I'm  old  and  foolbh I  what '■  this  I' m  ■■yin'  now t 
Will  I  lee  lOT  fair  aon  leave  me  with  th«  ahadow  on  his  brow  t 
Oh.  no  i  we  *il  bear  up  bravely,  and  make  no  «tir  nor  moan ; 
There  will  be  time  for  wecpin'  when  my  dear  boy  shall  be  gone. 
I  'Te  laid  the  old  coat  ready,  dear ;  my  pride  this  day  hat  been 
That  on  yoar  poor  apparel  ahall  no  rent  nor  stain  be  seen ; 
And  let  roe  tie  that  'kerrhief,  too :  it  'a  badly  done.  I  fear, 
Bnt  my  old  hands  tremble  sadly —vtcA  the  kmrf,  Dumot  dear  I 

'  And  are  yon  ready,  darlin'  t    Tarn  round,  and  bid  farewell 
To  the  roof-tree  of  the  cabin  that  has  sheltered  us  so  well ; 
Leave  a  blessing  on  the  tfareahold.  and  on  the  old  hearth-stone ; 
'T  will  be  a  comfort  to  my  heart  when  I  sit  there  alone : 
And  often  at  the  twilight  boar,  when  day  and  work  are  done, 
I  ni  dream  the  old  time 's  back  again,  when  pou  were  there,  my  son  ; 
When  yon  were  there,  a  Httle  thing  that  prattled  at  my  knee, 
Long  ere  the  evil  days  had  come  to  part  my  child  and  me  1 
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)  '     ^^— — .^^.^— ^— — — 

'The  dear  urm  itfll  it  road  me,  the  deir  hand  gvidM  bm  11111; 
'T  ii  bat  a  little  itep  to  go ;  tee  now.  we  've  gaiBed  the  hni  { 
Ii  that  the  TeMol,  Dbbx ot  dear  1 —the  mUt  my  eire-iliht  diaf ; 
Oh,  thaine  upon  me.  now  I  what  meaoi  this  trembHnf  m  my  Umbaf 
Mt  child  I  my  child  I  oh,  kc  m«  weep  awhile  upon  yoor  breast  1 
wonld  1  were  in  my  irrarel  for  then  my  heart  wonld  be  at  reat: 
But  now  the  hour  ii  comot  and  I  must  stond  upon  the  thore 
And  see  the  treararo  of  my  loal  depart  for  erermoral 

*  I  know,  my  child  I  I  know  it — the  folly  and  the  sin ! 
Bntohl  1  think  my  heart  would  burst  to  keep  this  angnisfa  fat 
To  think  how  in  yon  sleeping  town  such  happy  mothers  be, 
Who  keep  their  maiiy  sons  at  home,  while  I  —  I  had  but  thee  I 
But  I  hare  done ;  I  murmur  not ;  I  kiss  the  chastening  rod ; 
Upon  this  hill,  as  Abeahax  did,  I  gire  my  child  to  God; 
But  not  like  him  to  welcome  back  the  precious  thing  oaee  ghran ; 
I  *I1  see  my  fair  son's  face  again— but  use  on  tkit  side  ftsaesn/* 

What  a  liTinsr  monument  of  grief  waa  that  poor  mother,  ataBdiiif  cm  that  lonaiy 
hill,  watching  through  her  tean  the  Teaml  that  bore  the  <  argosy  o#  bar  haait'  flitting 
into  dimneiB  oyer  the  watery  waate  of  the  Atlantic !  And  yet  while  we  are  penning 
theae  harried  aenteneee,  timilar  acenea  are  beyond  all  donbt  enacting  in  many  a  weat*> 
ward  bay  of  the  <  Green  lale  of  the  Ocean.'  .  .  .  <  It  ia  beat  to  be  off  with  the  old, 
before  yon  are  on  with  the  new,'  ia  a  time*honored  adage,  relating  to '  attachmenta.' 
Bttt  the  *  attachment'  we  are  about  apeaking  of  ia  not  a  human  but  a  <  diTina'  one ; 
ao  that  respectable  old  adage  is  <  of  no  conseqaenoe.'  There  ia  modi  Ulk,  about  this 
time,  of  the  Dolce  Campana,  a  pleasing  and  fascinating  addition  to  the  piano-fotte, 
inyented  by  Messrs.  Boaedman  a.xd  Geat  of  the  good  city  of  Albany.  It  is  a  airaple 
mechanical  contrivance,  which,  by  pressing  a  pedal,  acts  upon  the  sonnding-boaid  of 
the  instrument,  and  produces  a  sweet  and  most  plaintive  tone.  Simple  melodies  played 
hi  this  way  gain  a  tenderness  of  expression  and  a  depth  of  pathos  truly  remarkabla. 
One  listens  to  it  with  the  same  sensation  with  which  he  would  drink  in  the  wild  and 
plaintive  tones  of  the  iBoiian  Harp;  It  is  capable  of  many  charming  effects,  by  the 
simple  management  of  the  pedal.  It  is  easily  added  to  any  instmment,  and  cannot 
injure  it  in  any  way,  while  its  cost  is  but  trifling.  Musical  professois  all  agree,  that 
while  it  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  improvement  to  the  piano-forte,  it  is  yet  a  clever  and 
most  pleasing  addition  to  its  power.  Oar  readen  can  test  its  capacitioa  at  Joixia'a  mu- 
sic-store, Number  300  Broadway.  .  .  .  Half  sad,  as  it  sometimes  is,  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  four  divisions  of  the  year  like  the  distioct,  the  irresistible  tentimeni  of  Autumn  T 
O  glorious  season !  Walking  down  Hudson-street  yesterday  in  the  mellowest  sun- 
shine and  the  blandest,  softest  air ;  looking  occasionally  acrosi  the  river,  and  thinking 
genially  of  our  friends,  the  officiating  officers  of  the  *  Eaia'  and  the '  Powbll,'  and  en- 
vying them,  going  and  coming  daily  throusrh  the  smoky  light,  and  past  the  dying  woods, 
to  and  from  Piermont ;  we  came  to  Saint  Joiin*b  Park,  and  saw  the  many-colored 
leaves  from  the  noble  trees  piled  in  rich  profusion  upon  the  fresh  green  grass,  and  shed- 
■  ding  upon  the  mild  south  wind  a  sweet  and  pleasant  odor ;  and  graceful,  happy  chil- 
dren making  merry  in  the  midst  of  fort-like  leafy  heaps,  turning  every  thing  they  saw 
or  heard  into  joy  and  gladness : 

*  O  suMMaa  of  existence,  golden,  glowing! 

Can  naught  avail  to  curb  thine  onward  motion  t 
In  TfUn  I  —the  river  of  our  years  is  flowing. 
And  soon  shall  mingle  with  the  eternal  ooean!' 

Yes ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  how  delightful,  how  intense  is  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessed  boon  of  mere  exieUnce  in  this  air  and  amidst  scenes  like  these !  The  *  ^ort 
yean,'  maternally-predicted,  have  not  yet  come  upon  us.  A  twelvemonth  seems  to  us  as 
long  now  aa  it  ever  did  in  the  wwld ;  beside  all  which,  wje  are  livmg  over,  in  our '  litllo 
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people/  the  very  houn,  the  very  ■porti,  afieetioiiB,  hopes  and  fean,  of  our  earlieit  boy- 
hood.   SzNCK  we  penned  the  foregoinsr,  a  '  change  haa  come  orer  the  apirit  of  the 

scene.'    It  is  nif  ht-faU  ;  and  along  the  thoroughfarea  without,  howta  and  roan  the 
warm  antnmnal  wind ;  the  trees  which  line  the  streets  are  pouring  upon  every  Mast 
iheir  wealth  of  withered  leaves,  and  writhing  and  twisting,  as  if  resiBting  their  des* 
tiny.  The  straeti  themselves  ran  like  rivers  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  clouds  are  *  swift 
wandering  in  the  void  above.*    We  like  this  *  rockmg  of  the  battlements !' — and  have 
just  come  down  from  the  house-top,  where,  in  storm -coat  and  cap,  we  stood  nnder  the 
lee  of  a  protecting  chimney,  and  saw,  in  the  opaque,  struggling  moonlight,  over  the 
weltering  city,  the  dim-white  sails,  like  frightened  ghosts,  flitting  along  the  stormy 
Hudson.   Lovely,  in  calm  or  storm,  is  magnificent  Autumn !  .  .  .  Ooa  *  young  friend' 
who  writes  us  from  Penn-Yan,  Yates  county,  can  hardly  have  been  as  <  constant  a 
reader'  of  the  KNioKBSiooKBn  as  he  would  have  us  believe ;  or  he  surely  would  have 
remarked  on  many  occasious  the  expression  of  our  unwillingness  to  receive  as  valid 
an  excuse  of  *hasty  composition.'    Who  desired  you  to  be '  hasty  V    Why  did  n't  yoa 
take  the  '  time'  which  might  have  been  necessary  (if  time  would  have  enabled  yon 
to  do  it  at  all)  to  render  your  *  piece  acceptable  to  the  Kn ickirbockkk  V  We  say  it  not 
boastfully,  yet  we  say  it ;  you  owed  this  to  the  readert  of  this  Magazine ;  a  class  of 
whom  any  writer  might  well  be  proud ;  a  dass  widely  extended,  moreover ;  for  the 
KmcKBRBocKSa  is  read  in  Canton,  it  is  read  in  California,  it  u  read  in  Oregon,  in 
Nebraska,  in  farthest  Missouri  ;  it  is  read  by  the  PaBsiDBirr  of  this  great  Republic, 
and  his  cabinet ;  it  is  read  in  Cuba ;  where  the  mountains  rise  about  Rio  Janeiro 
it  is  perused ;  at  Constantinople  it  is  read  in  the  highest  diplomatic  circles  of  chris- 
tian representatives ;  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  Florence,  and  Paris,  and  London,  is 
the  Knicukbockse  seen  and  read  monthly ;  and  we  have  just  reeeived  a  subscrip- 
tion at  St  Peteraburgh,  the  capital  of  the  czar.    Think  of  your  audience,  *  young 
friend,'  at  home  and  abroad,  and  write  no  more  '  hasty'  compositions  for  the  '  Old 
Kmick.'    '  The  edict  is  promulged.    A  prepared  report'  .  .   .    RicKKfLT  a  noUcoi 
replete  with  glaring  falsehoods,  of  HEaBsmT's  *  FUh  and  FtMng,  crept  into  the 
*  JVisfioiM^  IntelUgeneer'  at  Washington.    Mr.  HxaBBaT,  in  a  letter  to  the  EnrroES, 
exposes  the  true  oharacter  of  the  notice,  which  they  honorably  concede,  and  make  a 
generous  and  complete  amends  to  Mr.  Herbert  ;  significantly  adding :  '  As  regards 
the  '  gentleman'  who  wrote  the  paragraph,  Mr.  Heebeet  must  excuse  us  from  any 
reference  to  him.*     Was  that  *  gentleman'  the  veracious  Mr.  Ciijieles  Lakman  7  ,  Mr. 
Heebeet's  publithers  shrewdly  suspect,  both  from  *  motive'  and  from  *  circumstancoi' 
that  this  pseudo  <  artist-author'  is  *  the  party.'    ...    *  Pavl  Creylon'§  EpUtlea  to 
Thomat^  await  the  writer's  requisition.    They  are  a  little  too  *  ftuniliar,'  and  quite  too 
elaborately  eked  out  into  rhyme  by  the  continued  repetition  of  •  Tom  ;'  a  style  not 
very  attractive  in  itself,  even  were  it  sufliciently  redeemed  by  the  interest  of  the  general 
materiel.    .   .   .   Miss  Conodon,  an  accomplished  artUte  and  instructor  in  dancing, 
has  opened  her  dancing-academy  at  Number  722  Broadway.    All  the  fashionable 
quadrilles,  waltzes,  polkas,  etc.,  she  teaches  with  grace  and  akill.    We  commend  her 
to  a  liberal  patronage.    Her  terms  are  very  reasonable.    .  .  .    <  A  feibno  of  mine,' 
writes  an  Albany  correspondent, '  a  teacher,  has  a  class  under  his  care  composed  of 
children  from  one  family,  the  popular  family  of  SMiTn.    While  inducting  them  a  few 
days  ago  into  the  mysteries  of  grammar,  JouN,  the  eldest,  a  lad  of  nine  or  ten,  was 
asked  what  part  of  speech  a  horse  was.    The  answer  was  promptly  given :  *  A  per» 
9onal  pronoun.*    The  teacher,  nnaUe  to  maintain  his  gravity,  replied :  *  It  may  stand 
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in  place  of  <  you,'  bat  it  certainly  does  not  of  <  me.'  Please  decline  it'  John,  no* 
wise  daunted,  commenced:  '  PoMtive,  Horn;  comparative,  /forter;  niperlatiTe, 
HoTMst  I*  Speaking  of  Smith  :  a  friend  writes  to  us  from  California,  who  had  jost 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn,  that  the  fint  man  he  saw  on  shore  was 
John  Smith,  from  whom  bo  had  parted  in  New-York  last  March  !  John  had  taken 
the  overiand  route.  .  .  .  Tub  lines  which  ensue  are  by  Chablbs  Swaw,  of  London. 
They  strike  us  as  being  very  beautiful.  Our  friend  DaMnrrBB,  whose  recent  concerts 
have  been  so  much  admired  and  so  successful  here,  should  wed  them  to  hb  own  sweet 
music,  and  make  them  a  feature  of  his  popular  performances : 

*MoRK  calleth  fondly  to  a  fair  boT  ttrayinff 

'Mid  f oldeii  meadowt,  rich  with  cloTer  dew ; 
She  culfa,  but  he  still  thinka  of  nauf  ht  nve  playing, 

Aud  to  *he  •mileii,  and  waves  him  an  adiea ; 
While  he.  still  morry  with  his  flowery  store, 
Deems  not  that  Mom,  sweet  Mom  I  retoma  no  more. 

*  Noon  cornoth :  bnt  the  boy  to  manhood  growlnf , 

Heeds  not  the  time ;  he  sees  but  one  sweet  form. 
One  young  fair  face,  from  bower  of  lasmine  glowbig. 

And  all  his  loving  heart  with  blias  is  warm ; 
So  Noon  unnoticed  soeks  the  western  shore. 
And  man  forgets  dist  Noon  returns  no  more. 

•  Night  tappeth  gentlT  at  a  casement  gleaming 

With  the  thin  fire-light,  flickering  faint  and  low, 
By  which  a  gray-haired  man  is  sadly  dreaming 

OVr  pleasures  gone,  as  all  life's  pleasures  go : 
Night  calls  him  to  her,  and  he  lea  res  his  door, 
kjilcnt  and  dark — aud  he  returns  no  more  I' 

<  Thbbb  *8  a  good  book  coming !'  On  the  first  of  December  next  will  appear  from 
the  press  of  Bentlbt  in  London  and  Putnam  in  New -York,  *  Saint  L^ger,  or  the 
Threads  of  Life*  This  work  is  the  completion  of  *  The  Saint  heger  Papers,*  and 
the  denouement  will  be  given,  <  when  time  and  space  ahall  serve,'  m  these  pages. 
There  will  be  a  book  worth  reading !  .  .  .  '  Motiirh,*  said  a  little  giri  at  church, 
%(ler  attentively  looking  at  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  who  was  preaching  very  loud, 
and  gesticulating  violently,  *  mother,  why  do  n*t  they  let  the  man  out  of  the  box  7* 
Doubtless  that  little  girl  was  as  glad  to  '  get  out  of  the  meeting*  as  was  the  rare  fre- 
quenter of  the  sanctuar>',  who,  when  asked  how  he  liked  the  sermon,  replied:  *I 
did  n't  like  it  at  all.  It 's  an  infernal  bore  to  sit  and  hear  one  man  roonopolixe  all  the 
conversation !'  .  .  .  From  the  Philadelphia  *  City  Items'  weekly  journal  we  cheer- 
fully copy  the  following  correction : 

*  Thb  Kn icKSRBocKCa  MAOAzrKE  for  Octiiber  isyii  that  J.  fi.  RnDnKLo  has  Just  iasned  a  new 
edition  of  Shsllky's  Poetical  Works,  'tkr  only  trmplrte  edition  jnMiiJud  oftkh/mooHu  •■tAsr.' 

*Oar  friend  Ci,abk  has  forgotten,  or  perhsps  ho  docA  not  know,  that  Oaissr  and  MAACLrr. 
Minor-street.  Philadelphia,  issnrd  in  1847  the  only  strictly  authentic  snd  complete  edition  of 
Smkllky's  works  orer  pobluhed.  It  was  edited  hy  Mrs.  Shklley.  snd  is  embellished  with  an 
admirable  portrait  of  riHr.LLCv,  from  a  picturo  in  po»»es«ion  of  his  wifr;  and  a  b«»ntlfbl  view  is 
g^Ten  of  the  romantic  snot  whcm  he  was  hnried.  The  typoLnmphy  it  faultless :  the  paper  fine 
and  white :  and  the  book  all  that  tlic  friends  und  admirers  uf  £^hicli!ey  could  wish.' 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  work  here  spoken  of,  and  can  confirm  the  praise  award* 
ed  by  our  contemporary.  .  .  .  Wb  have  receivi*d  from  Messrs.  Lba  axd  Bla.iich- 
ABD,  Philadelphia,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  uoiiciiig  as  they  deserve  in  our  next, 
two  admirable  volumes  of  biography,  by  Joii.v  P.  Krnnedy,  Esc].,  the  'Life  of  WHtiam 
Wirt,  Attorney^General  of  the  United  Statet*  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  fine 
engraved  portrait  of  its  iliustriouH  subject  .  .  .  Ni'merol's  articles,  in  prose  and 
veise,  from  several  of  our  moai  esteemed  contributors,  intended  for  the  present  number, 
are  filed  for  insertion  in  our  next.  ...  New  publications,  books,  serials,  reriewB, 
magazines,  etc,  sent  us  since  our  last,  will  receive  attention  in  the  December  iauei 
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*  IifDKSS,  I  bare  heard  many  ■tranger  ■toriea  than  thia  of  Itip  Viit  Wikklk  in  the  Ti]lii|M 
along  the  Hudson,  all  of  which  were  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a  doubt* 

T>IC'DB(OU     KNICKCmBOOKSB. 
TART    FIRST. 

It  may  seem  to  you,  mucb  esteemed  reader!  to  evince  greet 
temerity  on  my  part  so  far  to  disregard  the  fashion  of  the  times  as  to 
relate  in  good  faith  a  story  such  as  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell ; 
but  truth  is  always  venerable,  and  the  memories  of  early  days  are  the 
relics  that  amuse  the  evening  of  life,  as  high  expectations  and  schemes 
of  ambition  awaken  the  joys  of  its  morning.  I  therefore  crave  yoor 
patient  attention  while  I  shall  rehearse  these  veritable  details. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  immediately  below  the 
Highlands,  lies  a  small  sequestered  bay,  locked  in  the  embraces  of 
surrounding  hills  and  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  thousands  who 
travel  upon  that  noble  thoroughfare.  The  history  of  that  inland  water 
is  unwritten,  nor  is  the  place  laid  down  upon  the  maps,  nor  named 
in  the  guide-books  ;  and  of  course  it  is  little  known  beyond  its  own 
neighborhood.  But  though  unknown  to  fame,  it  is  not  destitute 
of  deeply  interesting  local  traditions.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  famous  Hcndrick  Hudson,  who  when  first  ascending 
the  river,  in  search  of  the  northwest  passage,  entered  this  bay,  mis- 
taking its  mouth  for  the  main  channel ;  and  afterward  it  became  the 
winter  quarters  of  another  aquatic  adventurer,  who  coming  hither 
rather  late  in  the  season  was  blockaded  by  ice  ;  for  which  cause  the 
principal  streanfi  that  here  discharges  its  waters,  as  well  as  a  neigh-  • 
Doring  village,  has  since  been  named  Peck's  Kill. 

I  would  fain  describe  this  quiet  retreat  from  the  splash  of  paddle- 
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wheels  and  the  din  of  commerce  in  the  words  of  the  great  Roman 
poets,  but  I  cannot ;  for  its  entrance  is  not  guarded  by  '  two  craggy 
rocks/  but  by  two  headlands,  one  of  sand  and  the  other  of  mingled 
earth  and  lumps  of  granite.  Nor  are  there  within  *  seats  of  living 
stones/  though  there  are  sometimes  living  things  sitting  upon  stones; 
and  if  it  is  not  '  the  abode  of  the  nymphs,*  it  has  been  their  occasional 
resort,  as  I  can  myself  testify.  If  the  reader  would  have  a  correct 
notioji  of  the  topo (graphical  configuration  of  the  place,  let  him  ima- 
gine himself  passing  up  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  I  will  tell 
him  what  he  would  be  able  to  see.  Before  him  would  lie  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  stretching  out  to  the  north  and  east,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent, 
widening  as  it  recedes,  and  indented  at  the  extremity  by  a  gently 
sloping  woodland  ;  all  of  which  give  to  the  bay  a  triangular,  or  rather 
deltoid  figure.  On  both  sides  of  the  projecting  woodland,  considera- 
ble streams  from  the  mountains  are  emptied.  On  all  sides  the  land 
rises  from  the  water's  edge,  sometimes  by  a  gentler  slope,  and  some- 
times more  precipitately,  and  the  surrounding  hills,  being  still  clothed 
in  their  primeval  forests,  give  to  the  whole  scene  an  air  of  wildness 
not  often  equalled  in  an  old  settled  region  of  country. 

I  have  never  heard  that  this  place  was  ever  visited  by  a  poet,  I 
presume  it  never  has  been,  else  its  beauties  would  have  been  cele- 
orated  in  immortal  song,  and  would  not  now  need  the  poor  tribute  of 
my  pen  to  make  them  known,  and  the  reader's  imagination  should 
then  have  glowed  with  the  image  that  I  vainly  endeavor  to  exhibit  to 
his  understanding.  A  poet,  I  fully  believe,  would  pronounce  the 
place  romantic.  However  that  might  be,  I  can  only  state  plain  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  then  each  one  can  form  his  own  conclusions.  I  have 
here  seen  old  trees  standing  upon  the  verge  of  beetling  cliffs,  stretch- 
ing their  naked  arms  over  the  depths  beneath  them,  like  giants,  *  to 
sentinel  enchanted  land.'  When  autumn^s  drenching  rains'  have 
fallen,  I  have  seen  their  weather-beaten  trunks  lighted  up  by  phos- 
phorescence, gleaming  like  spectral  beacons  upon  the  darkness  of 
midnight.  I  have  heard  the  hoarse  cawing  of  crows,  the  cry  of  the 
fish-hawk,  and  the  fierce  scream  of  the  eagle  along  these  hill-sides, 
and  I  have  seen  the  graceful  skiff  and  the  lazy  canoe  floating  upon 
the  placid  waters,  which  seemed  all  unaware  of  the  bustle  of  the 
busy  world. 

But  whether  the  place  is  romantic  or  tame  is  nothing  to  my  pur- 
pose, which  is  simply  to  relate  the  traditions  of  this  quiet  valley ; 
and  I  give  the  pledge  of  an  unimpeached  chronicler  to  tell  nothing 
as  truth  that  I  have  not  received  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 
It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  simple  aborigines  regarded  this 
place  with  a  deep  religious  awe,  and  always  muttered  prayers  to 
their  Manitous  as  they  passed  by  this  way,  although  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  such  was  the  fact.  But  when  the  red  men  gave  place 
to  foreign  adventurers,  under  the  patroon  Van  Kortlandt,  the  passers- 
by  became  accustomed  to  hasten  their  gait  mechanically,  ancf  unwit- 
tingly to  gaze  about  them,  as  if  apprehensive  of  some  unseen  dan- 
ffer.  Presently  all  who  considered  unbelief  in  apparitions  only  a 
disguised  form  of  Atheism,  chose  to  pass  that  way  by  day-ligbt»  and 
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with  company,  rather  than  alone  after  nightfall.  "Why  it  was  so,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  at  length  the  o;  inion  became  estab- 
lished among  the  people  that  the  place  was  frequented  by  unearthly 
visitants. 

Among  the  traditions  that  enjoy  prescriptive  credit  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  vicinity  is  the  following  : 

While  the  province  of  New-York  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  a 
faction  in  the  southern  portion  was  waging  war  with  the  loyal  and 
quiet  people  of  Albany,  the  city  of  New- York  became  the  rendezvous 
of  numerous  piratical  adventurers,  who  infested  all  parts  of  the 
maritime  world.  At  length,  to  suppress  these  bucaniers,  a  well- 
manned  war-vessel  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  the  famous 
Captain  Kidd,  who  himself  became  a  chief  among  pirates.  A  pi- 
rate's difficulties  are  not  terminated  when  he  gains  the  shore  with 
his  ill-gotten  treasures,  and  this  was  proved  by  those  of  that  period. 
To  find  a  safe  deposite  for  their  wealth  was  often  no  easy  task  ;  and 
this  secluded  spot  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and 
some  contend  that  it  was  the  favorite  place  de  cacJier  of  Kidd  himself; 
a  claim  as  well  authenticated  as  those  in  fdvor  of  Coney  Island,  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  Nantucket,  and  a  dozen  other  places.  The  precise  place 
of  deposite  was  not  certainly  known,  but  the  most  general  opinion 
fixed  it  somewhere  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  creeks  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  at  low-water  mark  ;  but  some  said  it  was  taken 
back  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  and  there  buried,  and 
others  that  it  was  sunken  in  deep  water,  at  several  yards'  distance 
from  shore.  But  all  agree  in  acknowledging  that  the  treasure  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to  be  delivered 
up  only  when  redeemed  by  an  offering  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
by  which  it  was  committed  to  him.  What  that  offering  was  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  thankless  task  to  relate  one-half  of  the 
many  tales  of  strange  doings  by  strange  agents  in  this  wondetful  val- 
ley. There  were  torches  borne  by  unseen  hands  along  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  voices  were  heard  among  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the 
mountain,  and  groans  would  sometimes  issue  from  (he  earth,  when 
heavy  footsteps  fell  upon  it.  These  things  occurred  frequently,  and 
attracted  but  little  notice.  True,  even  then,  some  were  found  to  talk 
of  willwith-a-wisp,  of  mountain  echoes,  and  of  sounds  returned  by 
subterranean  caverns  along  projecting  rocks.  But  it  is  useless  to 
waste  arguments  upon  determined  skeptics.  A  still  more  fearful 
apparition  was  occasionally  seen.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  when 
Anthony's  Nose  cast  its  lengthened  shadow  across  the  valley,  and 
early  darkness  gathered  upon  the  waters,  a  human  figure,  erect  and 
stately,  but  without  a  head,  would  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  walking  upon  the  waters,  advance  with  steady  steps  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  This  sight  was  seen  by  so  many  different 
individuals,  and  on  so  many  occasions,  that  skepticism  itself  would 
have  been  shamed  into  silence,  had  not  some  one  contrived  to  make 
it  appear  that  a  person  walking  upon  the  headland  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  bay,  at  that  hour,  would  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  water,  which 
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the  combined  agencies  of  darkness  and  fear  night  very  readily  traos- 
forni  into  a  headless  spectre.  Thus  the  skeptics  found  new  cause  U> 
doubt,  as  doubt  they  always  will ;  but  most  people  chose  to  believe 
the  evidences  of  their  own  senses  and  the  scarcely  less  indubitable 
evidence  of  unimpeachable  testimony. 

In  process  of  time  the  dark  forests  that  had  covered  the  region 
round  about  yielded  to  the  axe  of  the  woodman.  The  Mohegans  that 
bad  hunted  among  these  hills  and  fished  in  these  waters  were  re> 
placed  by  sturdy  burghers  from  the  father  land.  At  length  the  patroon^ 
crowned  with  civic  honors,  came  to  dwell  among  his  tenantry,  and 
enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  a  green  old  age ;  and  fixing  his  man- 
sion not  far  from  the  place  I  have  been  describing,  which  he  presumed 
would  be  his  last  earthly  resting  place,  with  classical  propriety  he 
called  the  place  And-per-se.  The  presence  of  such  neighbors  might 
have  been  expected  to  route  the  elfin  band  that  had  haunted  this  dell, 
as  they  are  known  to  have  a  special  dislike  to  extreme  civilization. 
But  in  this  case  their  local  attachments  were  too  strong  to  permit 
them  to  be  readily  moved  :  they  still  went  abroad  and  were  often  seen. 

Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  those  who  believed  these 
things  should,  with  that  genuine  philosophy  that  commonly  accompa- 
nies rational  credence,  inquire  among  themselves  what  they  should 
signify ;  and  finally  it  was  agreed  by  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  that  the 
headless  apparition  was  the  ghost  of  the  victim  slain  by  the  pirates, 
and  buried,  af\er  an  infernal  consecration,  with  the  money.     Hi&  ap- 

Searance  without  a  head  was  thought  to  indicate  the  manner  of  his 
eath ;  that  he  had  been  decapitated  and  then  buried  with  the  unholy 
treasure,  that  both  should  remain  there  together  till  redeemed  by 
another  offering  of  the  same  kind.  The  point  toward  which  he  di- 
rected his  steps  seemed  to  indicate  the  place  where  the  treasure  lay, 
whither  the  pensive  ghost  was  then  repairing  to  hold  his  nightly  vigils 
about  the  unhonored  remains  of  his  earthly  habitation.  But  who 
could  have  thought  himself  richer  had  he  in  this  way  discovered  the 
precise  locality  of  the  hidden  gold,  since  it  could  be  obtained  only  at 
such  a  price]  No  one,  thought  the  good  people  of  And-per-se,  and 
they  acted  agreeably  to  their  sentiments.  Few  hesitated  to  believe 
that  great  treasures  were  there  concealed,  but  no  one  ventured  upon 
the  fearful  task  of  getting  them.  In  this  condition  matters  rested 
during  many  succeeding  years. 

In  a  land  where  change  and  improvement  are  convertible  terms, 
nothing  can  be  accounted  to  be  finally  settled.  So  the  time  at  length 
came  when  this  sequestered  glen,  which  seemed  designed  by  nature 
to  be  a  retreat  for  the  inmates  of  the  forest,  flood  and  marsh,  was  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  idle  gaze  and  careless  tread  of  the  tiaveller.  The 
marshes  that  bordered  the  estuaries  of  the  mountain's  streams  had 
from  time  immeraorablc  borne  their  annual  growth  of  cat-tails  and 
bulrushes;  had  been  the  summer  roosts  of  myriads  of  black-birds  at 
night,  and  the  orchestra  of  thousands  of  frogs  by  day.  Oflen  when 
straying  that  way  at  the  approach  of  evening  have  I  seen  swarms  of  • 
chirping  birds  settling  among  the  reeds,  while  here  and  there,  mount- 
ed upon  whatever  rose  above  the  water's  edge  and  presented  an  eli- 
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gible  seat,  the  gallant  bull- frogs  sang  serenades  to  their  coy  matei, 
who  sat  hard  by,  winking  and  nodding  their  green  heads  above  the 
•till  waters.  But  the  feathered  songsters  are  flown ;  the  chorus  of  the 
amphibious  tribes  is  hushed ;  *  improvement'  has  come  to  the  quiet 
vale  of  And-per-se.  Unheeded  were  the  wild  pleasures  of  birds  and 
frogs,  or  the  beauties  of  water-lilies  and  marsh-marigolds,  and  as  lit- 
tle regarded  the  fearful  tales  of  headless  ghosts  guarding  hidden 
treasures,  consecrated  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained  that  the  most  feasible  route  for  a  projected  highway  from  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  nation  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State 
lay  across  theso  marshes  and  over  the  inteijacent  headland.  Now 
cause-ways  rose  suddenly  among  the  flags,  the  streams  wei-e  spanned 
by  bridges,  and  the  fair  rotundity  of  the  fearful  promontory  was  sadly 
marred  by  pick-axe,  spade  and  plow-share,  and  soon  this  hitherto  se- 
cluded dell  was  opened  to  the  vagrant  world.  It  might  have  been 
apprehended  that  these  rude  operations  would  interfere  with  the  af- 
fairs of  one  whose  possession  was  of  such  long-standing  that,  as  the 
lawyers  have  it,  *the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.* 
Had  such  a  thing  been  possible,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
hidden  treasure  would  have  been  unceremoniously  dragged  into  day- 
light. But  the  work  was  finished,  and  no  money  discovered.  In- 
deed, so  confident  was  the  old  keeper  of  the  safety  of  his  stores,  that 
he  seems  scarcely  to  have  noticed  the  operations  of  the  delving  road- 
makers;  or  if  he  regarded  them  at  all,  it  was  only  to  grin  contempt 
at  their  impotent  labors.  - 

In  some  one  of  the  books  of  ancient  wisdom  with  which  I  was  once 
as  familiar  as  with  my  own  mother-tongue,  is  a  saying  that  is  aboat 
equivalent  to  the  plain  English,  *  The  cursed  love  of  gold  can  impel 
the  heart  of  man  to  any  enormity.'  Whoever  was  the  author  of  that 
wise  saying,  ho  certainly  knew  something  about  human  nature,  and  my 
story  is  an  additional  demonstration  of  its  truth  ;  for  to  gain  this  gold 
became  now  the  study  of  many  a  plodding  burgher ;  and  that  too  in 
spite  of  —  him  who  kept  it.  Among  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
the  adepts  in  the  *  black  art'  the  dioiningrod  is  not  the  least  wonder- 
ful. Its  power  is  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  philosopher's  stone ; 
for  though  it  could  not  make  gold,  it  could  find  it  ready  made,  and 
coined  too.  The  willow  rods  were  sometimes  used,  and  their  magic 
powers  fully  attested.  But  an  instrument  of  another  kind  was  em- 
ployed with  the  most  ceitain  success.  This  instrument,  and  the 
manner  of  using  it,  were  very  simple,  although  it  could  be  made  only 
by  those  who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  alchemy.  It 
consisted  principally  of  a  rod  poised  like  the  needle  of  a  compass,  and 
so  ma^etized  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  precious  metals  in 
its  vicinity,  and  by  its  direction  and  dip  pointing  with  great  precision 
to  the  spot  where  they  might  be  found. 

To  what  extent  the  use  of  this  instrument  was  attempted  in  this 
place,  is  not  well  determined,  for  men  are  not  commonly  in  haste  to 
proclaim  their  own  discomfitures.  It  is,  however,  very  certain  that 
till  such  attempts  failed  of  their  purpose,  although  they  may  have 
afforded  the  old  keeper  a  little  pastime.     Some  adventures  of  this 
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kind  have,  however,  come  to  light,  of  which  I  will  relate  one  or  two 
as  specimens. 

On  one  occasion  a  person  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  locality  of 
the  much-coveted  treasure,  went  thither  by  night,  (for  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  done  by  daylight,)  and  began  to  open  the  earth.  He  had 
not  gone  far  in  his  work  when  he  heard  at  a  distance  among  the  trees 
and  brushwood  that  surrounded  him  something  like  the  clanking  of 
chains,  with  groanings  and  other  dismal  noises.  These  sounds  grew 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  seemed  to  be  constantly  coming  nearer 
to  him.  Fire  also  flashed  among  the  bushes,  and  a  strong  sulphurous 
odor  identified  the  approaching  visitant.  As  seen  by  the  lurid  light 
that  shone  around  him,  he  seemed  a  monster  of  vast  size  and  unnatu- 
ral proportions,  covered  with  long  hair,  with  an  immense  head  and 
broad  horns,  a  long  tail  whisking  among  the  leaves,  and  chains  drag- 
gling at  both  heels.  He  approached  the  trembling  depredator,  and 
reaching  out  a  long  snout,  gave  him  a  puff  of  the  fumes  of  brimstone 
that  soon  persuaded  him  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  courage. 
A  desperate  unbeliever  first  revealed  this  matter,  and  declared  that 
this  frightful  spectre  was  nothing  else  than  a  man  wrapped  in  a  bul- 
lock's hide,  carrying  a  cup  of  burning  coals  upon  which  a  little  sulphur 
was  occasionally  thrown ;  and  that  he  himself,  knowing  his  neighbor's 
purpose,  had  played  this  practical  joke  upon  him.  The  explanatioD 
satisfied  some,  but  others  suspected  it  was  only  a  device  to  conceal  a 
nefarious  commerce  with  the  Evil  One, 

Another  thus  related  his  own  adventure  and  defeat :  Having  as- 
certained the  place  of  deposit,  which  was  at  the  roots  of  a  large 
spreading  oak,  he  proceeded,  one  beautiful  moonlight  evening,  to 
secure  it.  He  was  soon  engaged  at  his  work,  while  all  around  was 
as  quiet  as  a  summer  sunset,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  that  success 
was  certain,  when  chancing  to  look  upward,  he  saw,  sitting  upon  a 
great  branch  of  the  oak,  directly  over  his  head,  a  little  imp,  holding 
in  his  lefl  hand  a  thread  from  which  depended  a  millstone,  and  upon 
this  thread  he  was  filing  away  with  all  his  might.  The  money-dig- 
ger asked  him  no  questions  as  to  who  he  was,  or  by  what  authority 
he  acted  ;  but  making  all  convenient  haste  to  be  off,  he  lefl  him  alone- 
in  his  glory. 

These  repeated  failures,  without  any  compensating  successe8> 
finally  led  to  an  entire  relinquishment  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  so  the 
matter  seemed  likely  to  end,  and  the  whole  to  be  remembered  only 
as  a  tale  of  by-gone  days.  But  though  men  might  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement,  there  were  weighty  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  old  treasurer.  Money,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  demon,  has 
only  a  current  value,  and  if  shut  up  in  hopeless  forgetfulnrss  it  is  ren- 
dered worthless.  It  seemed  a  hard  case  if  all  the  care  of  the  guar- 
dian fiend,  so  long  and  assiduously  continued,  should  go  wholly  unre- 
quited-; but  such  seemed  likely  to  be  the  case,  since  none  approached 
the  keeper  to  make  the  necessary  stipulations,  and  no  sprite  may  speak 
unless  first  spoken  to.  But  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Satan  is  less 
shrewd  at  a  desperate  trade  than  are  his  human  representatives,  ped- 
lars and  pawn-brokers,  with  whom  it  is  a  fixed  rule,  when  the  who!* 
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price  cannot  be  gotten  to  take  the  next  best  offer.  Now  the  redemp- 
tion price  was  not  all  that  was  lost  by  the  failure  to  redeem  the  pirates' 
money.  It  is  known  to  the  devil  that  *  money  is  the  root  of, all  evil;' 
at  least  it  is  so  said,  and  Scripture  is  quoted  to  prove  it.  But  be  also 
knew  very  well  that  as  it  was,  this  root  was  too  deeply  buried  to  vege- 
tate and  bear  fruit.  He  was  therefore  solicitous  that  by  some  means 
it  should  be  brt)ught  to  light ;  and  finally  he  came  to  the  determina- 
tion to  remit  the  required  ransom  price.  The  headless  sentinel  was 
accordingly  excused  from  farther  duty.  But  then,  when  the  terror 
of  the  apparition  had  ceased  to  be  felt,  doubters  increased  in  numbers 
and  assurance.  The  generation  that  had  seen  him  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  but  little  was  known  either  of  the  place  or  the  exist- 
ence of  the  hidden  money.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  old 
keeper  adopted  an  entirely  new  line  of  policy. 

Whether  he  has  but  one  method  of  communicating  with  us  mor- 
tals, or  having  found  one  to  work  well,  he  has  determined  to  '  let 
well  enough  alone,'  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  this  is  certain,  thai 
in  this  case  he  adopted  the  same  mode  that  served  him  so  well, 

'  Lang  lyne  in  Eden't  bonnie  yard.' 

In  night- visions  and  dreams,  some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  her 
at  whose  ear  he  once  crouched  to  whisper  harm,  were  made  to  un- 
derstand that  great  treasures  were  subject  to  their  refusal.  In  these 
nocturnal  communications  all  necessary  information  as  to  place  and 
circumstances  was  given,  to  enable  the  adventurers  to  discover  and 
exhume  the  prize.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  somewhat  in  this 
wise :  approach  the  designated  place  afler  the  evening  twilight,  and 
with  the  edge  of  a  spade  mark  out  a  circle  around  it  with  a  radius  of 
not  over  thirty  feet.  This  circle  will  then  be  safe  against  all  preter- 
natural powers ;  but  just  beyond  it  a  general  revel  of  every  frightful 
spectre  may  be  expected  ;  especially  the  headless  sentinel,  who  will 
then  appear  on  horseback.  After  the  circle  is  described  the  digging 
may  proceed,  when  perfect  silence  must  be  kept ;  for  a  single  word 
woula  dissolve  the  charm  and  wholly  defeat  the  design.  When  the 
money  shall  have  been  uncovered,  and  some  extraneous  metal  intro- 
duced among  it,  the  charm  will  dissolve  of  itself,  and  the  prize  thence- 
forth be  beyond  ghostly  influences. 

And  now,  patient  reader,  I  have  arrived  thus  far  with  my  tale,  and 
yet  I  have  only  given  you  the  preliminaiies.  But  don't  be  alarmed, 
for  my  story  is  like  some  modern  cottages,  where  most  of  the  house 
is  before  the  door.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  give  all  the  introductory 
matter  before  proceeding  to  the  substance  of  the  story ;  and  as  much 
of  a  tale  is  in  the  telling,  1  wished  to  take  a  fair  start,  so  as  to  come 
up  to  it  with  a  good  degree  of  force.  But  I  find  I  have  done  like 
the  man  who  attempted  to  jump  over  a  high  hill,  by  smarting  a  long  way 
off  and  running  as  fast  as  he  could  till  he  came  to  its  base,  when  he  first 
set  himself  quietly  down  to  rest,  and  then  walked  leisurely  over.  And 
now  I  presume  you  are  tired,  as  well  as  myself;  so  we  will  firat  rest 
awhile  and  then  proceed. 
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PART   II. 

After  a  ruddy  day  of  early  April,  witb  its  alternations  of  wind, 
rain  and  sunshine,  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  lower  ridge  of 
the  Highlands,  and  day  had  given  place  to  a  cloudless,  damp  and 
chilly  evening.  The  moon,  with  half  filled  crescent,  hung  dim  and 
basy  over  the  south-west,  just  above  the  light-house  on  Stony-Point, 
and  the  few  stars  that  glimmered  in  the  firmament  seemed  to  blosb  at 
their  own  faintnees.  Then  might  be  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  the  wood- 
cock as  he  clave  the  evening  air,  while  the  yelling  of  little  frogs,  and 
the  croaking  of  great  ones  made  up  a  conceit  of  vario^  discords. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  Hudson  came  booming  in  sullen  cadences 
the  splashing  sounds  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  passing  steam-boats, 
while  ever  and  anon,  when  one  had  passed,  the  receding  swell  bore 
miniature  tides  to  either  bank,  and  caused  the  rustling  waves  to  run 
races  along  the  shores  of  Verplanck's  Point,  and  beneath  the  shelving 
base  of  Donderberg. 

At  that  hour  the  savans  of  Peekskill  were  collected  at  the  bar-room 
of  the  village  hotel  at  the  head  of  Main-street,  talking  over  the  latest 
news  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  newly  elected  board  of  town- 
officers,  and  the  probable  influence  of  the  late  town-meeting  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  way-side  loafers  and  veteran  grog-drinkers 
gathered  at  rum-dealing  groceries  and  restaurants,  whose  bill  of  fare 
was  tobacco,  rum  and  red-hening,  while  the  quiet  and  orderly  portion 
of  the  town  sought  their  domestic  fire  sides  to  rest  from  the  toils  of 
the  day  among  the  endearments  of  home. 

Then  might  have  been  seen,  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  streets 
of  the  village,  little  groups  engaged  in  low  but  earnest  conversation,  like 
men  who  meditate  some  great  enterprise.  Presently  one  body  moved 
stealthily  up  the  street,  till  they  came  to  the  comer  where  the  High- 
land turnpike  bears  away  to  the  northward  ;  turning  up  which,  they 
take  the  direct  route  toward  And-perse,  the  little  amphibious  hamlet 
that  lies  just  under  the  mountain  above  the  upper  bridge.  The  whole 
affair  had  an  air  of  mystery  about  it,  and  certainly  was  not  entirely 
above  suspicion.  The  tales  of  former  days  were  not  wholly  forgot- 
ten, nor  were  they  so  completely  discredited  as  out-door  talk  would 
imply ;  and  certain  remarkable  dreams,  that  had  recently  been  talked 
of,  seemed  to  indicate  that  though  an  unbelieving  and  matter-of-fact 
generation  of  men  may  despise  those  venerable  tales  about  buried 
money,  there  was  one  who  remembered  them  with  unabated  interest. 

'  This  night-roaming  company  should  be  watched  1'  thought  Cobus 
De  Grau,  who  met  them  as  he  was  returning  from  a  fishing  expedi* 
tion  along  the  creek  ;  especially  as  one  of  them  was  armed  with  a 
fire-lock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concealed  weapons  they  might  carry 
about  their  persons.  They  had  gained  the  height  of  ground  above 
the  village,  and  were  rapidly  descending  the  gentle  slope  toward  the 
lower  bridge,  when  he  met  them,  which  they  soon  passed  upon  the  - 
causeway  and  turnpike  bridge.  Though  not  of  a  suspicious  temper, 
Cobus's  fears  were  excited  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  this  group, 
and  his  imagination  filled  with  strange  fancies.     He  looked  after  them 
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with  earnest  interest,  and  even  turned  and  followed  them  at  a  wary 
distance  to  observe  their  movements.  When  they  came  to  the  bridge 
•till  stranger  scenes  were  witnessed.  They  halted  and  looked  sus- 
piciously around  them,  as  if  afraid  of  being  discovered ;  but  the 
gathering  shades  of  the  night,  aided  by  his  diminutive  stature  and 
abeeps'-  gray  doublet,  effectually  shielded  Cobus  from  their  notice. 
Then  one  of  them  was  seen  to  bend  downward  and  to  pass  slowly 
over  the  bridge,  as  if  trailing  some  deadly  matter  in  the  path  of  the 
unsuspecting  traveller.  Afler  this  was  done  the  bearer  of  the  fire- 
lock glided  down  the  declivity  at  the  farther  abutment,  and  seemed 
to  pass  under  the  bridge,  while  the  rest  passed  onward,  and  quitting 
the  highway,  buried  themselves  in  the  woody  upland  that  projects 
into  the  bay  between  the  two  creeks. 

These  movements  called  up  the  remembrance  of  former  times  in 
the  excited  mind  of  Cobus  De  Grau.  *  This  place,'  thought  he,  'has 
always  had  a  bad  name ;  and  what  will  not  people  do  for  money, 
especially  when  the  fear  of  God  is  not  before  their  eyes  V  The 
whole  scheme  burst  upon  his  mind  at  once,  as  if  by  inspiration.  The 
man  who  had  gone  down  to  the  water's  edge,  armed  with  his  mur- 
derous weapon,  was  doubtless  treating  with  the  Old  Watcher,  or 
perhaps  he  was  waylaying  some  harmless  traveller  who  should  be 
offered  a  ransom  for  the  accursed  gold.  And  who  could  tell  but  that 
they  who  had  ^one  into  those  tangled  thickets  had  there  some  mise- 
rable captive,  whom  they  were  now  about  to  drag  forth  and  immo- 
late, with  hellish  rites,  to  the  guardian  demon  % 

While  these  thoughts  were  agitating  the  breast  of  the  worthy  fish- 
erman, like  the  pent-up  fires  of  a  volcano,  a  new  cause  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  arrested  his  attention.  Another  company  of  night- 
rangers  were  coming  *up  the  road.  Alarmed  for  his  o>^n  safety, 
Cobus  prostrated  himself  among  some  briars  and  loose  stones  near 
the  road-fence,  and  was  not  observed.  They  came  on  rapidly,  and 
were  soon  upon  the  fearful  bridge  bestrewn  with  hidden  death- 
dealing  elements.  *  Now  heaven  protect  them  !*  he  muttered,  *  or 
they  will  all  perish  by  this  nefarious  plot!'  But  his  fears  were  not 
realized,  for  they  passed  quietly  over,  and  following  the  road  along 
the  rippling  shore,  they  were  presently  hidden  by  its  windings  and 
the  intervening  rising  grounds. 

This  company  presented  a  still  more  mysterious  aspect  than  the 
other.  Instead  of  weapons  of  death  they  carried  the  implements  of 
grave-diggers,  and  among  them  were  some  well-known  inhabitants 
of  Peekskill.  At  their  head  was  'Squire  Stoutenberg,  walking  with 
the  stately  gait  of  an  elephant ;  and  though  the  'Squire  would  not 
work,  and  was  little  able  to  live  without  it,  yet  nobody  thought  him  a 
bad-meaning  man.  At  his  side  trudged  the  Dominie  Van  Der  Huy- 
den,  who  was  well  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
.village.  He  used  to  preach  in  the  old  Dutch  church  on  the  hill  till 
nobody  would  go  up  to  hear  him  any  longer ;  he  then  taught  the  vil- 
lage-school, and  more  lately  had  served  as  assistant- clerk  at  the  post- 
office,  for  which  he  asked  no  other  compensation  than  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  papers  first,  and  occtsionally  peeping  into  any  lua- 
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pected  letters,  that  he  might  be  able  to  impart  happineBS  by  telling 
the  news.  But  every  body  said  the  Dominie  was  a  good  man.  He 
certainly  could  speak  in  Latin,  and  I  have  heard  him  use  words  diat 
I  suspected  were  Greek,  for  they  were  neither  Dutch  nor  English; 
and  in  preparing  himself  for  his  sacred  office,  he  had  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew.  With  such  men  for  leaders,  the 
whole  company  seemed  to  be  quite  above  suspicion. 

There  were  others  of  the  company,  who,  although  equally  well- 
known,  were  not  equally  sure  guaranties  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  party.  Among  them  Cobus  recognised  an  old  associate,  both  in 
idleness  and  labor,  Slaats  Van  Zuyle  ;  a  hard  diinker,  but  still  a  very 
convenient  member  of  the  community,  as  he  was  always  on  hand  to 
do  small  jobs,  or  to  swell  any  gathering  that  might  be  made  for 
,some  idle  or  mad  adventure.  There  too  was  Bartus  Lent,  who  every 
body  said  was  not  lazy,  but '  disinclined  to  work.'  He  could  not  be 
induced  for  any  consideration  to  subject  himself  to  the  drudgery  of 
regular  labor,  but  he  would  travel  any  distance,  and  submit  to  any 
amount  of  fatigue,  if  engaged  in  some  outlandish  undertaking.  At 
the  rear  of  the  procession,  carrying  a  spade  and  crow-bar,  came 
black  Harry ;  who,  being  somewhat  club-footed,  might  have  been 
mistaken  by  a  stranger  for  .another  kind  of  personage;  bat  Cobuft- 
knew  him,  and  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  The  design  of  all 
this  was  quite  beyond  the  fisherman's  powers  of  conjecturing ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  firm  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band,  his  mind  inclined  to  dark  and  painful  misgivings. 

What  they  did  after  they  had  passed  out  of  sight  is  of  course  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  rumored  that  the  usual  incantations  were  tried 
without  success.  Probably  the  conjurations  were  not  skilfully  per- 
formed ;  or,  more  likely  still,  in  repeating  fhe  mystic  formula  the 
dominie  let  fall  some  word  of  Hebrew,  which  the  devil  dreads  as 
much  as  he  does  holy-water.     However  this  may  have  been,  it  f  f 

Sretty  certain  that  they  entirely  failed  in  their  attempts  to  raise  diu 
evil. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  other  company,  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  were  there  lurking  in  silence  while  these 
were  engaged  at  the  water- side  below  them.  But  their  silence  did 
not  continue  long.  First  came  a  deep  and  dismal  groan,  as  if  from 
some  sad  captive  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill.  This  was  re- 
peated again  and  again,  becoming  at  each  repetition  more  wild  and 
dismal ;  the  voice  seemed  also  to  magnifyy  itself  into  that  of  a  multi- 
tude, while  every  dell  and  mountain-side  echoed  back  the  rooumfttl 
cadences.  •  To  this  succeeded  thundering  and  crashing  sounds  along 
the  hill-sides,  with  sudden  flashes  of  fire,  and  all  ending  with  a  vio- 
lent splashing  in  the  water.  These  phenomena  were  frequently  re- 
peated, and  each  seemed  more  terrible  than  its  predecessor ;  and  at 
every  plunge  into  the  flood,  a  yell  would  arise  from  the  hill-top,  as  if 
ten  thousand  elves  were  there  holding  their  orgies. 

At  this  point  the  'Squire  suggested  that  perhaps  they  were  detected 
in  their  designs,  and  that  some  evil-minded  persons  had  gone  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  were  tumbling  down  rocks  upon  them  ;  but 
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the  Dominie  was  inclined  to  think  there  was  something  preternatural 
about  the  business;  he  suspected  these  thundering  missives  were 
nothing  less  than  the  demons  themselves,  done  up  into  fardels,  and 
coming  to  protect  their  stores.  Things  were  now  rapidly  coming  to 
a  crisis ;  fight  and  flight  were  the  only  alternatives  that  remained  to 
them ;  and  who  could  fight  with  invisible  enemies,  that  came  tumb- 
bling  from  the  mountain  like  avalanches,  and  were  detected  only  by 
their  terrible  thunderings  and  the  gleams  of  their  own  unsteady  light  1 
What  was  said  in  the  council-of-war  called  on  the  occasion  was  never 
reported ;  but  a  flight  was  resolved  upon,  and  at  once  executed. 

These  strange  transactions  had  all  been  carefully  noted  by  Cobus 
De  Grau,  who  had  come  down  to  the  margin  of  the  marsh,  and  was 
there  sitting  upon  a  great  stone,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  matter  in 
the  most  intense  bewilderment.  There  was  he  sitting,  deeply  wrap- 
ped in  thought,  and  listening  intently  to  each  successive  rumbling  and 
crashing  sound  from  the  mysterious  bodies,  if  bodies  they  were,  that 
had  BO  disconcerted  the  minds  of  his  friends,  when  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  reveries  by  th*e  rapid  approach  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, who  came  running  pell-mell,  as  if  the  old  keeper  had  been  upon 
their  heels.  'Squire  Stoutenberg  led  the  way,  alike  forgetful  of  the 
staid  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  years  that  had  passed  since  he 
had  put  his  powers  of  flight  to  the  test.  Dominie  Van  Der  Huyden 
was  close  behind,  having  abandoned  all  confidence  in  his  incanta- 
tions, and  for  the  moment  having  no  faith  in  Hebrew.  Then  came 
a  promiscuous  crowd,  elbowing  and  jostling  each  other,  as  if  assured 
that  indeed  the  devil  would  '  take  the  hindmost/  Last  of  all  came 
poor  Harry,  who  was  quite  unable  to  hold  way  with  his  companions 
in  their  flight,  though  his  powers  of  locomotion  were  far  from  con- 
temptible. They  soon  gained  the  bridge,  and  were  about  to  escape 
from  the  enchanted  region,  when  they  encountered  a  new  obstacle. 
The  tide  had  risen  over  the  road  and  made  the  passage  diflicult  and 
perilous;  but  the  mole  at  the  roadside  was  still  above  the  water, 
affording  a  safe  but  narrow  path  to  the  high  ground.  All  now  seemed 
likely  to  end  well,  for  most  of  the  company  had  proceeded  nearly  over, 
and  poor  Harry  was  coming  rapidly  across  the  bridge,  when  oh,  har- 
ribile  dictu  !  —  first  a  frightful  blaze  burst  from  the  water  near  the 
farther  abutment  of  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  deafening  peal  of  thun- 
der that  bellowed  up  and  down  the  creek,  and  awakened  a  hundred 
echoes  among  the  neighboring  hills  and  more  distant  mountains ; 
then  fire  was  communicated  to  the  bridge,  which  travelled  with  fear- 
ful rapidity  from  end  to  end,,  at  first  illuminating  the  whole  region, 
and  then  leaving  it  in  ten-fold  greater  darkness,  filled  with  a  dense 
smoke,  and  fumes  of  burning  brimstone.  At  first  it  was  presumed 
that  Harry  had  been  carried  off*  by  the  explosion  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectant keeper  of  the  hidden  gold  ;  but  he  soon  convinced  them  to 
the  contrary.  Forgetting  at  once  his  lameness  and  love  of  dry  feet, 
he  dashed  onward  through  fire  and  smoke,  measuring  three  yards  at 
a  bound,  and  splashing  through  the  water  like  a  high-pressure  steam- 
boat, till  he  gained  the  dry  land  and  was  beyond  the  reach  of  harm. 

So  remarkable  an  afiair  could  not  transpire  without  eliciting  some 
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attentioti,  especially  as  domestic  news  was  always  scarce  in  the  Til- 
lage,  and  consequently  in  demand.  But  the  mystery  was  never  fbHy 
explained.  'Squire  Stoutenberg  would  never  permit  himself  to  be 
questioned  relative  to  the  matter,  and  the  Dominie,  though  one  woald 
as  soon  have  expected  a  sieve  would  hold  water  as  that  he  would 
keep  a  secret,  was  nevertheless  wondeifully  oracular  on  that  subjeet; 
aad  even  poor  Harry  would  seem  wondrous  wise  when  quizzed 
about  it,  and  would  answer  alt  questions  on  the  subject  by  a  knoW* 
ing  shake  of  the  head,  and  an  unusually  large  display  of  the  white 
portions  of  his  eyes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rumor  obtained  currency,  to  the  effect  that 
the  first  company  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  young  men  of  die 
Tillage,  who  had  obtained  some  intimation  of  the  designs  of  their 
neighbors,  and  had  taken  this  method  to  play  a  practical  joke  upon 
them.  These,  it  was  said,  had  tumbled  rocks  down  the  hill  upon  the 
adventurers  at  the  water-side,  and  by  their  groans  and  shrieks  had 
frightened  them  into  a  frenzy  that  resulted  in  a  headlong  retreat.  At 
the  bridge  a  train  of  gun-powder  had  been  laid,  by  firing  which  the 
alarm  of  one  party  and  the  amusement  of  the  other  were  completed. 

This  rumor,  though  it  afforded  an  ingenious  and  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  case,  rested  on  no  sufficient  authonty,.and  was  not  univer- 
sally believed.  There  are  yet  a  good  many  persons  to  be  found  who 
believe  that  there  is  more  in  the  world  than  its  philosophy  has  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  who  will  believe  whatever  may  be  proved  to  them 
by  sufficient  evidence.  So  ended  this  renowned  adventure  of  the 
Last  of  the  Money- Diggers. 


STANZAS. 


TKAM8LATSD     WKOU     TBB    PBRSIAV     0#    SAriZ,     BT     X>R.     DICZBCK,     OV     LOMBOM. 


It  is  spring  ;  yet  with  all  the  soft  sweetness  it  brings. 
One  kiss  of  my  love  were  worth  twenty  such  springs ; 
Had  she  breathed  ou  that  rose,  had  she  filled  the  wine  up, 
I  had  joyed  in  the  odor  and  welcomed  the  cup ! 

Take  the  wine,  take  the  flowers  ;  now  their  charms  are  forgot ; 
For  what  is  the  bower  where  the  bulbul  is  not? 
The  cypress  invites  me  with  long  floating  hair. 
But  the  bird  of  my  languishing  heart  is  itot  there  ! 

How  delightful  to  gaze  on  her  ravishing  lip, 

Yet  what  were  the  pain  if  forbidden  to  sip! 

For  the  flame  of  her  dark  eye  would  scorch  up  the  heart. 

If  not  soothed  by  the  balm  which  her  kisses  impart 

What  boots  it  for  Hafiz,  whose  life  is  a  breath, 
To  say  for  her  sake  he  could  welcome  even  death  ? 
Since  for  one  happy  glance  of  her  love-lighted  eye 
Even  angels,  who  die  not,  with  gladneii  wouM  die ! 
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TnS        MOURNING        FOR        BION 

TJiA  JtSX.  ATS9     VmOM    TUB    ORVBX     OV     MOVCKCH. 


BT  &JIV.  JAMB«  OZLBOBirS   X.T01I8,    Z.X..  S. 


Tsa  poftt  BxoM  was  born  at  Smyrna,  on  tha  banks  of  the  ICalet.  a  river  whicb  tioMBji  ■  raaidano*  or 
Irtlft  in  Ionia  had  befora  ennoblad.  Ha  wrota  paitorala  In  tba  Doric  dlalaet.  lived  in  Sicily,  and  diad 
fpoiaon  about  the  third  cantury  before  ChRtsT.  The  idyl  of  Movcbos.  which  lamenta  hie  death. 
MVLfh  rather  ambitioae  in  itn  etyla.  is  Jxi^tly  calebrated  for  ita  poaUcal  ima^ry.  It  ia  alao  well  fitted, 
f  tta  tone  of  melancholy  dsvpair.  to  ehow  ua  how  mach  revelation  haa  done  for  man  in  ecatterin^  tha 
iricoaaa  which  hunj  ov^er  the  life  to  come.  The  preaent  translator  hae  cloaely  followed  the  text 
▼an  by  TAOOHntTs  in  the  Leip»ic  ediuon.  departing  from  it  however  ao  far  aa  to  make  the  'poat 
okan  of  in  the  ninety- drat  lln<)  of  the  3rcuk.  Am 4oaaoar.  and  not  SiifovcDaa 

Mourn,  moam,  ye  leafy  dells  and  Doric  watera ! 

Ye  riven !  weep  for  Bion,  loved  and  lost. 

Be  sad,  ye  plants !  ye  wide  old  forests  !  grroan. 

Breathe  out  your  scents,  O  flowers !  from  droopingr  closten. 

Blush  sorrowfully,  ye  roses!     Bow  thy  head 

In  beauteous  wo,  thou  starred  aoemon^ ! 

Sweet  hyacinth !  make  now  thy  letters  speak, 

And  let  those  characters,  so  fraught  with  grief, 

More  thickly  fall  on  every  shining  petal. 

BioN,  the  peerless  melodist,  is  deaid  ! 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses! 
Ye  uightinirales !  complaining  in  dark  leaves. 
Tell  the  Sicilian  streams  of  Arethusa, 
The  shepherd  Bion  lives  and  sings  no  more : 
Say  that  with  kim  our  mirth  and  music  fled  ; 
Say  that  with  Aim  the  Doric  song  expired. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses! 
Ye  swans  of  Strymon  !  mourn  beside  your  waves. 
Chant,  with  low  voice,  a  melancholy  strain ; 
A  wild  and  liquid  strain,  like  that  which  Bion 
Was  wont  to  8ing  with  lips  that  rivalled  yours. 
Gro,  tell  the  young  and  fair  (Eagrian  virgins. 
Tell  all  the  nymphs  by  Bistonis'  clear  lake. 
The  Orpubos  of  the  Doriau  isle  is  dead. 

Begrin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses ! 
The  darling  of  the  herds  no  longer  sings: 
He  sits  no  more  beneath  the  broad  lone  oaks, 
Weaving  his  verse,  but,  in  the  realms  below» 
Warbles  for  Pluto  some  Lethe&n  hymn. 
Our  hills  are  mute ;  the  wandering  heifer  pines, 
And  rpums  the  pastures  of  the  fresh  cool  glade. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses ! 
Apollo  wept  himself  thy  speedy  fate ; 
Apollo  wept  thee,  Bion  !    Satyrs  grieved, 
And  dark  Priapus  made  loud  moan  for  thee. 
Pan  seeks  thy  lay  with  sighing ;  fountain  Nymphs 
Did  sob  for  thee  in  every  greenwood  shade. 
And  all  their  flowing  crysUl  Inrned  to  tearn 
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In  the  {a\\  rocks  Echo  deplores  thy  silence, 
And  sports  not  with  thy  strain :  at  thy  departure 
The  trees  all  shed  their  fruits,  the  flowers  all  withered. 
The  milk  no  longer  streamed  from  the  mild  ewe, 
The  honey  from  the  hive :  in  the  waxed  cell 
It  darkly  perished.    Who  would  gather  sweets 
In  that  black  hour  when  thy  rare  sweetness  fled? 

fiegin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses ! 
*  Never  beside  the  murmuring  ocean-beach 

•  Did  dolphins  grieve  so  loudly  ;  never  vet 
So  loudly  did  the  plaintive  nightingale 
Mouru  on  the  clifl^ ;  never  in  such  deep  sorrow 
Screamed  the  shrill  swallows  on  the  desert  moantmins. 
Not  thus  for  sad  Alctonb  called  Cbyx  : 
Not  the  swift  ciris  on  the  gleaming  billows, 
Nor  that  strange  bird  which  flies  round  Mbmn elf's  tomb, 
With  dirges  for  Aurora's  warrior  son, 
In  fragrant  valleys  of  the  golden  moru, 
Ever  sent  up  such  piercing  sounds  of  wo, 
As  when  they  mourned  for  Bion's  early  death. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses ! 

The  nightingales  and  swallows  which  he  charmed, 

And  taught  to  speak,  sat  gathered  on  the  boughs. 

Lamenting  with  each  other :  sorrowing  birds 

Of  meaner  tribes  replied :  nor  ye  forget, 

In  saddening  tones,  O  doves !  to  mourn  his  fall. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses ! 

Who  now  will  draw  glad  sonnds  from  thy  mute  pipe, 

Thou  thrice  deplored  7     Who  now  will  touch  the  reeds 

That  whisper  still  of  thy  sweet  lips  and  breath. 

And  still  give  out  faint  murmurs  of  thy  lay  ? 

We  yield  that  pipe  to  Pan,  though  Pan,  perchance. 

Will  fear  to  press  thy  syr'mx  with  his  mouth. 

Lest  he  be  judged  to  strive  in  vain  with  thee. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses ! 

Lorn  Galatea  weeps  thy  music  hushed ; 

She  that  once  came,  entranced  by  those  wild  numbers, 

And  sal  beside  thee  on  the  wave-worn  shore: 

Thou  wast  no  piping  Cyclops  :  him  in  haste 

Fair  Galatea  fled,  but  smiled  on  thee. 

Rising  in  beauty  from  the  foaming  deep ; 

And  now,  forgetful  of  her  ocean-caves, 

She  sits  in  tears  upon  the  lonely  sands, 

Or  tends  the  flock  which  droops  since  thou  art  gone. 

Begrin  your  wail,  begrin,  Sicilian  Muses! 
Shepherd !  the  Muses'  gifts  all  fled  with  thee. 
With  thee  the  joys  and  hopes  of  youth  departed, 
And  sorrowing  Cupids  weep  around  thy  tomb. 
Venus  loves  thee  far  more  than  that  warm  kias 
With  which  she  kissed  Adonis  as  he  died. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses! 
Most  musical  of  streams !  this  second  pain, 
This  pain  renewed,  O  Meles !  must  be  thine. 
Thy  glorious  Homer  perished  long  ago, 
TBATswiBTMouTBorCAjuuori;  tMtton 
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Whom  thoa  didiii  seek  with  floods  that  wailed  aloud, 

With  frwHoT  whom  thou  filledBt  all  the  sea. 

They  bid  thee  now  bewail  another  child, 

They  see  thee  wasted  with  a  new  ref^ret. 

Both  were  most  dear  to  fountains:  that  did  quaff 

The  pure  deep  wave  of  sacred  lIippocren6 ; 

This  dipped  his  cup  in  sparkling  Arethusa ; 

That  sang  of  Hblek  Tyndarbus'  fair  daughter, 

Of  Mbnelaus  Atrbus*  valiant  heir. 

And  that  great  chief  whom  seaborn  Thbtis  bore: 

This  sang  not  war8  and  woes,  but  told  of  Pan, 

And  joined  smooth  reeds,  and  milked  his  gentle  flock ; 

He  tended  herds,  and  sang  the  cares  of  herdsmen. 

He  taught  Love*s  wiles,  and  cherished  Love's  quick  fire 

Deep  in  his  heart,  and  pleased  Love*s  matchless  queen. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses! 

Thee,  Biox !  all  the  noble  cities  mourn. 

Ascra  laments  thee  more  than  her  own  Hbsiod: 

Bceotia's  woods  long  not  for  Pindar  so. 

Not  thus  the  pleasant  Lesbos  wailed  ALCiCUS, 

Nor  Tecs  thus  her  lost  Anacreon  wept: 

Paros  in  thee  forgets  Archilochus, 

And  Mitylend  still  desires  thy  soug 

Above  her  Sappho's.     Every  shepherd  poet. 

Whose  mouth  the  Muses  fill  with  lofty  strains, 

Thinks  with  wet  eyes  of  thee  thus  early  gone. 

Thee,  stricken  in  thy  prime,  Sicblidbs, 

The  light  of  Sanios,  weeps:  thee  Ltcidas, 

Whose  laugh  and  jest  made  glad  the  bold  Cydonians, 

Recalls  with  tears:  thee,  where  swift  Hales  roams. 

By  sacred  Triopd,  Philbtas  mourns: 

Thee,  by  the  sea-girt  towers  of  Syracuse, 

Theocritus  deplores.     I  too  for  thee 

Wake  the  loud  dirges  of  Ausonia's  sorrow  ; 

I,  not  a  stranger  to  Bucolic  song ; 

I,  who  received  from  thee  that  Doric  verse. 

Which  thou  didst  teach,  (a  rich  inheritance ;) 

I,  whom  thou  honoredst  above  other  men, 

Leaving  to  them  thy  gold,  to  me  thy  lore. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Mdses ! 
Alas !  alas !  the  mallows  in  the  garden. 
The  low  green  panley  and  the  fresh  crisp  anise  — 
The  frailest  herbs,  that  wither,  live  again, 
And  spring  with  joy  to  greet  a  coming  year ; 
But  we,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise, 
Once  dead,  sleep,  senseless  in  the  dark  cold  earth, 
A  long,  long  dreary  sleep,  that  brings  no  waking : 
Thou  too  shall  slumber,  voiceless  m  the  dust ; 
And  yet  the  Nymphs  forbid  not  the  dull  frog 
To  croak  for  ever  in  one  hoarse  harsh  strain, 
At  war  alike  with  silence  and  with  song. 

Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Muses! 
Did  poison  kill  thee,  Bion  7  did  fell  poison 
Touch  thy  bland  lips,  nor  lose  its  deadly  force? 
Who  so  depraved  could  mix  that  draught  for  th$€  ? 
Could  hear  thee  speak,  and  then  could  see  thee  drink? 
Who  thus  defied  the  magic  of  thy  words  ? 
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Begin  your  wail,  begin,  Sicilian  Maees ! 

JusTicB  nNDi  ALL.    BoAed  down  in  aore  diitresi, 

I  grieve  f<lr  thy  sad  fate ;  but  could  I  go, 

As  OarHBUB  went,  to  deep  dark  Tartams, 

As  great  Alcidbs,  as  Ultsskb  went, 

I  too  would  enter  Pluto*b  dread  domain. 

To  learn  if  there  thou  singest  aught  for  Pluto^ 

And  hear  thy  lay.    Do  thou  to  rRosiKruiB 

Repeat  some  old  Sicilian  pastoral ; 

Remind  her  of  her  own  Sicilian  birth. 

And  how  she  gambolled,  warbling  Doric  odes. 

In  flowery  vales  of  ^tna.    She  will  greet 

The  welcome  music  of  thy  Doric  strain. 

Nor  leave  thy  tuneful  labors  unrepaid ; 

And  as  she  once  gave  back  Rurtdicb, 

Moved  by  the  strings  which  weeping  Orpheus  swept, 

She  will  relent,  and  send  thee  too,  O  Bion  ! 

Back  to  thy  mountains.     But,  bad  I  the  power 

To  wake  the  speaking  reeds,  I  fain  would  sing 

In  Pluto's  halls,  to  bid  thee  live  once  more. 


Uambltbom:  in  Jonr  Cl)apttr0. 

WITH   SCENES,    INCIDENTS    AND   RECOLLECTIONS   BY    THE    WAT. 


A     TIUP     TO     THE     PLACE     OF     MY     NATIVITY. 

Twenty  years  almost  away  from  the  place  of  my  nativity ;  away, 
without  iDterroediate  visit,  from  the  fields,  woods  and  waters,  which, 
haunting  my  memory  intensely  now,  wear  that  freshness  and  glory 
which  the  eye,  the  heart,  and  the  aspirations  of  childhood  accord  to 
nature ;  a  freshness  and  glory  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  nature 
that  surrounds  the  world -accustomed  man,  and  which  forever  flow  up 
in  the  pathway  of  retrospect,  as  the  most  beautiful  memories  of  life. 
Ah !  twenty  years  ago  the  earth  was  to  me  a  paradise,  the  universe  a 
palace  of  enchantment,  whose  star-fretted  sky  never  wearied  me 
with  its  glories,  and  whose  brightness  came  glowing  to  my  vision,  a 
perpetual  wonder  and  delight !  Then  I  sat  upon  the  slate-rock  and 
coined  moneys  richer  than  the  gold  of  Ind ;  I  lifted  my  young  soul 
on  the  wing  of  fancy,  holding  commerce  with  fabled  lands,  where  the 
sun  sets  not ;  and  I  drew  from  thence  argosies  freighted  with  un- 
reckonable  fortune  and  careering  ever  to  my  harbors  in  the  face  of 
winds,  and  tempests,  and  shoals.  Then  I  walked  in  the  meadows, 
with  the  grass  waving  musically  around  me,  and  the  daisies,  and  clover, 
and  butter-cups  smiled  on  me  as  they  were  brothers,  twin  with  my 
innocency,  my  wonder,  and  my  joy.  Then,  if  1  cast  line  in  the  brook, 
the  smallest  fish  had  infinite  weight  and  significance,  and  wading  in 
the  shining  waters  I  plucked  the  lilies  with  a  vastness  of  delight 
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Then  my  outward  world  was  bounded  by  the  eye ;  the  horizon  held 
it  like  a  hoop ;  and  therein  the  sum  of  beauty  and  gladness  was  made 
perfect. 

Oh !  precious  and  blessed  time  of  childhood !  Oh  !  excellent  and 
hallowed  spot,  one  calls  his  '  nativity !'  Barren  to  manhood  in  all  but 
recollections,  it  was  light,  music  and  glory  to  the  child.  Nevpr  can 
the  conscious  soul  otherwise  behold  it.  Lands  and  seas,  and  time  and 
change  may  intervene,  but  the  birth-place,  the  home  of  childhood, 
shall  never  wane  in  the  heaven  of  the  heart.  It  is  so  to  me ;  so  to  all 
men.  Neither  expatriation  nor  voluntary  exile  can  dim  it,  nor  make 
it  less  beautiful  than  it  was.  It  is  defended  in  the  heart  by  impres- 
sions that  mock  the  thickness  of  dungeon  walls ;  that  flit  in  upon  the 
hardest  soul  of  crime,  like  angels  that  would  redeem  oven  depravity 
.  itself. 

It  id  not  strange  then  that  I  should  wish  to  look  again  upon  a  spot 
BO  dear ;  a  spot  divided  from  my  vision  by  twenty  years  or  absence  ; 
years  big  with  adventures  which  have  brought  the  earth's  surface, 
save  this  one  spot,  to  a  level  and  common  in  all  that  can  interest  or 
charm.     Well,  to  enjoy  that  look  I  must  away  to  the  heart  of  Ver- 
mont; to  valleys  where  the  Green  Mountains  cast  their  shadows  on 
the  brightest  of  rivers,  and  wave  their  green  crests  amid  the  clouds. 
The  Isaac  Newton  bore  me  up  the  Hudson.     A  splendid  steamer,  an 
enchanted  palace,  the  Alhambra  of  the  fairest  stream  on  this  round 
earth.     I  speak  with  due  deference  to  the  glory  of  the  Clyde,  the 
Rhine,  the  Arno,  the  Danube,  and  even  the  mighty  Amazon.     Yes, 
the  Hudson  is  unsurpassable  as  a  river,  and  the  Isaac  Newton  worthy 
to  share  honor  with  the  illustrious  name  it  bears.     What  to  this  was 
Cleopatra's  galley,  bearing  the  drunken  Anthony  1     What  the  Bu- 
centaiir  of  the  haughtiest  Doee  7     Only  so  much  molasses  ginger- 
bread compared  with  the  daintiest  cake  at  a  monarch's  wedding-feast. 
It  was  a  voyage  by  night ;  the  earth  lay  wrapped  in  shadow;  the 
dark  waters  drank  the  images  of  stars  and  clouds,  and  over  all,  the 
heavens  opened  their  glowing  eyes,  deep,  piercing,  and  constant  as 
eternity.     Morning  found  me  gazing  on  the  gables  and  roofs  of  Al- 
bany, albeit  as  solemn-looking  as  the  faces  of  Dutch  burgomasters 
by  Rembrandt,  and  as  substantial  too.     Baggage  unshipped,  and  ten 
minutes  transplanted  me  by  rail  to  Troy.      And  what  a  charming 
breakfast,  (burying  the  memory  of  a  ghostly  supper,)  I  ate  at  Cole- 
man's !     Troy  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  exhalation  of  any  city  I 
know.     It  has  sprung  up,  not  grown.     Its  life  is  huge  and  impetuous, 
but  unnatural,  and  its  decay  will  come  while  its  manhood  -should  be 
in  prime.     Forced  existence  is  not  healthy,  and  I  saw  it  in  Troy  from 
her  position  and  her  ambition.     She  can  never  compete  with  Albany, 
because  nature,  stronger  than  all  art  and  device,  is  against  her.     Al- 
bany is  destined  to  a  long  and  growing  life  ;  Troy  carries  her  ashes 
and  urn  (no  allusion  to  her  trade  in  stones)  already  in  her  bosom, 
ready  for  the  burial  to  which  she  is  early  destined. 

But  the  iron-horse  champs  his  bit,  and  through  his  vapory  nosti^ils 
the  fire-sparkles  speak  his  impatience  of  delay.     We  are  off,  and  on 
the  road  to  the  Champlain.     The  earth  whirls  and  spins  like  a  top; 
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the  hills  and  valleys  dance  polkas,  and  the  villages,  to  the  miisic  of 
our  steeds*  clattering  hoofe,  reel  and  jig  like  drunken  witches  at  a 
midsummer  night  dance.  What  glorious  pictures  are  passed  with- 
out being  seen !  What  battle-fields,  and  corn-fields,  and  'jumping 
off  places'  for  true  lovers,  which  I  might,  travelling  behind  a  leas 
frisky  beast,  jot  down!  Old  Saratoga,  the  battle-ground,  Beroia' 
Heights,  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Ann ;  all,  all  are  lost  in  this  mad 
rush  over  a  path  of  iron,  on  which  solitude,  romance,  nature,  and 
common  sense  almost  are  sacrificed  to  Crockett's  motto. 

Ah !  this  path,  trodden  by  its  iron  steeds  never-tiring,  yet  tender  on 
the  bit  as  sucking  colts,  is  the  wonder,  the  cevolutionizer  of  our  times ! 
It  opens  a  way  through  the  mountains,  spans  the  valleys,  leaps  the 
rivers,  and  rushing  on  toward  the  world's  end,  battera  down  feudal 
castles,  oppressions,  castes,  ignorances  and  frauds,  which  otherwise. 
might  gall  the  back  of  tyranny  saddled,  and  king,  lord,  and  priest- 
bestridden  humanity,  since  Adam,  like  an  ass  as  he  was,  made  league 
with  the  devil  and  took  to  dysentery  diet  for  ages  to  come.  Yes  ! 
steamboats  were  grand,  and  all  honor  to  Fitch  and  Fulton,  and  to  the 
man  who,  in  anticipation  of  such  things,  -caused  himself  to  be  buried 
on  a  steep  slope  of  Lake  Champlain  shore,  that  he  might  ghostlily  look 
out  and  see  them  when  they  came;  but  the  rail-i*oad  is  a  grander 
thing.  Over  the  Pontine  marshes,  thundering  around  the  Vatican; 
across  Sahaiian  deserts^  through  Hartz  forests ;  past  Lapland  cabins 
and  Camanch^  wigwams;  rousing  the  Hottentot  and  Patagonian 
from  a  bestial  lethargy,  the  iron  path,  and  iron  steed,  flaming  of  nos- 
tril and  furious  in  speed,  shall  break  the  monotony  of  past  eternity; 
its  darkness  and  ugliness,  and  scatter  a  new  life  and  light  to  the  ut- 
termost bounds  of  the  earth.  Who  will  say  that  oceans  may  not  be 
tunnelled  to  give  the  iron  fire-horse  freer  vent,  tliat  with  loosened 
rein  he  may  snort  and  plunge  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  like 
lightning, or  like  thought.  It  were  easier  in  our  time,  than  for  Nubians 
to  build  the  first  pyramids,  or  the  flatterer  artist-genius  to  hew  Athos 
Into  a  statue.  It  is  already  talked  of  as  a  small  bore  to  tunnel  the 
Alps ;  the  oceans  will  be  a  worthier  task.  And  these  heaven-fed 
wires,  posted  along  these  iron  paths ;  these  electric  drawbacks  upon 
flying  crime,  are  the  fit  reins  to  guide  the  fire-steed,  whose  pawing 
will  beat  down  Russian  boundaries  and  despotisms,  though  Hungary 
lie  defeated,  betrayed  and  bloody  in  the  dust,  and  Kossuth  wanders 
a  stricken  prophet  and  hero,  whose  name  can  never  die,  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast  among  the  nations.  Out  of  the  way,  Turk  and  bird's- 
nest-eating  celestial !  Clear  the  track,  for  the  engine  is  coming  that 
will  tumble  down  your  pagodas,  and  send  your  harems  harum-scarum 
to  some  locker,  deeper  down  than  Davy  Jones* !  And  fly,  you  tyrantSt 
assassins,  and  thieves  ;  you  haters  of  light,  law  and  liberty,  for  the 
telegraph  is  at  your  heels,  goaded  by  the  press,  which  will  flay  you 
on  the  block  of  justice  and  truth. 

We  are  at  Whitehall,  ready  for  the  Champlain  boat.  But  I  must 
turn  back  ten  miles,  to  Foit  Ann,  for  one  moment.  Here  were  spent 
ten  years  of  my  life,  and  that  is  no  mean  space  of  time  to  turn  one's 
nose  up  at.     At  Fort  Ann  the  muse  first  cracked  its  little  shell  in  me. 
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and  why  not  remember  the  place?  There  I  passed  that  era  in 
life  when  delight  is  made  up  of  mischief  and  material  fun.  There 
I  learned  the  arts  of  bad  boys ;  the  pulling  up  of  horse-posts  at  mid- 
night ;  the  ducking  of  stone-drags  in  the  canal ;  the  plugging  of  bee- 
hives anrl  melons  on  foreign  soil ;  the  dabbling  in  powder  and  politics 
until  I  got  a  shot  which  cured  me  of  both ;  the  smudging  of  over- 
long  revival  meetings ;  the  writing  of  log-cabin  songs  —  ask  H.  G. ;  -^ 
and  from  thence  I  sent  my  fancy  abroad  to  find  some  larger  field  for 
my  aspirations.  It  is  a  small  village,  but  Battle- Hill  is  close  by,  and 
good  blood  was  shed  there  in  '  the  time  that  tried  men's  souls.'  It 
is  a  small  village,  but  old  —  older  than  many  great  cities,  and  its  grave- 
yard, the  truest  sign  of  its  past,  lies  over  many  acres. 

In  memory  of  the  dead,  if  for  none  other,  I  will  pause.  Beings  I 
have  loved,  and  whose  recollection  is  as  lamps  of  unceasing  light  in 
my  soul,  lie  there,  under  the  flower-sprinkled  grass.  The  visible  of 
them  is  perished,  but  the  invisible,  which  is  the  life,  still  breathes,  and 
moves,  and  has  a  being.  Sublimations  from  the  outward  and  the 
gross ;  spirits  that  once  invested  matter  with  action.  And  beauty, 
that  made  hearts  to  throb  and  eyes  to  flash,  say  not  in  your  high  homes, 
the  serene  heavens,  from  whence  you  watch  this  lower  world,  that  I 
am  unfaithful  to  your  earthly  memories.  Chide  me  not,  man  of  the 
world,  who  seest  gi'aves  but  seldom,  if  I  weep  here  a  few  sincere 
tears.  They  may  chance  to  fall  like  dew  upon  some  drooping  flower 
and  revive  it  above  these  ashes  which  are  nothing,  but  for  the  recol- 
lection that  they  once  were  dwellings  for  an  immortal  tenantry,  who 
are  now  called  to  the  house  of  Goo  *  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  Yes,  I 
will  pause  and  weep  !  for  in  the  grave  by  the  shore  of  the  resounding 
sea  my  own  mother  sleeps.  O !  gentle,  beautiful  and  blessed  spirit^ 
where  art  thou  ?  In  the  heavens  ;  let  me  not  doubt  it.  Thou  wert 
translated  hence  as  a  star,  shining  on  the  forehead  of  the  night,  and 

glowing  on  the  brow  of  the  morning.  A  star,  pure  and  radiant  as  the 
eing  of  whom  thou  wast  and  shall  be,  to  all  eternity.  A  star,  hover- 
ing its  glory  on  my  day  thought  and  in  my  night  dream,  filling  my 
soul  with  faith  and  love  and  calmness  and  joy.  '  In  the  grave  did  I 
say,  O  !  my  mother  1  The  grave  holds  nothing  of  thee,  but  the  fetter 
which  bound  thee  to  the  sorrows  and  suflerings  of  earth.  That 
broken,  and  thou  wentest  up  and  out,  pervading  the  beautiful,  which 
thou  didst  ever  worship  as  thou  couldst  in  the  days  of  thy  earth- 
life.  From  my  soul,  wliich  seest  thee  with  unveiled  eyes,  thou  art 
not  parted,  but  as  of  old,  livest,  a  beauty  and  a  ioy  forever.  And  I 
weep  not  for  thee,  for  thou  art  blessed  and  happy  m  the  heaven  where 
thou  awaitest  me,  nor  would  I  call  thee  back  to  earth  to  wear  again  the 
bonds  of  aflliction.  O  !  that  I  may  pass  away  as  thou  didst,  like  a 
sunset  smile  bathing  the  eastern  clouds  ;  like  an  odor  exhaled  in  the 
light ;  like  a  harp-strain  dying  on  a  heait  fainiini^  under  the  joy  of 
its  melody ;  ay,  like  the  sweet  Christian  thou  wert,  crying,  *  I  am 
blessed  ;  I  see  the  gates  of  heaven  open ;  I  trust  in  the  living  God,  and 
the  merciful  and  loving  Christ  is  the  rock  of  my  faith  !'  In  that  hour 
thou  taughtest  me  a  lesson,  mother,  and  a  hope.  Thou  taughtest  me 
the  infinite  source  of  strength  to  prevail  against  the  '  dark  valley  and 
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sbadow  of  death.'  Thy  translation  was  braver,  and  O !  how  nobler 
than  the  warrior's,  for  thou  couldst  look  back  upon  a  life  white  and 
blameless  as  the  raiment  of  God.  Thou  taughtest  me  hope,  for  as  thou 
didst  with  a  pure  soul,  love  the  flowers,  and  the  radiances  of  earth, 
how  exceeding  beautiful  must  be  the  heaven  whose  opening  cauc^ht 
thee  up,  leaving  no  sigh  for  earth  !  I  will  seek  the  strength,  and  bmd 
the  hope  on  my  heart,  and  with  eyes  turned  whither  thou  art  gone, 
thy  light  shall  guide  me,  under  God,  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

We  are  on  board  the  Champlain  steamer,  gliding  swift  toward  the 
'  nativity.'  How  familiar  these  shores  of  mountain  and  plain  nod  their 
recollection  afler  an  absence  of  twenty  years !  Historic  rocks,  and 
fragmentary  forts,  promontories  and  bays,  flit  by  like  the  recovered 
images  of  a  dream ;  in^ages  softened  in  the  lapse  of  memory,  but  less 
golden  than  of  old.  There  is  Ticonderoga»  where  Allen,  breaking 
drawing-room  etiquette,  made  his  day-break  call  upon  the  red-coats, 
bidding  them  surrender  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  And  the  surprised  red-coats  had  neither  time  to  shift,  nor 
make  shifl,  for  their  sentries  lay  dead  in  that  postern,  which  still  re- 
mains, or  were  petrified  into  modem  mummies.  Allen  has  been 
called  an  infidel,  but  he  did  not  act  as  one  in  choosing  his  authorities 
for  appeal  on  that  eventful  day.  And  Jeflerson  and  Franklin  have 
been  called  infidels,  but  to  such  we  owe  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  is  our  proudest  national  heritage  this  day.  And  here 
is  Burlington,  from  whence  1  take  stage  to  Berlin,  my  *  nativity.' 

Burlington  is  beautiful ;  but  the  resider  has  seen  a  beautiful  village 
on  some  lake  or  liver  shore,  with  iiimblings  of  unborn  rail-roads,  and 
all  the  improvements  of  the  age,  making  toward  it;  let  him  or  her 
measure  Burlington  thereby,  for  1  cannot  pause  to  say  more  than  that 
it  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  a  poet,  and  of  the  progenitor  of  '  all 
the  Howards,'  and  some  of  his  progeny.  But  I  must  let  out  a  yoke, 
which  is  a  fact.  H.  G.  was  here  lately,  preaching  political  truths  to 
the  Green  Mountain  boys.  Malicious  *  demmys'  did  say  he  preached 
for  hire,  that  he  put  money  in  his  purse  thereby,  but  I  know  that  out 
of  his  purse  came  all  his  expenses,  and  never  a  cent  went  therein. 
This  was  paid  preaching,  worthy  the  *  primitive'  times;  and  I  know 
more,  which  is  the  joke  :  that  a  Vermont  washerwoman,  in  extracting 
*  free  soil'  from  a  batch  of  his  shirts,  abstracted  two  of  the  shirts  ;•  and 
further  this  deponent  saith  not 

On  board  of  the  stage  ;  and  away  we  fly  at  a  revolutionary  pace. 
Vermont  roads  are  roads,  over  which  a  man  may  drive  fast,  nor  break 
wagon,  nor  the  limbs  of  his  beast.  But  I  smell  the  spruce  from  the 
near  mountains.  Its  odor  of  beloved  gnms  fills  my  nostrils.  It 
awakens  the  oldest  of  memories  ;  for  childhood,  which  chewed  gum, 
was  sensuous  even  as  it  was  spiritual.  It  had  a  relish  of  *  sugar  teeth' 
and  a  tenacity  of  palate.  Its  pulpy  *goombs,'  ere  the  ivory  was  fairly 
set,  delighted  in  spruce  gum.  This  was  the  first  quid  it  remembers 
to  have  chewed,  and  it  was  a  quid  of  *  sweet  (without  the  bitter)  re- 
collections.' Ah,,  and  I  see  Camel's  Rump,  the  *  high  Olympus'  of 
my  dawning  vision.  It  carries  a  high  head  oven  now,  but  1  have  seen 
Snowden,  and  Jura,  and  Camel's  Rump  must  knock  under  a  little. 
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And  I  see  familiar  waters,  even  the  Onion  river,  and  as  if  it  were 
onion-tinctured,  and  dashing  on  me  in  vapory  spray,  I  feel  it  draw- 
ing tears  from  ray  eyes.  It  appealeth  to  the  liquidity  within  me,  as  it 
were  they  were  twins.  And  I  see  familiar  play  grounds  as  the 
avenue  shortens,  until  at  last  I  stand  on  the  central  spot,  the  rock- 
castle  of  young  delights.  Away  cousins  and  neighbors  that  were ! 
I  come  not  to  see  you,  but  to  see  the  earth  that  hajs  lived  so  long  beau- 
tiful in  ray  memory,  in  my  heart.  Faces,  I  remember  not ;  they  are 
vanished  like  traitors  from  an  opened  prison ;  but  the  earth  remains 
even  as  it  was.  Home  of  my  childhood,  thou  art  beautiful,  not  as  I 
see  thee  now,  but  as  I  saw  thee  tJien.  I  confess  to  thee  that  mine 
eyes  and  my  soul  are  changed,  not  in  essence,  but  in  measure.  I  can 
no  longer  bound  my  universe  with  the  horizon.  The  old  hoop  is 
broken.  And  how,  home  of  my  childhood,  looking  from  the  expanse 
of  being  where  I  now  stand,  are  thy  valleys  narrowed  and  thy  moun- 
tains cast  down  !  How  are  thy  rivers  become  as  brooks,  and  thy  great 
waters  as  mill-ponds  !  How  is  the  church,  in  which  I  once  listened 
with  awe  to  lessons  on 

'  Fixt  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolate/ 

or  impaled  vagrant  flies  with  dexter  pins,  until  the  *  tiding-man* 
twigged  me  by  the  ear  into  his  pew ;  how  is  that  church  fallen  in 
stature  on  my  eye !  And  the  lilies  and  the  daisies,  and  the  butter-cups, 
wherewith,  by  holding  them  against  a  maiden's  cheek,  I  divined  her 
love,  how  are  they  dwindled  in  fulness  and  beauty  !  Ah  !  I  see  no- 
thing pleasant,  but  all  saddening  here ;  for  here  was  my  heart's  camp- 
ground ;  here  I  said,  when  other  earth  grew  ugly,  the  beautiful  still 
remains ;  here  I  will  renew  my  soul  with  battalions  of  delieht,  war- 
riors clad  in  the  gold  of  memory.  But  the  dear  llusion  is  gone ; 
would  it  were  not ;  would  I  had  not  come  hither !  Why  didst  thou 
cheat  me,  fancy,  with  such  indulgences  ?  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 

*  The  beaatifal  is  Taniahed  and  returns  not,' 

but  as  thou  seest  through  a  vista.     Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that 

'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,' 

only  as  thou  boldest  it  from  its  birth,  in  thy  memory.  Thou  hast 
brought  me  hither  with  a  wicked  spell,  to  disenchant  me;  to  teach 
me  there  is  nothing  at  once  beautiful  and  actual ;  that  the  will  o*-the- 
wbps,  dancing  by  the  water  shore  at  night,  were  not  genii,  but  fen- 
fires, exhalations  from  the  loathsome  and  putrid  ;  that  skies  are  not 
near  me  as  of  old,  holding  their  tapers  to  light  me  kindly  on  dark  ways, 
but  that  they  are  afar  off,,  with  their  coldly-shining  stai*s,  mocking  the 
instinctive  belief  of  childhood's  believing  heart.  Graves !  gravesi 
you  remain,  wearing  your  marbles,  thick-planted  since  I  saw  you  as 
a  child.  Why  is  it  that  the  expanding  soul  grasps  more,  and  is  filled 
with  less  beauty  as  it  expands  ?  Is  this  its  doom,  to  long  for  more, 
and  drink  less  forever  ]  Is  the  spirit  a  Tantalus,  seeing  the  fountain 
in  vision,  only  that  it  may  elude  his  lips  ?  Then  the  race  of  the  soul 
is  a  vast,  an  infinite,  and  fearful  endeavor.    Let  us  think  not  so.    Each 
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day  brings  its  beauty  and  its  joy.  The  beautiful  is  enlarged,  inten- 
sified, and  carried  forward  toward  eternity.  We  are  filled  wilh  it  as 
we  pass,  rightfully  filled,  or  the  child  would  never  become  the  man. 
Hemembering  all  that  was  beautiful  to  childhood,  would  I  go  back 
from  maturer  joy,  and  be  again  a  child,  for  its  enjoyments  ?  I  would 
not.  Then  all  is  right,  and  as  the  lamp  wanes,  let  me  rest  and  sleep, 
and  perchance  dream  of  that  beauty,  surrounding  childhood,  which 
with  my  open  eyes  I  see  not. 


CHAPTKR   BBCOirS  :     BOnxcOlT. 


Fairest  of  lakes !  brightest  of  waters  !  well  did  the  red  roan 
prove  his  appreciation  of  beauty  when  he  called  thee  Horicon — the 
Clear  Water;  for  thou  art  clear  and  bright  as  a  sanctified  spirit;  a 

§em  of  light  set  in  many  glories.  Shame  on  the  desecration  which 
espoi^ed  thee  of  that  beautiful  name  ;  that  called  thee  Lake  G^ot^  ; 
that  made  thee  the  synonyme  of  a  tyrant !  For  thou  art  free ;  &ee 
to  ripple  and  roar  and  dash  thy  waves  upon  rock  and  isle,  when  thy 
playmate  Eolus  pufieth  his  cheeks.  Divinest  of  waters !  better  to 
have  called  thee  '  Saint  Sacrament,'  even  with  the  blood  of  violence 
on  thy  pebbled  and  fringy  shores.  Divinest  of  beauties  !  that  clasp- 
est  in  thine  embrace  the  sunshine,  the  clouds  and  the  mountains,  and 
lavest  like  a  faithful  lover  the  lips  of  mountain  slopes,  which  both  fret 
and  tremble  at  thy  caresses  !  I  have  looked  on  thee  in  the  sunshine 
and  in  the  storm,  in  calm  and  in  tempest,  and  thy  beauty  did  but 
shifl  its  form  to  increase  its  brightness  ;  and  I  have  looked  into  thy 
depths,  and  seen  thy  white  sands  many  fathoms  down,  and  felt  my 
brain  grow  dizzy  and  my  heart  faint  musing  upon  the  mysteries 
locked  in  thy  cold  bosom  ;  for  thou  art  piercing  cold,  not  alone  when 
the  ice-king  hath  garmented  thee  for  his  bridal,  but  even  in  the  mid- 
summer, when  the  sky's  burning  arrows  quiver  in  every  wave  ruf- 
fled from  thy  face  by  the  softest  of  southern  zephyrs ;  and  I  have 
bathed  in  thee  refreshingly,  as  in  a  mountain  spring,  and  cast  treache- 
rous lines  in  thee  to  pluck  forth  thy  dainty  liegemen,  clad  in  their 
scale-armor ;  and  I  have  listened  to  thy  music,  low  and  tender,  or 
loud  and  boisterous,  as  of  myriad  harps  and  trumpets.  And  thou 
art  beautiful,  greatly  beautiful,  in  thy  length  and  breadth,  in  thine 
islands  and  meadow-shores  and  mountains,  and  in  the  calmness  and 
isolation  of  thy  dwelling.  '  Fairest  of  lakes,'  I  said ;  Clarens  is  not 
so  fair,  nor  Constance,  nor  Como,  nor  Grassmere,  nor  Lomond.  Not 
so  fair  in  water,  in  islands,  in  shores,  in  skies,  nor  in  mountains.  For 
thee,  Horicon,  I  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance ! 

Horicon  is  become  a  haunt  of  travel.  Accessible  at  its  head  by 
rail,  and  over  a  charming  plank- road  from  Saratoga,  distant  only 
thirty  miles,  and  at  its  outlet,  from  Cham  plain,  via  the  steamer  from 
Whitehall  or  St.  Johns,  landing  at  Ticonderoga,  two  miles  from  the 
Horicon  steamer's  landing,  it  is,  in  modest  speech,  the  most  delight- 
ful summer  resort  for  those  who  love  beauty  in  nature,  or  the  sports 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  in  this  or  in  any  country.  Thirty  miles  in 
lengih,  by  from  three  to  five  in  width,  flecked  wit^  islands,  said  to 
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number  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  —  a  number  I  suspect  that  be- 
longs rather  to  Winnipiseogee  —  sun*ounded  by  sloping  shores  dot- 
ted with  meadows,  grain-fields  and  cottages,  and  hemmed  in  on  either 
side  by  lofly  mountains,  whose  summits  force  the  sun  to  a  late  rising, 
and  cast  majestic  shadows  in  the  calm  waters,  Horicon  is  a  picture 
of  extreme  quiet  or  grand  beauty,  as  the  gauge  of  the  weather  chances 
to  be.  In  sunshine,  when  the  wind  is  asleep,  it  is  as  gentle  as  tfce 
heart  of  childhood,  and  as  susceptible  of  impression,  too,  from  the 
gauziest  cloud  or  careering  swallow.  When  the  sky  darkens  and 
the  storm  is  up.  it  rages  like  a  lion,  and  roars  to  the  mountains,  until 
their  echoes  laugh,  as  when 

*  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  which  coll  on  her  aloud  / 

and  between  these  extremes  come  in  modulation  a  thousand  varieties 
of  aspect,  each  beautiful  and  enchanting.  The  clearness  and  cold- 
ness of  its  waters  are  wonderful.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  white  sand 
bottom,  of  a  calm  day,  at  thirty  or  forty  feet  depth.  The  coldness 
arises  from  the  lake's  being  principally  supplied  by  springs  and 
mountain  brooks.  Its  fishing  is  the  luxury  of  that  art.  It  abounds' 
in  salmon,  salmon-trout,  lake-trout,  bass  in  variety,  pike,  pickerel, 
perch,  and  many  inferior  kinds  of  fish,  including  rattle-snakes !  The 
game  on  its  shores  (this  does  not  include  hens,  geese  and  ducks,  oc- 
casionally shot  for  mischief,  in  a  tame  state,)  is  equally  plenty.  Wood- 
cock, snipe,  partridge,  rabbit,  fox,  deer  and  bear,  are  the  easy  spoil 
of  the  accustomed  sportsman.  There  are  'coon,  too,  and  wild-cats. 
Two  fine  steamers  now  ply  the  lake,  or  will  the  coming  summery 
a  new  one,  the  *  John  Jay,*  Captain  Larrabee  —  the  *  old  captain*— 
being  just  finished  ;  making  an  up  and  down  trip  daily,  and  touching 
at  all  the  points  of  interest  to  the  sportsman  and  artist.  Horicon  is 
surrounded  too  by  revolutionary  reminiscences,  more  than  any  other 
spot  of  its  size  in  the  country.  At  the  head  (a  remarkably  square 
one)  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Forts  George  and  William  Henry, 
built  early  in  the  revolution,  and  at  the  outlet  is  Ticonderoga ;  a  fine 
ruin,  built  by  the  French  before  the  revolution.  Not  far  from  the 
head  of  the  lake,  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  are  the  ruins  of  *  French 
Mills,'  erected  during  the  French  and  Indian  war  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  boats  to  navigate  the  lake,  which  lay  on  a  route  con- 
necting Champlain  with  Albany,  better  than  the  Fort  Ann  and  Skeens- 
borough  road.  Near  mid-way  of  the  lake  is  *  Sabbath-day  Point,' 
so  named  from  the  British  army's  halting  there  over  a  Sabbath. 
Speaking  of  Ticonderoga,  the  visitor  there  will  observe  across  the 
bay  formed  by  the  outlet  of  Horicon  into  Champlain,  the  mountain 
on  which  Burgoyne  planted  a  battery  and  captured  the  fort  thereby ; 
a  most  daring  and  gallant  deed.  The  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  all  the 
lands  thereabout,  belong  to  Duncan  C.  Pell,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  of 
whom  I  could  narrate  some  most  interesting  and  creditable  facts ; 
but  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place.  How  many  cannon-balls  I  have 
unearthed  on  the  Champlain  beach,  dropped  there  during  the  irun. 
boat  and  land  attack  upon  the  fort,  while  held  by  the  French  !    What 
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memorials  I  bave  gathered,  too,  on  the  western  side  of  the  fort,  where 
Abercrombie  lost  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  debouched  on 
American  soil !  Every  American  has  read  the  story  of  that  battle ; 
read  of  the  pomp  with  which  the  sixteen  hundred  boats,  bearing  six- 
teen thousand  men,  set  sail  from  the  head  of  the  Horicon,  beating 
drums  and  waving  banners,  as  though  victory  were  already  won ; 
but  they  came  not  back  victors ;  they  found  a  grave  in  a  soil  that  to 
this  day  shows  their  unburied  bones.  One  may  see  at  the  bead  of 
the  lake,  right  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry,  several 
of  those  gun-boats,  or  the  skeletons  of  them  rather,  half  buried  in 
the  shifting  sand.  And  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  lake  is  another 
spot  of  deep  interest ;  it  is  called  *  Bloody  Pond,'  and  lies  on  the 
old  road  to  Glens  Falls.  Here  perished  hundreds  of  the  English 
and  American  soldiers  who,  surrendering  to  the  French  and  Indians 
at  the  lake,  under  promise  of  protection,  were  set  upon  by  the  In- 
dians, as  soon  as  disarmed,  ana  to  escape  massacre  retreated  as  far 
as  this  pond,  into  which  they  threw  themselves,  and  were  drowned  or 
shot.  The  lilies  grow  dark  and  rank  there  to  this  day,  and  some  say 
that  spirits  walk  abroad  there  at  night  moaning  for  vengeance  on 
their  murderers.  Near  this  pond  is  a  rock  from  which  General  Wil- 
liams was  shot  by  an  Indian,  while  giving  orders  to  his  troop. 

But  the  chief  and  exceeding  glory  of  Horicon  to  the  traveller  I 
have  not  named.  It  is  the  hotel  at  the  head  of  the  lake ;  *  SherrWt 
hake  House.*  The  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  needeth  not  in- 
formation ;  he  has  been  tJitre,  and  knows ;  but,  gentle  or  ferocious 
reader,  dost  thou  know  Sherrill's  hotel  ?  —  Sherrill's  *  Lake  House,' 
in  the  village  of  Caldwell,  in  the  vicinity  of  trout-brooks,  at  the  head 
or  the  comer  of  the  head  of  Horicon?  —  Sherrill's  Lake  House, 
sloping  the  prettiest  locust-covered  lawn  to  the  edge  of  the  waters, 
ana  overlooking  a  pomp  of  lake,  valleys  and  mountains  such  as  ex- 
ists nowhere  else  between  California  and  Japan  1  Ah  !  and  has  the 
reader  walked  those  airy  porticos  and  corridors ;  has  he  couched  in 
those  ventilated  rooms,  that  are  rooms ;  has  he  crossed  his  lower 
limbs  under  those  tables  groaning  with  fish  and  fowl,  fruit  and  jelly, 
milk  and  honey ;  those  tables,  freighted  at  morning,  noon  and  night, 
and  seemingly  forever,  with  all  that  is  luscious  and  juicy  and  deli- 
cate, so  abundant,  well-selected,  well  seasoned  and  clean ;  the  rich 
Mocha  and  Java,  the  sparkling  souchong  and  hyson,  the  pastry  tre- 
mulous with  fatness,  the  smoking  biscuits  and  cream,  the  reeking 
honey-comb,  the  lordly  trout,  in  boil,  broil,  roast  and  fry  ]  But  why 
do  I  recount?  are  they  not  all  in  the  bill-of-fare,  palate-conquering  ? 
Ah,  Louis  Gaylord,  is  not  Sherrill's  house  a  hotise  ?  Is  not  Sherrill 
too  a  host,  his  wife  a  hostess,  and  his  fair,  his  only  daughter,  a  host- 
essess  ?  And  from  this  point  the  glory  of  Horicon  is  ever  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  this  is  the  head  and  central  point,  from  whence  diverge  all 
excursions,  all  thoughts,  all  ideas  ! 

Ah,  L.  G.  C!  it  seems  but  yesterday  I  was  there;  and  though 
the  summer  was  gone,  and  the  host  was  gone,  and  the  hostessess  too, 
and  the  rush  of  visitors  also,  still  did  I  find  only  beauty  and  delight 
there.     Nature  remains  when  life  and  art  are  past;  and  so  the  lake 
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smiled  to  me,  and  the  mountains  echoed  that  wonderful  echo,  which 
seems  to  run  the  whole  circle  of  the  hills  as  a  scale  of  music,  even  as 
when  I  first  saw  and  heard  them ;  and  the  trout  tasted  as  fresh,  and 
the  breath  of  the  breeze  was  as  balmy.  And  I  climbed  the  hills  and 
sailed  the  waters  and  cast  my  lines  in  pleasant  places.  In  the  calm 
and  quiet  of  that  Paradise  among  the  mountains  I  laid  me  upon  the 
grass,  like  Endymion,  and  dreamed  that  I  knew  toil  nor  care  nor 
sorrow  more.  The  spirit  of  the  time  and  place  was  enchantment ; 
the  felicity  of  forgetfulness  ;  the  absolution  of  the  present  from  the 
past ;  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the  soul  into  serene  and  unimpas- 
sioned  being.  It  was  a  lull  of  pain ;  an  influx  of  pure  joy.  *  Why,* 
said  I,  •  shall  I  wander  more  1  why  be  hunted  by  blind  ambition  and 
empty  desire,  as  Actaeon  by  his  dogs,  when  the  earth  is  so  loving  here, 
and  the  music  of  the  waters  so  sweet,  and  the  bending-down  of  the 
golden  sky  so  gracious  ?'  I  could  live  by  the  side  of  Horicon,  as 
with  a  familiar  spirit*  forever ;  could  abandon  unrest  and  vanity,  and 
cut  the  balance  of  earth  entirely.  But  enough.  We  are  booked  for 
SherrilFs  another  season,  if  luckily  death  nor  misfortune  should  step 
between.  Then  we  shall  rejoice  together  Exceedingly,  and  lide  in 
the  yacht  '  Gaylord  Clark/  and  discuss  Burns  with  Captain  Larra- 
bee,  and  the  big  bottle  with  Captain  Gale,  and  the  ten-pins  with 
Lieutenant  Welch,  and  the  sum-total  of  all  our  duties,  dignities  and 
enjoyments  with  the  commander-in-chief,  Sherrill.  Then  toe  shall 
pass  judgment  upon  mf/  judgment,  both  as  to  the  fact  and  romance 
of  Horicon  ;  and  I  wager  a  basket  of  the '  best  brand'  that  I  shall  win. 
For  the  rest,  *  see  next  number.'     No  more  at  present  from 

Taa   Rambz-bk. 


lines:     the     robber. 


BT   SR.    sicraoN,    or  loksov. 


1  CAME  iuto  the  prisou-bouse,  and  saw 

A  robber  stretched  upon  a  couch  of  straw  ; 

Well -formed  and  tall,  though  wan  and  poorly  dressed, 

His  face,  methoujjht,  more  good  than  ill  expressed  ; 

And,  wrong  or  right,  the  thought  arose  within, 

*  Is  this  the  son  of  circumstance  or  sin  ?' 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  fettered  hand, 

And  gazed  at  something  near  him  on  the  sand : 

A  spider  gray  had  spread  her  meshes  there, 

And  trapped  a  fly  in  the  deceitful  snare  ; 

Where,  though  it  strove  with  efforts  vain  and  long. 

It  only  made  captivity  more  strong. 

The  outlaw  watched  it  with  an  anxious  eye 

Struggle  and  strain,  and  then  in  sadness  die  ; 

He  saw  the  spider  from  her  ambush  crawl, 

And  seize  the  insect,  emblem  of  his  fall ; 

Bnt  ere  she  sucked  the  blood  from  heart  and  limb 

The  headsman's  axe  had  done  its  wont  on  him ! 
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THE      FOOTSTEPS      OF      THE      FROST 


BT    I.ZI.T     OBAHAlu:. 


TuBRE  ii  a  grlow  like  sunset  ou  the  tossiuf^  spray ; 

A  f(low  that  fades  not  with  the  ebbing  light  of  day, 
Nor  when  the  morning  dew  is  on  the  liarveet  sheaves ; 

There  is  a  gleam  of  crimson  where  the  branches  sway, 
As  though  a  ruby  had  been  prisoned  'mid  the  leaves. 
Struggling  in  vain  for  freedom  when  the  litho  bough  he'aves. 

There  is  a  glimmer  deep  within  the  wavy  grass, 

That  lingers  changeless,  though  the  sunbeams  come  and  pass ; 

A  glimmer  as  of  golden  foot-prints  hidden  there, 
Half  shadowed  by  the  sumach  and  the  sassafras. 
And  thick'ning  night  by  night  beneath  the  frosty  air. 
Till  every  knoll  is  crossed  by  pathways  broad  and  fair. 

Who  wanders  here  in  the  still  hour  of  midnight  dreams, 
Sprinkling  these  giant  footsteps  each  with  golden  gleams  ? 

Whose  touch  hath  colored  every  o'erhanging  bough. 
And  stayed  the  impetuous  rush  of  hilUside  streams  ? 

Whose  hand  with  rainbow-leaves  hath  crowned  the  moantain*8  bror, 
And  chilled  at  eve  the  brook  that  flows  so  brightly  now  ? 

What  ploughshare  hath  been  out  this  radiant  morn? 

No  sower's  song,  upon  the  sweet  air  clearly  borne, 
Doth  tell  what  hope  the  frosted  forest  hath  revealed, 

Of  laden  wains  and  shining  sheaves  of  ripened  com  ; 
Yet  are  the  green  boughs  furrowed  like  an  April  field, 
And  sown  with  brighter  gold  than  ever  harvests  yield. 

Have  the  fair  dryads  to  their  long-foreakcn  shades. 
Untouched  by  ages  past,  with  youth  that  never  fades. 

Returned  once  more,  as  in  the  sylvan  days  of  old, 
To  haunt  each  stately  oak  amid  these  silent  glades? 
Is  it  in  welcome  every  bough  is  veined  with  gold. 
And  banner-leaves  float  crimson  over  wood  and  wold? 


Too  long  by  Grecian  fane  their  memory  hath  died, 

Save  in  some  dim  tradition  told  at  eventide. 
Or  poet's  lay,  revived  from  some  old  legend  lost. 

They  are  forgotten  ;  and  their  pleasant  hauuts,  beside 
The  curdling  waters,  and  the  pale  leaves  rudely  tossed, 
Shrink  nightly  at  the  muffled  footsteps  of  the  frost ! 

No  trumpet  hails  thy  coming  from  the  fortress  hills, 
O  silent  wanderer  by  the  w^  and  mountain  rills ! 

Thou  treadest  noiselessly  among  the  burnished  sheaves  ; 
And  dwellers  'mid  the  fields  their  autumn  radiance  fills. 
Can  trace  thy  pathway  only  by  the  brightening  leaves, 
And  the  vines  crimsoned  underneath  the  homestead  eaves. 
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Yet  are  thy  footstepe  trodden  by  a  ehadowy  host, 
Who  borne  in  still  October  eves  from  northern  coast. 

On  every  bough  thy  conquering  banner  flings, 
Where  mom  by  mom  new  victories  thou  may'st  boast. 
Till  the  bright  turf  is  stained  as  with  the  blood  of  kings, 
And  brooks  rush  crimson  from  their  maple-shadowed  springs. 

Still  art  thou  guiltless:  not*a  widow's  wail, 

No  orphan's  anguished  cries  thy  footsteps  hail ; 
No  blood-bought  treasure  crowns  thy  shadowy  brow. 

Type  of  that  victory  when  crime  and  guilt  shall  fail, 
And  sorrow  shall  be  dune,  and  every  knee  shall  bow. 
And  the  last  conqueror  triumph  as  peacefully  as  thou. 


THE    ARGUMENTATIVE    HUSBAND 

AMD    TBI   BCSBAKS    WBO    DXMXXI;   BIS    WITS    KOTatNO:    OR   '▲   ■XORST   WORTB   KVOWIlf (>.' 


BT   M.    B.    J0BV80K.* 

Two  young  women,  who  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  had 
been  intimate  acquaintances  from  their  infancy,  became  married  to  a 
couple  of  young  tradesmen,  who  were  thriving  and  industrious.  The 
young  men  were  clerks  in  the  same  dry* goods  shop  in  Broadway 
when  they  became  first  acquainted  with  their  future  wives  and  d urine 
a  large  portion  of  the  courtship,  hence  no  little  intimacy  was  created 
between  the  young  men  and  they  strongly  sympathized  with  each 
other  in  their  respective  matrimonial  projects  ana  both  became  well 
known  to  each  other's  intended. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  marriages  the  young  men  had  to  acquire 
the  means  of  a  suitable  support  for  their  families,  but  as  they  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  their  employer  he  assisted  them  with  capital 
in  the  business  to  which  they  were  educated  and  eventually  one 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  New- York,  and 
as  soon  as  they  felt  pecuniarily  able  they  married  their  respective 
favorites. 

The  families  being  thus  separated  enjoyed  but  few  opportunities 
of  social  intercourse  with  each  other.  Even  when  the  requirements 
of  business  brought  occasionally  Mr.  Jenkins  from  Philadelphia  to 
New-York,  he  was  usually  in  too  much  haste  to  lose  much  time  in 
chatting  with  Mr.  Jackson,  though  sometimes  he  would  be  accom- 
panied to  New-Vork  by  his  wife,  when  the  two  ladies  would  delight 
themselves  in  interchanging  domestic  intelligence,  in  recurring  to 
events  of  their  early  lives,  and  in  mutual  inquiries  about  acquaint- 
ances who  had  removed  to  distant  regions.     Nor  were  wanting  topics 


*■  Author  of  a '  Treatise  on  LaQgu&ge,  or  the  Relation  which  Words  bear  to  Things,'  *  Religion 
in  iU  Relation  to  the  Present  Life,'  etc.  etc. 
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of  more  piquant  interest,  such  as  the  conduct  of  their  respective  hus- 
bands; and  while  Mrs.  Jenkins  rejoiced  in  a  hushand  who  never 
denied  her  any  thing,  Mrs.  Jackson  had  to  confess,  that  though  her 
husband  provided  well  for  the  family  and  was  a  very  indulgent 
father,  yet  he  would  have  his  own  way.  As  a  glaring  instance  in 
this  particular,  she  adduced  his  unwillingness  to  accommodate  her 
with  a  new  house,  though  every  person  knew  he  was  prosperous  in 
business  and  could  better  afford  to  build  than  many  of  his  neighbors, 
who  had  made  their  families  comfortable  by  a  convenient  residence 
up-town,  where  the  air  was  pure  for  the  children  and  good  schools 
could  be  obtained  for  their  literary  improvement  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  As  Mrs.  Jackson  uttered 
these  revelations  with  unwonted  fervor  and  fluency,  a  less  discrimi- 
nating person  than  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Jenkins  could  have  discovered 
that  the  subject  was  dear  to  her  heart,  and  that  Mrs.  Jackson  was  in 
this  particular  an  abused  woman,  who  deserved  the  sympathy  of  her 
sex.  Mrs.  Jenkins  accordingly  entered  into  her  friend's  feelings  with 
the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  with  the  esprit  du  corps  of  a 
wife,  and  insisted  that  she  would  not  live  with  a  man  who  should  treat 
her  in  such  a  manner. 

The  subject  of  this  conversation  almost  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  when  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  she  viewed  her 
own  house  with  the  new  impressions  produced  in  her  by  the  ambi- 
tious aspirations  of  her  friend,  and  the  house  speedily  lost  nearly  all 
its  attractions.  She  and  her  husband  had  occupied  it  ever  since  their 
marriage,  and  as  it.  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  shop  it  was  neces- 
sarily small  and  subject  to  many  inconveniences.  She  could  neither 
pass  in  nor  out  except  through  the  shop,  and  this  was  peculiarly  un- 
pleasant to  the  female  friends  who  occasionally  visited  her,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  children,  who  were  not  permitted  to  play  in  the  shop 
and  were  perpetually  romping  in  her  small  parlor.  The  residence 
had  been  suitable  enough  to  the  condition  of  the  parties  when  they 
commenced  house- keeping;  and  its  manifold  inconveniences  had  de* 
veloped  themselves  so  gradually,  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the  family, 
that  Mrs.  Jenkins  had  been  insensible  to  them  till  her  attention  was 
called  that  way  by  her  last  visit  to  New-York.  She  was  now  sur- 
prised  that  she  had  lived  contentedly  in  such  a  place  so  long  and 
was  resolved  that  she  would  live  there  no  longer,  especially  as  she 
knew  that  her  husband  could  as  well  afford  to  build  a  new  house  as 
Mr.  Jackson.  Thus  impressed,  she  kept  revolving  the  topic  in  her 
thoughts  till  she  acquired  a  sufficient  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  her  conclusions  to  feel  the  necessity  of  their  speedy  realization. 
Thus  fortified,  the  next  step  was  to  bring  her  husband  to  the  same 
opinion  with  herself  She  knew  he  was  fond  of  property  and  took 
pleasure  in  its  accumulation,  but  what  was  the  increase  of  property 
to  her  if  she  was  not  to  enjoy  the  use  of  it  I  They  might  as  well  be 
without  propei-ty,  and  indeed  better,  because  if  any  necessity  existed 
for  living  in  a  log-cabin,  she  Would  submit  with  pleasure ;  but  to  live 
inconveniently  without  any  necessity  therefor  was  intolerably  tanta- 
lizing. 
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Mrs  Jenkins  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  developing  her  plans  by 
throwing  out  various  intimations  of  the  uncomfortableness  of  the 
house  and  of  the  delights  of  a  residence  detached  from  shops,  where 
Tisitors  might  be  received  at  a  private  door,  and  where  the  children 
could  have  room  to  play  without  forever  destroying  the  parlor  furni- 
ture and  leaving  no  person  in  peace  or  so  much  as  a  single  room 
where  a  person  can  be  retired  for  a  few  moments.  Nor  were  want- 
ing numerous  examples  of  acquaintances  who  had  lately  bought  or 
built  new  houses,  and  nothing  was  more  surprising  than  the  statisti- 
cal facts  on  this  point  which  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  able  to  collect,  now 
that  her  attention  was  directed  that  way. 

-  These  new  demonstrations  were  not  lost  on  Mr.  Jenkins,  who 
knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  understand  their  drifl,  hence  he  was 
not  taken  unawares  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  his  wife  declared  all 
her  wants  and  showed  to  him  the  deep  hold  which,  unaccountably 
to  him,  the  subject  had  taken  on  her  feelings.  We  have  already  said 
that  he  never  denied  his  wife  any  thing  about  which  he  found  she 
was  pertinacious,  nor  did  he  in  the  present  case.  He  confessed  that 
the  present  residence  was  inconvenient.  He  had  long  felt  it  himself, 
and  would  lose  no  time  unnecessarily  in  performing  all  that  his  wife 
required  after  he  should  extricate  himself  from  debt  and  get  his  busi- 
ness into  a  shape  that  would  enable  him  to  purchase  a  suitable  build- 
ing lot  for  such  a  house  as  his  family  ought  to  occupy.  He  did  not 
want  to  build  a  conti*acted  house  nor  in  a  bad  location,  but  to  com- 
bine some  elegance  with  comfort,  just  as  so  good  a  house-keeper  as 
his  wife  deserved  after  all  her  privations. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  was  delighted  and  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Jackson  her  brilliant  prospects,  and  as  no  account  loses  in  the 
telling,  the  consummation  of  her  wishes  imbibed  some  rainbow  tints 
from  her  imagination  and,  like  a  full  moon,  seemed  fur  nearer  than  it 
was  in  sober  reality.  In  the  fervor  of  her  feelings  she  lauded  her 
husband  not  sparingly  ;  for  though  he  had  never  denied  her  any  thing, 
yet  she  was  fain  to  confess,  that  to  be  accommodating  in  so  large  a 
matter  was  rather  an  unexpected  token  of  his  affection  and  kindness. 

Mrs.  Jackson  read  this  epistle  with  less  pleasure  than  she  ought  to 
have  felt  at  the  happiness  of  so  old  and  good  a  friend,  and  her  house 
from  thenceforth  became  more  insupportable  than  ever,  till  by  pon- 
dering long  on  her  discontent  it  gradually  became  mingled  with  all 
her  thoughts  and  actions  and  exhibited  itself  prominently  in  all  her 
intercourse  with  her  husband.  When  he  was  affectionately  disposed 
toward  her,  as  he  usually  was  when  relieved  at  evenings  from  the 
cares  of  his  shop,  she  would  sigh  deeply  or  shed  tears  and  let  him 
know  otherwise  that  the  want  of  a  better  house  was  a  cruel  obstnic- 
tion  to  her  happiness.  When  he  was  in  an  ill  humor,  as  would  some- 
times happen  from  the  perplexity  of  business,  she  would  retort  with 
complaints  of  the  wretched  house  in  which  she  was  straitened  and 
confined.  In  the  winter  she  suffered  martyrdom  from  the  cold  and 
in  the  summer  she  was  suffocated  by  heat,  and  all  from  the  age  or  mis* 
construction  of  the  worthless  old  house.  If  the  children  became  sick 
the  house  was  the  cause,  by  denying  proper  exercise  or  in  admitting 
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dampness  through  the  walls.  If  the  family  expenses  increased,  or 
the  servants  were  unfaithful,  the  ijl  construction  of  the  house  would 
not  admit  of  economy  or  provide  security  against  petty  depredations. 

The  project  of  his  wife  appeared  to  Mr.  Jackson  so  manifestly 
improper,  that  he  could  not  countenance  it  for  a  moment ;  but  as  be 
was  a  reasonable  man  himself,  he  hoped  to  convince  her  of  the  im- 
propriety of  her  demands.  He  accordingly  told  her  that  be  bad 
risen,  as  she  knew,  from  nothing,  but  though  he  had  been  prospe- 
rous,  his  business  was  still  incumbered  by  a  want  of  capital,  which 
compelled  him  to  make  purchases  on  credit,  instead  of  ranging  the 
market  and  obtaining  his  supplies  where  they  could  be  purchased 
most  cheaply  for  money.  Were  he  by  building  to  abstract  from  his 
business  any  portion  of  his  active  capital,  he  would  still  farther  em- 
barrass himself,  while  his  creditors,  seeing  his  imprudence,  would 
begin  to  suspect  his  ability  to  pay  and  refuse  him  their  assistance. 

In  vain,  however,  pour  Mr.  Jackson  argued  with  his  wife  and 
comhatted  her  reasons  with  countervailing  proofs ;  the  result  only 
evinced  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  '  she  who  is  convinced  against 
her  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  still ;'  though  his  arguments  were 
not  sufficiently  effectual  to  even  nominally  convince  his  wife ;  they 
only  excited  her  ingenuity  to  the  discovery  of  fresh  reasons  why  the 
old  tenement  should  be  abandoned  aud  a  new  one  constructed  in  a 
better  position  for  both  enjoyment  and  economy.  But  what  she 
deemea  the  most  potent  of  ail  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  was 
the  practical  fact  that  Walter  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia,  who  com- 
menced  business  at  the  same  time  with  Jackson  and  was  admittedly 
less  successful  in  money-making,  was  still  able  to  give  his  wife  a  new 
house  and  every  thing  else  ;  for  he  never  denied  his  wife  any  thing. 

This  was  indeed  a  potent  argument  and  Jackson  never  knew  how 
to  combat  it,  except  by  saying  that  Jenkins  was  a  fool ;  nor  could 
poor  Jackson  invent  any  new  reasons  in  opposition  to  his  wife  and 
she  professed  herself  tired  of  the  old  ones.  He  had  but  to  com- 
mence his  opposition,  when  she  forthwith  stopped  him  and  could 
anticipate  all  he  had  to  say.  It  was,  she  affirmed,  the  same  old  ar- 
gument that  she  had  heard  a  hundred  times  before,  and  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  say  she  wanted  something  new.  Alas,  poor  Jackson  ! 
he  was  a  patient  and  enduring  man,  but  these  perpetual  bickerings 
effectually  destroyed  his  domestic  comfort,  and  as  the  last  resort  of 
a  worsted  disputant,  he  one  day  unfoitunately  became  angry.  He 
had  so  long  smothered  his  feelings,  that  now  when  they  obtained 
vent  the  explosion  was  prodigious.  He  accused  his  wite  of  being 
the  torment  of  his  existence  and  said  that  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  his  destruction,  which,  however,  he  assured  her  should  never 
occur ;  for  rather  than  commit  the  folly  she  desired,  he  would  throw 
himself  into  the  river  or  blow  up  the  house  with  all  its  contents. 

The  poor  woman  was  sorely  afflicted  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
his  rage.  She  bore  it,  however,  as  only  women  can  bear  such  atiic- 
tions,  in  meekness  and  silent  sorrow,  that  appealed  to  his  feelings 
more  eloquently  than  words  ;  till  on  reflection  he  became  so  much 
distressed  at  his  own  violence,  that  he  agreed,  as  the  only  proper 
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atonement  in  his  power,  to  construct  a  house  according  to  her  wishes, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  theji  might.  He  went  at  it  in  good 
earnest  and  the  construction  absorbed  all  his  active  capital,  while 
suitable  furniture  for  it,  which  soon  became  as  indispensable  as  the 
house,  ran  him  into  debt.  He  struggled  for  two  years  with  the  em- 
barrassment produced  in  his  business  by  these  abstractions  from  his 
resources,  and  procured  additional  credit  to  supply  their  place,  but 
when  he  was  most  extended  in  this  respect  a  pecuniary  crisis  per- 
Taded  the  country,  and  New- York  felt  the  full  force  of  the  existing 
pressure.  The  banks  could  no  longer  yield  their  accustomed  accom- 
modations, and  in  the  struggle  of  each  institution  to  save  itself  the 
ruin  of  private  persons  came  to  be  disregarded.  In  turn  every  man 
who  was  in  debt  had  to  urge  payment  from  his  own  debtors,  and 
in  the  general  scramble  which  ensued  numerous  merchants  became 
bankrupt,  till  all  confidence  was  lost  and  every  person  was  afraid  of 
his  neighbor.  Nothing  could  have  come  less  opportunely  to  Jackson 
than  this  commercial  revulsion.  It  was  like  the  famine  which  arose 
as  soon  as  the  prodigal  son  of  the  scriptures  had  squandered  hi^  last 
penny.  His  spirits  also  were  no  longer  sustained  by  a  consciousness 
that  he  was  prospering.  He  had  for  some  time  been  more  solicitous 
to  sustain  his  credit  than  to  make  profits,  and  under  the  existing 
distrust  he  soon  saw  that  his  ultimate  ruin  was  inevitable ;  and  all 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  avert,  as  long  as  possible,  the  sure  catas- 
trophe of  public  dbcredit.  To  this  end,  he  was  daily  compelled  to 
sacrifice  to  usurers  and  to  purchase  his  supplies  of  merchandise  at 
prices  enhanced  by  the  suspicions  of  keen  sellers.  Even  his  cus- 
tomers began  to  desert  him,  for  his  goods  were  known  to  have  been 
purchased  at  a  disadvantage  and  were  at  least  imagined  to  be  dearer 
than  the  goods  of  other  dealers.  His  friends  l>ecame  alarmed  lest 
they  should  become  entangled  in  his  fall  and  forsook  him  in  a  body, 
while  his  creditors  began  to  assail  him  for  payment  or  security. 

In  this  bad  emergency  of  his  affairs,  he  often  thought  of  his  early 
friend  Jenkins,  and  would  have  apidied  to  him  for  assistance,  espe- 
cially as  Philadelphia  was  less  aiHicted  than  New- York  with  the 
pecuniary  pressure,  but  he  knew  that  Jenkins  never  denied  his  wife 
any  thing,  and  especially  that  he  had  acceded  to  her  .wishes  in  the 
building  of  a  house,  and  as  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects  he 
doubted  not  that  Jenkins  must  be  as  badly  situated  as  himself  But 
in  thb  Mr.  Jackson  was  mistaken.  On  the  contrary  Jenkins  had 
foreseen  the  approaching  commercial  storm  and  had  prudently  furled 
his  sails  in  season  and  was  prepared  to  meet  the  worst,  come  when 
it  might.  He  had  recently  heard  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  his 
early  friend,  and  while  he  was  greatly  grieved  at  his  reverses,  he  re- 
solved not  to  let  his  grief  evaporate  in  silent  sorrow,  but  to  visit  New- 
York  and  ascertain  personally  if  his  friend*s  affairs  could  be  relieved. 
He  arrived  too  late  for  the  assistance  that  he  was  kindly  prepared  to. 
give ;  for  Jackson  had  pursued  of  late  the  down  hill  path  so  despe- 
rately and  recklessly  that  he  could  not  be  extricated  from  his  difficul- 
ties. Only  one  honest  course  remained,  which  was  to  squander  no 
more  property  in  vain  efforts  to  procrastinate  a  fall  that  was  inevita- 
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ble,  but  to  meet  the  crisis  at  once  and  assign  all  his  remaining  effects 
to  good  trustees,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  his  creditors.  To  this 
course  Jenkins  advised  with  the  assurance  that  if  his  friend  could 
become  relieved  from  his  liabilities,  he  would  assist  him  to  establish 
himself  anew,  when  with  the  experience  thus  dearly  purchased  he 
would  doubtless  regain  in  time  his  former  standing. 

Jackson  complied  with  all  the  suggestions  of  his  friend,  but  nothing 
could  well  exceed  his  astonishment  at  the  pecuniary  abilities  of 
Jenkins  —  the  man  who  never  denied  his  wife  any  thing;  while  he 
had  yielded  to  only  one  request  and  was  ruined.  But  the  mystery 
was  soon  solved.  Jenkins  admitted  that  he  never  denied  bis  wife 
any  thing.  It  was  a  way  he  had  ;  reserving,  however,  to  himself  the 
execution  of  her  projects  at  such  a  time  only  as  should  suit  his  con- 
venience. That  time  had  never  yet  come  in  the  matter  of  the  house,  * 
but  they  lived  contentedly  where  they  had  always  lived ;  his  wife 
happy  in  the  possession  uf  a  complying  husband  and  the  pleasant 
anticipations  of  future  gratifications,  and  he  satisfied  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  hopeful  wife,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  his  present  wishes. 
This  revelation  was  not  lost  on  Jackson,  and  when  he  ultimately  ob- 
tained a  release  from  his  existing  debts  and  commenced  anew,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  Philadelphia  friend,  he  was  never  known  to  argue 
with  his  wife  and  especially  never  to  become  angry ;  and  in  process 
of  time,  by  patient  industry  and  resolute  self-denial  of  all  improvi- 
dent expenditures,  he  became  far  richer  than  before,  and  his  wife  while 
chatting  with  her  neighbors  in  a  snug  parlor  in  the  rear  of  the  shop, 
would  often,  like  Mrs.  Jetikins,  self-complacently  boast,  that  as  for  Mr. 
Jackson,  she  must  say  he  was  a  man  who  never  denied  his  wife  any 
thing. 


LIKES     FROL:      the      PERSIAN     OF    HAFIZ. 


BY    A    NKW    OONTR'.DCrCR. 


Comb  let  us  quaff  the  morning  bowl  1 

Alrendy  through  her  veil  of  rosea 
The  dawn  of  day  peeps  out,  and  lo ! 

How  sweet  the  tulip'H  lip  uncloses. 
That  beautiful  dark  tulip,  down 

Whose  cheek  the  dew-drops  slowly  trickle : 
Bring  wine,  my  soul,  and  let  me  sip, 

For  life,  like  love  is  fleeting,  tickle ; 
Rchold  upon  her  emerald  throne, 

The  bulbul's  queen,  all  glittering,  glorious ; 
Fetch  me  the  ruby  wine!  that  rose 

In  Eden's  bower  would  reign  victorious. 
Why  tal  k  of  Eden !    Eden's  here ! 

Odorit  and  wine —  flagon  and  flowers; 
And  thou  a  hour!  sweeter  far 

Thnn  nil  the  maids  of  Eden's  bowers. 
But  how  ?  the  banquet  room  is  shut ; 

Snug  in  his  castle  snores  the  keeper  ; 
The  bolt  still  fast,  the  entrance  barred. 

Up,  drowsy  drone  I  up,  lazy  sleeper! 
To  sleep  in  such  an  hour  as  this 

When  Earth  her  raried  Joya  diacloaes ; 
Like  Hatiz,  rather  wisely  aaek 

Lif«  while  it  lattf,  among  th«  Rosea  I 
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stanzas:    egeria 


■T    MABT  X..   Z^WaOV. 


Im  b  lofl,  ftfll  rammer  twilight, 
When  the  raniet'i  golden  Iwam 
Gleaned  behind  the  cold  gray  moontain, 
With  a  miaty  haze  between ; 
When  the  atari  were  aoftly  breaking 
One  by  one  upon  the  aky» 
And  the  winda  that  whispered  near  ma 
Were  as  gentle  as  a  aigh, 
'Neath  a  moMed  and  gnarled  oak. 
With  ita  braDchea  ivy-bound, 
Where  the  mingled  aweeta  of  flowera 
Threw  a  breathing  perfume  round, 
There  a  lovely  dream  stole  o'er  me, 
'T  was  Life's  sweetest,  last  and  best: 
Bright  Eobua!  lost  Eosau ! 
Thou  haat  left  my  lonely  breaat 

I  have  Bought  the  spot  full  often 
In  the  morning,  in  the  noon. 
In  the  chill  and  bleak  December, 
In  the  rosy  light  of  June ; 
And  when  floods  of  ailvery  moonlight 
O'er  the  valley  slept  aerene, 
While  ita  pale  and  silent  splendor 
Mocked  my  spirit's  restless  dream. 
Yet  I  linger  as  of  oM ; 
Still  I  seek  the  shadowed  lake, 
And  the  mountaina  stem  and  drear, 
Where  the  Alpine  glaciers  break, 
There  I  watch  the  atorm-god  riae ; 
But  I  wander  on  in  vain : 
Bright  EosaiA !  loet  Egeria  ! 
Shall  we  never  meet  again? 

Mid  my  deep  and  yearning  sadnaas, 
With  enrapturing  thought  I  dwell 
On  the  acenea  wnoae  hues  are  melting 
Into  Memory's  mystic  spell ; 
But  my  gladneas  hath  departed, 
For  I  tremblingly  pursue 
The  beloved  yet  changing  phantom 
That  stUl  fades  before  my  view. 
Atrial  muaic  floata  around, 
AiSrial  voioea  meet  mine  ear. 
And  my  sighs  are  oft  repeated 
By  soft  echoeo  hovering  near. 
Ajid  firom  viaions  half  ethereal, 
Mad  with  hope  I  wildly  start, 
But  thy  footsteps,  lost  Eoeria  ! 
Are  the  beatinga  of  my  heart 
TOL.  XZZIT.  38 
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THE       FUTURE        LIFE, 


BT    OBAAX.B«    aPJlAOnB     SMITa 


Oh,  in  that  lolemn  hour,  when  Toices  faint 
And  formi  familiar  to  the  Tiaion  fade, 

When  woman's  tears  and  orphan'd  childhood^s  plaint 
No  more  the  soaPs  dolled  consciousness  invade ; 

When  all  unheeded  is  the  voice  of  prayer 

By  the  pale  victim  as  he  wrestles  there ; 
'T  is  then  we  feel  how  deep  the  valley's  shade 

Which  every  mortal  in  his  time  must  dare. 

But  if  that  time  be  summer's  sultry  day, 
iShali  the  freed  spirit  feel  its  sunbeams  warm  ? 

Or  think,  if  wmter  in  that  hour  bear  sway. 
To  shiver,  struggling  through  the  midnight  storm  ? 

Shall  the  soul  linger  through  the  realms  of  space. 

The  mighty  secrets  of  their  depths  to  trace  7 
Or  think  to  look  on  nature's  outward  form 

While  hasting  upward  to  its  resting-place  ? 

Can  mental  vision  drink  the  solar  ray 

That  clothes  material  things  in  light  and  shade  ? 
Is  there  an  avenue  that  can  convey 

The  forms  of  nature  to  the  spirit's  aid? 
Can  mnsic*8  voice  be  heard?  can  spirits  hear 
The  soft  vibrations  of  an  atmosphere  7 

Or  can  the  spirit's  flight  of  thought  be  stayed 
By  measured  progress  in  its  high  career? 

If  so  it  be  that  spirits  freed  may  hold 
Their  wonted  sympathy  with  outward  forms, 

How  gladly  would  the  trusting  soul  unfold 
Its  untried  pinions  o'er  a  world  of  storms ; 

Speed  its  swift  flight  to  some  fair  orb  whose  blaze. 

When  in  the  flesh,  absorbed  its  youthful  gaze ; 
Where  b-niity  in  a  new  profusion  swarms. 

To  wrap  ti.o  soul  in  marvel  and  amaze. 

For  glorious  scenes  are  in  yon  worlds  that  send 
Their  distant  radiance  to  the  eye  of  sense  ; 

Landscapes  that  mortal  sight  hath  never  kenned, 
And  oceans  of  unthought  mugiiificcnce, 

Whose  slightest  wave,  upon  our  planet  hurled, 

Would  roll  an  ocean  round  a  slioreless  world. 
If  its  huge  volume  were  but  torn  from  tlience, 

When  by  the  softest  of  its  breezes  curled 

And  there  are  realms  of  such  majestic  bound 
That  were  the  waters  which  earth's  ocean's  hoard 

Borne  to  some  mountain's  burning  gulf  profound 
And  in  one  torrent  down  its  crater  poured, 
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Transformed  to  vapor  would  the  water  riie 
And  flo^t,  a  cloud,  along  its  lunny  skiei ; 

Where  majeaty  and  l^auty  linked  afford 
A  theme  of  gratitude  to  One  all-wise. 

And  there  are  realmi  of  quietude  and  peace, 

Where  happy  ipirita  unperturbed  abide  ; 
No  mourner  longing  for  her  soul'a  releasoi 

No  sinner  shrinking  from  a  life  untried, 
No  widow  bending  with  a  grief  untold 
0*er  the  still  forms  of  loved  ones  pale  and  cold ; 

For  pain  nor  wo  are  needed  there  to  chide 
T*he  wayward  wanderers  fh>m  the  Subphbrd's  fold. 

To  the  poor  wretch  who  deems  that  all  m  all 

Is  centred  in  this  little  scene  below. 
The  bright  blue  sky  becomes  a  dungeon-wall, 

Beyond  whose  bound  he  never  hopes  to  go; 
Earth's  circling  seasons  in  his  view  appears 
A  whirlpool  narrowing  in  the  tide  of  years. 

Whose  dark  oblivious  depths  must  quench  the  glow 
Of  human  sympathies  and  hopes  and  fears. 

But  to  the  trustful  soul  the  good  man's  rest 

Is  not  the  torpor  of  a  loveless  frame, 
But  the  high  fellowship  of  spiriti  blest, 

Far  from  this  earthly  strife  for  wealth  and  lame. 
Oh,  where  is  that  bright  land  7  is 't  sunk  from  view 
In  the  calm  ocean  of  the  zenith's  blue  7 

Or  do  its  portals  glisten  in  the  flame 
That  to  the  sunset  Tends  its  golden  hue? 

We  may  not  know ;  our  queries  are  in  vain ! 

That  pathway,  trodden  for  six  thousand  yean, 
Hath  seen  no  pilgrim  turning  back  again 

To  mingle  in  life's  stream  his  falling  tears. 
And  tell  the  secret  of  what  orb  in  space 
Hath  gathered  home  the  ransomed  of  the  race ; 

But  we  shall  know,  for  our  departure  nears. 
And  friends  long  parted  shall  again  embrace. 

But  oh  !  the  mystery  of  that  stem  hour. 

When  to  our  reeling  sense  the  earth  shall  quake, 

The  blackening  sun  resign  his  throne  of  power. 
And  we  this  outer  temple  court  forsake ! 

When  fVom  the  inner  shrine  of  nature's  fane 

The  sky-spread  curtain  shall  be  rent  in  twain, 
And  through  the  sundered  veil  upon  us  break 

The  bright  reality  that  '  death  is  gain.' 

The  frieuds  that  flock  around  to  weep  farewell, 
The  sad,  sad  thoughti,  the  sick  and  dizzy  brain, 

The  walls  that  close  around  us  like  a  cell. 

The  cold  limbs  fettered  by  death's  cruel  chain, 

The  darkening  room,  the  dying-out  of  feeling. 

The  bursting  light,  the  chamber's  parted  ceiling, 
The  spirit-world !  —  the  new-bom  seraph's  stram ! 

The  ransomed  sinner  with  the  ransomed  kneeling ! 
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MOUNT     SAVAGE     R  AMBLINGS. 


MOUNT      8AVAOB. 

Or  Savage  Mountain,  as  it  U  called  in  the  books,  is,  as  I  said  before, 
not  so  much  of  a  mountain  after  all,  compared  with  some  of  the  great 
Alleghany  ridges.  Still  it  is  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  ascendable  on  horseback  to  the  very  top, 
on  a  tolerably  good  road,  which  is  twice  a-day  traversed  by  mole 
teams  to  bring  down  loads  of  fire-clay  from  the  summit.  This  road 
extends,  I  believe,  quite  over  the  mountain,  and  when  you  get  on  the 
other  side  you  are  m  Pennsylvania.  It  is  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  a  thick  growth  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  look  wilder 
at  a  distance  than  when  you  approach  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
very  savage  about  it ;  certainly  nothing  more  so  than  the  rest  of  the 
region  for  miles  around.  One  who  ti*avels  much  in  America  sees  so 
many  such  districts  that  it  requires  pretty  tall  hills,  or  very  picturesque 
spots  indeed,  to  rivet  attention  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Thmk 
of  it !  One  may  ride  on  a  rail-road,  the  Erie  for  example,  hundreds 
of  miles  through  an  almost  uninhabited  country;  a  country  where,  if 
you  should  chance  to  be  dropped  by  the  way,  it  would  seem  as  if  you 
would  literally  have 

*  Nothing  to  eat  except  bear's  meat. 
And  nothiog  to  drink  at  all :' 

as  the  fireman  on  the  Erie  Rail-Road  sung  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  went  over  it  in  a  solitary  locomotive.  Think  of  the  Adirondack 
wilderness  in  the  State  of  New-York,  which  Headley  describes  as 
scarcely  ever  having  been  explored,  although  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Connecticut !  Or  take  a  ride  in  the  stage  across  the  mountains  over 
the  National  Road,  (they  are  making  a  rail-road  there  now,)  if  you 
would  realize  the  extent  of  wilderness  in  even  the  most  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  New  World.  Think  how  the  iron-horse  is  gradually 
working  its  way  to  apparently  the  most  inaccessible  spots,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  the  overflowing  population  of  Europe,  filling  up  the  habita- 
ble places,  and  developing  the  hidden  resources  of  earth,  tunnelling 
the  mountains  and  bridging  the  valleys  and  rivers,  making  the  desert 
to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  I  never  ride  on  a  rail  without  in- 
dulging in  some  of  these  poetical  fancies;  and  they  crowd  upon  me 
still  more  when  standing  on  the  Savage  Mountain  and  looking  over 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  valley,  so  thick  that  it  seems  as  if  you  could 
walk  upon  it.  Here  and  there  are  cultivated  spots,  which,  though  of 
many  acres  extent,  look  like  small  affairs.  The  iron- village,  vrith  the 
store  prominent  above  all,  and  near  it  the  tall  chimneys  of '  the  works/ 
occupy  another  little  space,  and  off  there  above  the  trees  the  moving 
smoke  denotes  the  approach  of  the  locomotive.     There  is  the  out-crop 
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of  an  old  iron  mine  on  one  side  of  the  place  where  we  stand ;  on  the 
other  side  they  are  at  work  with  pick- axe  and  spade  getting  out  the 
bluish  white  clay.  It  is  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  you  wonder  how 
they  OTer  came  to  think  of  grinding  it  up  to  make  brick  and  pottery- 
ware. 

The  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  mountain  is  said  to  be  much  more 
sayage  and  inaccessible.  There  are  a  few  saw-mills  there  for  cutting 
out  the  timber,  and  the  people  live  in  the  most  out  of-the-way  places, 
and  in  the  most  outlandish  manner.  Many  of  them  know  little  of 
this  world  and  less  of  the  next,  and  live  and  die  like  the  Dutchmen 
of  New- Jersey,  with  a  profound  abhorrence  of  all  new  inventions  for 
fiu'ming  and  all  schools  and  other  sources  of  taxation.  They  are 
content  with  pork  and  cabbage,  potatoes  and  whiskey,  and  now  and 
then  a  haunch  of  venison.  They  are  shrewd  at  a  bargain  and  think 
a  man  who  gets  money,  no  matter  how,  is  a  good  fellow.  Such  is 
the  character  given  me  by  a  Gothamite  who  has  been  long  sojouminor 
there  and  perhaps  judges  too  much  by  contrast  with  city  life.  Such 
people,  however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  every  state ;  and 
when  he  mentioned  their  indifference  for  churches,  I  could  not  help 
linking  of  that  strange  people  who  live  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  not  far 
from  Hampton  beach.  Some  zealous  Christians  built  them  a  church, 
and  sent  over  a  clergyman  to  preach  to  them.  A  large  congregation 
was  gathered  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing ;  but  when  the  services  were 
over,  the  old  man  who  kept  the  keys,  and  officiated  as  sexton,  instead 
of  thanking  the  minister  for  *  the  word'  thus  given  without  money  and 
without  price,  demanded  Jive  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  churchy  and  hii 
(the  sexUnCs)  sacrifice  in  leaving  his  fishing  to  come  there  !  The  minis- 
ter gave  them  up  as  a  hopeless  set. 

I  am  no  great  hand  at  climbing  precipitous  mountains  simply  for 
the  sake  of  saying  I  have  accomplished  the  feat,  as  many  ao  who 
▼isit  the  White  Hills  in  New-Hampshire.  They  tire  and  strain  them- 
selves almost  to  death  in  clinging  to  the  saddle  or  footing  it  up  steep 
rocky  pathways,  and  become  bespattered  from  head  to  foot  v^tn  mud, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  that  they  have  stood  on 
Mount  Washington  and  lo'^ked  upon  nothing  but  clouds  and  mist 
That  one  who  has  science  and  taste  enough  to  note  the  different  de- 
grees of  temperature  and  the  nature  of  the  formations  should  fancy 
it  I  can  imagine,  but  I  had  no  patience  when  I  saw  a  company  of 
boarding-school  girls  come  down  from  the  mountains  nearly  dead 
with  an  exertion  to  which  they  were  so  little  accustomed. 

But  when  one  can  go  up  without  an  unreasonable  degree  of  trou- 
ble and  peril,  it  is  always  well  to  climb  to  those  points  where  you 
can  overlook  the  country  round  and  take  in  the  whole  at  one  view. 
No  one  can  be  said  to  have  seen  the  Connecticut  River  who  has  not 
been  to  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke.  I  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  the 
view  from  Mount  Savage  is  to  be  compared  with  that,  but  from  no 
point  can  a  better  landscape  of  a  wild  country  just  opening  to  the 
miner  be  obtained  with  less  trouble. 

So  much  for  Mount  Savage,  or  rather  for  what  occurred  to  me  as 
I  rode  up  and  back  one  day  before  dinner,  alongside  of  my  friend's 
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eldest  BODp  who  expatiated  on  the  scenery,  the  comparative  speed  of 
our  nags,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  he  should  secure  hy  tapping  the 
large  maple  trees  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

There  are  two  shafts  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  one  for  coal  and 
the  other  for  iron.  If  they  go  on  working  them  they  will  one  day 
come  out  on  the  other  side,  forming  complete  tunnels.  Neither  vein 
is  as  thick  as  that  at  Frosthurg,  but  they  make  the  passages  about 
five  feet  square.  In  the  iron  tunnel  they  passed  through  a  vein  for 
some  time  without  knowing  it,  such  earthy  shapes-  does  the  ore 
assume. 

We  returned  through  Rhododendron  Alley,  so  named  from  the 
nutnber  of  plants  of  that  beautiful  flower  which  line  the  sides.  An 
English  botanist  has  promised  to  give  them  a  long  paragraph  in  bis 
forthcoming  book. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  our  minister  and  the  draughts- 
man of  the  company,  who  is  the  beau  of  Mount  Savage  and  of  all 
other  places  where  he  appears.  He  is  a  perfect  '  Mother  Carey's 
chicken  ;'  his  presence  always  portending  a  storm  on  female  hearts. 

We  had  *  Old  Uncle  Ned,*  and  divers  other  approved  negro  melo- 
dies, we  had  story-telling  and  flirtation,  and  other  innocent  amuse- 
ments, until  '  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  retiring,'  and  the  parson 
and  the  draughtsman,  who  is  one  of  his  vestrymen,  started  down  the 
hill  with  lamps  in  their  hands  and  cigars  in  their  mouths. 


THE    MINERS'    SABBATH. 

Now  that  the  iron  manufacture  is  suspended,  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  live  in  this  region  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  connected  with 
the  mines,  and  to  them  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  day  of  rest.  No 
squeaking  of  the  brakes  is  heard  on  the  tram-road,  no  puff  of  the 
locomotive  on  the  wide  track ;  the  hoi*ses  and  mules  are  quietly 
standing  in  their  stalls,  licking  up  the  last  oat  of  their  morning's  allow- 
ance, clearing  the  racks  of  the  less  dainty  dish  of  hay,  or,  having  dis- 
posed of  all,  are  poking  their  noses  in  every  comer,  and  expressively 
looking  round  in  expectation  of  having  something  else  to  do.  And 
now  the  inteiior  of  every  workman's  house  at  the  Savage  village,  at 
the  Maryland  mines  and  at  Frosthurg,  presents  a  busy  scene ;  such 
washing  and  scouring  and  rubbing  and  scrubbing  with  soap  and  hot 
water  and  hard  hands  to  get  off*  the  week's  accumulation  of  coal- 
dust  and  soot !  And  then  the  donning  of  clean  shirts,  white  or  tcheck 
pantaloons,  gay  neck-ketchiefs,  and  cloth  coats  with  metal  buttons,  or 
the  more  seasonable  brown  linen  wrapper,  all  contribute  to  effect 
such  a  metamorphosis,  that  you  will  scarcely  know  men  whom  you 
have  met  and  conversed  with  every  day  for  a  week  past. 

A  large  proportion  saunter  up  Church-Hill,  and  on  a  half  mile 
iarther  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  large  brick  edifice,  with  the 

Eriest's  house  adjoining,  which  is  a  very  prominent  object  as  you  look 
t)m  any  of  the  neighboring  hills.     The  Welshmen  have  their  hall 
in  the  village,  where  they  listen  to  prayer  and  preaching  in  that 
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strangely-sounding  tongue.  Now  and  then  an  itinerant  Methodist 
holds  fertb  to  a  pretty  good  congregation,  in  a  house  back  of  the 
blast  furnace ;  and  the  '  English  Church/  as  they  call  the  Episcopal, 
which  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  other  day  from  Bruce  Hill,  gathers 
every  Sunday  a  respectable  number,  considering  the  state  of  the 
works.  That 's  the  church  we  propose  to  attend,  and  the  bell  is  now 
pealing  forth  a  notice  that  it  is  time  to  go.  Thb  bell  is  a  new  thing, 
and  was  purchased  by  general  subscription  to  do  away  with  all  ex* 
cuses  for  tardiness  in  difference  of  time. 

Talking  of  bells,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  churches  of 
New- York  are  remarkably  deficient  in  this  respect.  But  few  have 
bells,  and,  excepting  the  Trinity  chimes,  those  they  have  are  far  from 
being  of  a  size  and  tone  to  correspond  with  the  cost  and  elegance  of 
the  respective  edifices.  Who  that  has  visited  Italy  has  not  been  de- 
lighted with  the  music  which  peals  forth  from  the  church-towers  1 
They  give  you  rather  too  much  of  it  at  Florence,  where  it  is  heard 
every  hour  almost  and  becomes  weansome.  But  where,  as  in  this 
country,  they  are  usually  rung  only  on  Sunday,  one  or  two  of  these 
on  the  principal  churches,  one  would  think,  could  disturb  no  man's 
nerves,  and  must  materially  contribute  to  punctuality.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  property-holders  in  the  neighborhood  object 
to  the  tinkling  things  which  occupy  most  of  the  belfrys.  In  the 
country  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  sound  of  the 
church-going  bell,  reverberating  amid  valleys  and  rocks  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  day. 

Well,  mounting  our  horses  we  ride  to  the  chapel ;  and  will  wait  at 
the  door  until  the  ladies  arrive  in  the  buggy,  which  is  very  slowly 
drawn  up  a  very  bad  and  circuitous  road.  Most  of  the  villagers  are 
taking  the  short  cut  on  foot,  across  lots  and  over  the  rocks  which 
thickly  stud  the  side  of  the  hill.  They  pick  their  way  from  stone  to 
stone,  the  masculines  each  leading  one  or  more  children  (of  which 
there  are  plenty)  and  the  feminines  carefully  holding  up  their  skirts 
to  keep  the  briars  and  dirt  away  from  the  clean  calico  or  muslin. 

Robert  is  at  the  church  door  and  is  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  two  vestrymen  and  a  group  of  villagers,  on  the  style  of  the  belfry, 
the  tone  of  the  bell,  and  the  improvement  which  a  coat  of  paint  would 
make  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice ;  next  they  talk  of  the  drought  and 
the  state  of  the  crops,  and  the  news  about  the  cholera ;  and  the  last 
intelligence  about  the  little  girl  who  is  so  sick  on  Bruce-Hill.  Bat 
here  come  the  ladies,  and  we  '11  go  in  with  them. 

The  chapel  is  as  plain  inside  as  out,  but  it  will  hold  many  more  than 
usually  attend,  and  is  very  comfortable.  It  would  look  better  if  that 
tall  pulpit  were  moved  away ;  and  the  reading  desk  placed  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  serve  both  for  prayers  and  preaching.  Our  minister 
makes  it  serve  this  purpose,  being  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
what  is  good  for  prayer  is  good  for  preaching  and  that  the  sermon 
sounds  just  as  well  when  delivered  in  one  gown  as  another.  He 
wears  the  surplice  throughout.  It  is  well  enough  for  a  clergyman  to 
wear  a  gown  of  some  kind,  since  it  prevents  remark  on  his  dress,  and 
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giree  him  a  more  dignified  look  The  same  may  be  said  of  oar 
judges.  It  does  not  look  quite  in  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
oourt-room  to  see  its  presiding  officer  dressed  in  some  outlandish 
coat  or  flashy  neckcloth.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the 
United  States  wear  black  eowns.  But  the  change  of  dress  in  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  services  seems  too  much  like  the  change  of 
dresses  in  a  theatre.     However, '  chacun  a  son  gout.' 

That  all-essential  article  to  the  proper  delivery  of  the  church-ser- 
vice,  an  organ,  is  wanting  here,  and  there  ib  no  chanting.  The  two 
hymns  are  sung  though,  and  when  either  of  the  leading  singers  are 
present,  are  very  well  sung.  But  sometimes  they  are  absent,  and 
then  some  one  who  has  been  used  to  follow  tries  to  raise  the  tune. 
First  he  gets  too  high  and  then  too  low,  and  finally  he  pushes  on  vrith 
a  perfect  desperation,  regardless  of  time,  and  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
voices  vainly  striving  to  keep  pace  with  his. 

On  one  occasion  they  say  that  the  clergyman,  observing  that  this 
worthy  had  some  trouble  in  catching  the  tune,  and  not  being  himself 
gifted  with  a  voice,  leaned  over  the  desk  and  whistled  a  note  load 
enough  to  be  heard  at  the  seat  of  the  singer,  who  instantly  gave  the 
right  h-u-u-m. 

We  had  a  good  sermon,  first  explaining  the  connection  of  the  text 
and  its  meaning,  and  then  the  points  to  be  considered,  which  were 
well  reasoned  out,  and  wound  up  with  an  exhortation  partaking  of 
the  pathos  and  sentiment  for  which  the  sons  of  the  '  Green  Isle,'  to 
which  the  minister  belongs,  are  distinguished.  It  was  but  twenty- 
five  minutes  long,  which  with  the  long  services  of  this  church  is 
long  enough.  They  are  already  beginning  to  talk  about  the  preacher 
for  a  larger  church  in  some  of  the  cities ;  but  he  is  one  of  your  modest, 
yet  frank,  plain-spoken  men,  who  will  not  push  himself  into  promi- 
nence. 

How  few  there  are  in  the  pulpit  who  understand  the  distinction 
between  a  discourse  and  a  sermon !  And  yet  there  is  an  obvious  and 
important  distinction  between  the  two,  which  our  theological  schools 
should  inculcate.  The  one  is  something  to  be  read  and  printed,  the 
other  something  to  be  spoken ;  for  a  thing  which  will  read  well  will 
not  always  preach  well,  and  vice  versa.  Much  of  course  depends  on 
the  delivery,  but  he  who  writes  as  he  would  speak,  will  write  very 
difi*erently  from  him  who  writes  for  the  press.  He  will  present  a  few 
prominent  points  in  bold  relief  which  the  hearer  can  readily  treasure 
m  his  mind,  instead  of  condensing  every  thing  that  can  be  said  in  one 
discourse,  requiring  a  constant  effort  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer  to  keep  up  the  thread  of  the  argument.  For  a  study  in  the 
closet  the  last  would  be  preferable. 

The  sermon  is  over  and  Leonardus  goes  round  with  the  plate,  on 
which  we  deposit,  every  man  at  least,  a  penny.  The  clularen  are 
now  relieved  from  the  half  dimes  which  they  have  been  playing  with 
and  constantly  dropping  during  sermon  time. 

Benediction  being  pronounced,  there 's  a  general  shaking  of  hands 
between  pastor  and  people,  and  mutual  enquiries  after  health,  among 
the  ladies.    A  late-comer  communicates  a  piece  of  information  which 
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spreads  a  gloom  on  every  countenance.  The  little  girl  is  dead.  The 
third  child  in  a  few  weeks ;  what  can  it  mean  1  Haye  we  contagion 
among  us  1  And  the  minds  of  all  are  occupied  with  mingled  sensa- 
tions of  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  parents,  and  apprehensions  lest  the 
unknown  fever  should  enter  their  own  households. 

The  minister  comes  and  dines  with  us,  and  then  goes  over  to  the 
Maryland  mines  for  afternoon  service. 

In  the  afternoon  some  stroll  to  the  woods,  and  perhaps  find  in  God*8 
first  temples  those  incentives  to  devotion  which  the  voice  of  nature 
often  incites,  though  it  would  he  too  high  an  estimate  of  poor  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  the  majority  have  their  minds  hent  on  sacred 
things,  or  do  not  rather  seek  amusement  and  exercise,  so  welcome 
to  those  who  have  been  confined  all  the  week  and  whose  minds  are 
now  relaxed  from  worldly  cares. 

There  is  much  visitine  done  too,  and  those  who  cannot,  from  lack 
of  education  or  habits  of  reading,  find  enjoyment  in  books,  seek  social 
intercourse  and  interchange  of  the  offices  of  friendship  as  a  proper 
enough  way  of  improving  the  day.  Not  a  few  are  seen  climbing  the 
hill  to  visit  the  house  of  mourning. 

At  Bruce  Hill  you  may  see  us  in  all  parts  of  the  house  and  on  the 
piazza,  mostly  with  books  in  our  hands,  though  not  all  intent  thereon. 
Some  have  a  volume  of  '  Sunday  reading ;'  sermons,  a  doctrinal 
treatise  on  the  Bible,  while  the  religious  paper  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  its  secular  side  most  read  I  fear.  Sunday  is  generally  a  sleepy 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  stillness  and  the  absence  of  active 
occupations,  and  now  and  then  the  bes^intentioned  find  it  hard  work 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  on  this  long  summer  afternoon. 

Aside  from  its  religious  associations,  it  is  a  delightful  day  to  a  re- 
flective mind,  and,  after  napping  it  for  a  moment,  one  seems  to  enter 
anew  into  the  charms  of  the  day,  especially  where,  as  here,  you  are 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  fielas,  the  mountains  and  the  woods. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Madison  is  announced  in  all  the  papers,  and  in 
that  connection  I  read  over  the  account  given  in  Ingersoll's  Sketch 
of  the  Last  War  with  Great  Britain  of  the  trials  she  underwent,  and 
the  heroism  she  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Washington. 
It  is  very  interestinjg^,  being  decidedly  the  best  part  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
book,  and  valuable  for  the  many  little  incidents  which  are  there  pre- 
served, though  of  the  book,  as  a  whole,  I  must  say  that  it  is  one  oi  the 
most  carelessly  written  collection  of  scraps  that  ever  went  forth  from 
any  man  of  the  author's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman. 

As  the  long  twilight  comes  on  we  sit  upon  the  porch  and  talk  of 
this  and  kindred  topics.  Each  has  some  reminiscence  of  the  past  to 
call  up,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  reflections  thus  started  in 
every  mind  are  not  without  that  calming  and  composing  eflect  which 
comport  with  the  day  and  form  a  rational  enjoyment. 

But  the  minister  has  returned  from  the  mines,  and  our  neighbor  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  has  come  in,  so  we  '11  go  to  tea,  and  afterward  have 
some  sacred  music. 
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A     P  UNERAL. 


In  the  country  a  funeral  is  fraught  with  much  more  solemnity  than 
in  the  city,  where  the  constant  occurrence  of  such  scenes  makes  one 
more  or  less  familiar  with  them.  They  buried  the  little  girl  to-day, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  house,  although  it  could  only 
be  approached  by  a  very  steep  hill  and  over  a  very  bad  road,  almost 
impassable  for  vehicles.  None  but  those  who  have  lost  a  friend  can 
appreciate  the  gratification  which  relatives  experience  in  the  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  deceased  and  the  family,  which  is  manifested  by  a 
large  attendance  on  such  an  occasion. 

There  were  no  services  at  the  house ;  an  omission  that  is  unusual 
in  the  country,  where  some  remarks  and  a  prayer  are  usually  made 
before  starting  for  the  place  of  interment.  In  this  case  the  distance 
was  so  great  to  the  grave-yard,  that  it  was  thought  more  advisable  to 
defer  all  exercises  until  the  procession  reached  the  church. 

The  coffin,  painted  black,  was  placed  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  last 
look  had  been  taken  at  all  that  remained  of  a  daughter  and  a  sister, 
the  lid  was  screwed  down  by  some  of  the  neighbors  who  officiated 
in  place  of  an  undertaker.  A  light  spnng-cart,  the  only  vehicle 
which  could  be  drawn  up  the  hill,  was  made  to  serve  as  a  hearse ; 
into  this  the.  coffin  was  placed,  protected  from  jar  by  several  arm- 
fuls  of  newly-mown  hay,  and  then  the  procession  moved  down  the 
hill. 

As  the  clergyman  entered  the  gate,  before  us,  repeating  the  words 
'  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  one  could  not  hut  be  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  that  funeral  service,  the  effect  of  wbich  was  greatly 
heightened  by  a  cloud  which  just  then  obscured  the  sun,  comporting 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

There  are  but  few  graves  in  the  yard,  and  prominent  were  the 
two  fresh  mounds  and  the  open  pit  around  which  we  all  arranged  our- 
selves while  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place.  They 
threw  in  some  armfuls  of  hay  to  break  the  sound  of  the  clods  as  the 
words  '  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,'  came  from  the  minister's  lips, 
and  for  a  while,  after  the  services  were  concluded,  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  sound  of  the  shovels  as  the  grave  was  filled  up  and 
rounded  off  at  the  top. 

The  mother,  worn  down  by  watching  and  grief,  was  not  present ; 
but  the  father  and  surviving  daughter  stood  by,  the  latter  bathed  in 
tears,  the  former,  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life,  preserving  a  stoical 
composure,  though,  as  one  watched  his  expression  while  gazing  on 
the  three  mounds,  you  could  see  that  there  was  a  struggle  within,  a 
feeling  perhaps  of  that  silent  despair, 

'  Thk  most  corroding  form  of  grief. 

For  tears  to  the  mourner  bring  some  sad  relief.' 

Perhaps  he  checked  the  outbreak  of  his  feelings,  as  did  David  of 
old,  by  the  reflection  that  it  could  do  no  good  :  *  I  shall  go  to  him, 
but  he  cannot  come  to  me.' 

In  truth  the  last  month  had  been  to  him  one  scene  of  sorrow ; 
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grief  had  exhausted  itself,  and  he  could  no  longer  find  comfort  in 
giving  vent  to  his  emotions.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  turned 
to  leave  the  spot,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  too  well  under- 
stood his  feelings  to  attempt  the  vain  task  of  consolation. 

Though  the  loss  of  a  child  cannot,  in  view  of  its  comparative  inno- 
cence and  its  prospects  in  the  future  life,  hut  carry  with  it  the  idea 
that  our  loss  is  its  gain,  yet  none  hut  those  who  have  been  parents 
can  realize  the  pang  which  is  produced  when  one  whom  we  have 
had  constantly  before  our  eyes,  watched  and  played  with,  and  formed 
high  hopes  concerning,  is  thus  suddenly  snatched,  away.  It  is  like 
plucking  out  the  heart-stnngs. 

Truthfully  has  some  one  remarked  :  *  We  never  value  the  sun- 
beam so  much  as  in  the  dark  of  a  moonless  night ;  we  never  value  a 
friend's  advice  until  he  is  beyond  our  reach  ;  we  never  prize  the 
husband's  love  or  the  mother's  care  until  the  grave  is  closed  over 
them  ;  and  when  we  seek  them  there,  the  grass  that  we  weep  over 
is  green,  the  mallow  and  the  dock  have  covered  the  cross  or  the 
head-stone,  and  the  red  earth-worms  we  disturb  bring  us  no  tidings.' 


POLITICS. 

As  the  day  for  the  annual  state  ele;ction  approaches  we  begin  to 
hear  the  note  of  preparation.  Cumberland  is  of  course  the  centre 
of  influence  for  the  county,  and  we  are  constantly  receiving  the  two 
county  papers,  freighted  with  wholesale  endorsements  of  this  and 
denunciations  of  that  candidate,  seasoned  with  much  editorial  face- 
tiousness.  The  practice  of  stump-speaking  does  not  prevail  hei*e  as 
generally  as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  but  occasionally  a  couple 
of  candidates  nde  round  in  a  buggy,  and  stop  at  every  town  to  stump 
against  each  other.  It  has  one  good  effect ;  there  is  no  affectation 
of  modesty  or  pretence  that  they  *  have  not  sought  the  nomination,' 
such  as  we  hear  from  candidates  at  the  North,  but  every  man  is 
obliged  to  come  out  and  show  himself,  and  if  need  be, '  sound  his 
own  trumpet,'  in  a  straightforward  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
best  *  stumpers'  are  not  always  the  best  qualified  for  the  business  of 
the  state,  and  generally  the  most  sensible  and  able  men  are  those 
who  are  not  gifted  with  that  peculiar  style  of  oratory  which  charms 
the  populace,  or  are  unwilling  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  thinQ^s  about  an  election  is  the  class  of 
men  who  always  seem  to  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  at  such  a 
time,  ready  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  to  canvass  districts,  fold  tickets, 
write  resolutions  and  get  up  meetings.  They  are  always  well  stocked 
with  the  statistics  of  former  elections  and  generally  ready  to  make 
a  bet  when  they  've  any  money.  They  are  always  sure  of  success 
when  they  talk  in  public,  but  when  conversing  among  themselves 
are  particular  in  pointing  out  the  weak  spots  in  their  own  ranks.  To 
them  an  election  is  a  perfect  bon-bon  in  the  way  of  excitement,  and 
no  sooner  is  one  over  than  they  are  making  their  calculations  for  the 
next.     Of  course  in  such  a  place  as  Cumberland  they  abound.     A 
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man  came  into  the  hotel  there  the  other  day  and  announced  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  certain  person  for  a  prominent  position.  '  Well/  said  a  person 
present,  *  I  thought  that  man  was  a  trying  to  get  something,  because 
he  came  into  an  eating-house  the  other  night  and  shook  hands  with  a 
chap  and  asked  him  to  drink.  Thinks  I, '  Old  feller,  you  are'  going 
to  want  a  vote  for  something,  for  if  you  was  n't,  that  chap  could  n't 
touch  you  with  a  forty-foot  pole  I" 

'  Well,  he  's  nominated,'  said  a  third  ;  *  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
Section  I  reckon  he  '11  hear  another  kind  of  music' 

Of  course  the  suspended  works  at  Nf  ount  Savage  make  the  tariff 
no  unimportant  topic  to  talk  about,  and  we  have  had  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  up  here  to  discourse  on  the  subject,  in  the  rolling-mill,  which 
is  a  grand  place  for  a  mass-meeting.  After  the  speech  was  over  a 
party  was  assembled  in  the  store,  comparing  notes,  and  one  old 
'  codger'  thus  expatiated,  keeping  time  to  his  words  with  the  heels 
of  his  boots  thumpine  against  the  side  of  the  counter  on  which  he 
was  seated  :  '  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  the  works  a-going,  that 's 
the  fiict ;  and  I  think  the  Dimmicrats  has  not  quite  elevated  notions 
enough  about  the  iron  business  ;  but  I  've  always  voted  for  the  Dim- 
micratic  ticket,  and  I  do  n't  'zactly  like  to  go  ag'in'  it.' 

'  Well,  now,  that 's  jest  my  case,'  said  a  ToDg,  lank  fellow,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets ;  '  but  I  've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '  self- 
preservation  is  the  law  of  natur' ;'  and  if  the  tariff  supports  me  and 
the  Dimmicratic  party  do  n't  support  the  tariff,  I  hain't  bound  to  sup- 
port the  party.     How  are  you  going  to  vote,  Pat  ?' 

*  For  the  Dimmicrats,  to  be  shure.     Do  ye  think  I  'd  be  afther 

f'ving  up  my  principles  for  the  sake  of  the  tariff  T  It 's  free-trade  that 
goes  in  for.  Indade,  and  it 's  my  opinion  that  when  they  lave  off 
a-killin'  and  murtherin'  each  other  in  Europe,  and  make  their  rail- 
roads instead,  then  they  '11  be  a-kaping  their  iron  at  home,  andlthere  '11 
be  plenty  of  work.' 

*  But  will  they  ever  leave  off  fighting  V 

*  Sure  they  can't  fight  forever.' 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  evils  of  party  poli- 
tics do  not  stop  to  reflect  that  they  are  necessary  evils ;  parties  must 
and  will  always  exist,  and  every  man  must  vote  with  one  or  the  other 
if  he  would  have  his  vote  tell. 

They  elect  the  legislature  here  but  once  in  two  years,  which  they 
find  is  quite  often  enough.  Their  sessions  are  limited  also,  as  in 
New- York.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  in  every  state  to  ridicule 
the  legislator  and  other  public  oflicers,  and  to  denounce  them  as  be- 
ing generally  inferior  to  those  of  other  communities  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
the  states  are  much  more  on  an  equality  in  these  respects  than  one 
would  suppose.  The  small  states  seem  to  have  the  advantage,  if 
there  is  any. 

But  enough  about  politics,  which  I  only  mention  to  show  that  we 
have  a  little  of  every  thing  to  make  variety  during  our  stay,  the  ac« 
count  of  which  I  will  end  here,  having  already  made  such  a  hodge- 
podge in  the  preceding  pages  that  I  almost  wonder  '  Old  Knick.' 
nas  printed  it 
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Sec  weeks  had  we  sojouroed  in  this  latitude ;  had  seen  every  per- 
,»on  and  every  thing ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  became 
apparent  that  we  must  go,  we  had  formed  so  many  pleasant  associa- 
tions, that  it  seemed  like  leaving  home  instead  of  going  home.  We 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  quiet  of  our  mountain  retirement,  and 
rather  dreaded  a  return  to  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  city.  The 
partine  visits  were  made  to  the  residents  on  the  neighboring  hills, 
and  <  if  you  should  come  to  New- York,'  we  said, '  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  ;*  and  they  promised  to  do  so.  But  a  great  city  seems  to 
be  a  bar  to  sociability,  such  are  the  distances  and  the  multitude  of 
acquaintances  one  finds  there ;  and  the  most  we  can  expect  will  be  a 
passing  call.  They  promised  too  to  keep  us  posted  up  about  divers 
little  love  affairs  which  seemed  to  be  bnskly  going  on,  but  which  I 
have  not  dwelt  upon  here,  because  they  make  love  at  Mount  Savage 
as  they  do  every  where  else.  The  minister  and  the  architect,  his  gay 
young  vestryman,  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  gossip,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  before  another  summer  they  should  each  have 
picked  up  a  help-mate. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  hands  had  been  shaken  and 
kisses  imprinted,  abundance  of  love  and  kind  messages  delivered  to 
our  charge  to  carry  to  friends ;  uncle,  aunt,  cousins  and  domestics 
came  out  to  see  us  off,  and  as  the  cars  moved  away,  the  stalwart 
form  and  honest  countenance  of  Robert  was  the  last  to  be  seen  as  he 
waved  his  hat  to  bid  us  good-by.  The  foundry,  the  brick-yard,  the 
store,  Bruce-Hill,  gradually  disappeared,  and  soon  we  saw  the  last 
of  Mount  Savage. 
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■  ooassrss    ar    a    o&ats    at   tbb    icouth    or    tbs    oo  ak  oo  o  Ar  so*. 

Thct  'vk  ohoien  for  their  comrade  dead 

A  wild  and  lonely  place  ; 
Green  boo^rha  are  bending  over  heai! 

In  interlocked  embrace ; 
And  a§  averse  to  break  the  link 

That  bound  him  to  the  wave. 
They  paused  upon  the  ocean's  brink 

To  hollow  out  his  grave. 

A  simple  tablet,  rudely  writ, 

Unfolds  in  humble  phrase 
What  time  was  life's  brief  taper  lit, 

What  time  expired  its  rays ; 
But  while  such  frail  and  vague  records 

With  careless  glance  we  scan. 
We  learn,  condensed  in  fewest  words. 

The  history  of  man. 


January^  1848. 
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GOTHAM. 


A  TOmU  I»X.ITBRXS  BSVOmB  TBX  PUILOI-BXIAy  AMD   PS1TBOZ.OaiAW   SOCMTISS  OV  C0Z.O1CBXA  CO&X^aB. 

OOTOBBK  1,   1849.  . 


'  As  several  of  my  frienda  wish,  to  ba^e  copies  of  the  enclosed  poem.  I  send  it  to  jou  witlx  the  taoj^ 
tbat  you  may  te  able  to  find  room  for  it  in  your  raluablo  Ma(^zine.'  Kots  to  thb  Esxtob. 


I  8TRIKB  the  harp  for  good  old 

Gotham  ;  let  the  Durobers  roll, 
And  follow  with  her  flying  barka 

That  apeed  from  pole  to  pole. 
Let  the  light  winds  gladly  wait  them 

On  Bwifl  piniona  far  away. 
To  where  Hudson's  forest  fountains 

Rise  sparkling  up  to  day. 
Let  Champlain*8  shining  bosom 

Thrill  trembling  with  delight 
Not  such  tremor  as  she  felt  in 

Macdonouoh*s  bloody  6ght, 
When  the  shot  tore  through  the  timbers 

And  men  in  fragments  flew, 
Staining  her  silver  waters  with 

Red  battle's  bloody  hue; 
And  naught,  ah  !  naught  consoled  her 

Save  that  at  the  battle's  close 
Alone  I  alone !  o'er  smoke  and  foam 

The  starry  banner  rose: 

But  such  tremor  as  thrills  maiden's  breasts 

That  blushing  bend  to  hear 
The  praises  warm  of  far  loved  ones 

Fall  sweetly  on  the  ear. 
Let  the  spirit  of  the  Mohawk,  as 

He  lies  in  limestone  cave, 
Lulled  to' rest  by  tumbling  foam 

And  softly  splashing  wave, 
Lift  his  head  to  list  her  praises 

To  whom  he  tribute  owes 
Till  drowsily  he  sinks  again 

To  his  much-loved  repose. 
Nay,  let  every  wave  and  billow 

In  lake  or  stream  or  sea. 
Leap  higher  yet  to  hear  her  name, 

Fair  city  of  the  free. 
And  let  every  puffing  varlet  of 

iGoLus'  blustering  band 
Speed  swifl  in  joy  her  praise  to  bear 

O'er  sea  and  solid  land. 

Behold  our  good  old  Gotham,  where 

Ou  wave-girt  isle  she  lies, 
Beside  her  broad  and  noble  bay. 

Beneath  her  smiling  skies  : 
Lo !  a  forest  is  around  her, 

But  leafless  are  the  trees  : 


They  are  the  masts  of  gallant  barks 

That  stem  the  briny  seas. 
Their  gay  flags  glitter  in  the  son  ; 

Rich  cargoes  forth  they  pour 
Into  her  ever-teeming  lap. 

With  vast  wealth  running  o'er ; 
And  taking  of  her  riches  in 

Exchange  for  what  they  brin£ 
Spread  their  white  sails,  and  quick  are  off 

Like  swallows  on  the  wing. 
Nor  lacks  she  other  messengen 

That  wait  her  beck  and  nod. 
On  land  and  sea  her  slaves  that  be. 

And  need  not  spur  or  rod. 

See !  see !  her  gallant  steamers  gay ! 

How  gloriously  they  ride 
Athwart  the  billows  white  with  foam, 

And  stem  the  boilmg  tide ! 
With  plunging  paddles  forth  they  dart 

Her  lightest  'bests  te  do. 
And  fling  afar  each  silver  star 

That  crests  the  billows  blue. 
Not  swifter  Neptune's  haughty  steeds 

Pawed  down  the  foaming  brine. 
When,  as  good  old  Uomkr  tells  us 

In  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
From  Euboea's  isle  they  bore  him  ; 

From  his  home  'neath  Mgrm  fair. 
And  snorting,  shook  the  foam-beads  from 

Their  manes  of  golden  hair ; 
While  the  ocean -monsters  round  them 

In  unwieldy  gambols  turned. 
And  many  a  fin  and  splashing  tail 

The  dark  blue  ocean  churned. 

But  lo !  't  is  night  and  such  a  night 

From  Erebus  ascends ; 
When  earth  around  is  palled  in  gloom. 

And  gloom  from  heaven  depends. 
'T  is  a  night  for  hell-fraught  errands,  and 

For  fiends  to  work  their  wiH  ; 
When  every  thing  on  foot  or  wing 

In  trustful  sleep  lies  still. 
What  is  that  light  that  onward  comes 

Along  the  narrow  track ! 
There  *s  fire  above  and  fire  below 

And  all  between  is  black. 
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Like  the  deadly  desert  blast  it  nuhet, 

That  sparea  nor  man  nor  steed. 
Hark  !  hark !  to  that  unearthly  shriek 

This  is  a  fiend  indeed. 
Bat  no !  for  as  it  nearer  comes 

I  mark  the  train  of  cam, 
And  I  know  the  locomotive 

By  its  shower  of  fiery  stars. 

How  swift  the  black  steed  rushes  on  ! 

Hark  to  his  steaming  nostrils'  snort ! 
And  see  the  lengthening  heavy  train 

He  whiris  along  in  sport 
Not  half  so  swift  in  Roman  Circ 

World-chosen  coarsers  flew ; 
Or  in  Byzantium's  Hippodrome 

For  faction  green  or  blue  ; 
Not  swifter  flew  the  Volscian  maid 

O'er  tips  of  waving  grain ; 
Or  the  Arcadian  AtaTante, 

Renowned  for  lovers  slain : 
Nay,  scarce  more  swift  Jove's  messenger 

Sped  over  land  and  sea, 
With  wings  on  head  and  wings  on  foot, 

As  swift  as  swift  might  be. 
Than  doth  this  *  swart  minion  of  the  mine,* 

Our  Gotham's  messenger, 
With  snort  and  scream  and  angry  gleam, 

Obedient  still  to  her. 

Nor  is  our  Gotham  lonely,  for 

Her  lovely  daughterB  round, 
Lie  just  beyond  the  sparkling  waves 

Of  river  aud  of  sound  ; 
And  ceaseless  ferry-boats  are  plying 

With  messages  of  love. 
That  quick  return  replying 

Like  palm-bearing  Noah's  dove. 
Some  nestling  in  the  greenwood  are, 

And  some  beside  the  wave. 
Have  made  their  home  where  the  rippling 

Their  feet  may  gently  lave.  [foam 

And  year  by  year  the  green  bough  yields, 

Aud  cottages  arise ; 
As  yields  the  zoue  of  a  slender  girl 

That  blooms  beneath  our  eyes. 
And  fairest  of  them  alt,  fair  Brooklyn, 

With  bnght-eyed  maidens  fair. 
Reposes  on  her  haughty  heights 

Upheld  in  purer  air. 

And  ever  from  on  every  side 

Fresh  wealth  b  pouring  in ; 
And  ever,  ever  up  there  comes 

A  murmur  and  a  din. 
The  quaint  song  of  the  stevedore. 

The  rattling  of  the  cart ; 
The  quick  demand,  the  quick  reply, 

That  mark  the  busy  mart : 
While  box  and  barrel  fly  about 

As  they  were  hurled  from  slings ; 


And  cotton  hales  go  jumping  round 

Like  clumsy  Hving  things. 
For  thirty  stout  republics  from 

The  east  and  south  and  west, 
Send  ever  to  our  Gotham  in 

Abundance  of  their  best 
For  her,  in  Maine's  far  forest  gladet 

The  woodman's  axe  is  ringing. 
For  her,  on  Texas'  sunny  plain 

The  sugar  cane  is  springing. 

For  her,  far  on  the  prairie, 

The  little  cloudlet's  seen 
That  sends  the  deadlyjifle  ball 

The  bison's  ribs  between. 
Fleet  is  his  hoof,  but  fleeter  far 

That  little  piece  of  lead. 
That  through  ragged  hole  takes  fearful  toll 

As  he  lies  on  grassy  bed. 
While  o'er  him  the  stout  hunter  stands 

Watching  life's  ebbing  play, 
And  thinking  of  the  choice  repast 

Shall  close  a  toilsome  day. 
The  bison's  robe  the  hunter  takes 

And  dresses  it  with  care 
To  cover  up  the  little  feet 

Of  Gotham's  maidens  fair. 
When  o'er  the  white  and  glittering  snow 

In  wind-swift  sleds  they  glide 
On  a  clear  cold  night  when  the  stan  shine 

And  the  beaux  sit  close  beside,  [bright, 

Nor  lack  they  spoils  of  grizzly  bear 

Won  at  the  risk  of  life ; 
Tom  from  that  monster  of  the  wild. 

That  fears  nor  ball  nor  knife. 
Whoso  paw  strikes  down  the  buffalo, 

Whose  track  seen  in  the  sand 
Brings  even  the  boldest  hunter  for 

A  moment  to  a  stand. 
Whose  girth  is  like  the  fatted  ox. 

And  whose  fell  claws  alone 
Could  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  steed 

And  scrape  him  to  the  bone. 
But  what  will  not  human  daring  in 

Pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame. 
Or  even  to  slake  adventurous  thirst 

Unknown  to  bosoms  tame : 
The  hunter  follows  up  the  track 

Till  he  has  found  the  lair; 
Then  studies  all  the  signs  to  know 

But  one  is  lurking  there. 

From  tallow  of  the  timid  deer 

And  from  the  sapling's  bark. 
Ho  featly  makes  a  forest  light 

To  aid  him  in  the  dark. 
Then,  when  the  black  andsleepful  night 

Replaces  garish  day, 
With  flint  and  steel  and  rifle  true, 

Alone  he  takes  his  way. 
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The  ragged  eaTe  he  enten  with 

A  Btep  as  firm  and  trae 
Ab  that  of  meny  moimtain  maid 

That  hrasheth  menring  dew. 
Though  darkneai  is  aroand  him» 

Though  death  is  on  the  track, 
And  though  at  timet  a  phantom  dread 

Looms  from  the  darkness  blaek, 
He 's  reached  the  place  he  marked  before 

When  daylight  there  shone  dim; 
He  wipes  his  flint ;  he  strikes  a  light ; 

And  waits  the  monster  grim. 

Oh,  God  above  have  pity  now, 

Bold  hunter,  on  thy  need: 
Swerve  but  a  hair  and  better  't  were 

Thou'dst  met  the  felon's  meed. 
But  no !  his  eye  is  calm  as  the 

High-hearted  at  the  block ; 
He  holds  his  rifle  steadily 

As  he  were  made  of  rook. 
He  bends  his  head  to  listen  to 

The  low  and  snllen  growl. 
He  comes !  the  monster  comes  that 's  wont 

Unchecked  at  will  to  prowl. 
He  eyes  the  light ;  he  lifts  his  paw, 

Now  hunter,  is  the  time, 
For  on  that  little  instant  hangs 

The  monster's  life  or  thine. 
Quick  draw  with  steady  hand  a  bead 

Between  his  shiniiiff  eyes. 
A  flash !  a  crack !  and  in  the  dark. 

He  writhes  and  slowly  dies. 

But  other  spoils  the  rich  west  sends. 

Won  by  the  peaceful  plough, 
Or  dug  from  out  our  mother's  veins, 

Blue  lead,  or  like  the  brow 
Of  Indian  maid,  dark-bright  the 

Copper  pure.    O'er  the  broad  lakes 
They  come ;  whose  pale  green  wave  'neath 

Many  a  keel  and  paddle  breaks. 
How  changed  all  this  from  times  of  bold 

La  Sallb  or  his  Marquette, 
Who  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Michigan 

Lies  sleeping  yet 
Then  all  was  solitude  ;  the  barii 

Canoe  alone  was  seen 
Where  now  a  white-winged  fleet 

And  constant  paddling  steamers  gleam. 
From  far  Chicas^o  on  they  come, 

Two  thousand  miles  away, 
Sloop,  schooner,  brig,  their  sails  all  spread 

That  bright  flash  back  the  day. 

Their  keels  careering  cleave  the  wave  ; 

No  narrow  flood  they  stem. 
But  a  hundred  milee  from  shore  to  shore 

Is  spread  that  noble  gem. 
Hail !  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  north ! 

Broad  brooches  on  Earth's  breast. 


Wherein  the  glorious  golden  son 

Reflected  seems  mora  West 
From  high  heaven  he  gases  on  them 

As  Narcissus  gaxed  of  old. 
His  own  warm  smile  he  there  naay  tncm 

His  locks  of  bamisbed  gold : 
And  on  their  many  barks  he  smilev 

As  if  to  wish  them  joy 
Of  the  golden  grain  and  the  riches  all 

Their  *  woven  wingi^  employ. 
And  they  with  answoing  fondness  flaih 

His  sunset  glories  back, 
Adding  fresh  brightness  to  gay  chmds 

That  glow  anmnd  his  track. 

Onward  they  sweep  the  wbite-wiag'd  fleet 

Past  the  mouth  of  broad  Green  Bay, 
Where  on  the  wild  rice  the  wild  fowl  feeds, 

And  both  are  the  Indian's  prey. 
By  the  <  Sleeping  Bear'  they  onwaid  glide , 

And  the  floating  *  turtle^  see 
From  whose  high  back,(may  it  ns^r  lack) 

Floats  the  starry  banner  free. 
By  the  headland  they  pass  where  the  trosps 

To  the  deadly  game  of  ball,     [went  out 
Where  the  knifo  and  the  tomahawk  drank 

For  death  was  the  lot  of  all.  [their  blood. 
On  Huron's  broad  bosom  they  're  sailing 

On  their  right  is  Thunder  Bay,      [now. 
And  on  their  left,  for  over  the  wave» 

Thunder  mntten  the  clearest  day. 
For  there  dwells  the  Thunder  Bird  whose 
flashing  eye. 

Sends  the  lightning  that  quivers  in  air ; 
The  flap  of  whose  winp  is  the  thunder 

Like  a  demon  trumpet^  blare,  [that  rings 

They  pass  by  the  mouth  of  the  Saginaw 

Where  the  storm  waves  highest  swell ; 
And  they  speed  by  the  base  of  the  old  white 

Where  the  wild  storm  spirits  dwell,  [rock 
They  breast  the  waves  of  lovely  St.  Clair ; 

They  glide  by  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
Where  'TEcuifSBH  sleeps,  that  spirit  bold 

That  would  wrap  the  worid  in  flames. 
By  fair  Detroit  they  pass  where  the  squaw 

Saved  many  a  soldier  bold, 
And  PoNTiAC  was  left  to  howl  in  his  rage 

Like  a  baffled  wolf  by  the  fold. 
They  sail  o'er  the  spot  where  Ferry  fought 

On  a  warm  September  day ; 
Where  the  eagle  tore  the  lion  bold, 

As  he  roamed  in  search  of  prey. 
Over  Erie's  broad  bosom  on,  on  they  sweep 

To  the  port  of  BuflUo, 
Where  their  hollow  barks  all  safely  moor, 

And  fold  their  wings  ef  i 


Then  on  CuNreR's  narrow  river  glide, 
FuU-frelghted  barges  slow 
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The  wealth  of  the  weit  in  their  holds  com- 

Toward  Gotham  on  they  go :        [prest 
On  the  silver  tide  they  slowly  glide, 

Like  life  in  a  peaceful  vale, 
Where  no  turmoil  rude  from  the  outer 

Or  carkmg  cares  assail.  [world 

The  Hudson  at  length  their  freight  receives; 

Oh !  broad  and  noble  river ! 
Would  I  could  sing,  thy  praise  to  ring, 

Where'er  gay  breezes  quiver  : 
For  thou  art  beautiful :  thy  banks 

The  home  of  legends  old  ; 
Thy  forest  fountains  cool  and  pure ; 

Thy  loveliness  untold. 
Thy  white  sails  gaily  fleck  thee,  as 

They  o*er  thy  bosom  glide ; 
From  every  cove  and  nook  they  shoot» 

That  grftee  thy  verdant  side. 

Sloop,  schooner,  steamer,  on  they  sweep 

0*er  thy  broad  and  noble  tide. 
Till  with  paddle's  splash  and  the  <  yo  heave 

Thy  green  hills  echo  wide  :  [oh !' 

By  the  blue  Ka&tskills,  on  they  sweep, 

And  through  bending  Crum  Elbow, 
Past  isle  and  islet  on  they  speed. 

Where  loveliest  landscapes  glow : 
Till  they  come  to  where  the  bold  High- 

Are  set  to  guard  the  strand,         [lands 
Like  wandering  Paladins  that  meet 

Afar  a  giant  band.  [them  pass, 

But  they  crush  not  the  barks  that  between 

Tho'  with  baffling  winds  they  vex  them. 
And  with  crooked  channel  and  gust  and 

Continually  perplex  them.  [squall, 

But  at  length  they  got  round  Anthony's 

And  pass  by  Thunder  Hill  [Nose, 

Into  Haverstraw  Bay,  where  the  bright 
waves  play. 

And  with  wind  their  white  sails  fill. 

Through  Haveistraw  Bay  and  the  Tapaan 

They  sweep  onward  in  their  pride ;  [Sea 
Till  beneath  the  Palisades'  lofty  brows 

The  rich  barks  in  safety  glide. 
'T  is  then  from  afar  our  Gotham  they  see. 

With  her  heaven-pointing  spires ; 
And  as  nearer  they  come,  they  hear  the 

Of  her  industrious  choirs ;  [hum 

mi  at  length  they  are  moored  beside  the 

That  bring  cargoes  over  the  sea ;  [barks 
And  both  before  Gotham  pour  their  wealth 

Like  pages  on  bended  knee. 
While  on  the  broad  bay  their  sails  display 

The  barks  that  are  borne  afar. 
To  ride  in  their  pride  o'er  the  sounding  tide, 

Wherever  earth's  riches  are. 
To  gather  up  wealth  on  every  side 

And  every  danger  dare, 
Like  a  gallant  knight  that  breasts  the  fight 

For  a  lock  of  his  lady's  hair. 
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Come  let  ut  rove  with  a  gallant  bark 

Over  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  follow  afar  her  guiding-star 

Nor  care  what  her  course  may  be : 
She  spreads  her  sails  to  woo  the  breeze. 

And  she  draws  from  the  river's  mouUi ; 
She  leaves  the  winds  of  the  chilly  north 

For  the  soft  and  sunny  south.     ^ 
*  Whither  away,  ye  sun-burnt  men? 

Do  ye  ride  o'er  the  rolling  sea  7*. 
But  I  need  not  ask,  for  your  sharp  whale- 
And  your  try-works  tell  who  ye  be.  [boats 
There 's  the  tough  old  tar,  and  the  boat- 
steerer  bold, 

That  reck  not  what  danger  they  dare ; 
There  are  land-lubbers  green  as  ever  were 
seen. 

And  the  hay-seed  yet  sticks  ui  their  hair. 
But  their  harpoons  are  bright,  and  their 
lances  all  right. 

And  the  ship  under  easy  sail ;    [spread. 
While  at  the  mast  head  over  ocean  out- 

Gaze  the  look-outs  already  to  hail. 

And  where  is  he,  the  Leviathan, 

Whom  these  bold  hunters  seek  ? 
He  's  away  afar  where  the  icebergs  are 

And  the  ice-clifi  cold  and  steep. 
O'er  that  cold  bleak  waste  he  roams  at  will, 

Nor  feare  the  roaring  crash. 
When  hoary  mountains  that  nodding  float 

With  opposing  currents  dash. 
They  'd  crush  the  ribs  of  the  stoutest  ship 

That  ever  crossed  the  deep, 
Nor  leave  one  whole  spar  to  float  afar, 

Her  memory  to  keep. 
But  Leviathan  laughs  at  their  monstrous 

And  scometh  all  their  power ;       [mass 
With  a  stroke  of  his  tail  he  flies  by  in  the 

Nor  heeds  the  tempest's  lower,     [gale, 
O'er  the  storm-roused  billows  he  sweeps  in 

Man's  peril  is  sport  to  him ;    [his  might ; 
And  fearful  he  seems,  like  dire  form  from 
our  dreams. 

Thus  seen  when  the  day -light  is  dim. 

When  the  sun-shines  bright  on  the  icebergs 
white, 

And  with  rainbows  tints  their  sides, 
While  tower  and  dome  nod  o'er  the  foam, 

With  the  ever-r^eas  tides ; 
When  the  sea-birds,  with  untiring  wing. 

Skim  over  the  broken  foam, 
And  the  wave  is  stirred  by  old  Proteus'  herd, 

As  they  sport  in  their  ocean-home ; 
Then  his  mighty  form  Leviathan  rears. 

Upheaving  from  the  deep. 
And  sluggishly  rolls  bis  shining  sides, 

As  the  waves  against  them  leap. 
And  the  jet  of  his  spout  is  seen  mid  the  rout 

And  the  stroke  of  his  flakes  is  heard, 
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Like  the  loundinir  thunder  appalling  with 
The  hearts  of  the  human  herd :  [wonder 

Or  with  mighty  epring  hia  huge  form  doth 
Above  the  boisterous  brine,       [he  fling 

And  the  waves  rebound  at  his  fall  with  a 
like  the  roar  of  exploding  mine,  [sound 

Bat  see !  the  black  threriiers  and  sword-fish 
huge 

Are  gathering  their  bands  for  attack ; 
The  blue  wave  they  cleave,  and  a  white 
wake-line  leave, 

As  they  follow  upon  his  track. 
Two  threshers  have  seized  on  his  fins  as  he 

And  their  sounding  blows  resound,  [lies, 
As  a  battering  ball  'gainst  a  leaguered  wall 

Leaps  fierce  with  a  crashing  bound. 
The  sword-fish  is  rushing  in  mad  career 

To  tear  the  flesh  from  his  back. 
And  the  sharks  swim  near  to  gather  good 

From  attackers  or  attack.  [cheer 

But  with  roll  and  with  roar,  like  storm  snrf 
on  the  shore, 

Leviathan  shakes  him  free ; 
With  one  blow  of  his  tail  he  sends  them 

Far  splashine  over  the  sea,  [like  hail 
Then  turning,  he  plunges  far  down  in  the 

Where  unknown  monsters  dwell ;  [deep, 
And  rising  far-off,  where  at  foes  he  may 

Slowly  rolls  with  the  hsavingswell.  [scoff, 

Bat  the  whale  ship  is  nearing  him,  and  the 
look-out 
Gazes  keen  o'er  the  waters  wide ; 
On  a  sudden  he  sees,  'neath  the  spray-toss- 
iug  breeze, 
A  white  jet  rise  o'er  the  tide  ; 
*  The-e-re  she  blo-o-ws  1*  *  Whereaway  ?' 

<  Broad  on  the  starboard  bow  : 

There  she  breaches  I'  <  'T  is  a  sperm  whale.' 

*  Tumble  up,  you  lubbers  now ! 
Lash  and  carry ;  rise  and  chime. 

Jump !  jump  !  waisters  and  all ; 
In  with  your  tubs  ;  stand  by  to  let 

The  davit-tackles  fall.' 
The  waist  boat 's  in  the  water  now, 

And  the  larboard  boat  comes  next ; 
The  starboard-boat  is  last  of  all. 

And  her  ofiicer  is  vexed ; 
Now  they  ship  their  oars  and  they  take  the 

Their  slogan's  in  every  throat ;  [stroke. 
With  flashmg  eye,  they  one  and  all  cry, 

<  Dead  whale  or  a  stove  boat !' 

<  Now  pull  with  a  will !  now  lay  yourselves 

Bend,  bend,  your  sinewy  backs  ;  [out, 
Pull  now,  though  you  never  should  pull 

Pull,  pull,  till  every  thing  cracks !  [again. 
We're   nearing  him  now;  lay  on   your 

'Tis  a  hundred-barrel  whale ;  [strength 
Pall,  chummies,  pull !  that  whale  is  ours  I 

We  must  not,  mast  not,  fail !' 


Now  we  're  close  by  his  fin,  and  the  bow 
oar  is  in ; 

Pull,  steady  there  ;  pull  without  noise ; 
See  the  boat-steerer  stand,  the  harpoon  in 

And  held  upon  even  poise,      [his  hand, 

<  He  has  dart^ ;  we  're  fast ;  now  stem  all's 

the  cry  I 
Back,  back,  if  you  love  yoor  lives  !* 
With  wide  dash  of  spray,  'neath  his  flake's 
sounding  play. 
Dark  flashmg  Leviathan  dives. 

<  Now  heed  well  your  line,  nor  let  it  entwine 

Leg  or  arm  in  its  desperate  knot. 
Or  your  bodies  will  flee  swift  into  the  sea, 

1  here  under  the  blue  wave  to  rot 
Look  sharp  there !  The  gunwale  is  smok- 
ing hot, 
Where  the  line  passes  out  at  the  bow : 
The  line  slacks !  He  is  rising !  quick,  haul 
it  in  quick. 
And  another  harpoon  give  him  now  ! 
Well  thrown !  Now  he  has  it !   Nay,  heed 
not  the  spray  ;    , 
Bail  her  out,  ImuI  her  oat  as  we  go  ; 
Right  onward  he 's  dashing,  the  waves  a£u 
splashing, 
Foam  flying  like  frightened  snow.' 

Would'st  know  of  Leviathan's  monstroas 

Go  read  in  the  printed  page,  [strength? 
Of  a  stout  and  gallant  whale-ship 

That  he  shattered  in  his  rase. 
She  moved  o'er  the  sea.     He  came  np 
from  the  deep. 

Spouting  and  lashing  the  wave  ; 
Then  full  'gainst  her  bow  he  came  down 
like  the  bolt 

Of  the  thunder  when  wild  tempests  rave. 
And  such  was  the  shock,  as  when  on  a  firm 
rock 

Strikes  a  ship  that  is  under  full  sail : 
The  startled  crew  fly  to  their  pumps !  All 

But  nothing  alas!  can  avail,  [they  try, 
For  the  blue  wave  far  lashing,  his  jaws 
fiercely  gnashing. 

In  the  ma&ess  of  fury  and  wrath 
He  comes  on  them  again,  o'er  the  wide 
watery  plain, 

To  sweep  them  at  once  from  his  path. 
He  btnick,  and  the  gallant  ship  went  down. 

And  lier  crew  are  left  to  float ; 
Two  boats  full  to  death,  and  one  to  life, 

But  ^ith  famine-parch<^d  throat 

Behind  such  a  steed  o'er  the  briny  mead 
We  cleave  the  combing  wave, 

Not  more  reckless  the  ride  of  Phjeton  in 
his  pride. 
When  Apollo  the  reins  to  him  gave. 

He  rode  o'er  the  blue  above,  and  we, 
We  ride  o'er  the  blue  below. 
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A  wild,  wild  ride  o*er  the  soanding  tide, 

In  a  wake  as  white  as  snow. 
Bat  see !  he  stops !  pull  in  the  lines. 

Let  me  prick  him  with  a  lance 
Till  he  spout  the  red  blood  to  crimson  the 

And  end  this  reckless  dance.        [flood, 
Beware  his  flukes !  Well  thrust !  see  I  see ! 

The  red  blood  gashing  out ! 
How  he  lashes  the  wave  !  how  he  gnashes 
his  jaws, 

And  throws  his  hu^e  form  about ! 
'Ho!  there;  the  starboard  boat !  too  near 
the  whale  you  float ; 

Back,  back,  if  you  love  your  lives  I 
Oh,  God  !  his  jaws  crush  them  !     On,  on 
with  a  rush,  men. 

To  save  him,  if  any  survives  !* 

The  larboard  boat  has  them;  all  are  saved. 

Now  lance  the  whale  again ; 
But  spade  his  flukes,  lest  perchance  he  dash 

Boat  and  all  far  over  the  main. 
Well  done ;  he  *s  in  his  flurry  now  ; 

See  !  see  \  the  red  spray  fly ! 
In  a  gory  ocean  we  float,  and  soon 

Leviathan  must  die. 
See !  see  !  he 's  turning  —  all  is  o'er. 

He  rolls  with  both  fins  out ; 
Hurrah  !  hurrah !  the  game  is  ours. 

Now  put  your  boat  about.' 
And  soon,  full  soon,  his  carcass  floating. 

Feeds  many  a  greedy  shark ; 
And  the  rich  sperm-oil  is  stored  away 

In  the  hold  of  the  goodly  bark. 
Then  homeward  !  homeward  !  is  the  cry. 

Strain,  strain,  ye  brown  old  span  ; 
And  you,  ye  white  sails,  spread  your  wings 

For  the  laud  of  the  stripes  and  stars ! 


You  may  not  know  their  choking  grief, 

As  through  your  streets  they  go : 
For  some  have  long  in  prison  been, 

Life's  best  years  wasting  there ; 
And  some  have  seen  their  dearest  friends 

Fall  in  a  tyrant's  snare. 
The  sweet  home  of  their  childhood  they 

May  never  see  again, 
Unless  God  in  his  goodness  break 

The  subtle  tyrant's  chain  ; 
And  here  in  a  far  foreign  land 

They  life  anew  begin. 
While  despair  is  tugging  at  their  hearts, 

And  all  is  dark  within ! 
Stretch  forth  the  hand  to  aid  them  then, 

Bind  up  the  bruised  reed. 
And  they  will  bless  oar  Gotham 

As  a  patriot's  home  indeed. 

Oh  !  Erin ;  oh  !  sad  Erin  fair ! 

Green  island  of  my  sires ! 
Ah  !  not  for  thee  full  strains  and  bold 

Are  rung  from  freedom's  choirs. 
Thy  heart  is  neath  the  oppressor's  heel, 

His  bayonet  at  thy  throat. 
And  sadly  low  and  mournful  comes 

Thy  tear-compelling  note. 
Thy  children  round  thee  die  in  heaps 

Before  death  brutal  made, 
By  years  on  years  of  tyranny 

Des^raded,  robbed,  betrayed. 
And  when  thou  strikest  for  freedom 

With  an  arm  by  bonds  benumbed. 
How  laughs  he  at  thy  impotence 

When  again  thou  hast  succumbed  I 
But  when  ye  both  shall  trembling  stand 

Before  the  bar  of  God, 
How  shall  he  soothe  the  worn  ont  slave, 

How  crush  who  on  him  trod ! 


And  well  the  good  ship  rides  the  wave. 

And  well  she  carries  sail ; 
And  as  she  makes  her  destined  port. 

She 's  met  by  many  a  hail. 
For  many  a  bark  toward  Gotham  o'er 

The  moist  paths  of  ocean  steers, 
And  hails  with  joy  the  first  faint  line 

Of  that  bright  land  she  nears. 
Some  carry  merchandise  alone. 

And  some  are  full  of  men ; 
The  exile  and  the  emigrant. 

To  people  hill  and  glen. 
From  Erin  and  from  Italy, 

From  Germany  they  throng ; 
They  fly  in  crowds  from  tyranny, 

From  *  old  victorious  wrong.' 
And  here  and  there,  amid  the  crowd. 

The  exiled  patriot 's  seen  ,      ^,-,,      ^    ,.       ,        - 

That  hath  suffered  in  fair  freedom's  cause  I  ^  T^!  ^^^  ^**'°®  °  ®'  ****  '^"^^^ 


Italia!  oh!  Italia!     We 

Weep  bitter  tears  for  thee. 
For  thy  shattered  hopes,  thy  children  slain, 

So  worthy  to  be  free ! 
We  thought  to  see  Rome's  eagle  fly 

On  high  beside  our  own ; 
We  thought  to  see. thy  ancient  wrongs 

Forever  all  o'erthrown : 
For  we  cannot  but  remember  what 

Our  Alma  Mater  taught 
Of  the  old  republicans  of  Rome, 

And  how  their  virtue  wrought ; 
But  though  Rome's  eagle  caged,  and  the 

Full  fain  would  drink  bis  gore,   [priests 
I  While  the  Gallic  bird  with  burnished  wings 
I      Struts  proud  before  the  door. 
The  golden  sun  of  liberty 


With  sad  yet  noble  mien. 

Oh  !  when  you  meet  the  exile  sad, 
Let  kindly  accents  flow. 


And  the   tyrant  thrones  that  crash  thy 
To  Tartarus  be  burled !  [bones 

T|?e  people  true  of  France,  their  gay 
Bird  to  an  eagle  change, 
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For  ay  on  high,  in  freedom'!  sky, 

With  Rome's  eagle  bold  to  range. 
And  ay  we  mourn  for  Venice  bold, 

Fair  city  of  the  free, 
That  well  has  held  the  last  ttrong-hold 

Of  gloriouB  Liberty ! 
Thoogh  pinched  by  famine,  girt  by  foe; 

Though  one  by  one  they  fell. 
The  patriot  etatee  of  other  lands 

That  had  battled  long  and  well. 
Still  held  thy  sons  their  leaguered  waH 

Against  o'erwhekning  foes. 
And  many  a  sally  taught  them  well 

How  strong  are  (Yemen's  blows. 
When  every  spark  of  hope  went  out. 

And  ashes  cold  were  left. 
Then,  only  then,  thou  sad  laid'st  down 

The  swor4  thy  foes  had  cleft 

Oh !  oft  our  GothMn  's  fondly  called 

The  Venice  of  the  West, 
For  she  an  island  city  is. 

And  the  waves  beat  'gainst  her  breast 
And  if  in  the  dim  ages  that 

Come  slowly  rolling  on, 
A  tyrant  host  should  e'er  besiege, 

And  her  sons  grow  worn  and  wan, 
May  she  thinker  thee,  and  gallantly 

Still  bear  her  in  the  strife  ; 
Still  struggle  on  'gainst  tyrant  wrong, 


While  heaves  her  breast  with  life. 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  Gotham !  for 

The  good  that  thou  hast  done ; 
Oh !  may'st  thou  be  the  happiest  land 

That  smiles  beneath  the  sun ! 
For  tboa  oft  didst  aid  the  exile. 

And  hast  cheesed  the  broken  heart, 
And  in  every  work  of  charity 

Borne  faithfully  thy  paft. 

Nor  rude  wealth  only  hast  thou  soogfat. 

But  hast  cherished  knowledge  fair ; 
For  Old  Columbia  from  green  nook 

Still  pours  her  treasures  rare. 
Skilful  painteiB,  cunning  sculptors. 

Are  among  thy  noblest  sons ; 
Men  that  shall  honored  be  ais  long 

As  thy  broad  river  runs. 
And  when  thy  war-ships  rode  the  wave. 

Fame's  trumpet  was  not  still, 
For  even  yet  the  glowing  page 

Makes  all  our  bosoms  thrill. 
But  I  may  not  sing  thy  praises  more, 

Though  many  my  heart  knows. 
For  the  houn  fly  swift,  and  the'setting  stars 

Persuade  to  soft  repose. 
Here  then  I  stay  my  slender  song, 

And  with  filial  reverence  meet, 
One  of  thy  humblest  sons  I  lay 

My  oflering  at  thy  feet 
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Shb  has  gone  to  her  slumber. 

The  wanderer  from  home, 
As  a  bird  seeks  it  shelter 

When  even  has  come. 
As  a  ship  tossed  by  tempest 

Across  the  wide  sea. 
Then  gaineth  the  haven. 

Ah  !  happy  is  she. 

There  was  dust  on  the  wing 

Of  the  bird  as  it  flew  ; 
The  ship  had  half  foundered 

When  stormy  winds  blew; 
There  was  blight  on  her  name. 

And  the  proud  stood  aside : 
One  refuge  was  left  her. 

Ah !  happy  she  died. 

It  was  long  since  she  left  it. 
That  home  once  so  fair, 

Since  the  hand  of  her  mother 
Had  smoothed  down  her  hair. 


R  was  long  sinoe  her  sisiera 
Had  mentioned  her  name  ; 

What  had  they,  the  guiltless. 
To  do  with  her  shame  7 

But  her  shadow  still  lingered ; 

The  gloom  on  the  hearth 
Her  grief  still  remembered 

'Mid  all  their  light  mirth. 
fn  the  prayer  by  the  fire-side 

For  her  was  no  prayer  ; 
It  was  breathed  in  the  silence 

Of  night  and  despair. 

Now,  now  she  is  coming ! 

Once  more  she  is  come  ; 
Beneath  the  old  elm  trees 

There  standeth  her  home ; 
They  turn  from  the  door-way. 

She  asks  but  a  grave ; 
Too  late  was  her  coming 

To  bless  or  to  save ! 
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'  Lat  her  1'  the  earth. 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  fleih 
May  violets  spring  i' 


CHAPTER     FIRST. 

We  landed,  my  trayelling-companion  and  I,  at  the  dirty  little  port 
of  Sisal,  and  after  following  a  half  naked  fellow  driving  two  bullocks 
attached  to  a  truck-cart  loaded  with  raw-hides  about  half  a  mile,  at 
last  found  ourselves  in  the  '  Meson  de  San  Ignacio.'  It  was  a  dirty 
hovel,  built  of  the  unburnt  brick  or  '  adobes'  of  that  country,  and 
used  for  every  purpose  pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  '  mine  host' 
in  that  half  civilized  land.  It  had  but  one  room,  long,  narrow  and 
without  light,  except  from  the  door,  and  in  one  comer  was  built  a 
little  fire,  where  a  short  fat  woman  in  white  chemise  and  red  flannel 
petticoat  was  making  tortillas,  while  we  were  shown  to  the  other  end 
and  told  to  make  ourselves  at  home  on  a  long  bench  covered  with 
sheep-skins.  The  '  Maior*Domo'  tumbled  two  of  the  raw-hides 
down  at  our  feet,  and  with  many  '  carrachos'  tramped  the  wrinkles 
out  to  make  them  lie  flat,  and  then  piled  the  rest  of  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Goflee,  tortillas  and  dried  mutton  furnished 
our  repast,  and  soon  afterward  we  wrapped  our  '  serapes'  around  us 
and*  betook  ourselves  to  the  sheep  skins,  having  previously  made 
arrangements  for  seats  in  the  *  diligencia'  for  Meriaa  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

About  day-break  we  were  roused  by  a  tremendous  lumbering  at 
the  door,  and  after  a  volley  of  quaint  Spanish  curses,  addressed  to 
several  mules,  each  of  which  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  some 
saint,  a  little  parchment-faced  fellow  with  jingling  spurs,  a  broad 
sombrero,  a  thick  blanket  and  a  heavy  whip,  made  his  appearance, 
calling  for  his  breakfast. 

By  this  time  O'Farrol,  my  companion,  was  dressed  and  out  to  in- 
spect our  conveyance. 

*  Como  se  llama  esta,  Seuor  V  he  asked  of  the  major-domo  in 
Spanish  which,  as  he  said,  was  '  reasonable,  considering.' 

'  La  diligencia,  Sefior,'  replied  the  host,  touching  his  sombrero. 

*  Is  that  the  Spanish  for  *  cart  V  *  said  Jerry,  turning  to  me. 

*  In  this  case,  certainly,'  I  replied  ;  *  though  not  usually,  I  believe.' 
Farther  comments  were  prevented  by  an  imposing  summons  from 

our  host,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  disposed  of  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  the  goat's-flesh  and  tortillas,  washed  it  down  with  some  stroDff 
coffee,  and  returned  to  the  street,  where  by  this  time  were  assembled 
several  Seiiores,  with  their  blankets  covering  half  their  faces  and  their 
sombreros  the  other  half,  gravely  ipspectin^  what  Jerry  irreverently 
insinuated  should  be  called  a  cart. 
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*  Tree  reales,  Seuor,'  said  the  don  to  my  question  for  his  bill,  and 
he  received  the  money  with  a  lofty  bow,  which  no  doubt  was  meant 
to  impress  upon  us  the  height  from  which  he  condescended  to  accom- 
modate us  at  all. 

'  Cheap  enough,'  aaid  I,  handing  him  the  money. 

*  And  dear  enough  too,'  said  Jerry,  jumping  into  the  *  cart,*  and 
making  it  groan  piteously. 

'  'Ista  !  Mulas !  Santa  Maria !  Santa  Catharina  !  Santa  Ursula !' 
etc.,  screamed  the  little  courier ;  the  crowd  of  Seuores  gravely  raised 
their  hats,  the  major-domo  bowed  like  a  hidalgo,  and  we  were  off. 
I  looked  back  and  saw  the  crowd  close  eagerly  round  *  mine  host,' 
to  inquire  about  the  strangers ;  and  the  noble  keeper  of  the  '  Meson' 
drew  himself  proudly  up  to  give  an  account  of  hb  *  illustrious  guests.' 
A  turn  in  tlie  road  hid  them  from  view,  and  we  were  trotting  merrily 
upon  the  road  to  Merida. 

Our  journey  to  the  capital  afforded  no  incident  worthy  of  narra- 
tion, unless  indeed  two  *  break-downs'  and  Antonio's  dexterity  in 
patching  up  be  deemed  so,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset  we 
drove  into  the  deserted  streets  of  *  the  city.'  All  our  friend  Antonio's 
'  'IstaSp'  '  Mulas'  and  *  Santas,'  were  not  sufficient  to  raise  a  trot,  and 
in  a  '  most  musical,  most  melancholy'  walk,  we  creaked  through  the 
wide  oak  door  of  the  *  Meson  Santiago,'  or  *  St.  James  Hotel.' 
Mother  Pepa,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  differed  but  little  in  de- 
gree, stood  in  the  paved  court,  and  with  many  abortive  courtesies  re- 
ceived the  guests,  who  in  this  country  are  always  '  illustrious.'  Jerry 
took  her  hand  and  saluted  her  fat  cheek,  telling  her  he  was  *  devilish 
glad  to  see  her,'  and  I  followed  the  cordial  pair  into  the  best  room, 
where  a  table  was  already  set  with  red  beans,  goat's-flesh,  tortillas 
and  coffee.  Jerry  stopped  at  the  door  and  held  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  '  Madre,'  while  I  listened  to  the  music,  which  —  the  •  dili- 
gencia'  and  the  '  carrachos'  being  stilled  at  last — I  was  enabled  to 
hear  from  an  upper  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  court. 

*  Why,  Jerry,'  said  I,  as  he  entered,  sending  the  old  abbess  off  in 
a  quick  waddle,  *  you  seem  to  know  where  you  are.' 

*  Know  where  I  am  1  certainly  I  do  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  I  've  been 
here  before ;  spent  two  months  here  once.  And,  by-the-by,  we  're 
just  in  town  !     Do  n't  you  hear  the  music  V 

*  Yes,  but  I  'd  know  we  were  in  town  without  that,'  I  answered. 

*  Not  so  deep  in  town,  though,'  he  rejoined  ;  '  for  there  is  a  *  fan- 
dango' up  there,  my  boy  !  See,'  he  continued,  slapping  me  on  the 
back,  *  see  what  a  thing  it  is  to  travel  in  good  company ;  we  have 
the  entree  already !' 

*  Good  !'  I  exclaimed,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing ;  for 
pleasure  was  what  we  were  after. 

*  Or,'  said  Jerry,  *  as  they  say  here,   '  Mucho  bueno.'      Speak 

Spanish,  my  boy,  or  you  will  never  get  along  here ;  for  d the 

word  do  any  of  these  people  know  of  English.' 

'  Well,  well,  do  n't  swear,  Jerry  !     I  *1I  rub  up  my  Spanish.' 
'  Yes,  and  be  a  little  more  Irish  and  a  little  less  nice,'  he  rejoined ; 
'  that 's  quite  as  necessary  as  Spanish.' 
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Jerry  was  an  Irishman  himself  by  blood,  as  his  name  indicates ; 
so  my  readers  will  excuse  him.  At  any  rate,  I  did,  for  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  his  energetic,  though  somewhat  equivocal  Spanish  had 
given  us  the  entrde  into  the  room  where  was  assembled  the  61ite  of 
the  city  of  Merida. 

*  Here,  Tom,'  said  he,  dragging  me  across  the  room,  *  come  this 
way,  my  boy,  and  let  me  introduce  you.' 

They  were  dancing  some  '  cross  between  a  cotillion  and  a  reel,'  as 
Jerry  said  ;  and  as  we  made  our  way  round  the  figure,  we  passed  a 
group  standing  in  one  of  the  windows,  which  were  all  embayed  and 
erated  with  iron,  but  contained  no  glass.  A  young  man  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold  coins  on  the  outside  seam  of  his  slashed  pantaloons  and 
a  very  heavy  ring  on  his  forefinger  stepped  out,  and  was  extremely 
glad  to  see  Jerry,  shaking  him  by  the  hand  and  seeming  inclined  even 
to  embrace  him.  Jerry  was  glad  to  see  him  also,  and  introduced 
me  with  a  gopd  deal  of  empressement,  *  Don  Benito  de  la  Torre,' 
he  called  him,  and  treated  him  with  far  more  respect  than  I  thought 
his  sinister  look  warranted. 

*  Onde  esta  Carlota  V  Jerry  asked,  and  a  slight  frown  contracted 
the  Don's  face ;  but  Jerry  hurried  on,  inquiring  for  his  father  Don 
Francisco  and  his  mother  Donna  Julia  in  his  rapid  Irish  way,  hardly 
giving  him  time  to  answer. 

*  Thank  you  many  times,'  said  Benito  ;  *  they  are  all  well.' 
Jerry  went  on  inquiring  farther,  but  his  questions  were  all  an- 
swered coldly,  though  politely.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  subject 
was  unpleasant,  and  I  pulled  Jerry's  arm.     We  passed  on. 

*  The  mannerless  churl !'  Jerry  exclaimed,  '  not  to  invite  us  to  his 
father's  house ;  the  finest  place  and  the  prettiest  girl  in  Merida !  I 
have  no  patience  with  him  !' 

We  stopped  before  a  refreshment-table,  behind  which  sat  an  old 
fat  woman,  serving  the  guests  with  wines,  liquors,  nuts,  cakes,  ciga- 
ritas  or  coffee,  as  suited  their  various  tastes,  and  receiving  the  reales 
which  each  paid  for  his  entertainment.  This  was  the  only  •  ball  bill' 
to  pay.  Each  cavalier,  after  dancing,  took  his  partner  to  the  table  if 
she  desired  refreshment,  drank  something  himself  or  took  a  cigarita, 
and  paid  his  money.  '  Those  who  danced  paid  the  bill,'  including 
music  too,  I  suppose,  for  those  who  did  not  dance  had  nothing  to  pay 
unless  they  chose.  We  took  a  glass  of  the  wine  of  the  country — a 
white  wine,  made  from  a  small  yellow  grape  —  and  were  leaving  the 
table,  when  Jerry  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  having  been  tapped 
by  a  fan. 

*  By  Jove !  Tom,  here  she  is  now  !'  he  exclaimed,  and  seized  the 
small  thin  white  hand  of  a  very  beautiful  girl  who  had  called  his  at- 
tention. She  smiled  very  sweetly,  and  her  large  black  eyes  seemed 
to  smile  even  more  than  her  small  white  teeth.  OTarrol  lowered  his 
voice  and  moderated  the  boisterousness  of  his  manner,  for  like  all 
Irishmen,  he  was  constitutionally  a  gentleman. 

*  When  did  you  come  to  Merida  again  V  she  asked  in  those  sweet 
liquid  tones  which  only  a  Southern  beauty  is  mistress  of. 
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'  Only  to-night ;  not  an  hour  ago/  said  OTarrol.  '  But  we  are  go- 
ing to  stay  as  long  as  you  will  let  us.' 

*  We  V  she  exdaimed,  looking  steadily  at  me.     '  We !' 

'  My  young  friend  and  travelUng  companion,  Tom  Gonover,'  said 
Jerry,  dragging  me  nearer  j  *  La  Senora  Carlota  de  la  Torre,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Merida/  he  added  in  a  whisper,  which  of  course  she 
beard,  as  he  intended.  She  gave  me  her  hand  in  the  most  artless 
manner  possible.     I  took  it  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

'  I  hope  his  visit  to  our  city  will  be  pleasant,'  said  she. 

*  If  I  meet  you  often  it  certainly  will,'  said  I,  boldly ;  at  least  I 
thought  it  boldly,  for  then  but  eighteen  summers  had  rolled  over  my 
head. 

'Oh!  that  you  shall  do  certainly,' said  she;  and  in  five  minutes 
more  we  had  joined  the  waltzers,  and  were  whirling  around  the  long 
room  in  the  graceful  gyrations  of  that  giddy  dance. 

This  lasted  a  long  time,  until  I  was  dizzy,  and  then  we  went  to  a 
window.  Opening  the  grating,  we  found  ourselves  ijpon  a  balcony 
without,  where  the  moon  was  shining  down  calm  and  still,  and  the 
city  lay  beneath  us  as  quiet  as  the  '  City  of  the  Dead.'  We  walked 
away  from  the  window  till  the  hum  and  bustle  of  ihe  fandango  were 
hardly  audible  ;  and  the  liquid  notes  of  a  flageolet  came  up  the  quiet 
street  from  an  orange-grove,  through  which  was  visible  a  little  stream, 
shining  in  the  moonlight  amon^  the  dark  green  foliage  like  a  silver 
thread.  We  listened  a  long  time,  and  talked  An  subdued  tones,  like 
two  romantic  children  as  we  were.  And  she  showed  me  her  uncle's 
residence,  dimly  visible  in  the  moonlight  across  the  tops  of  the  low, 
flat-roofed  houses.  The  gardens  around  it  were  full  of  trees,  whose 
tropical  foliage  looked  like  a  deep  shade  upon  an  exquisite  picture. 
She  told  me  she  lived  with  her  uncle,  and  invited  me  to  come  there 
often,  and  of  course  I  promised  to  do  so ;  and  then  dimly  conscious 
perhaps  that  she  was  '  getting  alonjz'  very  fast,  she  apologized  by  say- 
mg  that  I  was  a  friend  of  Sefior  O'Farrol,  and  therefore  her  friend. 
But  when  I  questioned  her  about  her  acquaintance  with  him  she  only 
said  she  had  known  him  the  year  before,  and  proposed  to  return  to 
the  dancing-room.  Return  we  did,  and  danced  another  figure,  la 
tarantula  and  la  cachuchay  and  then  she  essayed  to  teach  me  the  bolero^ 
and  laughed  sweetly  when  I  failed  in  the  steps.  At  last  I  noticed 
Benito  scowling  at  her  in  reproach,  and  became  suddenly  conscious 
that  I  had  been  with  her  nearly  four  hours. 

« Come,  Tom,'  said  O'Farrol,  *  we  must  go.  You  have  had  a  good 
time,  I  hope,  with  Carlota?' 

We  both  blushed,  neither  knew  why ;  but  Jerry  and  Benito  both 
suspected  why,  for  while  the  former  pulled  at  me,  the  latter  came 
abruptly  up  to  Carlota  and  drew  her  arm  within  his.  She  turned  her 
head  and  gazed  at  me  as  we  left  with  a  long  sweet  inviting  look,  as 
if  she  regretted  to  be  paited,  and  wished  to  meet  again,  as  I  believe 
she  did,  and  am  certain  I  did. 

'You're  young  and  green,'  said  Jerry,  when  we  reached  our 
room.  *  The  first  thing  you  know  that  fellow  will  be  hiring  some  one  to 
assassinate  you,  as  he  served  me  last  year,  the  puppy  !     Carlota  is  hit 
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cousin,  and  lives  with  his  father.  Her  parents  are  dead,  and  she  was 
affianced  in  infancy,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  So  you 
see  she  is  just  as  good  as  Benito's  wife/ 

'  Better,  I  think/  said  I.  But  Jerry  turned  over  and  was  asleep 
before  I  could  ask  him  more.  I  followed  his  example,  and  of  course 
dreamed  of  a  light  fairy  form  with  white  teeth  and  black  eyes. 


CEAPTBB     SECOND. 

*Thb  hawthorn  buah,  with  seata  beneath  the  ahade 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lorera  made.'  Oox.i>siitTK 

*  Lore  aought  is  good,  but  giren  unaought  is  better.'   Twax.vTH  Nxobt. 

It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  question  of  the  roughness  or  smooth- 
ness of  the  road  over  which  we  have  travelled,  whether  retrospec- 
tion be  a  pleasant  process.  But  if  we  have  been  both  soundly  jolted 
over  stones  and  through  ruts,  and  drawn  pleasantly  along  over  smooth 
roads  and  through  fresh  green  meadows,  I  hold  the  true  philosophy 
to  be  to  dwell  only  on  the  latter  passages  ;  and  if  we  recur  to  the 
former  at  all,  let  it  be  only  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  pleasure  of  the 
recollections  upon  which  we  pause.  This,  I  say,  is  the  true  philoso- 
phy, if  we  could  only  command  our  thoughts.  But  how  vainly  do  we 
seek  to  banish  the  forms  of  regret  which  flit  forever  round  us !  How 
delusive  the  hope  that  we  shall  escape  the  phantoms  of  evil  days  by 
calling  up  the  brighter  shades  of  memory !  Good  and  evil  in  this 
world  are  never  found  separate ;  they  are  necessary,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  each  to  the  existence  of  the  other. 

But  moralizing  will  not  hasten  my  story. 

We  were  employed  on  the  following  day  until  after  noon  in  settling 
ourselves  in  our  new  quarters,  and  making  arrangements  for  a  month's 
sojourn.  After  dinner  I  sallied  forth  into  the  town,  and  as  might  have 
been  expected,  took  my  way  first  down  the  street  upon  which  Car- 
lota  lived.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  siesta,  a  luxury  m  which  all  in- 
dulge in  this  indolent  climate,  and  the  streets  were  entirely  deserted. 
Silence  reigned  unquestioned,  and  one  might  have  supposed  that  not 
a  living  thing  was  to  be  found  in  all  this  desert.  I  could  hear  the 
echo  of  my  footsteps  against  the  walls  as  I  passed,  and  involuntarily 
I  endeavored  to  walk  more  lightly. 

The  streets  were  like  enormous  ditches,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  almost  filled  up.  They  sloped  from 
each  side  to  the  centre,  and  side-walks  were  never  dreamed  of  by 
that  simple  people.  Here  and  there  a  little  path  ran  along  the  un- 
even grouna  under  the  walls,  to  avoid  the  pools  of  water  in  the  rainy 
season.  These  I  followed  from  habit  more  than  necessity,  for  the 
street  was  dry  and  clean.  But  walking  in  the  middle  of  a  street  never 
did  look  right  —  to  me.  I  was  not  certain  of  the  place  Carlota  had 
pointed  out  (a  place  looks  so  differently  by  day  to  what  it  does  at  night ;) 
but  I  paused  and  walked  more  slowly  when  J  supposed  I  had  come  to 
it.  A  high  wall  ran  along  the  street  for  a  long  distance,  and  over  it 
were  visible  the  tops  of  orange  and  fig  trees.    A  narrow  door  (how  I 
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longed  to  stop  and  look  through  its  crevices !)  pierced  it  about  the 
middle,  and  near  the  comer  was  a  smaller  door,  which  had  no  cre- 
vices. I  passed  on  and  looked  down  the  cross-street,  upon  which  stood 
a  large  stone  house.  This  I  was  sure  was  the  house,  and  I  was  about 
to  turn  down,  when  the  little  door  opened  and  a  boy  ran  out  beckon- 
ing me  to  follow  him  in.  I  did  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
he  locked  the  door  stealthily  and  took  out  the  key. 

*  This  way,  Senor,'  said  he,  and  started  at  a  quick  pace  down  one 
of  the  shell  walks  which  traversed  the  garden  in  every  direction.  He 
huiTied  me  so  fast,  (and  I  was  so  agitated,)  that  I  had  hardly  time  to 
notice  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  I  ever  beheld. 
The  grounds  were  not  extensive,  containing  perhaps  not  more  than 
three  acres ;  but  within  that  small  space  were  crowded  charms  which 
would  have  beautified  ten  times  the  extent.  The  orange,  with  its 
bright  rich  foliage  and  smooth  symmetncal  branches ;  the  fig,  with 
its  deep  velvet  green  and  crooked,  though  graceful  limbs ;  the  lemon, 
the  Chma  tree,  the  plantain,  the  catalpa ;  every  beautiful,  majestic  or 
rich  production  of  the  tropics ;  fruits  never  seen  in  our  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  flowers  not  dreamed  of  there,  were  thrown  into  this  re- 
treat with  the  profusion  and  elegance  of  nature.  No  mathematical 
figures  and  straight  lines,  no  stiff  arrangement  was  there ;  the  trees 
stood  as  they  might  have  been  planted  by  the  winds,  and  their  profu- 
sion of  rich  colors  and  delicious  fruits  fell  upon  the  eye  with  a  drowsy 
luxuriance,  making  one  wish  to  lie  down  and  be  at  rest.  Scattered 
along  the  paths  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  canals  which  wandered 
among  them  'were  thousands  of  roses,  magnolias,  acacias  and  other 
Southern  flowers  and  shrubs ;  while  from  among  them  here  and  there 
sprang  grape-vines,  entwining  their  tendrils  among  the  branches  of 
palms,  China  trees  and  plantains,  and  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
being  loaded  with  white,  yellow  and  purple  grapes.  The  little  shell- 
paths  wound  hesitating  among  all,  and  led  now  under  a  glorious 
orange,  now  by  a  bed  of  roses,  anon  beneath  the  enormous  leaves  of 
the  plantain,  or  along  the  flowering  edge  of  a  murmuring  rivulet ! 
Now  I  had  to  stoop  to  pass  the  foliage  of  a  catalpa,  then  to  put  aside 
the  festoons  of  grapes,  and  finally  to  push  my  way  among  the  matted 
vines  of  creeping  flowers ! 

Over  all  this  scene  of  enchantment  hung  a  veil  of  repose,  and  the 
air  was  as  still  as  we  see  it  on  a  summer  day  in  the  country.  The 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  humming  of  bees  and  the  murmuring 
of  the  streamlets  as  they  laved  the  vines  which  hung  in  the  ripples, 
swinging  lazily  up  and  down.  When  I  placed  my  foot  upon  a  flat 
stone,  which  led  across  one  of  these,  I  heard  the  echo  come  back  from 
the  wall,  and  the  boy  held  up  his  finger  to  enjoin  caution. 

I  followed  him  in  silence  almost  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  when  cross- 
ing a  stream  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  lefl,  he  pointed  me  to  a  rus- 
tic summer  house,  and  turned  back.  It  was  such  an  arbor  as  Spenser 
describes  in  the  *  Fairie  Queene  :' 

'  And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  picnsaunt  arb«ur,  not  by  art. 
But  of  the  trees'  ovrne  inclination  made.* 
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Two  large  plantain  trees  stood  only  a  few  feet  apart,  and  their  fo- 
liage mingled  overhead ;  two  orange  trees  grew  at  corresponding 
comers,  thus  forming  a  square.  Around  the  four  sides  grew  large 
grape-vines  and  creepers  of  many  kinds,  trained  to  the  branches  over- 
head ;  and  within  the  foliage  was  so  entwined  as  to  form  a  matted 
roof  of  evergreen,  festooned  by  flowers  and  grapes  and  oranges  in 
every  stage  of  growth.  Two  vines  were  so  bent  as  to  form  an  open- 
ing, and  a  mass  of  matted  vines  hung  swinging  over  it  for  a  shutter. 

I  drew  this  aside,  and  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Carlota. 

She  sat  half  reclining  in  a  hammock  of  silk  cord,  swung  across 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  was  dressed  in  the  usual  afternoon  costume  of 
the  country;  a  loose  flowing  robe  of  white  muslin,  not  confined  at 
the  waist,  but  left  loose  alternately  to  hide  and  disclose  the  sweeping 
contour  of  her  form.  Her  hair  was  arranged  in  heavy  Madonna 
plaits,  only  confined  at  the  end  and  falling  loosely  over  her  spotless 
neck.  She  wore  small  red  morocco  slippers ;  but  when  I  entered 
one  of  them  had  fallen  off  and  was  lying  on  the  ground ;  the  foot 
from  which  it  had  fallen  hanging  coquettishly  over  the  cord  of  the 
hammock,  and,  alas  1  covered  by  no  stocking !  She  had  large  swim- 
ming black  eyes,  a  small  pouting  mouth,  red  lips,  and  a  clear,  though 
somewhat  brunette  complexion. 

'  Buenos  tardi,  Sehor*  she  said,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  fold 
of  her  robe  over  her  blue-veined  foot,  not,  however,  until  it  was  plain 
that  she  wished  me  to  see  it  first. 

*  Scntarse,  Sehor,*  she  continued,  drawing  up  her  feet  and  pointing 
to  the  end  of  the  hammock,  where  I  was  not  long  in  seating  myself. 

Reaching  over  the  side  of  the  hammock,  she  took  up  a  small  ma- 
quetf  basket  filled  with  oranges,  figs  and  grapes,  and  presented  it  to 
me  with  one  of  those  smiles  which  only  a  Southern  coquette  knows 
how  to  use.     I  took  an  orange,  and  we  began  to  talk. 

*  How  long  will  you  be  in  Merida  ?'  she  asked. 

'As  long  as  I  can  enjoy  myself,'  I  replied,  ',and  that  promises  a 
long  visit.* 

She  turned  those  large  eyes  upon  me  searchingly  and  asked : 

*  Is  there  any  thing  in  Merida  to  interest  you  ]' 

*0h!  much!'  I  exclaimed;  'more,  much  more  than  I  had  im- 
agined.' 

'  Until  when  ]'  she  inquired  quickly,  still  gazing  at  me. 

*  Until  last  night,'  I  replied,  returning  the  look  with  interest. 

*  At  the  fandango  V  she  pursued. 

*  Yes;  and  on  the  balcony,  in  the  moonlight,'  I  answered. 

She  turned  the  conversation  almost  abruptly,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  let  me  see  that  it  cost  her  an  eflbrt.  We  talked  for  an  hour  of 
indiflerent  things,  she  always  turning  away  from  personal  topics  as 
soon  as  we  had  approached  them  nearly  enough  to  feel  that  we  were 
upon  uncertain  ground.  I  was  too  near  her,  her  glances  and  tones 
were  too  ardent,  for  this  to  last  long.  I  was  young,  impulsive,  giddy* 
headed   and  full-hearted.     I  threw^my  arm  round   her  waist,  and 

goured  out,  I  fear,  a  very  incoherent  medley  of  English,  French  and 
panish.     She  hid  her  face,  blushing  and  trembling ;  but,  as  1  pro- 
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ceeded,  she  timidly  raised  her  eyes  and  listened  quietly,  making  no 
eflfort  to  escape  my  arm.  Indeed,  I  could  see  plainly  enough  that 
she  was  pleased.  I  knew  that  in  a  minute  I  should  press  my  lips  to 
hers  unresisted.  I  was  just  about  to  do  so,  when  a  noise  behind  me, 
like  the  Jumping  of  a  heavy  man  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  made  me 
start  and  spring  to  the  ground.  Before  I  could  i-each  the  door,  how- 
ever, the  vines  were  jerked  aside  and  O'Farrol  strode  hastily  in ! 

'  Tom,  my  boy !'  he  exclaimed,  without  noticing  Carlota,  *  you  most 
come  away  from  here,  quick  1  I  have  n't  even  time  to  tell  you  why  till 
we  get  into  the  street  Come !'  he  continued,  dragging  me  almost  off 
my  feet, '  this  way  over  the  wall !     Quick !' 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about,  I  leaped  down  into  the  street. 
Jerry  followed,  and  seizing  my  arm  he  hurried  me  away  down  a  small 
narrow  street,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Meson. 

'You  are  youi\g  and  imprudent!'  he  exclaimed,  almost  breathless, 
as  we  at  last  slackened  our  pace.  '  I  would  n't  have  you  killed  for  all 
old  De  la  Torre's  wealth.' 

•  Killed  !'  said  I.     '  What  do  you  mean  V 

*  Mean !  Why,  I  mean  if  you  had  staid  there  fifteen  minutes 
longer  you  would  have  been  a  dead  man !  I  saw  the  skulking  rascal 
Benito  talking  to  the  same  cut-throat  he  hired  last  year  to  shoot  at  me. 
I  managed  to  listen,  and  you  can  guess  what  I  heard  from  what  I  did. 
You  must  be  more  careful ;  you  are  young  and  green.' 

He  was  right ;  I  was  green. 

CHAPTER      THIRD. 

*  Is  there  a  crime 
Beneath  the  roof  of  heaTen  that  stains  the  soul 
Of  man  with  more  infernal  hue  than  damned 
Assassination  t'  Cisaaa. 

Time  rolled  on  very  pleasantly.  The  scenes  were  all  new,  and  I 
was  at  precisely  the  age  when  our  enjoyment  is  keenest  Jerry  was 
pursuing  his  own  schemes  of  pleasure  in  his  wild  way,  and  I  was  left 
almost  alone  to  find  what  enjoyment  I  might.  Several  times  I  had 
met  Carlota  in  the  garden ;  but  the  knowledge  that  Benito  watched 
us  closely  made  our  interviews  short  and  stolen.  She  had  told  me 
all  her  history ;  how  she  had  been  affianced  by  her  parents  to  her 
cousin  when  both  were  children  ;  how  time  had  revealed  to  her  the 
dark  and  un-loveable  traits  of  his  character ;  how  with  many  tears 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  the  sacrifice ;  how  love  for  the  memory 
of  her  dead  parents  had  induced  her  to  do  so.  But  she  said  she  had 
now  determined  that  no  power  should  force  her  to  it.  She  did  not, 
and  could  not  love  him.  I  pressed  her  timidly  to  say  whether  she 
loved  another,  but  either  she  was  unwilling  to  speak,  or  we  were  al- 
ways interrupted,  and  I  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Things  were  in  this  state  on  the  evening  before  Christmas.  I  still 
lingered  on  without  more  plainly  declaring  what  I  felt,  (you  see  by  this 
tirfie  that  I  was  deeply  in  love,)  and  she  was  unwilling  to  forestall  my 
declaration.  On  that  night  I  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Incamacion 
to  hear  mass  at  midnight.     Like  all  churches  in  that  country  it  was 
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large  and  entirely  void  of  seats.  Dimly  lighted  by  the  altar-candles, 
(the  only  lights  in  the  house,)  the  audience  kneeling  or  sitting  promis- 
cuously on  the  pavement,  many  opportunities  and  temptations  were 
presented  to  attend  to  other  Uiings  beside  the  services.  The  fair 
Senoras  with  their  mantillas  drawn  over  their  heads  and  across  their 
mouths,  alternately  sat  and  knelt,  repeating  the  responses  and  reply- 
ing with  their  eyes  to  the  cavaliers,  whose  devotions  were  at  least  not 
directed  to  the  altar. 

With  a  light  Spanish  mantle  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  I  stood 
among  the  kneeling  throng,  I  confess,  not  over-devout  A  crowd  of 
women  came  rustling  in.  As  they  passed  me  I  felt  my  mantle  slightly 
pulled,  and  on  turning  saw  the  bright  eyes  of  Carlota  bent  on  me  for 
a  moment  and  then  withdrawn. 

*Acqui,  Madrcy*  she  whispered[to  her  aunt,  whom  she  called  mother, 
and  they  both  knelt  very  near  me.  1  stepped  lightly  around  them 
and  seated  myself  on  a  kind  of  dais  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  • 
church,  very  near  to  Carlota.  1  had  not  been  there  more  than  five . 
minutes,  when  she  looked  up  with  one  of  those  long,  furtive  looks, 
which  are  so  charming  from  a  dark,  liquid  eye.  It  was  dusky  where 
we  were,  but  there  was  sufficient  light  for  me  to  see  a  small  note,  pin- 
ned to  the  comer  of  her  mantilla,  and  to  that  she  directed  me  by  a 
glance.  Changing  her  posture,  she  threw  the  mantilla  close  to  me ; 
covering  it  with  my  cloak,  I  unpinned  the  note,  and  after  a  moment 
leflthe  church.  My  lodgings  were  only  a  few  steps  off;  so  hurrying 
over  I  opened  the  note.     It  ran  thus : 

'  My  mother,  father  and  Benito  will  be  in  the  procession  to-morrow 
at  three  p.  m.  I  shall  have  a  headache,  so  that  I  cannot  go ;  but  will 
be  at  home.     Santiago  will  bring  you  the  key  —  Carlota.' 

I  went  back,  caught  her  eye  resting  inquiringly  on  me,  and  slightly 
nodding  as  a  token  that  I  would  be  there,  retired  from  tJie  place. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  lodgings,  I  searched  for  the  note,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  it,  or  reading  it  again,  perhaps,  but  it  was  no 
where  to  be  found.  1  hastened  back  to  the  church,  supposing  I  might 
have  dropped  it  there ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  it.  Benito  was 
standing  near  where  I  had  sat ;  but  he  did  not  move,  only  glancing  at 
me  and  withdrawing  his  gaze.  He  seldom  noticed  me  now  ;  indeed, 
never,  except  by  one  of  those  sinister  looks  which  promise  no  good 
feeling.  It  was  but  a  few  months  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Carlota ;  and  he  watched  his  prize  with  a  jealousy  truly 
Spanish. 

The  note  was  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  following  day,  Christmas,  the  procession  was  formed  at  the 
Church  of  the  Incamacion,  and  movea  for  the  Cathedral  at  three 
o'clock.  About  the  same  time  the  peon  boy  entered  the  '  Meson'  and 
handed  me  a  small  key,  to  which  was  attached  a  strip  of  paper  with 
these  words :  '  Enter  by  the  door  on  St.  Martin's-street.' 

I  went  down  immediately  on  the  marching  of  the  procession.  The 
streets  were  entirely  deserted,  so  that  I  had  no  trouble  in  entering  un- 
observed. The  little  postern  on  Saint  Martin-street,  opened  directly 
in  the  rear  of  the  summer-house,  into  which  I  was  not  long  in  going. 
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In  precisely  the  costume  I  have  before  described,  she  sat  swinging  in 
the  hammock ;  beauty,  grace  and  vivacity  combined. 

MA  /  amigo  mw  ?'  she  cried  playfully  as  I  entered.  *  You  have 
kept  me  waiting  too  long !'  I  stepped  forward  and  seating  myself 
at  her  feet,  took  her  extended  hand  and  kissed  it. 

'  The  hour  you  named  is  not  yet  past/  said  I. 

'  Well,  well,*  she  replied,  running  her  hand  through  my  hair.  *  You 
are  here  now  at  all  events :  I  will  not  complain,  since  you  have  come.' 
•    '  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  very  much  indeed  V  said  I. 

'  Can  you  ask  V  And  she  gave  me  a  look  which  said  more  plainly 
than  any  words  could,  that  she  wanted  to  see  me  alone  of  all  the  world. 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  her  hand  in  one  of  mine,  and  placing  the 
other  round  her  waist,  drew  her  gently  to  me. 

'  Do  you  love  me,  then  ]'  I  whispered. 

She  gazed  in  my  face  a  moment,  and  then  throwing  her  arm  over 
my  shoulder,  abandoned  herself  to  my  caresses. 

The  crack  of  a  rifle  resounded  through  the  garden,  and  with  a  wild 
scream  she  sprang  from  my  arms  and  fell  to  the  ground  !  I  jumped 
from  the  hammock,  and  drawing  a  pistol,  rushed  out  upon  the  walk. 
Another  crack  i*esounded  among  the  trees,  and  a  ball  whistled  by 
close  to  my  head.  Immediately  afterward  I  heard  footsteps  hurrying 
away.  I  pursued,  but  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  gate  on  the  CaUe 
Realf  it  was  closed  and  locked  from  the  outside.  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  but  no  one  was  visible  on  the  street.  The  procession 
and  high  mass  had  assembled  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  not  a  human  being  was  visible. 

I  returned  to  the  arbor,  and  found  Santiago  and  a  peon  woman  lift- 
ing Carloto  upon  a  bench.  The  ball  intended  for  me  had  entered  her 
temple  and  she  was  dead  !  Her  face  was  turned  upward,  and  the 
blood  was  slowly  dripping  from  the  wound  to  the  ground.  Young, 
innocent,  passionate  and  beautiful,  her  warm  aflections  had  led  her  to 
a  premature  and  violent  end  ! 

*  You  had  better  not  stay,'  said  Santiago,  as  I  stood  gazing  upon 
the  ruin  before  me.  '  My  master  will  be  home  soon,  and  you  must 
not  let  him  find  you  here.     Juanna  and  I  will  tell  him.' 

He  was  right ;  I  could  do  no  good  by  staying,  and  might  do  harm. 
Telling  the  boy  to  say  to  his  master  that  I  would  call  upon  him  on  the 
following  day  and  explain  my  connection  with  her  death.  I  looked 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  lifeless  form  and  slowly  left  the  place. 

The  remainder  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  Her  uncle  never  knew 
by  whose  hand  she  had  died  ;  but  die  disappearance  of  his  son  led 
him  to  suspect  Benito.  The  latter  left  the  city  immediately  after  the 
procession.  He  was  observed  to  talk  a  moment  with  a  Mexican,  and 
then  disappearing  down  a  street  near  by,  he  was  seen  no  more.  Yet 
his  own  hand  had  not  done  the  deed,  for  he  was  in  the  procession  at 
the  time  and  throughout  the  mass.  The  explanation  I  suppose  to  lie 
in  the  fact,  that  he  had  got  information  in  some  way  of  the  appoint- 
ment ;  probably  by  finding  the  note  which  I  had  dropped  ;  ana  hav- 
ing hired  two  assassins,  purposely  showed  himself  in  the  procession, 
in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered  me,  for  whom 
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the  shot  was  iDtended.     All  efforts  to  arrest  him  were  unsaccessful, 
prohably,  because  they  were  discouraged  by  his  friends. 

We  stayed  in  the  city  long  enough  to  witness  the  magnificent  fune- 
ral service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  what  feelings,  I  will  not  stop 
to  stay.  I  called  to  see  her  uncle,  but  I  am  now  not  surprised  that  he 
reflised  to  see  me.  On  the  following  day,  we  went  to  Sisal.  Here  I 
took  shipping  for  La  Habana,  and  have  not  been  in  Merida  since. 

JodbMriOc,  KL,  Oct,,  1849. 
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'ExFAirs  !  c'eitde*  l>a»a£i  qui  puient— 
Cacli«z  Tos  rouf«  t»blier«  !' 


LiBTKN,  younff  and  bright-eyed  maideiis» 

While  I  tell  you  how  a  nan, 
Sworn  to  Uto  the  bride  of  Heaven, 

Loved,  alaa!  and  was  undone. 
Fair  Padilla  dbl  Toaauos 

Waa  of  birth  and  lineage  high  — 
Children,  hide  your  tqariet  aprons ! 

Hark  !  the  bulls  are  coming  by ! 


Many  a  daughter  of  Grenada, 

Many  a  fair  Sevillian  maid, 
Yields  her  eager  heart  a  captive 

To  some  wooer's  serenade ; 
But  to  song  beneath  her  lattice 

Padilla  ne'er  deigned  reply  — 
Children,  hide  your  scariet  aprons ! 

Hark  !  the  bulls  are  coming  by  ! 


Not  the  plaint  of  sighing  minstrel 

Could  the  maid  with  love  inspire. 
Never  eye  of  Spanish  novice 

Burned  with  purer,  holier  fire. 
In  a  convent  of  Toledo 

She  renounced  each  earthly  tie  — 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark  !  the  bulls  are  coming  by  1 
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<  For/  ihe  nid, '  the  worid  forgetting 

In  my  peaeefal  convent  cell, 
Praying  ever  for  the  «nfhl» 

I  the  bride  of  Chr»t  will  dwell. 
When  the  angels  are  our  bncklen 

Hell's  dark  powen  we  may  defy — ' 
Children,  hide  3roor  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark  !  the  bnlls  are  coming  by ! 


Scarcely  was  the  maiden  cloistered, 

Praying  early,  fasting  late, 
When  a  robber  from  the  mountain 

Came,  a  pilgrim,  to  the  gate. 
Hid  beneath  his  sacred  mantle 

Yon  his  armor  might  espy  — 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark  !  the  bnlls  are  coming  by ! 


His  a  visage  fierce  and  lowering, 

And  his  larre  and  tawny  band 
Harder  seemed  than  glove  of  iron  ; 

Yet  the  nun  loved  the  brigand 
With  a  wild,  unholy  passion ! 

Loved  this  man  of  mystery  — 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bulls  are  coming  by ! 


0(1  in  vesture  of  a  palmer 

He  would  nigh  the  convent  win ; 
Oft,  arrayed  like  a  knight-templar, 

Came  this  fearful  man  of  sin. 
With  the  cross  wrought  on  his  conlet. 

Lance  and  pennon  fluttering  high  — 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bulls  are  coming  by  I 


And  the  nun,  her  vows  forgettmg. 

Listening  to  the  tempter  s  wile. 
Gave  the  ^uidit  sent  by  Satan 

Entrance  to  the  chapel  able ; 
At  the  hour  when  'neath  the  tapers 

Phantom  shapes  seem  hovering  nigh- 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bulls  are  coming  by  I 


*T  is  a  wild  and  fearfnl  legend 

That  the  holy  fathen  tell. 
How  accursed  Padilla  yielded. 

Maid  to  love  and  saint  to  hell ! 
Myriads  of  croaking  ravens 

Fled  along  the  darkened  sky— 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark  I  the  bulls  are  coming  by ! 
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Fiercely  flashed  the  arrowy  lightning 

Then  along  the  vaulted  aiile, 
And  the  bolt  to  its  foondations 

Crashing  rent  the  sacred  pile  ; 
Corses  load  and  fiendish  laashter 

Through  the  nave  resounded  high— 
Children,  hide  yoor  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark  I  the  bolls  are  coming  by ! 


Far  adown  the  winding  valley, 

Where  the  sportive  lambkins  leap, 
Whero  at  hot  and  glowing  noontide 

In  the  shadows  pant  the  sheep. 
There  the  fallen  convent-towers 

All  o'ergrown  with  ivy  lie  — 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bolls  are  coming  by ! 


When  the  night  to  shapes  fantastic 

Toms  the  crombling  Gothic  pile, 
Slow  a  mui  with  glimmering  cresset 

Glides  along  the  mined  aisle. 
And  a  tall  shape  clothed  in  armor 

Follows  onward,  ever  nigh  — 
Children,  hide  yoor  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark  !  the  bulls  are  coming  by ! 


Thus  throughout  the  darkened  cloisters 

Noiselessly  the  phantoms  pace  ; 
And  anon,  with  loud  bewailing, 

Strive  they  vainly  to  embrace ; 
While  the  sound  of  fiendish  laughter, 

Shoutmg,  mocking,  makes  re^y  — 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bulls  are  coming  by ! 


The  traveller,  as  he  swiftly  passes. 

Affrighted  at  the  hellish  din. 
While  his  brow  he  trembling  crosses. 

Asks  who  suffers  here  for  sin ; 
Then  fiery  serpents  interiacing, 

Trace  two  burning  names  on  high  - 
Children,  hide  your  scarlet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bulls  are  coming  by ! 


And  the  abbot  Ildbfonso, 

Who  is  with  the  saints  in  heaven, 
Ordered  that  each  lady  abbess 

(May  our  errors  be  forgiven !) 
In  her  convent  for  a  waming 

Should  recount  this  history  — 
Children,  hide  your  scariet  aprons ! 

Hark !  the  bulls  are  coming  by  I 
TOL.  zzznr.  35 
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Tbk  *  BunkunvDille  Chronicle'  ii  oat  in 
fall  Mast  The  late  hour  at  which  we  are 
goin'  to  press  will  preclude  us  from  noticiu^r 
this  cotemperary  publication  during  the 
present  issoo.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  his  NO  PRINCIPLE  policy,  and  have  shown 
it  by  clear  logic  to  be  an  unfit  sheet  to  be 
TOoeived  into  the  domicilis  of  this  commu- 
nity. It  may  do  for  rappers,  it  may  do 
f«r  waste-paper,  it  may  do  to  rap  cheese 
in ;  but,  as  an  organ,  it  is  stamped  with 
the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin.  The  press  is  a 
mighty  engine,  and  when  it  ranges  itself 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  morality  wc 
won't  put  it  below  the  steam-engine  for 
the  good  it  does ;  but  when  it  comes  out 
and  says  *  Gentlemen,  we  have  no  princi- 
rjLEB  IN  particular/  thereby  tliinkin'  to 
carry  favor  with  people  of  all  sorts  of  prin- 
cifiles,  we  lose  no  time  in  getting  our  foot 
in  H.  That  there  is  not  room  in  Bunkum 
for  two  newspapers  we  have  our  serious 
misgivings.  Why?  Because  there  is  not 
two  sets  of  principles.  Of  this  we  have 
become  convinced  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  town.  Even  if  there  was,  the  *  Chroni- 
cle' could  not  profit  by  it,  because  he  does 
not  legitimately  fall  under  either  set  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  vouched  for  by  his 
own  statement,  that  he  has  got  no  prin- 
ciples whatever. 


We  have  received  the  *  Crah-Meadow 
Gazette,*  published  in  far-west,  with  a  re- 
quest to  exchange,  4o  which  we  are  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  answer,  *  Dear  JSir, 
yours  truly,  but  we  think  we  will  hardly 
be  able  to  do  it*  Friend,  there  would  bie 
no  objek  in  our  exchanging,  and  a  total 
loss  on  our  side.  You  got  no  intelligence 
there  except  what  wo  «end  you,  and  it 
do  n't  hardly  seem  to  be  worth  while  to 
send  it  all  the  way  back  ag'in  two  thou- 
sand mild,  it  do  n't  really.  Now  and  then 
you  get  up  a  tolcrabul  good  bear  story ;  in 
that  case  be  so  good  as  to  clip  it  out  with 
sebsors  and  send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  pub- 


lish it  and  credk  the  <  Crab-Meadow  Ga- 
sette;*  we  will,  upon  honor.  But  as  to 
exchangin',  we  can  ah-not  do  it,  dear 
friend.  Bunkum  is  situate  at  the  very 
heart  and  gizzard  of  intelligence  and  the 
fine  arts,  but  Crab- Meadow  is  off  the  raO- 
road  routes ;  therefore  we  do  think  the  re- 
quest was  a  little  prematoor,  dear  friend. 
Our  exchange  list  is  already  provided  for, 
but  subscriptions  for  Flag-Staff  will  be  re- 
ceived. Com,  hay,  oats,  grits,  etc.,  taken 
in  exchange. 


OoR  old  friend  Petbr  D.  Weasel  is 
affronted  at  us  because  we  put  his  little  pig 
in  the  pound.  Last  night  at  the  concert 
he  would  not  speak  to  us.  To-day  in  the 
street  we  met  him.  Said  we :  •  Your 
most.  It  looks  like  rain^  don*t  it?*  and 
he  turned  aside  his  head.  This  momin' 
our  wife  met  his  wife  at  Smith  and  Jex- 
EiNs's  buyin'  muslin  de  lanes;  but  she 
was  so  cool  and  altogether  acted  so  strange, 
that  Mrs.  Wagstaff  said  that  it  would  be 
about  the  last  time  that  she  would  attempt 
to  speak  to  her  or  hold  any  interconrse 
witli  her.  And  who  was  she  that  she 
should  attempt  to  take  airs  upon  herself? 
who  indeed,  but  the  wife  of  Weasel  the 
saddler?  And  in  fact  Mrs.  Wagstaff 
said  a  good  deal  about  it  which  we  have 
now  forgot  This  niomin'  the  said  Wea- 
sel comes  into  our  office  and  stops  the 
Flag-Staff,  which  he  had  a  rieht  to  da 
He  will  now  have  to  borrow ;  bat  those 
who  file  their  papers  will  be  fools  to  lend. 
We  therefore  hope  his  next-door  neighbor 
will  put  a  stopper  on  that  proceedin'  to 
onc't  Now  we  are  fully  willing  to  place 
this  whole  matter  before  the  public,  and 
'  nothin'  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malls.'  About  a  year  ago,  unasked,  un- 
sought-for,  we  were  made  pound -master. 
The  law  at  that  time  in  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, Vol.  Ill ,  Sec.  15,  p.  199,  (as  at 
present,)  was  diirected  to  the  curroniAits 
of  all  8H0AT8,  pigs,  sows,  hogs,  cows  and 
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other  animalcule  at  large,  directing  them 
to  keep  them  within  doora,  under  penalty 
of  one  dollar  for  running  at  large  for  each 
and  every  offence.  We,  aa  executrix  offi- 
cer, determined  to  see  this  statue  put  in 
force,  imprison  whose  pig  whatsoever  it 
would,  without  executive  clemency  and 
without  favor.  On  Wednesday,  the  fif- 
teenth of  September,  Mr.  Weasel's  pig 
ran  smack  against  us  and  knocked  us 
head  over  heels.  In  October  he  did  the 
identical  thing  again,  as  we  were  not 
thinkin't  being  at  the  time  thinkin*  over 
an  article  for  FLAO-SrArr.  This  was  too 
much.  We  are  a  man  of  humor,  and  most 
of  the  time  of  a  good  humor ;  but  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  we  see  this  little 
pig  on  the  coroner  of  Main  and  Terraxi- 
cum  streets  —  a  most  scurvy,  cousumptif, 
blear-eyed,  one-eared,  no-tailed,  bald- 
headed,  sore-backed,  weaklin*  little  crit- 
ter of  R  grunter  —  says  we:  'My  little 
man,  we  Ml  pocket  you  to  ouc*t'  So  we 
said  to  English  William,  wood-sawyer, 
at  that  time  sawin*  a  load  of  oak  wood 
for  Widow  Blarcom,  'William,  whose 
little  pig  is  that?'  To  which  he  replied, 
it  was  Mr.  Weasel's  pig,  he  believed  it 


Said  we,  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, *  Catch  him  for  us,  and  we  will  gin 
you  six-pens,  cash  down ;  wo  will,  upon 
honor.'  With  this  he  put  down  his  wood- 
saw  and  after  him,  and  a  time  he  had  of 
it  Last  he  cotched  him  around  the  waist, 
and  we  directed  him  to  embag  him  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  expostulatory  cries, 
which  he  did.  He  puts  him  into  a  flour- 
b^,  swings  him  over  his  shoulders,  and 
off  he  gose.  (This,  be  it  observe,  in  full 
sight  of  the  whole  community.)  Mr. 
Thomas  and  we  laughed  our  sides  nearly 
sore  out  of  our  offis-winder;  for  such  a 
sqnealin'  and  excessif  alarm,  as  if  his  lit- 
tle throat  was  to  be  that  instant  stabbed, 
we  suspect  was  pooty  near  never  heard. 
At  any  rate,  William  took  the  bag  and 
dumped  it  upside  down  right  into  the 
pound.  This,  fellow  citizens,  is  our  whole 
agency  into  the  matter ;  an  action  which 
was  prompted  solely  by  the  public  good. 
More  than  this,  if  it  loses  us  a  subscriber 
a  time,  we  will  do  it  again!     As  we 

ARE  A  SWORN  OPPICER  WE  WILL  DISREGARD 

SELF !  I    CIRKELATE !  • » 


\^  E  have  had  the  dyspepsy  since  our 
last  issoo  went  to  press,  but  by  means  of 
leavin  off  smokin,  entirely  cured. 


The  other  night,  our  wife,  Mfl  Wag- 
STArr,  asked  us  to  go  to  the  theatre.  We 
told  her  we  thought  it  was  rather  opposed 
to  our  principals  if  not  to  our  interest,  as 
it  cost  money ;  but  she  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer.  And  as  Mrs.  Wagstaff 
has  been  gittin'  somewhat  disaffected  to 
us  of  late,  (such  we  believe  is  the  melan- 
choly fact,)  we  at  last  consented  to  take 
her  if  she  would  not  tell  Mrs.  Jones.  We 
did  not  want  Mrs.  Jones  to  know  it,  for 
Mrs.  Jones  we  knew  would  tell  it  to  Me- 
HiTABEL  Long,  and  so  it  would  cirkelate 
all  over  the  kedn'try,  and  from  one  eend 
of  the  United*n  States'n  to  the  other, 
*  Wagstaff  has  been  to  the  theayter ! 
Wagstaff  has  been  to  the  theayter!' 
You  know  what  a  mounting  is  made  out 
of  a  mole-hill.  But  let  that  pats.  Mrs. 
Wagstaff  was  not  willing  to  let  the  occa- 
sion go  by,  as  it  might  in  ail  probability 
be  the  last  she  would  have  to  see  *  The 
Rascal  of  Hackensack,'  in  which  McHink 
appears  in  his  great  part  of  Cut-Throat 
Tom,  as  after  that  night  it  must  be  with- 
drawed  to  make  room  for  other  novelties. 
So,  as  we  said  jis  now,  we  consented. 
We  took  tea  in  the  basement,  say  abedut 
six  o'clock,  our  wife  pooty  nigh  dressed 
to  death  with  all  sorts  of  flowerets,  rib* 
bons,  furbelows  and  gigamarees;  we  as 
plain  as  a  pipe-staff;  and  neither  one  on 
us  could  n't  eat  none,  all  the  time  a- thinkin' 
of  the  scedens  and  drop-curting  and  *  Ras- 
cal of  Hackensack.'  Bimeby  we  started, 
when  our  wife,  seein'  us  put  on  a  pair  of 
woollen  mittings,  she  deliberately  tears 
them  off,  goes  to  the  bureau,  and  brings  ft 
pair  of  white  gloves,  which,  although  we 
blowed  in  'em  steady  for  three  minnits 
like  a  blacksmith's  forge,  they  would  n't 
go  on,  our  hands  is  so  big.  We  suspek 
we  have  got  the  biggest  hand  and  foot  in 
all  Bunkum.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
theayter,  we  bowed  mildly  to  the  door- 
keeper and  passed  on.  Ho  intercepted  us 
rudely  by  the  collar.  «  Ticket,'  said  he. 
We  smiled.  *  Our  wife,'  said  we  ;  '  Mrs. 
Wagstaff.*  «  Tickets,'  said  he.  •  Mem- 
ber of  the  press,'  we  replied  mildly  ; « the 
Bunkum  Flag-Staff.'  *  Cannot  help  it,* 
he  said;  *free4Ut  miapended  during  the 
Rascal  of  Hackensack.*  •  Then  the  Ras- 
cal may  be  hanged!'  said  we,  thunder- 
struck to  the  heart  by  this  most  outragens 
treatment.  '  Sir,'  said  we,  <  should  you  per- 
sist, we  will  most  assuredly '   •  Room ! 

room !'  said  he  ;  and  a  crowd  pressed  in 
which  shoved  us  pretty  near  back  into  the 
streeL  Mrs.  Wagstaff  began  to  take  on. 
We  vowed  we  would  go  home.    She  in- 
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formed  as  that  she  would  never  so  home 
again  if  we  did  not  go  to  the  play  that 
nig^t  to  see  the  *  Rascal  of  Hackensack.' 
This  we  thought  was  paying  a  leetle  too 
much  for  a  ticket,  so  we  returned  unwil- 
lingly and  asked  the  door-keeper  what 
would  be  the  exact  i^ount  of  the  swin- 
dle. <  Half  dollar/  said  he.  ^  <  We  wilt 
stand  it,'  said  we,  though  it  ought  to  be  a 
State  Prison  offence  to  ask  it  from  an 
editor,  and  passed  in,  adding  to  oar  pecu- 
niary losses  by  the  purchase  of  an  orange 
for  our  wife  to  suck  and  a  quart  of  roasted 
pea-nuts  to  have  something  to  maxticate 
onto.  Notwithstanding  this  little  injus- 
tice, we  trust  we  have  got  sublimity  of 
character  enough  to  rise  above  it,  and  we 
had  furnished  ourselves  with  a  copy  of 
'  The  Rascal,'  (Smith  and  Smituson, 
Bunkum,  1849,)  for  two  reasons:  the  fast 
was  to  do  full  justice  to  the  play,  and  the 
second  was  to  see  whether  the  actors  put 
in  any  thing  which  war  n't  there,  and  the 
third  was  to  see  if  they  made  up  any  dou-. 
ble  ontonders ;  for  double  ontonders  are 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  theayter,  and 
the  vulgar  fellows  who  iuwent  them  ought 
to  have  blushes  planted  on  their  own  noses 
by  the  screams  of  pit-sittin',  peanut-eatin' 
apprentis'boys,  instead  of  the  cheeks  of 
delicate  women,  like  our  wife,  Mrs.  Wag- 
■TAFF.  However,  the  play  begun  with  a 
very  good  piece  of  muaick  played  by  the 
overture,  and  what  with  scedeus  and  cha- 
racters aud  paintiu's,  shoved  off  extremely 
well ;  but  when  MoHine  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Cut-Throat  Tom,  smeared 
with  blood  from  end  to  end,  and  brandish- 
ing a  red  butcher's-kuife  in  his  hand,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  approbation 
enthusiastic  to  a  degree.  Even  we  shed 
tears.  He  acknowledged  the  reception  by 
lettin'  his  whole  bed  fall  onto  his  breast 
as  if  his  neck -bone  had  been  dipt  with  a 
hatchet,  at  the  same  time  squeedgiug  and 
pressing  the  buck-handle  e<nd  of  the 
butcher's-knife  up  against  hi^  heart  with 
a  conwulsive  spazzum,  as  if  he  was 
a-jammin'  it  into  his  ribs.  This  was  it- 
self actiu',  although  so  near  natur'  that 
whether  it  was  actin'  or  whether  it  was 
natur'  the  deponen'  say'th  not.  Howso- 
ever, we  guess,  when  we  come  to  strike 
the  balance,  the  aciin*  has  it.  In  statue 
McHiNB  is  said  to  be  a  little  above  the 
haith  of  Booth.  His  legs  are  strait,  his 
woice  good,  and  his  shirt-collar  a  little 
turned  over.  lu  action  he  is  grand  aud 
impressive,  with  a  style  profusely  varie- 
gated, now  thunder,  now  rainbow,  now 
lightniu*,  and  occasionally  torpedo.     He 


can  swell  with  a  magniloquence  whwh 
seems  to  burst  his  heart  to  breaking ;  and 
on  these  occasions  his  audiens  is  carried 
along  as  on  the  heave  of  a  tide  at  the  full 
moon.  Then  he  seems  to  know  his  power 
and  to  keep  a  portion  in  reserve  to  swing 
out  at  one  mighty  outburst.    But  mon 


We  done  when  we  have  seen  an  an- 
dience  so  worked  as  in  that  magnificent 
Bcena  in  the  third  act  of  the  Rascajl,  when 
John  of  Hackknsack  is  seen  coming  over 
the  hill-top  with  a  sheep  on  his  shoalder, 
the  new  risen  moon  over  his  left-han<l,  the 
Dunbarren  Valley  drisslin*  with  rain  in 
front ;  when  just  m  front  of  the  batcher's 
shop  the  whole  sceden,  by  the  mere  sound 
of  a  whistle,  (people  of  the  Far- West  we 
are  not  humbuggin'  you,  but  statin'  the 
plain  fax,)  by  the  mere  sound  of  a  whistle, 
changes,  and  the  Rascal,  emervin'  from 
the  wood,  his  eyes  blood-shot  with  rascali- 
ty, his  neck  streaked  with  a  gash,  rashes 
up  to  him,  {alarum  from  without,)  seizes 
him  by  the  throat,  (at  that  very  time  not 
recovered  from  the  quinsey,)  and  holding 
him  at  arm's  length  with  a  (kmoniac  ges- 
ture: 

Rob.  How  now  I 

J.  o/H.  Art  the  Coixniy  Clerk  f 

Rm.  Thou  haat  guessed  wrongly. 

J.  ofJJ.  Ha  I  I  am  undone  I 

Ras.  By  the  lone  fires  of  the  blood-round  moon 

UprislnK  o'er  the  track  of  Avenue  D, 

When  all  of  mortal  souls  had  gone  to  bed. 

Slow,  stealthy  stealing  like  a  snake  in  the 

grass, 
With  that  low-bleating  woolly  prorcnder 

IThe  Rascal  tcowUat  himfurtouslf.] 
Upheaved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  thief, 
I  saw  thee,  John  or  Hackensack,  come  forth. 
'Twas  buta  thought  — a  flash — a  sudden  act, 
I  rushed  behind  a  liberty -pole,  I  did. 
Till  I  should  have  thee  safe  within  this  grasp. 
[fie  throttles  kim,]  [thot 

I  have  thee  now  (    Ila !  thinkest  thou  fondly 
To  come  it  o'er  me  I  thou  base,  paltry  wretch, 
Whose  only  thiefdum  is  a  bleating  Iamb, 
Whose  crv  is  thus  f  |  Mutates.  1 

Now  for  thy  punishment  I  [tkalUs  Am.] 

J.  of  H.  Spare  I  spare  I  Oh !  murder !  murder ! 
I^df.  1  tell  thee,  iawnlng  miscreant,  hold  your 

jaw, 
Or  by  this  cleaver.  I  will  split  your  head : 
I  will  I  J  will  I    The  fiends  seize  me  I 
My  brain  is  on  fire !    Ua !  ha!  ha ! 
[Laughs  dfmoniatallf.] 

That  was  a  beautiful,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  a  neto  point,  made  by  MoHinb 
in  the  speech  confronting  the  goblin : 

*  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Patterson  Falls 
There  is  a  gulf  indeed  V 
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Which  he  rendered  thus : 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Patterson, 
(FAia.8 !  thereiB  a  gulf  indeed  /) 

In  this  manner  apoetrophising  the  Falls 
themselves,  instead  of  addressing  it  as  a 
mere  common-place  remark  to  the  crowd. 
This  we  think  is  ingenious  and  a  decided 
improvement.  So  in  the  last  act  when 
Bullfinch  (Joiinslng)  calls  on  the  shade 
of  his  great-grandmother  to  witness  that 
he  had  n't  done  it : 

'  Tell  me,  ye  powers,  where  ia  the  alightcst 

proof 
Thi«  hand  has  done  itt    On  the  fourth  of 

June, 
r  the  town  of  Hockensack,  old  Granny,  etc. 

Which  McHiNE  rendered  with  a  sarcas- 
tic emphasis  on  tell  me  !  Other  passages 
might  he  pointed  out  were  not  our  issoo  jis 
goen  to  press,  not  only  eudrely  novel,  but 
which  seemed  to  take  the  critics  all  aback. 
But  we  do  think  that  the  closing  sceden, 
or  finallee,  where  the  butcher-shop  is 
thrown  open,  with  all  the  cleavers,  knife 
and  sassage-cuttere  displayed  to  full  view, 
and  a  leg  of  mutton  and  three  half  beeves 
hungup;  when  the  train  of  rowdies  and 
Philadelphia  bullies  gushed  out  of  the  aN 
leys,  with  their  demoniack  shrieks  and  cries 
of  ki-i,  and  a  stream  of  blinding  blue  light, 
followed  by  a  sulphurous  stench,  poured 
in ;  that  the  whole  history  of  theatricals 
could  not  exceed  it  for  effect  Even  old 
play-goers  said  that  they  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  gorgeous  sceden  upon  the 
stage.  The  *  Rascal,*  we  believe,  was 
written  about  two  years  ago  by  a  brother 
of  John  R.  Nubbins,  and  first  performed 
fifty  nights  at  the  Agawam  Theater  by 
the  stock  actors  of  the  same.  Afterward 
it  had  a  run  of  many  nights  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  where  the  author  was  called  before  the 
curting  and  presented  with  a  plated  tin-cup 
inacril^  as  follows : 

PRESENTED 
TO  THE 

IN0ENI0U3  PETER  PIPER  NUBBINS 

BT  TBB   AdAVTAU   TROOr   Or   COlfBCIANS. 

Out  of  Respect  for  his  Oenlus. 

1  D«e.  1817.  Gtyfcr.  DeU. 

The  chief  character  of  the  play  is  a  com- 
pound mixture  of  the  demoniack  and  the 
villiau.  But  the  consummate  art  of  the 
author  is  shown  in  the  drawin'  of  that  fine 
hair  line  where  the  demoniack  ends  and  , 
the  vlllian  begins.  The  cut-throafs  pre- 
tended dninkenneM  is  a  masterpiece  of 


skill:  so  is  that  delectable  subterfuge  of 
JESfiHA*8  tripping  over  a  hickory  chip. 
But  we  ax  pardon  of  our  non-theater  goin' 
community  for  dwell  in*  so  long  on  this 
topik,  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  our 
Baptist  friends  we  are  afeered,  and  to  oor 
Methodist  friends  we  know.  We  think 
an  immense  deal  of  harm  has  been  did  by 
frownin*down  on  all  sorts  of  amusements 
except  lecture,  and  checkers,  and  jack- 
straws.  There 's  no  use-t  Human  natur* 
will  have  *em.  For  envy  and  malice,  and 
evil  speakin*,  and  discontent,  and  broodin' 
over  your  wrongs,  and  yawniii'  dulnesi 
and  a  mere  wegetable  state  of  life,  and 
tired  to  death  o*  your  trade,  can't  have  no 
place  while  you  're  lookin'  onto  amuse- 
ments. Readin'  a  book  won't  do.  We 
want  to  haw !  haw !  right  e5ut.  That  '■ 
what  we  want  You  must  strain  all  yoor 
muscles  if  you  want  your  hull  man  to  be 
in  a  state  of  convalescence.  And  what's 
your  risible  muscles  made  for,  we  would 
ax  ?  and  what 's  goin'  to  become  of  them 
if  you  do  n't  put  the  strain  onto  them  too  ? 
It's  all  stuff  and  nonsense  to  say  that 
there's  so  much  bad  about 'em.  That's 
because  good  people  turn  their  back  onto 
'em,  and  gin  'em  over  to  the  wicked,  in- 
stead of  actin'  natural  and  healthy,  as 
they  had  ought  All  the  bad  p'ints  in  the 
Rascal  of  Hackensack  arise  out  of  this 
very  fact  Mr.  Nubbins  has  only  written 
it  for  the  more  scaly  part  of  community, 
while  the  better  class  are  pickin'  their 
neighbor's  reputation  to  pieces  to- hum,  and 
that,  like  enough,  jist  arter  they  come  oat 
of  prayer-meetin'.  But  there 's  bad  people 
goes  to  these  places.  That 's  a  fac.  But 
you  see  more  bad  ones  in  the  street  every 
time  you  walk  there,  and  come  nearer  to 
'em  too.  Fathers,  we  would  say,  subscri- 
bere  of  Flag- Staff,  give  your  boys  good 
principles  and  then  tell  'em  to  clear  oat 
and  take  their  chance,  and  not  make  'em 
chip  off  their  hand  with  a  hatchet  to  save 
'em  from  stealin*.  Do  n't  take  the  Bud- 
kumville  Chronicle,  or  let  'em  read  it 
That  goes  for  no  principles*  But  more 
anon.  As  we  had  some  roasted  potatoes 
for  supper  at  home,  Mrs.  WAOsxAFr  and  I 
went  away  after  witnessing  the  represen- 
tion  of  half  a  dozen  pieces.  By  this  move 
we  sacrificed  the  last  farce  on  the  biU* 
which  was  called  Thunder  and  Mars. 


The  McGuoselby  Guards,  Captain 
Skinnet,  passed  our  offin  yisterday  on  a 
target-excureion.  This  fine  corpse,  in  their 
new  red  shirts,  looked  quite  soldierwine. 
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Cask  of  Rbmoisc — The  moit  remarka- 
ble apecimen  of  this  kind  within  our  ex- 
periens,  which  has  been  aomewhat  large, 
haa  occurred  lately.    Wiluam  R.  V.  G. 

X having  defrauded  all  bit  creditors, 

absquatulated  aoddenly  to  Alabammy. 
He  left  the  premises  entirely  unbeknown 
to  them,  and  while  they  were  inspecting 
their  ledyards  to  see  what  he  owed  them, 
casting  up  the  debit  and  the  credit  side  of 
the  ack(k>ant,  he  was  safely  swimmiu'  his 
horse-t  over  the  creek  at  VVetumpky.  The 
next  day  he  sot  up  a  segar-store  in  that 
town.  But  remorse  would  n't  let  him  rest 
while  be  was  twistin*  up  his  tobacky.  He 
stood  it  a  good  while  like  a  sodger,  but  at 
last  he  was  obliged  to  cry  out  oh !  oh ! 
and  tumblin*  down  onto  his  cot,  he  cried 
like  a  child.  He  writes  us  word  that  he 
stood  every  think  like  a  man ;  stood  the 
debt  he  owed  to  Mr.  Arkklarus  for  bread ; 
stood  Mr.  Pbppkrbll's  bill  for  groceries ; 
stood  the  pangs  of  conscience  because  be 
owed  black  Timmins  for  hirin*  bis  little 
pony ;  but  when  he  came  to  think  that  hk 

HAD  READ  THK  FlAO-StaFF  AND  00MB  OFF 

wrruouT  sbttlin',  his  heart  was  bust.  He 
tolled  onto  the  floor  a  time  or  two,  then  go- 
in'  in  to  his  offioe,  gin  up.  He  enclosed  us 
the  money,  which  we  have  received  this 
day,  and  hereby  acknowledge.  Our  advice 
to  you,  dear  friend,  is  keep  your  hands  from 
pickin*  and  stealin*,  take  the  Fiag-StaflT, 
but  to  keep  yourself  from  tcmptashing,  pay 
in  adwance.  Can  you  do  any  thing  for  us 
in  Wetumpky  ?  Certiugly.  Cirkelate ! 
cirkelate ! ! 

The  long  agony  is  over.  John  B.  Mc- 
GoosLBT  has  been  elected  alderman  over 
our  friend  and  towusman  Juiin  R.  Nub- 
bins. That  foul  play  has  been  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  sacred  right  of  the  ballet 
trampled  under  foot,  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  question.  None  in  the  least.  Sick 
woters  have  been  carried  to  the  polls,  and 
when  they  got  there,  had  to  be  helped  to 
stretch  out  their  hand  to  the  ballot-box^  be- 
canse  they  was  dead  some  minutes  before. 
We  know  to  our  own  certiug  knowledge 
of  two  dead  men  who  put  in  a  wote  each, 
and  one  grabbed  it  so  tight  that  they  cqnid 
hardly  unclench  it  The  other  was  chal- 
lenged for  being  under  age,  which  he  treat- 
ed with  silent  contempt,  and  had  such  a 
look  that  the  man  was  freightened,  and 
let  him  pot  it  in.  Our  friend  McGoosb- 
LBY  has  been  here  again,  and  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  threats,  threatens  to  hoss- 
whip  us  if  we  do  not  make  the  fullest  re- 
traction.   Certainly  we  will.    Our  objek 


was  to  do  justice,  not  to  hurt  his  feolingB. 
If  we  have  not  done  justice,  most  undoabt- 
edly  we  withdraw  all  we  said,  and  we 
wish  the  incumbent  much  happiness  io  hii 
new  office.  We  should  consider  oarselvoi 
the  veriest  coward,  (which  we  thii^k  our 
friends  will  bear  witness  that  we  ore  «•<,)  if 
we  bad  not  courage  to  make  the  amplest 
apology  to  those  who  have  been  injareid  by 
us.  No ;  we  may  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to 
fight  a  duel,  but  we  trust  we  shall  always 
have  magnanimity  to  withdraw  a  ehargo 
(as  the  gunners  say)  when  we  are  smell- 
ing a  man*s  knuckles,  or  the  like.  But 
more  anon. 

Ong  Dbb. — It  is  said  that  a  violioist  oo 
one  or  more  strings,  far  exceeding  in  txm* 
cution  any  think  that  we  have  had  on 
these  shores,  is  on  his  way  to  the  United'n 
States*n.  It  is  said  there  is  a  peculiar 
color  about  his  style,  and  a  strength  and 
timber  in  his  compositions,  and  a  tmi^ice- 
nea9  of  touch  in  his  vertical  movemenls 
and  handling  of  the  fiddle -stick,  coupled 
with  a  gracefulness  in  alt,  and  a  richness 
of  flavor  in  the  mtermediate  sections  of 
the  scale,  which  will  decidedly  turn  the 
gamut  into  a  new  thing,  and  make  cat- 
gut open  its  eyes  in  wonderment,  that  no 
such  thrilling  notes  and  concatenation  of 
melodies  have  ever  before  been  drawed 
from  that  most  useful  utensil  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  lie  is  said  to  have  a  variation  on 
one  of  our  national  marches,  pronounced 
by  adequate  judges  to  be  the  most  juicy 
thing  of  the  kind  perhaps  ever  invented 
since  Von  Hiooenbottom's  Hegira.  We 
mention  this  not  to  raise  expectation  to  toe 
high  a  point  of  tip-toe,  but  to  get  our  cofi- 
noaenti  prepared  to  put  this  new  stranger 
to  a  severer  ordure.  Let  us  receive  him 
with  a  bewildering  coldness,  and  make  him 
stand  entirely  on  his  own  merits,  if  they 
are  a  platform  adequate  to  stand  on, 
which  they  will  be  if  they  are  the  width 
of  a  tub.  Let  us  not  run  after  him  with  a 
degree  of  vidrulence,  lest  he  may  make 
his  cat- gut  snicker  and  laugh  at  us  in  the 
sleeve.  But  keep  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  fellow  citizens,  until  he  has  done 
the  deed  ;  then  come  down  on  him,  if  you 
like,  with  a  strepitus  which  will  tear  up 
the  benches.  You  *d  better  freeze  him  at 
first,  and  then  let  him  thaw  gradual  till 
he  crackles  and  sparkles  with  all  kind  of 
colors,  and  then  comes  out  with  one  of 
those  longitudmal  hlump  sounds  (so  to 
speak)  which  makes  the  ice  crack  from 
eend  to  eend.  That  *s  the  way  to  do  it 
Do  n*t  make  fools  of  youraelveB,  as  soma  of 
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yon  did  (we  allude  to  BiLLur  R.  Todle- 
Mut)  when  M.  Fidel  Stickh  played  late- 
lyt  00  which  occasion  Mn.  Thomai  was 
taken  sick.  But  keep  your  thumb-nails  as 
a  corpse  de  reserve,  and  save  the  nails  in 
your  boots  and  the  ferils  iu  your  walking- 
stix  to  come  down,  if  he  is  worthy,  with 
■och  a  reception  as  never  has  been  show- 
ered down  on  any  individooal  who  has  ever 
Tisited  the  town  of  Bunkum.  And  do  n*t, 
moreover,  be  deceived  by  any  tiddle-de-ide 
movements  or  grace-notes  before  he  gets 
through.  These,  rest  assured,  are  merely 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes.  Judge  him 
solely  by  the  strength  and  timber  of  his 
ability.  Try  it,  to  see  if  it  will  bend.  Dau' 
ble  it,  to  find  out  if  it  won*t  break.  Tie  it 
into  a  bow  knot,  if  it  will  stand  that  ordure ; 
then,  as  we  before  said,  gin  him  his  due. 
The  name  of  this  new  debutante  is  M. 
Rosin.    But  more  anon. 


Who  will  send  ns  a  suckcink  history  of 
Tkcumby,  the  Ingen  chief,  and  how  he 
was  shot  by  Kemal  Joiinsino,  either  in 
prose  or  verse  7  We  think  that  by  those 
adequately  capable  of  doing  it,  it  might  be 
made  highly  instructif.  The  theme  is 
beautiful,  and  the  narratif  portion  of  it 
might  be  embellish  with  the  scenery  of  the 
ked*ntry  whar  the  deed  was  done.  Can 
not  some  of  our  youths  in  District  School 
Number  1  try  their  hand  at  compositiou 


at  this?     We  will  give  them  a  chance.  |  exigency  or  share  W  •fllicttve%SirpeD«rtioiis. 
But  attend  to  the  stops,  spellin*  and  gram-    °-*  — n  — i—  o-^— .._^—  aia  «*•  -..«—  v^ 
mar,  boys ;  cross  your  ts,  hang  your  tongue 
out  when  you  write,  and  try. 


acmy  of  tenderness  it  is  a  model.  We 
wept  like  a  ohild,  when  we  fust  read  it, 
and  we  an't  apt  to  cry,  'nother.  Read  it, 
and  cirkelate :  £o.  b.  f.  b.  akd  i.  x. 

[  Writttn  for  the  Bunhm  Flag-Stcf.\ 

ON     PRIENDSniP. 

How  delightful  la  the  interconrte  tbst  af^ses 
between  two  kindred  •ouls  interchangsablj 
knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  r^eipro- 
city!  Of  all  the  bounties  of  an  OTemuing 
Pbovidbncc  has  heaped  upon  sufferinf  ha- 
manity,  there  are  few  if  any  which  can  be  cob- 
templated  with  feelings  deeper  and  more  heart- 
felt satisfaction  than  what  springs  from  the 
tender  feelibffs  PaoviDKNca  has  implanted  in 
the  susceptible  heart !  The  communloB  of 
sperrit  with  sperrit,  wisely  ordained  in  tills . 
sublunanr  Tale  of  tears  to  add  another  balm  to 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  plead  in  mltigatkm 
of  the  woes  which  we  is  common  wiCh  ul  are 
so  frequently  called  upon  to  suffer,  is  one  of 
those  wiselv  ordained  things  which  oaght  ever 
to  awaken  m  our  bosoms  an  ardent  oblirion  of 
untoward  events,  and  inspire  us  with  the  tea- 
derest  feelings  of  gratitude!  When  in  the 
course  of  human  ereots  the  afflicted  bosom  al- 
most repines  at  the  dispensations  of  an  all -wise 
PaoviDBKCB.  what  a  balm  of  Gilead  itts  to  pos- 
sess one  confiding  breast  iato  which  we  may 
pour  our  sorrows^  and  thus  mitigate  the  woes 
we  are  proridentially  called  upon  to  suffer  I 
Many  there  are  doubtless  who  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  tender  emotions  which  agitates 
the  breast  that  now  pens  these  Unes,  and  who 
once  —  yes.  ah !  once  —  knew  what  it  was  lo 
experience  the  bliss  of  mutual  regard ! 

Lausa  was  the  only  child  of  an  orphan  mo- 
ther who  died  at  the  age  of  thirtepn,  leaving 
her  at  that  tender  period  of  life  a  prey  to  the 
charity  of  a  cold  and  thoughUess  world,  with- 
out one  kindred  sperit  to  compassionate 


But  an  all-wise  Pbotidbnce  did  not  suffer  her 
tender  bosom  to  pine  in  solitary  bereavemeitt 
beyond  a  eertain  period.  Mo,  my  angelic  LAvaaf 
thou  didst  not  suffisr  without  ttie  sympathy  of 
one  confiding  breast,  upon  which  thou  eooldat 
repose  thy  weeping  head  t  She  whom  nature 
formed  susceptible  to  the  tenderest  feellaga 
implanted  within  thy  suffering  bosom,  was  pre- 
pared to  mitigate  thy  woes  and  sympathise  in 
thy  sorrows.  Never,  never  shall  the  memory 
of  that  intercourse  be  forgotten,  even  when  tiie 
pen  that  now  traces  these  lines  lies  cold  In  the 


Amusing  Sckdbn.  —  The  ether  day  we 
•ee  no  less  than  six  white  geese  out  on  the 
mud-flat,  all  in  a  row,  standin'  on  only  one 
leg,  with  their  heads  tucked  under  the 
Wing,  and  fast  asleep.     It  was  the  most  |  just.  and  the  susceptible  heart  Uiat  now  throbs 

ridiculous  sight  we  ever  see.     We  turned   — '^'^ '-^  ' " — ^  ~  '-  ^"^ — *-   '  "^ 

ar<touud  and  looked  up  at  the  winder  to  see 
if  any  body  was  lookin*  at  them,  but  we 
■ee  nobody.  We  then  haw-hawed  right 
out. 


The  following  beautiful  essay,  written  by 
one  Pick,  we  do  think,  for  command  of  lan- 
gaage,  ease  of  style,  originality  and  power 
of  thought,  has  not  been  surpassed  since 
Goldsmith,  and  donno  *8t  ever  was  before. 
Hannah  Mors  might  have  equalled  it  if 
she  stuck  out  her  tongue  and  tried.  Mark 
the  structur  of  the  sentences,  and  in  the 


with  anguish  is  swallowed  np  in  the  vale  of  ob- 
livion! 

Why,  why,  O  why  t  wast  thou  torn  from  tby 
Cynthia's  embraces  and  wedded  to  the  enfl- 
noer  of  a  distant  raU>roadt  But  she  will  not 
repine  at  the  afllietive  dispensation,  believing 
it  to  be  ordered  for  the  best,  and  hoping  it  mej 
hereafter  be  her  lot  to  be  like  thee,  removed  to 
some  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  united  Uke 
thee  by  the  tenderest  ties  that  hath  been  ia»- 
planted  in  the  breast  of  human  nature ! 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  how  beanti- 
fully  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  tiie  de- 
lightful poet,  Smith  : 

*CrA9C,  my  heart,  tbli  wild  commotioa! 

Billowy  extiuy  of  wo  ! 
Bear  me  hence,  maanderins  oo<*an. 

Where  the  stAsnant  torrents  flow  >' 

CrwrviA. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Bumkum  Fla^-Stqf  i 

Dbab  Sib  :  Out  folk$  think  this  is  one  of  tira 
happiest  of  my  tffiuiont.  It  will  be  Jua  Ou 
ekicktr  for  the  Flag-Staff,  as  you  hare  n't  had 
anything  real  Uterary  for  sometime.  You  must 
put  it  In  a  good  92ac«,  anil  be  kerfiil  about  the 
printing,  and  send  a  number  to  me  by  the  Jeri- 
cho »tage  that  goes  by  your  orifice  every  morning 
at  Jimr ;  the  driTer  wul  charge  two  thillin,  and 
be  iureand  wrap  one  vptoeli  and  mail  it  to  Lovi- 
HA  HiCKTTPa,  SarsaparillaTille,  Belcher  county, 
DL,  she  being  the  friend  alluded  to  as  Lauea, 
and  aiunker  to  our  minister,  strikly  ononamvx, 
and  soon'a  I  'm  done  doing  up  the  quinceg  I  '11 
write  another  my  compositions,  baring  been 
considered  euperior  to  Miss  Hannah  Mobje, 
which  certainly  is  all  owing  to  my  advantages. 
The  Flag-Staff  is  read  by  every  body  here,  and 
la  considered  the  best  paper  publishetL  Why 
^  don't  you  issue  it  weakiy  f  Anokline.  your 
*  readers  will  be  astonished  to  hear,  has  got  anc- 
ther  infant,  which  you  must  put  in  your  berths, 
and  no  more  at  present  from  your  affectionate 
<»*<»  8az.lt  SoAKsa. 

Isabella  Co.,  Mo. 


At  the  Mmes  Billinocoos  Academy 
for  youug  ladies,  there  was  a  distribution 
of  prises  last  week.  To  the  class  in  com- 
pontion  the  highest  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mils  Mary  Ann  Delightful,  which Jb  of 
such  a  standard  of  excellence  thai  we  have 
been  requested  to  publish  it  in  the  Flag- 
Staff,  which  we  do  with  pleasure : 

ON     HATRED. 

PcBHAPS  the  worst  and  most  detestable  thing 
in  this  terrestrial  world,  is  that  of  Hatred.  Ask 
the  drunkard,  as  he  takes  the  intoxicating 
draught,  what  has  brought  him  to  that  position, 
and  he  wHl  reply  undoubtedly  with  a  drop  in 
his  eye,  that  it  is  Hatred.  Ask  the  murderer 
what  has  brought  him  to  the  gallows,  and  the 
answer,  as  it  escapes  in  agony  from  his  lips,  will 
be  Hatred.  Ask  the  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary 
what  unfortunate  circnmatance  has  compelled 
him  to  put  on  that  uniform  and  «hut  him  from 
the  cheerful  company  of  his  friends,  and  all  the 
delights  of  society,  and  with  a  groan  which  is 
almost  enough  to  rend  the  heart,  and  split  the 
rock  which  he  is  getting  out,  he  will  answrr, 
Hatred.  It  casts  its  venomous  p'ison  over  the 
£idrest  flowers  of  creation.  Ask  the  younc:  lady 
what  has  marred  thnt  countenance  cast  To  na- 
ture's finest  mould,  and  the  unhesitating  reply 
will  be  that  Hatred  has  done  it.  Go  look  over 
the  battle-field.  See  those  awful  wownds.  Lis- 
ten to  the  shriex  of  the  dead  and  the  dying ; 
hark  to  the  cannon's  mouth;  see  thosn  poor 
creatures  supplicating  for  a  drop  of  water ; 
see  those  elegant  uniforms  and  epaulettes  tram- 
pled in  the  dust ;  hear  that  dreadful  command, 
•Takeaim  — make  ready  — FIRE!'  What  has 
accomplished  this  graphic  picture  of  prief  and 
distress,  and  sorrow  and  wo  unutterable  ?  And 
a  voice  louder  methinks  than  a  peal  of  thunder 
fh>m  Heaven's  own  artillery,  more  deafening 
than  the  roll  of  drums,  or  the  oxploHion  of  can- 
nonry,  will   still  answer  —  Hatred :  Hatred  ! 

Oh!  how  much  better  is  love.     When  life 

Sireads  her  gaudy  scenes  around  me  ;  when 
ope  whispers  with  her  syren  breath  that  all 


this  shall  last  many  days ;  when  the  baU*rooai 
difhises  its  exhilarating  quick -step;  and  when 
the  path  we  tread  seems  crownea  with  roses, 
and  lapped  in  Rlysian  sweets;  butO  when  the 
dark  cloud  of  adversity  threatens ;  when  sor- 
row  comes  down  like  an  East  wind ;  when  the 
scenes  we  love  are  fast  fleeting  away,  and  we 
begin  with  grief  to  perceive  the  utter  hoUow- 
ness,  the  vanitT  of  the  things  of  sense ;  let 
others  choose  their  companions  in  the  ranks  of 
Hate.    Give  me  the  charms  of  Love, 

liASLY  Aw  Dxx.zoBTm.. 

Bunkum^  Nov.  1. 


Mr.  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
there  is  no  remedy  for  a  District  School- 
master who  done  his  duty,  and  yet  the  vic- 
tim of  insolence  7  Squn«  Gilder  has  given 
me  wamin'  to  quit  I  come  up  here  fran 
the  iron-works  where  I  had  a  good  schule. 
No  fault  found,  the  scholers  done  well,  and 
all  satisfyde.  I  come  here  and  taught  one 
quarter.  I  instructed  in  spellin',  reading, 
writing,  jography  and  the  use  of  the  gioab. 
Thursday  last  Squire  Gilder  comes  over 
to  Smith*s  where  I  horded,  and  found  fault 
becoB  I  lifted  up  Sally  Jackson  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  ground  by  the  earn.  Then 
he  rides  over  to  Williams  the  trustee,  and 
has  been  plottin'  to  turn  me  out-  This 
man  has  been  persecutin*  me  ever  since. 
He  shook  his  whip  in  my  face  by  Dorb- 
MUSES  mill-dam.  Called  me  a  liar  day-be- 
fore-yesterday,  and  that  i  wamt  worth  salt 
to  my  bread,  and  he  would  n't  bord  roe  for 
all  I  did.  I  told  him  that  I  understood  his 
motif,  and  Simpson  wanted  the  schule,  and 
all  i  wanted  was  right  and  justis,  and  this 
was  a  free  ked'ntry,  and  to  that  effek. 

To  cruwn  the  cap  sheaf  of  insolence, 
the  other  day  over  at  Parson  Cranr*s  spin- 
nin'  party  ho  goes  and  tells  Polly  Jack- 
son, aunt  to  the  child,  how  that  I  thrashed 
her,  and  boxed  her  ears,  and  nocked  her 
down  flat,  all  which  is  notoriously  false  as 
the  father  of  them,  i  did  neither,  i  liAed 
her  up  an  inch  from  the  ground,  and  that 
for  upeeltiug  her  ink-stand  and  tellbg  un- 
truth abeout  it,  drawing  devil  on  her  slate, 
and  what  not.  Now  this  man  wants  to 
oust  me  from  my  place  after  I  have  served 
the  people  faithful,  all  because  he  is  a  Jw- 
tice  of  the  Peace  and  a  trustee  of  common 
lands  and  i  am  a  defenceless  man. 

*  Alas!  man,  proud  man. 
Cuts  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heven 
As  makes  the  angel's  weap.*  ' 

i  thank  my  stars  that  i  am  highly  edu- 
cated, and  can  git  a  place  elsewhar. 
Were  it  not,  there  would  be  little  to  hope 
from  such  men  as  him,  who  are  a  cuas  to 
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the  Bchufe  fund,  aud  last  winter  he  voted 
against  putting  up  the  new  stove. 
Truly,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  sincerely, 
Jabez  Peabodt, 
of  Connecticut. 


Will  the  Gentlemen  who  called  at 
our  offis  a  spell  a;7o,  favor  us  again  with  a 
call?  It  wasn't  our  old  friend  Mblanc- 
THON  A.  Sneeoy  of  Cohaxie,  was  it  ?  We 
thought  we  remembered  his  visage  after 
he  wont  out.  We  shouldn't  have  told 
him  to  *  go  out,  and  we  had  no  time  to  at- 
tend  to  him,  and  there  was  the  door,  and 
to  make  tracks,  and  not  a  word  would  we 
hear,  and  to  be  quick  about  it,*  if  we  had 
a-known  who  he  was.  We  thought  he 
was  an  agent  soliciting  charity,  or  a  beg- 
gar ;  and  the  thought  drove  us  pretty  near 
nigh  about  crazy ;  we  had  not  at  that  iden- 
tical punetum  of  time  but  three  cents,  our 
wife  having  just  purchased  a  shawl.  But 
if  we  had  thought  it  was  M.  A.  Sn'eebt, 
far  different  would  have  been  our  conduck. 
We  should  have  said  to  him,  '  My  dear 
boy,'  how  are  you-—  how 's  all  the  folks? 
what's  the  news  in  Cobacksie?  Can't 
you  help  us  along  with  the  Flag-Staff? 
and  invited  him  to  drink  tea.  We  meant 
well.     Will  the  gentleman  call  again? 


loetrs. 


THE 


!ICK     WOTER. 


We  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  book 
notices,  reviews,  state  of  the  market.  Tele- 
graphic despatches,  arrivals  at  the  hotels, 
and  a  sundry  variety  of  matters  till  the 
next  number.  The  indulgence  of  our  ad- 
vertising friends  is  also  asked,  as  our  fore- 
man, Mr.  TiiOMAS,  is  putting  up  bedsteads, 
which  has  thrown  the  whole  incubus  of 
the  orifice  on  our  own  shoulders ;  and  what 
with  the  editorials,  we  have  led  a  wild  and 
excited  life  of  mind  for  three  days,  for 
your  benefit  readers ;  also  the  paper  giving 
out,  which  made  us  think  that  we  shodld 
have  to  issoo  with  only  a  half  a  sheet. 
This  mortifying  expedient  has  however 
been  superseded,  the  auxiliary  supply  hav- 
ing come  to  hand.  Do  appreciate  our  en- 
deavors. Cirkelate  !  Cirkclate  !  We  are 
giving  you  pen,  ink,  paper,  letter-press, 
matter,  brains,  our  heart's  blood  and  night 
wigils,  and  will  not  each  present  recipient 
stir  his  stumps,  and  get  us  only  one  tub- 
tcriber  for  Bunkum  Flag-Staff?  We  make 
the  appeal  in  perfect  confidence  of  a  de- 
serving capability.    More  anon ! 


TiiBT  went  and  fonnd  him  in  his  cot ; 

He  aaid  he  was  too  pic  to  vote, 
And  on  the  whole  he  'd  rather  not. 

*  Oh,'  says  his  fncnd, 

Your  aid  do  lend ; 
'Ti«  for  John  B.  McGoo8Ei.ey  I' 

*  Ho  !  ho  I'  eald  ho,  with  decp-drtwn  sigh, 

If  that  is  so,  most  surely  I 
Will  cast  my  ballot,  if  I  die  I 

So  do  not  stop, 

But  lift  mc  up ; 
I  know  John  B.  McGoosklet.' 

They  took  him  by  the  head  and  legs, 
He  could  n't  stand  upon  his  pegs, 
While  all  the  way  he  groans  and  begs 

'  Make  haste  I  make  haste  I 

Life  wanes  too  fast, 

For  John  B.  McGooselxv  I' 

He  died  before  his  rote  was  sped, 

But  voted  after  he  icas  dead ! 
And  hence  wo  viow  that  at  his  head 

A  tomb-stone  chaste 

Ought  to  be  placed 
By  John  B.  McGoosblky.' 


A     SUSPIRATION. 

Oh  t  that  I  might  be  called  a  poet. 

And  oh  I  that  all  the  world  might  know  it ! 

I  roll  in  cthor  half  the  time 

[The  MS.  iilegibU.] 
From  flowers  that  sparkle  with  the  dew, 
From  heaven's  own  clear,  transparent  blue. 
From  woman's  beauty,  at  whose  name 
All  Beauty  hides  its  head  in  shame, 
I  rise  a  hiijher  phase  to  view, 
Sublimely  Beautiful  and  True. 
Oh  I  thou  Parnassus,  from  whose  height 
The  senses  revel  with  delight ; 
Oh  I  pure,  transparent  Castaly, 
Whoso  waters  clap  their  hands  with  glee, 

[We  lost  the  rest  of  this  poem  ;  it  jrot  burnt 
up.  Sorry.  Pooty,  isn't  it?  Ed.  B.  F.  S.  &  I.  E.] 


$cltibert{sements. 

IF  THE  TNDIVIDOOAL  calling  himself  gen- 
tleman who  took  my  umbrella  and  exchanged 
my  hat  at  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  party,  week  before 
last,  does  not  instantly  return  them,  I  will  pnt 
,  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
I  jurist,  promulgate  his  name,  mortify  his  friends 
'  to  the  quick,  and  blow  his  reputation  where, 
!like  a  sky-rookct  rod,  it  won't  come  down 
.  again.  Ko  farther  ceremony  will  be  stood 
'  upon.  WILLIAM  PILK. 

'  QMITH  AND  SMITHSON  wUl  publish  on 
O  Monday  next  the  second  edition  of  the 
RASCAL  OF  HACKENSACK.  a  mclodramj 
in  three  acts,  as  performed  at  the  Bunkum 
Theatre  with  unbounded  applause,  with  cos- 
tume and  stage  directions,  by  P.  P.  NuBsiifS, 
Esq.  Also,  the  new  piece  of  RMA8H  HIS 
BRAIN H  OUT.  by  the  same  author.  Trade 
•applied  at  a  liberal  discount. 
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FOR  SALE.  *  Poll  Parrot,  chenp.  He  says  I 
a  remarkable  rariety  of  words  and  phrases,  | 
eries  'Fire I  Are!'  and  'You  rascal!'  and 
'PoiXT  want  a  cracker,'  and  would  not  be 
parted  with,  but  baring  been  brought  up  with 
a  sea-captain  he  is  profisne  and  swears  too 
moch  for  the  subscriber,  being  a  pious  man 
and  harinff  children  in  the  family,  to  whom 
his  example  is  bad.  On  this  account  he  will 
be  sold  a  bargain,  but  hoped  that  the  purchaser 
will  use  his  endearors  to  break  him  of  the 
habit,  and  make  him  know  the  penalty,  which 
may  be  done  by  depririn'  him  of  his  cuffee 
and  not  scratchin'  ms  bed  for  him  when  he 
puts  it  through  the  bars.  The  subscriber  did 
not  teach  him  swearin* ;  the  sea>captain  did  it, 
who  used  to  sail  to  Barbadoes,  and  is  now 
dead,  last  autumn  in  Matanzas,  Capt  JoLirrs, 
but  the  bird  keeps  on  swearin'  as  before,  and 
his  feathers  is  green  and  white,  and  his  bill 
handsome,  twenty*flTe  years  old,  but  will  lire 
a  hundred  and  go  on  improrin*  as  he  gets  old. 
Those  in  want  of  a  bird  of  this  kind  may  hear 
of  one  to  suit  them  by  applying  at  this  office. 

TETRODONTtCON  MIXTURE,  a  first-rate 
tooth-powder,  and  soud  for  the  gums. 
Cures  tooth-ache,  sares  uie  enamel,  sweetens 
the  breath,  and  sold  only  at  Bunkum  Drug- 
Shop. 

WE  PRESUME  that  John  Wxslet  was  one 
of  the  finest  pulpit  orators  of  any  age  or 
eouBtrr.  There  was  a  peculiar  intonation  in 
his  Toice  which  went  straight  to  the  heart 
When  that  mellifluous  Toice  was  heard  ex* 
horting  his  hearers,  warning  them  of  the 
shoals  and  quicksands,  urging,  beseeching, 
nay,  imploring  them  by  ererr  substantial  ar- 
gument to  flee  from  their  ertl  courses,  there 
was  searcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  room.  All 
itemed  to  feel  that  the  speaker  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  motive  short  of  their  good,  for 
his  roice  would  sometimes  falter  in  the  more 
pathetic  passages,  while  for  a  few  moments,  so 
rreat  was  the  press  of  his  own  feelings,  that 
Be  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  Here  was  the 
grand  climax  of  his  oratory ;  he  accomplished 
as  much  when  he  said  nothing  as  by  what  he 
did  say.  When  to  this  we  add  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  orator,  the  choice  of  language, 
the  gesture,  the  rising  inflexion,  the  explosive 
Towel-sounds.the  outstretched  arm,  and  other 
attributes  of  art,  we  think  we  may  classify 
him  as  one  of  the  tallest  men  of  the  day.  We 
remember  him  well  In  the  Bethel  chapel  at 
Ocmulgee.  At  that  time  he  was  pale  and  his 
Toice  hoarse;  the  threatened  prognostics  of 
the  Bronchitis.  Diseases  of  the  throat  were 
not  so  well  understood  as  now.  •  Oh.  had  he 
only  known,'  we  think  we  hear  it  exclaimed, 
*  of  MRS.  LILLY'S  BRONCHIAL  CANDY, 
with  what  Joy  would  his  benign  face  hare  been 
lighted  up  I'  Sold  only  at  the  Establishment, 
Main-street.  tf. 

THE  CUSTODIANS  OF  8H0ATS  PLEASE 
NOTICE.  — PaorsssoR  BaisTLKBr's  Pio 
EsTABLisHMKNT  Is  uow  opeu.  The  tender 
•queakllng  will  be  conducted  up  to  his  fall- 

Gown  destiny,  till  he  is  fit  for  the  knife  or  ex- 
Ution.  The  alphabet  taught ;  some  uolledge 
of  the  use  of  the  gloab  ;  every  pig  to  brinr  his 
own  trough.  The  troughs  will  be  provided 
with  shelled  com  onc't  a  week ;  apple-parin's 
for  desert.  The  emptyin's  of  a  distillery 
which  are  near  will  be  provided  with  affluent 
liberality.    No  dandyism  permitted  ;  no  rings 


In  the  noees,  except  those  put  there  In  tiie  ee* 
tabllshment  by  a  professional  man,  and  those 
to  prerent  from  rooting.  Soar  ears  will  be 
cured  by  'Paorcssom  BaiSTLBBr's  Pxctjz.um 
Pin-SALVK.* 
The  following  letter  haa  been  receired : 

'  Paorsssoa  BaxtTLtBT : 

*DRAa8ia:  I  wish  my  pig  to  be  fit  for  killing 
by  Christmas.  Let  him  not  become  too  gross, 
but  let  the  fat  and  lean  be  adequately  blended, 
like  the  streaks  in  marble.  The  steaks  I  wish 
you  to  pay  a  peculiar  care  to.  and  indeed  the 
whole  pie.  as  I  am  making  a  great  reckoning  of 
the  crackline.  Enclosed  you  hare  *  Lamb's 
Essay,'  which  you  may  read  to  the  educated 
portion  of  the  sty.  Two-thirds  of  his  tail  haa  , 
been  bit  off  by  a  small  dog  named  Rrk  ;  what 
Is  left  please  be  attentire  to.  Oh  I  you  will 
wash  him  in  soap-suds  once  a>week. 
'  Your  friend  and  patron. 

*  Jkiou  or  Sboato.' 

The  Profeasor  calls  the  attention  of  CUSTO- 
DIANS who  are  suffering  their  pigs  to  roam 
abroad  —  to  freeze  and  starve  to  death  durinc 
the  winter,  and  fill  their  lungs  full  of  aahea.  and 
get  the  consumption,  and  trip  over  pedestrians 
on  the  side-walk  — to  the  Rerised  Statues. 
See  last  Flag-Staff.  a.weak. 

WANTRD.  — We  want  a  good  CARRIER'S 
ADDRESS  to  accompany  our  New- Year's 
Flag-Staff.  Those  who  think  that  they  can  ex- 
ecute it  with  sufficient  taste  please  send  it  to 
this  orifice.  None  but  the  highest  flights  of 
pottery  permitted.  The  hectosy  liable  Terside 
metre  preferred ;  the  rest  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  composing  individooaL 

WAGSTAFF.  Eorron. 

/"lONNECTICUT  POPP'D  CORN.  —  Eight 
Vj  quintals  and  four  cases  POPP'D  CORN, 
in  good  condition,  now  landing  from  sloop 
Nooos.  foot  of  Catholicon  Avenue.  Bunkum. 
For  sale  in  store,  or  in  bond,  or  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  G.  KNIP8,  Aobkt. 


RUSTIC— Eight  pipes  FUSTIC,  (N.  X.  P.  B ,) 
'    for  sale  at  Bunkum  Drug  Store.        n.tp. 


THE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  U  published 
every  now  and  then  at  Bunkum,  and  also  at 
the  office  of  the  KNicKKaBocxsa  in  New-York. 
It  will  take  a  firm  st  lud  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  morality.  All  kinds  of  Job-work  executed 
with  neatness  and  despatch.  The  Fine  Arts 
and  Literature  fully  discussed.  There  will  be 
a  series  of  discriminating  articles  on  music,  to 
which  we  call  the  attention  of  amatoors. 
PajNCipz.K8  or  'NiKncTT-EfOfrr,  and  all  the 
great  measures  of  the  day.  as  well  as  all  other 
principles,  fully  sustained ;  vice  uprooted  by 
the  heels,  and  cast  him  like  a  noxious  weed 
away.  (For  further  particulars  see  large  head.) 

The  Bunkum  Flaor-Suff 
Is  edited  by  Mr.  WAosTArr. 

Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the  editor.  Old 
newspapers  for  sale  at  this  office.  Waktbd, 
AN  Apprrntice.  He  must  be  bound  for  eight 
years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  ride  post  once-t 
a- week  to  Babylon,  Pequog,  Jericho.  Old  Man'a, 
Mount  Misery,  Hungry  Harbour,  Hetchaboa- 
nuck,  Coram,  Miller's  Place,  Skunk's  Manor. 
Fire  Island,  Mosqultoe  Cove  and  Montank 
Point,  on  our  old  white  mare,  and  mvat  find 
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•nd  blow  his  own  horn.  Run  Awat,  an  In- 
OKNTSD  Appkkntick,  Mmod  John  Johni,  acar 
on  hit  head,  one  ear  gone,  and  no  debta  paid 
of  hia  contracting.  California  gold,  banks  at 
par,  platareena.  nppennj  bits,  and  United'n 
Btates'n  correnc  j  in  general,  receired  in  anb- 
•cription.  Also,  atore  paj,  potatoea,  com,  rye, 
oats,  eggs,  beana,  pork,  grita,  hay,  old  rope, 
lamba'-wool,  ahoreia,  honey,  ahorta.  dried  cod, 
catnip,  oil,  bnt'nat  bark,  painta.  glaaa,  patty, 
hemp,  anake>root,  cord-wood,  lire  geeae  fea- 
tfaera,  aaxafaz,  dried  applea,  hopa,  new  cider, 
axe-handlea,  miJI-atonea,  hemlock*gnm,  hacoa 
and  hama,  ginnhang-root,  rinegar.  pnmpUna, 
ellaeompaine,  hameaa.  hopa,  aanea,  alippery- 
ellnm  bark,  clama.  naila,  ramiah,  aheet-iron, 
•apaago  eheeae,  old  jnnk,  whiak-hrooma,  ma- 
nure, add  all  other  produce,  taken  in  exchange. 

ICT  Thoae  who  do  n't  want  the  laat  number 
of  the  Flag-Staff  please  return  it  to  thia  offla. 
poat  paid,  aa  the  demand  for  that  number  Tory 
great  A  patent  chum  and  waahing-maehine, 
to  go  by  dog-power,  are  left  here  forinapexion. 

87  Foa  Sale,  a  One  Ysar  Old  Ucvca : 
Paie  op  Yoono  Bullocks  in  Harhkss. 

07  Wantsd  to  Uiax.  a  New  Milch  Fab- 
EEE  Cow ;  giro  eight  quarts  of  milk  night  and 
morning ;  also,  to  change  milks  with  some 
neighbor  with  a  cheese-press  for  a  skim-mUk 
cheese  onc't  a- week. 
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RE&IEUBBANCEa. 


BT     A.     XITZ&fl. 


She  stands  beside  the  open  drawer : 

What  sees  the  matron  there  Y 
A  broken  ring,  a  picture-case, 

A  trrss  of  auburn  hair. 
With  many  a  letter,  stained  and  worn. 

The  records  of  the  past ; 
Of  days  of  spring-time  hMpfaness 

That  were  too  oright  to  last. 

Why  starts  the  huly  thus  aside, 

Aa  if  aome  Toice  ahe  heard  Y 
Thoae  few  pale  faded  lily  flowora. 

What  thoughta  can  they  hare  atlrred, 
Sare  memorlea  of  a  foreat  walk, 

Or  garden  tangled  o'er. 
Or  pla-hlnga  of  th«  mountain  brook 

Beaide  her  father'a  door  t 

*  I  thought  ihoT  all  had  fed  the  flames 

Upon  my  bridal  dar ; 
That  aummer  winda  had  borne  their  duat 

With  life'a  voung  hopea  away  : 
Why  comea  thia  ahadow  from  tiie  past 

To  mock  my  calmer  hours  t 
Oh,  would  that  every  memory 

Could  wither  like  the  flowers  I' 


She  hears  her  rhildren's  laughing  play 

Beaide  their  father'a  knee ; 
The  lady*a  heart  la  fur  away 

Acroaa  the  deep  blue  aea ; 
Acroaa  the  atretcn  of  deaert  aand, 

Acroaa  the  Indian  wave, 
Her  Engliah  home  Ilea  fair  around ; 

Her  heart  is  ia  that  graTe. 
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Flxd  is  the  rernal  Tear, 
And  fading  Autumn,  trembling  with  alarma, 
Lingers  mth  faltering  ttepa,  a  bride  in  teart, 

To  stem  old  Winter't  arm* ! 

The  Fro8t>god  sways  his  wand ; 
His  sprites  athwart  the  sky  their  white  winffs  spread. 
And  scatter  feathery  dews  o'er  sea  and  land : 

His  vestal  bridal-bed  1 

He  speaks  unearthly  tilings, 
Of  wars  aioft ;  etibereal  Naiads  slain ! 
And  then  he  winds  his  north-wind  horn,  and  sings 

Songs  of  the  sleet  and  rain. 

He  checks  the  murmuring  rill ; 
He  binds  in  hidden  cares  the  zephyr's  breath : 
He  bids  the  deep-toned  sylvan  harp  be  still, 

And  gleeful,  sports  with  death  i 

Ho !  how  the  t3rrant  reigns ! 
Swift  from  the  polar-skies  his  legions  come. 
Like  roving  Arabs,  coursing  o'er  the  plains, 

Or  Goths  invading  Rome ! 

He  revels  fearlessly, 
As  skilful  architects  with  cunning  band ; 
And  arches,  towers,  and  wild  dritts,  mountain-high, 

In  glistening  beauty  stand. 

Now,  wrapt  in  furs,  thev  fly ; 
ugharift-ba 


The  beaux  and  belles,  through  drift-banks  high  and  low, 
Inkling  bells,  gav  laugh,  or  dam 
Now  '  capsized*  in  the  snow  I 


But  Frost-gods,  false  like  men. 
Love  change,  and  will  divorce,  howe'er  delayed ; 
Old  Winter  tells  his  jealous  tale ;  and  then 

Kneels  low  tf  the  green-robed  maid. 

In  vain  he  woos :  The  sun, 
Like  love,  his  glory  to  the  earth  hath  given, 
And  seems  to  open,  ere  the  day  is  done, 

A  vista  into  heaven. 

All  hail !  the  May-queen  fair, 
Decks  with  her  floral  wreath,  her  palace-hall ; 
Breathes  balmy  odors  to  each  wave  of  air,  ^ 

In  gorgeous  festival  I 

What  though  the  frost-sprites  wail ;  . 
Though  terrible  in  might  the  lightnings  glow ; 
The  self-same  cloud,  late  charged  with  fire  and  hail, 

Bears  now  the  beauteous  bow. 

The  Froet-god,  where  is  he  t 
Perished  amid  the  ruins  he  had  wrought  1 
Gone  to  the  deeps  of  earth,  or  dark  blue  sea, 

Forgotten,  lone,  unsought! 

Yet.  <  all  things  in  their  time 
Are  beautiful ;'  most  fit  —  to  nature  true ; 
The  glebe,  ice-bound,  sere  leaf;  or  barren  clime. 

Or  tropic's  verdant  hue. 

Ay,  he  who  made  the  Night, 
In  wondrous  wisdom  mother  of  the  Day ; 
Hath  given  to  Hope  a  crown  of  beaming  light, 

'  Jfid  darlmess,  change,  decay !  'Ctrrirxr. 
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BIXMonj  OF  TBI  Lin  or  Willuv  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.    By  Jom 
P.  Kjbnmkst.    In  two  Tolumea.    pp.  867.    Philadelphia :  Lxa  and  Blakcbaed. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  the  pleasure  which  we  had  anticipated  would 
attend  their  perusal  when  we  saw  them  announced  as  in  preparation  by  their  accom- 
plished author.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  furnished  the  country  with  a  most  agreeable  image 
of  a  man  who  has  reflected  high  honor  upon  its  literature  and  its  judicial  councili ; 
of  one  whose  character,  as  his  biographer  well  remarks,  *  will  win  the  affections  of  tht 
generation  which  succeeds  him,  as  it  did  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,'  tlis  biog- 
rapher has  presented  to  the  world  a  man  greatly  and  justly  beloved  for  his  social  vir- 
tues, '  the  illustrations  of  which  are  daily  fading  away  with  the  fading  memorieo  of 
contemporary  friends,  now  reduced  to  a  few  survivors ;  a  man  of  letters,  and  strong 
literary  ambition,  but  who  had  not  the  leisure  to  gratify  a  taste,  in  the  indulgence  of  which 
he  might  have  attained  to  high  renown ;  a  public  functionary,  who  had  no  relish  for 
politics,  and  who  was  consequently  but  little  identified  with  that  public  history  which 
so  often  imparts  the  only  value  to  biography ;  a  lawyer  who,  with  a  full  measure  of 
contemporary  fame,  has  left  but  little  on  record  by  which  the  justice  of  that  fame 
might  be  estimated.'  We  mention  these  impediments  to  the  success  of  his  task*  m 
justice  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  they  are  certainly  what  the  reader  of  his  admirable 
volumes  would  never  think  of.  The  most  pleasant  portions  of  the  work,  to  our  con- 
ception, are  the  pictures  drawn  of  the  social  life  of  its  subject  As  set  forth  by  a  few 
delightful  passages  of  autobiography,  the  records  of  the  biographer,  and  personal  cor- 
respondence, it  is  proved  to  have  been  embellished  with  all  the  graces  which  a  benevo- 
lent heart,  a  playful  temper,  and  a  happy  facility  of  discourse  were  able  to  impart 
Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  author  of  *  The  Life  of  Pateick  Henet,'  <  The  Blind 
Preacher,'  etc.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  ;  nor  will  the  reader  require  any  endone- 
ment  of  the  simplicity,  the  grace,  and  picturesqueness  of  style  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pervade  the  unstudied  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  mind  which  con- 
ceived and  the  pen  which  executed  them.  His  speeches  and  more  elaborate  effiirts, 
given  in  the  volumes  before  us,  deserve  a  kindred  praise.  The  work,  m  short,  is  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  our  stores  of  national  biography,  and  cannot  fail  to  command  a 
wide  popularity.  A  portrait  of  its  illustrious  subject  adorns  the  work  ;  a  noUe  head 
and  figure,  touching  which  we  have  these  remarks  of  the  biographer :  '  The  maarive 
and  bold  outline  of  his  countenance,  the  clear,  kind  blue  eye,  the  light  hair  falling  in 
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ciup  and  nmnerous  curls  upon  a  broad  forehead,  the  high  arching  eye-brow,  the  large 
noM  and  ample  chin,  might  recall  a  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  Gobthk.  His  height, 
rather  abore  six  feet,  his  broad  shoulders,  capacious  chest,  and  general  fulness  of  de- 
Telopment  were  equally  characteristic  of  his  Teutonic  origin.  The  ever-changing 
expression  of  his  eye  and  lip,  at  one  moment  sobered  with  deep  thought,  and  in  the 
next  radiant  with  a  rich,  lurking,  quiet  humor,  that  might  be  seen  coming  up  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  and  provoking  a  laugh  before  a  word  was  said,  these  were  equally 
characteristic  of  his  features.'    The  country  lost  a  noble  man  in  the  death  of  Wil- 

LUM  WiET. 


Obatxcfts  AMD  OocAfxoMAL  DiscoussKS.    By  Gkokox  W.  Bsthxtns,  D.  D.    In  one  ▼olame. 
Mew-York :  Gkobok  P.  Putnam. 

Sbyeral  of  the  discourses  now  collected  in  the  volume  before  us  have  already  been 
separately  noticed  in  these  pages.  We  remark  much,  however,  concerning  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  '  have  our  say,*  did  our  limits  permit  We  should  be  pleased,  for 
example,  to  quote  liberally  from  the  admirable  lecture  upon  *Leisure  ;  its  Uses  and 

Abuse$9  wherein  is  contained  a  picture But  we  must  condense  one  passage 

from  the  performance  in  question  : 

*Ijr  there  be  one  here  (thongh  I  am  tore  there  ii  not)  who  hu  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be 
a  mere  man  of  business,  a  mere  slaye  of  men's  bodil  j  necessities,  a  mere  idolater  of  his  own 
purse ;  to  have  his  life  but  a  thing  of  cotton  bags  and  tobacco  hogsheads,  druggets  and  dow- 
lasses,  madder  and  fustic,  town'  lots,  bank  stocks  and  exchanges ;  his  mind  like  the  adTertiaing' 
aide  of  a  daily  gazette,  or  the  weeklj  Prices  Current;  the  sum  of  his  life,  the  balance  sheet  m 
his  ledger ;  and  who  estimates  his  worth  by  the  dollars  and  cents  which  remain  to  bis  credit, 
who  would  choose  for  his  immortality  one  eternal  Wall  street,  and  give  up  a  crown  of  glory  to 
be  called  the  best  man  upon  *  change'  ^  if  there  be  such  an  one,  he  may  despise  those  moments 
of  leisure  which  business  spares ;  he  may  despise  leisure  and  so  waste  it,  but  he  must  take  the 
consequences  in  this  world  and  the  next.  A  mere  merchant !  a  mere  man  of  business  I  Who 
would  be  content  with  such  a  designation!  what  respect  can  one  feel  for  such  a  character  t 
All  he  gets  from  the  world  is  the  credit  of  being  worth  so  much  dross,  a  little  fawning  serrility 
from  those  who  wish  to  borrow  of  him,  or  owe  him  already,  or  the  wondering  calculation  of 
how  much  his  heirs  will  divide  amung  them  when  he  leaves  his  wealth  behind  him  with  his 
rotting  bod  J.  Were  I  such  a  man  I  would  wish  my  name  to  die  with  me,  and  would  ask  neither 
marble  nor  granite,  nor  the  venal  page,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  my  sordid  selttahness.  Let 
it  perish  like  the  thistle  cut  down  by  the  mower's  scythe,  or  the  dry  mullen  that  decays  on  the 
barren  hill  side. 

'  But  there  is  a  true  grandeur,  which,  though  we  cannot  reach,  we  must  admire  and  may  emu- 
late in  him  who  devotes  the  energies  of  a  well-stored  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  that 
the  fruits  of  noble  enterprise  may  enable  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  ms  disposition  in  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  the  hberalities  of  a  wide  philanthropy ;  who  can  shake  off  the  meaner  jeal- 
ousies of  trade  with  the  dust  of  his  warehouse;  who  leaves  behind  him  the  idolatries  of  covet- 
ousness  well  pleased  to  enter  the  populous  solitude  of  his  library  and  hold  communion  with  the 
mighty  dead,  to  join  the  social  circle  and  brighten  the  glow  of  cheerful  but  rational  converse  by 
the  warmth  of  his  own  intelligence,  or  to  mingle  with  the  evening  crowd,  who  meet  to  devise 
and  prosecute  new  plans  for  doing  good  to  his  countrymen  and  the  world ;  whose  walls  are 
adorned  with  works  of  native  art,  acquired  by  a  price  which  has  cheered  the  child  of  genius  in 
his  lone  enthusiasm  ;  at  whose  table  and  hearthstone  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  science  is  a 
welcome  and  deliffhted  guest,  and  whom  religion  claims  as  her  consistent  and  beneficent  fol- 
lower. Like  a  noble  tree,  whose  roots  are  struck  deep  in  the  fruitful  earth,  be  stands  in  a  gigan- 
tic strength,  his  higher  arms  aspiring  to  heaven,  while  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  friend- 
less, lind  shelter  and  food  beneath  the  shadow  of  bis  wide  branches.' 

With  this  single  extract,  which  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  terse  and  energetic 
style  of  Dr.  Bkthunk,  we  take  reluctant  leave  of  his  volume ;  contenting  onnelves, 
perforce,  with  presenting  the  titles  of  the  several  papers  which  it  contains :  <  Genius,' 
•  True  Glory,' '  The  Age  of  Periclks,*  *  Prospects  of  Art  in  the  United  States,*  *  On 
the  Death  of  General  Harrison,'  *  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,'  *The  Duties  of  Educa- 
ted Men,'  «The  Duty  of  a  Patriot,'  *  A  Plea  for  Study,'  and  'The  Claims  of  our 
Country  upon  its  Literary  Men.' 
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Thk   Odd-Fkllows'  Optkrino  worn  1850. 
Waucbb,  Number  114  Fulton- street 


In  one  ▼olume.    pp.  296.    New-York :    Edwaid 


We  iuadvertently  omitted  iu  our  last  to  make  the  requisite  mention  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  popular  annual ;  but  the  *  Old  Knick.*  is  still  in  the  <  nick  of  time,' 
since  now  is  the  season  for  the  purchase  of  those  gilts  of  rare  books  which,  in  the  gir* 
ing  and  in  the  taking,  gladden  alike  both  the  donor  and  the  recipient  The  typographi* 
cat  execution  and  materiel  of  this  volume  are  of  the  first  order  of  excellence,  audtht 
binding  is  extremely  tasteful,  being  of  gold  and  blue,  or  other  bright  and  beaattfbl 
colore.  The  embellishments  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  executed  with  even  raoro 
spirit  and  care  than  the  engravings  in  preceding  issues  of  the  same  work.  They  are 
upon  the  following  subjects :  *  The  First  Reading  of  the  English  Bible,'  *  God's  CoYe- 
nant  with  Noah;'  *  Belsuazzar*s  Feast;'  *  Destruction  of  Puaraoh's  Host;'  *  Sun- 
day Morning  ;'  *  Peace ;'  *  The  Orphan's  Funeral ;'  *  Luthbe  listening  to  Tbtxbl's 
Song ;'  *  Harvest-Home,'  and  *  The  Miser.'  The  contents  of  the  volume  are  contri- 
buted by  various  pens,  and  many  of  them  well-known  to  the  reading  commantiy. 
We  observe  among  the  contributions,  articles  from  Mrs.  Kiekland,  Mfb.  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  Febdeeick  Saundees,  B.  J.  Lossino,  Mrs.  Sigoueret,  Gboegk 
W.  Clinton,  and  others,  and  have  been  favorably  imprea§ed  with  much  of  the 
*  reading-matter*  thus  contributed.  In  short,  there  is  sufficient  of  various  merit  in 
the  *  Odd-Fellows'  Offering,'  literary,  pictorial,  and  mechanical,  to  recommend  It  not 
only  to  all  members  of  the  Order,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  It  has  heretofore  en- 
joyed, and  we  have  little  doubt  will  continue  to  enjoy,  as  it  deserves  to  do,  an  extended 
popularity. 


The  BorroN  Book:  being  Bpeciment  of  Metropolitan  Literature.    In  one  volume, 
Boston :  Tickmob,  Used  and  Fiklim. 
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The  third  and  last  volume  of  *  The  Boston  Book'  appeared  in  1841.  A  new 
volume  having  been  very  generally  called  for,  the  present  well-executed  work  is  the 
pleasant  result  Several  of  the  articles  which  it  contains  are  now  printed  for  the  finl 
time,  their  authors  furnishing  original  contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  We  sab- 
join  a  charming  poem  by  an  old  and  esteemed  correspondent,  from  whom  of  late  wa 
heard  but  too  seldom : 


'  Orion  dimly  burnt  to-night, 
I  miM  the  starry  setren, 
And  with  a  mild  restraint  of  light 
Arcturua  walks  the  heaven ; 

'  The  frog  pipes  feebly  in  the  fen, 

The  whipporwill  is  faint 
With  chanting  to  resardless  men 
His  petulant  complaint. 

*  So,  June  is  over,  and  the  race 
Of  fire  —  th'  electric  fly  — 
Has  come  her  obsequies  to  grace, 
And  welcome  in  July. 

'  The  year's  great  miracle  is  done. 

The  wonder  of  the  spring. 
And  soon,  the  libera] -handed  ran 
His  pronised  fruit  shall  bring. 

'  Like  some  f^esh  marble,  the  rabUme 

Work  of  immortal  hands  1 

Nature  before  us,  in  her  prime, 

Almoat  completed  stands. 


'  And  now  the  dreaming  eve  foresees 

The  sculptor's  final  stroae. 
Tfae  golden  heaps  beneath  the  trees. 
The  purpling  of  the  oak. 

'  Ah  I  might  we  nerer  forward  look, 

Or  be  like  insects  blind. 
And  in  the  sunshine  and  the  brook 
tiufilcient  glory  find ; 

•  Nor  think  of  icy  days  to  come, 

When  sun  and  stream  shall  fail, 
And  all  these  branches,  bare  and  numb, 
Creak  in  December's  gaie ; 


Then  might  we  hail  this  radiant 
With  more  confldiog  joy. 

Nor  dread  the  solemn  law  that  soon 
This  beauty  shall  destroy. 

•  So  might  I.  dearest,  fast  by  thee. 
And  breathing  in  thy  breath. 
Forget  how  soon  thv  smile  mast  be 
The  sad,  fixed  smile  of  death.' 
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SuBLiBUTT  OF  A  Rail-Road  TO  THE  Pacifio.  —  MoFO  than  eleven  yean  ago  the 
Editor  hereof,  in  a  review  of  Parker's  'Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains*  predicted  the  ultimate  building  of  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  After 
a  condensed  description  of  the  interesting  scenes,  objects,  and  adventures  depicted  by 
the  author  before  and  after  reaching  the  Black  Hills,  there  occurred  the  subjoined 
passage: 

*  Thzrk  would  teem  to  be  no  inrarmoimtable  barriers  to  the  conatmctioo  of  a  rail-road  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  No  greater  eleyationa  would  need  to  be  OTorcome  than  have  been 
surmounted  on  the  Portage  and  Ohio  Rail-Eoad.  And  the  work  will  be  accomplished  I  Let 
the  prediction  be  marked.  This  great  chain  of  communication  will  be  made,  with  links  of  iron. 
The  treasures  of  the  earth  in  that  wide  region  are  not  destined  to  be  lost.  The  monntaina  of 
coal,  the  Tast  meadow-seas,  tiie  fields  of  salt,  the  mighty  forests,  with  their  treea  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  the  stores  of  magnesia,  the  crystallized  lakes  of  Taluable  salts,  theae 
were  not  formed  to  be  unemployed  and  wasted.  The  reader  is  now  living  who  will  make  a 
rail*road  trip  across  this  rast  continent.  The  granite  mountain  will  melt  before  the  hand  of 
enterprise ;  valleys  will  be  raised ;  and  the  unwearying  fire*steed  will  spout  his  hot,  white 
breath,  where  silence  has  reigned  since  the  morning  hymn  of  young  creation  was  pealed  over 
mountain,  flood  and  field.  The  mammoth's  bone  and  the  bison's  horn,  buried  for  centuries, 
and  long  since  turned  to  stone,  will  be  bared  to  the  day  by  the  laborers  of  the  'Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Rail-Road  Company ;'  rocks  which  stand  now  as  on  the  night  when  Noah's  deluge  first 
dried,  will  heave  beneath  the  action  of '  villanous  saltpetre ;'  and  where  the  prairie  atretches 
away  '  like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky,'  with  its  wood-fHngcd  streams,  its  fiower- 
enamelled  turf,  and  its  herds  of  startled  bufiialoes,  shall  sweep  the  long,  hissing  train  of  cars, 
crowded  with  passengers  for  the  Pacific  sea-board.  The  very  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night 
will  be  invaded ;  while  in  place  of  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  or  howl  of  wilder  Indians,  will  be 
heard  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  bleating  of  flocks  -,  4he  plough  will  cleave  the  sods  of  many  a 
rich  valley  and  fruitful  hill,  while  'from  many  a  dark  bosom  shall  go  up  the  pure  prayer  to 
the  Great  Spirit.'  ' 

This  passage  was  copied  at  the  time  of  its  publication  into  one  or  two  metropolitan 
daily  journals,  and  while  its  manner  was  courteously  commended,  it  was  pronounced 
visionary  and  a|)surd  in  its  speculations.  Now,  however,  one  of  the  ablest  and  roost 
influential  of  those  journals  is  led  by  unmistakable  events  to  declare  its  conviction  that 
*  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  this  nation  will  put  forth  its  strength  and  commence 
the  greatest  and  most  important  national  work  ever  devised  or  contemplated  by  man. 
A  national  rail-road,  designed  to  connect  the  inhabitants  on  our  Atlantic  border  with 
our  colonists  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  a  national  rail-road  traversing  a  mighty 
continent,  and  passing  over  two  thousand  miles  of  wilderness,  still  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  red  man,  the  buflUlo  and  the  bear ;  a  national  rail-road  which  dial!  be- 
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come  the  highway  of  natioui  for  the  commerce  of  the  eastem  world,  and  make  New- 
York  its  great  d^p6t ;  a  national  rail-road>  the  cost  of  which  will  not  fall  much  short 
of  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  hut  which  will  not  really  cost  the  nation  one  dollar, 
but  increase  its  actual  revenues  more  than  five  times  its  cost,  by  reason  of  the  aotaal 
value  it  will  impart  to  our  public  domain ;  such  an  enterprise  is  indeed  a  project  worthy 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.'  The  subject  is  now  wholly  before  the  nation ;  it  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  prominent  themes  of  congressional  debate  and  action ;  and  with 
such  minds  engaged  upon  it  as  those  of  Senators  Seward  and  Bknton,  and  others  of 
kindred  eminence,  we  look  to  find  ample  assurance  of  an  early  commencement  and 
the  earliest  practicable  completion  of  the  road.  The  reader  will  admire  with  us  the 
eloquent  peroration  of  Senator  Benton,  in  his  speech  before  the  Pacific  Rail-Road  Con- 
vention, recently  held  at  Saint  Louis: 

*Wx  lire  in  extraordinary  timet,  and  are  called  upon  to  elevate  ounelTei  to  the  grandearof 
the  occaflion.  Three  and  a  half  centariea  ago  the  great  Columbub,  the  man  who  waa  afterward 
carried  home  in  chains  from  the  New  World  which  be  had  ditcoTered,  thif  great  Columbus,  in 
the  year  1492,  departed  from  Europe  to  arritre  in  the  East  by  going  to  the  West  It  was  a  tub- 
lime  conception.  He  was  in  the  line  of  success,  when  the  intervention  of  two  continents,  not 
dreamed  of  before,  arrested  his  progress.  Now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  mechanical  genius 
enables  his  great  design  to  bo  fulfilled.  In  the  beginning,  and  in  barbarous  ages,  the  sea  was  a 
barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  It  separated  nations.  Mechanical  genius,  in  inventing 
the  ship,  converted  that  barrier  into  a  facility.  Then  land  and  continents  became  the  obatnC' 
tion.  The  two  Americas  intervening  have  prevented  Europe  and  Asia  from  communicating  on 
the  straight  line.  For  three  centuries  and  a  half  this  obstacle  has  frustrated  the  grand  design  of 
CoLuaiBUs.  Now,  in  our  day,  mechanical  genius  has  again  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of  na- 
ture,  and  converted  into  a  facility  that  which  had  so  long  been  an  impassable  obstvle.  The 
steam-car  has  worked  upon  the  land,  and  among  enlightened  nations,  and  to  a  degree  far  tran- 
scending  it,  the  miracle  which  the  ship,  in  barbarous  ages,  worked  upon  the  oceim.  The  land 
has  now  become  the  facility  for  the  most  distant  communications,  the  conveyance  being  invent- 
ed which  annihilates  both  time  and  space.  We  hold  the  intervening  land :  we  hold  the  obsta- 
cle which  stopped  Columbus  :  we  are  in  the  line  between  Europe  and  Asia! 

'  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove  that  obstacle,  to  convert  it  into  a  facility,  and  to  carry  ■ 
him  on  to  his  land  of  promise  and  of  hope,  with  a  rapidity,  a  precision,  and  a  safety  unknown  to 
all  ocean  navigation.  A  king  and  a  queen  started  him  upon  hia  great  enterprise.  It  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a  Republic  to  complete  it  I  It  is  in  our  hands ;  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  this 
first  half  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Let  us  com- 
plete the  grand  design  of  Columbus,  by  putting  Europe  and  Asia  into  communication,  and  that  to 
our  advantage,  through  the  heart  of  our  own  country.  Let  us  give  to  his  ships,  converted  into 
cars,  a  continuous  course,  unknown  to  all  former  times.  Let  us  make  the  iron  road,  and  make  it 
from  sea  to  sea;  sUtes  and  individuals  making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  nation  making  It 
west.  Let  us  now,  in  this  convention,  rise  above  everything  sectional,  personal,  loeaL  Let  ns 
beseech  the  National  Legislature  to  build  the  great  road,  upon  the  great  national  line  which  unites 
Europe  and  Asia ;  the  line  which  will  find,  on  our  continent,  the  Bay  of  San  Fraficisco  at  one 
end,  St  Louis  in  the  middle,  the  national  metropolis  and  great  commercial  emporiums  at  the 
other ;  and  which  shall  be  adorned  with  its  crowning  honor,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  great 
Columbus,  whose  design  it  accomplishes,  hewn  from  the  granite  mass  of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  overlooking  the  road ;  the  moimtain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the  statue  a  part  of  the 
mountain ;  pointing,  with  oustretched  arm,  to  the  western  horizon,  and  ssying  to  the  flying  pas- 
senger, '  There  is  the  East  I  there  is  India  i' ' 

This  closing  conception  is  as  sublime  as  the  proposition  of  the  Macedonian  sculptor 
to  cut  Mount  Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  king,  holding  a  town  in  hit 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  spacious  basin  to  receive  all  the  waters  which  flowed  from 
it  The  majesty  of  the  thought  is  only  equalled  by  the  grandeurof  the  enterprise  which 
elicited  it. 
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Prbtentious  Dignity.  —  We  dare  say  the  reader  may  be  able  to  recogniie  in  the 
following  some  pseado^UgniBed  person,  in  his  or  her  neighborhood,  who  makes  np  in 
manner  what  be  lacks  in  intellect,  and  who  has  the  gravity  of  the  owl  with  as  little  to 
think  aboat.  What  dreadful  bores  such  people  are  !  We  have  a  person  of  this  sort 
in  our  mind's  eye  at  this  moment  But  listen  to  Mr.  Whipplb,  his  description  of  the 
genus.  We  quoto  from  his  admirable  volumes  of  *  Essays,  Reviews  and  Lectures,' 
recently  published  in  Boston: 

*  Among  tbe  coantless  deceptions  passed  off  on  our  ^am-ridden  race,  let  me  direct  yonx  at- 
tention to  the  deception  of  dig^nity,  as  it  is  one  which  inclades  many  others.  Among  those 
terms  which  hare  long  ceased  to  hatre  any  vital  meaning,  the  word  digaity  deserves  a  disgrace- 
fal  prominence.  No  word  has  fallen  so  readily  as  this  into  the  designs  of  cant,  imposture  and 
pretence :  none  has  played  so  well  the  part  of  verbal  scare-crow,  to  frighten  children  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  It  is  at  once  the  thinnest  and  most  effective  of  all  the  coverings  under 
which  dunccdom  sneaks  and  skulks.  Most  of  the  men  of  dignity,  who  awe  or  bore  their  more 
genial  brethren,  are  simply  men  possessing  the  art  of  passing  off  their  insensibflity  for  wisdom, 
their  dulness  for  depth,  and  of  concealing  imbecility  of  intellect  under  liaughtincss  of  man- 
ner. Their  success  in  this  small  game  is  one  of  the  stereotyped  satires  on  mankind.  Once 
strip  from  these  pretenders  their  stolea  garments,  once  disconnect  thdr  Aow  of  dignity  from 
their  real  meanness,  and  they  would  stand  shivering  and  defenceless  objects  of  the  tears  of 
pity,  or  targets  for  the  arrows  of  scorn.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  world's  affairs,  that  of- 
fices, fitly  occupied  only  by  talent  and  genius,  which  despise  pretence,  should  be  filled  by  re- 
spectable stupidity  and  dignified  emptiness,  to  whom  pretence  is  the  very  soul  of  life.  Manner 
triumphs  over  matter ;  and  throughout  society,  politics,  letters  and  science,  we  are  doomed  to 
meet  a  swarm  of  dunces  and  wind-bags,  disguised  as  gentlemen,  statesmen  and  scholars.  Colk- 
mxDOB  once  saw,  at  a  dinner  table,  a  dignified  man  with  a  face  wise  as  the  moon's.  The  awAU 
charm  of  his  manner  was  not  broken  until  the  muffins  appeared,  and  then  the  imp  of  gluttony 
forced  from  him  the  exclamation:  '  Them's  the  Jockey's  for  me !'  A  good  number  of  such 
dignitarians  remain  undiscovered. 

'It  It  curious  tojiote  how  these  pompous  gentlemen  rule  In  society  and  government.  How 
often  do  history  and  the  newspapers  exhibit  to  us  the  spectacle  of  a  heavy-headed  stupiditarian 
in  official  station,  veiling  the  sheerest  incompetency  In  a  mysterious  sublimity  of  carriage,  so- 
lemnly trifling  away  the  Interests  of  the  state,  tbe  dope  of  his  own  obstinate  ignorance,  and  en- 
gaged, year  after  year,  in  raining  a  people  after  the  most  dignified  fashion !  You  have  all  seen 
that  inscrutable  dispensation  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  dignified  gentleman,'  an  embodied 
tediousncss  which  society  is  apt  not  only  to  tolerate  but  worship ;  a  person  who  announces  the 
stale  common-places  of  conversation  with  the  awful  precision  of  one  bringing  down  to  the 
valleys  of  thought  bright  truths  plucked  on  its  summits;  who  is  so  profoundly ;  deep  and 
painfully  solid  on  the  weather,  the  last  novel,  or  some  other  nothing  of  the  day; 
who  is  inexpressibly  shocked  if  your  eternal  gratitude  does  not  repay  him  for  the  trite  in- 
formation he  consumed  your  hour  in  imparting ;  and  who,  if  you  insinuate  that  his  calm,  con- 
tented,  imperturbable  stupidity  is  preying  upon  your  patience,  instantly  stands  upon  his^dignity, 
and  puts  on  a  face.  Yet  this  man,  with  Just  enough  knowledge  '  to  raise  himself  from  the  in- 
significance  of  a  dunce  to  the  dignity  of  a  bore,'  is  still  in  high  favor  even  with  those  whoae  ani- 
mation he  checks  and  chills.  Why  ?  Because  he  has,  all  say, '  so  much  of  the  digxiity  of  a 
gentleman  I'  The  poor,  bright,  good-natured  man,  who  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  be  agreea- 
ble, joins  In  the  cry  of  praise,  sind  feelingly  regrets  that  nature  has  not  adorned  him,  too,  with 
dulness  as  a  robe,  so  that  he  likewise  might  freeze  volatile  into  respect,  and  be  held  up  as  a 
model  spoon  for  all  dunces  to  imitate.  This  dignity,  which  so  many  view  with  reverential  de- 
spair.must  have  twinned, '  two  ata  bif  th,*  with  that  ursine  vanity  mentioned  by  Colkjudgx,  which 
keeps  Itself  alive  by  sucking  the  paws  of  its  own  self-importance.'  The  Dukk  op  Somxesbt, 
was  one  of  these  dignified  gentleman.  His  second  wife  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Eng- 
land. She  once  suddenly  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  kiss  which  might  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  an  emperor.  Tbe  Duke,  lifting  his  heavy  head  awfully  up,  and  giving 
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his  thoiilden  an  uistocratlc  tquaro,  slowly  said, '  Madam,  my  first  wife  was  a  Howard,  and  she 
nsver  would  hare  taken  sach  a  liberty  1' ' 

We  have  hesrd  a  good  joke  peipetrated  upon  the  penonal  bearinjr  of  a  painfully 
elaborate-manner'd  grentlemau  of  our  State,  who  is  however  a  man  of  marked  ability» 
and  much  esteemed  by  all  who  haye  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.    <  Where  is 

Mr.  B 7*  asked  a  friend  of  a  gentleman  in  the  executive -chamber  at  the  capital ; 

'  He  will  be  up  in  a  few  moments,  I  suspect,'  was  the  reply.    <  He  ttarted  to  < 
up  when  I  did,  but  I  left  him  making  a  bow  near  the  door !' 


Gossip  with  Rkadbrs  and  Coriespondbnts. — The  Thirty 'fifth  Volume  of  the 
Knickerbocker  will  commence  with  our  next  number.  It  will  be  printed  upon  en- 
tirely new  and  beautiful  types,  and  fine  white  paper.  Our  port-folios  are  groaning 
with  accepted  articles,  in  prose  and  Terse,  of  a  quality  which  we  may  confidently  pra- 
diot  will  be  found  never  to  have  been  surpassed  in  any  previous  volume  of  the  work ; 
while  for  *  our  siogle  self,'  we  do  not  hesitate  to  promise  increased  exertions,  in  our 
own  immediate  departments,  to  reward  the  enhanced  patronage  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. .  .  .  *The  Penitent,*  by  our  Dover,  (Del.)  correspondent,  is  in  portions  extremely 
well  written  ;  but  then  it  is  marred  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  stanzas  by  false  rhythm 
and  infelicitous  images.  .  How  much  more  of  melody  is  there  in  these  stanias  from  a 
little  piece  of  poetry  in  the  *  London  Baptist  Magazine'  upon  the  text,  *  I  will  i 
and  go  unto  my  Father  :' 


'  Wrcw  I  bare  wandered  far 
Along  the  downward  road. 

And  mountains  seem  to  bar 
My  taming  back  to  God  ; 

Yet  glancing  once  on  Caltrary, 
Fathbr  !  I  '11  rise  and  come  to  uee ! 


*  And  when  my  cheek  toms  pale. 
And  when  I  sink  in  death. 

Though  heart  and  flesh  may  fail. 
With  my  expiring  breatti, 

1  '11  whisper,  Jxsus  died  for  me ; 
Fatiob  !  I  rise  and  come  to  thee  I* 


Putnam,  our  American  Murray,  has  been '  excelling  himeelf*  He  has  just  issued 
*  Knickerbocker's  Hietory  of  New^York,*  in  a  superbly-illustrated  volume,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  deeiraUe  books  of  the  season.  The  illustrations  by  Darlbt 
are  in  the  beet  style  of  that  popular  artist,  and  the  paper,  printing  and  binding  aro  in 
the  publi9her*8  best  style,  which  is  saying  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said.  The  same 
praise  will  justly  apply  to  the  very  elegant  volume  containing  the  first  of  OoldmnitKt 
Miecellaneoui  Writings,  from  the  English  edition  of  Prior.  The  increased  interest 
created  for  Goldsmith's  writings  by  the  biographies  of  Foster  and  Irving,  will  give 
renewed  eagerness  to  possess  his  works,  in  so  elegant  and  convenient  an  edition  as  this 
of  Mr.  Putnam.  *The  Illustrated  Scripture  Oift'Book,*  from  the  same  house,  with 
twelve  fine  engravings,  from  scripttu^  subjects,  on  steel,  and  replete  with  appropriate 
contributions  from  eminent  literary  and  religious  sources,  is  another  beautiful  book , 
which  will  find  numerous  purchasers  at  this  especial  season.  A  very  beautiful  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Frbderioa  Bremer  is  also  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Putnam. 
Few  writers  of  any  age  have  acquired  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  afTections  of  our  peopla 
than  Miss  Bremer,  whose  charming  and  instructive  novels  have  already  been  widely 
and  most  admiringly  read.  The  present  edition  is  very  beautifully  printed,  and  must  be 
universally  welcomed.  .  .  .  Read  this  *  Surf  and  Sea-Weed,  a  School-Room  CoU*' 
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^y,*  and  let  it  move  your  risibles  as  it  haa  oura.  Wa  suspect  <  John  Honbtwkxx'  of 
some  agency  in  its  production: 

MASTxa.  Where  it  Loag-Islttidf 

BoT.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

MASTxa.  Describe  ita  boundariea. 

Bor.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  Soond,  on  the  eaat  by  Montaak  Point,  west  by  Con«y-Ial- 
and  aonth  by  all  oat  doora. 

Mastu.  What  are  lu  staple  prodactionat 

BoT.  Eela,  clams,  moaabnokera  and  pine  wood. 

MAaraa.  Describe  the  face  of  the  country. 

BoT.  Although  not  moantainons,  it  is  agreeably  direraified  with  hill  and  dale.  The  dales  be- 
ing generally  pine  barrens,  and  the  hills  a  range  of  aand  hillocks  on  the  southern  coaat ;  which 
are  Tery  agreeable  to  thoae  who  like  them. 

MASTsm.  What  ia  the  population  of  the  ialand  f 

BoT.  A  mixed  mess. 

Mastxb.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  on  the  south  aidef 

BoT.  They  have  none. 

Mastkb.  What  is  their  principal  occupation  t 

BoT.  Catching  clams,  eels  and  sea-weed. 

liASTxa.  What  is  their  opinion  of  rail-roads  f 

BoT.  That  they  are  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abated ;  legally  if  poasible,  but  abated  at  any 
rate. 

MABTXa.  Are  the  people  in  a  refined  atate  of  cirlUsation  f 

BoT.  Far  from  it    They  do  n't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

MASTxa.  Are  they  a  temperate  people  f 

BoT.  No,  aia-KK  I 

MASTca.  How  do  they  treat  strangers  who  come  among  them  f 

BoT.  After  the  Bible  precept;  tiiey  *  take  them  in.' 

MASTxa.  Ia  not  this  answer  libellous  t 

BoT.  No.  For  when  city  denisens  wander  away  from  their  own  latitudes  to  rliit  tiiaaa  be- 
nighted regions  in  se^ch  of  game,  they  are  themselres  considered  fair  game,  sad  ara  straight- 
way made  game  o£    They  are  winged  and  their  purses  are  bagged. 

MASTxa  You  speak  of  game.   Is  there  game  on  the  island  Y 

BoT.  There  ar«. 

MASTsa.  Of  what  Unda  t 

BoT.  All  the  rarieties  of  long-billed  birda,  including  ox-eyes  and  aand-snipe,  as  well  as  wild 
ducka  and  tame  geese;  the  last  mentioned  being  perhaps  the  most  numerous. 

Mastkb.  What  are  meant  by  'decoy-ducks'  and  '  stools f* 

Boy.  Certain  wooden-headed  bipeds,  without  brains,  but  of  seeming  Ufe,  thatare  pat  forwazd 
to  allure  and  entrap  other  bipeds  into  peril  and  disaster. 

MASTxa.  What  are  the  highest  elevations  on  the  island  ? 

BoT.  Shlnnecock  Hills,  wUch  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians  —  except  that  the  race  is  ex- 
tinct—all but  one,  and  he  is  only  a  three-quarter  blood ;  the  reat  being  degenerate  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  once  noble  race. 

liASTxa.  What  Is  there  inriting  for  a  aummer  residence  on  the  south  aide  t 

BoT.  Surf-bathing,  which  is  magnificent  beyond  parallel. 

BfASTEa.  Name  the  principal  cities  t 

BoT.  Fire-PIace,  Quogue,  Speonk,  Ketchebonnock  and  East  Brooklyn. 

HASTxa.  Why  do  you  call  those  places  cities  ? 

BoT.  I  use  the  word  in  its  modem  acceptation.  A  city  ia  an  imaginary  aketch  oa  pqpar, which 
la  to  be  a  reality  in  future,  if  it  is  ever  built  up. 

Mastbx.  Pray,  what  is  Long-Island  t 

BoT.  The  fag-end  of  Creation  t 

Mastxb.  Next  class  recite. 

We  consider  the  above  libellous ;  and  we  call  upon  the  Er^.itor  of  the  *  Bunkum 
Flag'Staff*  to  stand  up  for  the  glory  of  his  native  Island.    .  •  •    Onb  of  the  moat 
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beaatifal,  we  may  say  gorgeotu  gift-booki  of  the  8Mmii»  baa  joat  been  uraed  fnm 
the  preee  of  Menra.  Lockwood  ajcd  CoMPAinr :  '  TJU  Songs  and  BaUads  of  Shak' 
i^ttre,*  illuminated  by  T.  M*Gwilt  Maplbion»  Eaq.  Nothing  can  eiceed  the  ▼«- 
riety,  richnefls,  and  beauty  of  the  illominated  pagea.  In  deyice,  color,  grace  of  fonUi 
deamefls  of  imprenion,  and  gorgeous  binding,  we  have  leen  nothing  to  inrpaM  the  ez- 
ceUence  of  this  charming  volume.  It  ia  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mn.  Famiit 
Kbmblk.  ...  a  littlb  girl,  whom  '  well  we  wot  of,'  and  whose  familiar  Toice  wa 
should  be  rijffat  glad  to  hear  in  the  sanctum  this  blessed  ThanksgiYing-night,  writes  to 
hAr  parents,  from  an  excellent  Young  Ladies'  Boardmg-School  near  Lower  Red-Hook» 
on  the  Hudson,  as  follows.  She  had  been  <  fetching  a  walk'  near  night-iaU»  with  a 
young  school-companion,  past  a  mill,  and  dose  by  the  Hudson :  <  Father  and  motheTi 
I  never  wanted  you  to  see  any  thing  so  much  as  the  scene  we  saw.  We  were  stand* 
ing  on  a  bridge ;  and  oh  \  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  was !  The  water  falls  ovtr  a  dam 
five  or  six  feet  in  height ;  but  this  night,  on  account  of  recent  rains,  the  water  was 
very  high  and  smooth.  The  Ka&tskill  Mountains,  and  the  trees  on  the  border  of 
the  stream,  were  reflected  on  the  water  most  splendidly ;  and  as  if  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene,  a  flock  of  ducks  suddenly  sailed  forth  on  the  clear  water, 
breast  to  breast  with  the  reJUeted  ducks  below.'  There  's  a  young  observer  and 
lover  of  nature  for  you,  reader ;  *  though  toe  say  it  who  perhaps  ought  not  to  say  U« 
still  we  do  say  it'  Would  that  we  could  have  stood  with  the  dear  child  upon  the 
bridge,  on  that  glorious  eve, 

*  Until  the  sold  and  dun  light 
Which  trsclu  the  wulng  sunlight 

Shed  o'er  the  floor  of  Heaven  iti  gorgeons  flood  I* 

Misses.  Aitlbton  and  Gomfant  have  issued  a  new  and  unproved  edition  of  *Tke 
Sacred  PoeU  of  England  and  Amerieay  edited  by  Rev.  Rurus  W.  Geiswold.  It 
is  admirably  executed,  and  liberally  illustrated  with  fine  engravings,  making  an  ex- 
cellent gift-book  for  the  season.  The  first  edition  was  noticed  at  large  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine.  .  .  .  <  Ghill  November's  surly  Masts'  have  made  the  fields  and 
forests  bare ;  the  fretful  morning  wind  blows  hollow  from  the  north ;  and  at  night, 

*  SoLSMN  rolli  the  fiir-off  river't  flow. 
And  the  moon  is  very  thin  and  cold  I* 

In  the  streets,  noses  and  lips  are  very  blue,  and  dogs  with  bushy  tails  make  marveUoos 
head-way.  Also  there  is  much  dust  thrown  by  Boeias  into  people's  eyes,  that  windy 
person  sneaking  along  the  ground,  and  causing  it  to  *  cirkelate,  cirkelate !'  Of  a  verity 
Winter  is  *  going  to  come.'  And  now  for  cheerful  hearths  in  the  sanctuary  of  home ! 
Let  ns  love  our  friends  when  the  elements  become  our  enemies.  ...  A  olbbot- 
MAN,  recently  from  the  South,  tells  the  followmg  story,  as  an  <  absolute  &et'  It  gives 
a  new  exposition  of  an  old  text  It  would  seem  that  he  went  one  Sunday  to  bear  an 
illiterate  preacher,  who  was  expatiating  on  the  passage  which  describes  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Gheist  into  Jerusalem,  duriag  which  the  multitude  cast  their  garments  in 
the  way,  and  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees  and  strewed  them  in  the  way.  Hie 
preacher  had  somehow  or  other  taken  up  the  idea  that  all  this  was  done  wit^  a  mali- 
cious intent  <  Ah,  my  friends !'  said  he,  *  them  wicked  Jews  was  determined  to  per- 
went  the  entrance  of  our  Savioue  into  Jerusalem !  They  threw  their  garments  in 
the  way ;  they  even  went  and  cut  down  trees  and  put  'em  in  the  road ;  they  made 
all  sorts  of  opposition  and  hindrance ;  but,  blessed  be  Gon !  they  could^nt  otop  that 
coU  /'    Now  let  ns  say,  *  in  this  connection,'  what  parfaqa  it  doss  n't  beoome  m  to 
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•ay ;  bat  we  *  <2o  think'  that  we  bare  been  of  aoroe  senrice  to  the  public  in  aettinf 
forth,  and  laagrhin|r  at,  the  exhibitions  of  clerical  ignorance  eometimef  to  be  met  with 
in  thb  good  republic  of  oank  Certain  it  is,  that  three  or  four  religioiu  jonmals,  and 
among  them  '  The  Weeleyan  Banner*  and  <  Methodist  Episcopalian,*  are  fbUowmg 
our  example  in  this  regard.  The  first-named  joomal  gives  a  few  authentic  *  speci- 
mens/ all  of  which  were  heard  by  the  editor.  One  of  this  claM  of  *  original-minded* 
ministers  said,  *  in  his  place,*  ui  the  pulpit:  *  Dear  brethren,  be  faithful  a  little  longer, 
and  you  shall  outshine  the  antipodes.  Brethren,  you  may  not  know  what  that  glo- 
rious word,  antipodes,  means :  I  will  tell  you :  it  means  the  fixed  Mtan ."  The  same 
minister,  dwelling  upon  the  sin  of  slander,  said :  '  Brethren,  I  tell  you  this  is  a  terrible 
■in :  it  towers  like  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  South  America  and  the  Appenines 
in  Asia  !*  '  The  Wesleyan  Banner*  speaks  of  a  minister  who  promised,  in  the  outset 
of  one  of  his  sermons,  to  *  draw  an  abstract  from  the  circumference  of  a  parallel,  and 
bring  it  to  a  nominated  point  !*  .  .  .  The  Annual  Concert  for  the  St.  Georgt^e 
and  British  Emigrant  Societies  will  take  place  on  Monday  the  serenteenth  instant ; 
a  most  worthy  charity,  for  which  the  ^lite  of  the  musical  talent  in  the  city  will  be 
engaged.  The  committee  announce  that  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kbmblb  has  most 
kindly  offered  her  very  valuable  services.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  concert-ball 
will  be  crowded  on  the  occasion.  .  .  .  This  is  Thanksgiving  Night ;  and  after  a 
sumptuous  family-dinner,  with  friends  gathered  together  around  our  fire-sides,  the 
little  people  *  clamorous  with  delight*  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  whence  their  voices, 
distinct,  though  faintly  blended,  fall  upon  the  ear,  what  more  to  edification  can  we  do 
than  to  read  aloud  this  brief  passage  from  the  *  Discs  Vivere*  of  good  Chribtophbr 
Sutton  :  '  Who  hath  granted  us  to  look  up  and  behold  the  heavens,  the  circle  of  the 
moon,  the  multitude  of  stars  ?  Who  hath  given  us  the  course  of  times  and  seasons, 
the  spacious  air,  the  showers,  fruits,  meats,  mansions,  laws,  ordinances,  to  contain  us 
within  the  bonds  of  civil  society  ?  Who  but  even  He  who  would  have  us  merciful 
unto  others,  as  himself  hath  been  merciful  unto  us  ?*  .  .  .  The  admirable  lines, 
*Will  you  Love  me  when  I  am  Old  ?*  quoted  in  the  <  Grossip*  of  our  September  num- 
ber, were  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Abbt  Alline,  of  Pomfret,  (Conn.)  We  hope  to 
number  the  writer  among  our  occasional  contributors.  .  .  .  We  regret  that  the 
previous  acceptance  of  another  invitation  prevented  our  attendance  at  the  Columbia 
College  chapel,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President  of  that  time-honored 
institution,  Charles  Kino,  Esq.  We  congratulate  the  college,  not  less  than  the 
gentleman  so  justly  honored,  upon  the  selection  which  has  been  made.  From  the 
uniformly  kind  and  encouraging  words  of  Mr.  King,  for  many  years,  touching  our 
own  humble  labors,  have  we  derived  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion  to  make  these 
pages  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  new  PreBident*8  address,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  was  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  *  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.*  .  .  .  Ma. 
H.  W.  Hewet  is  publishing  in  numbers  the  Abbottsford  Edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  with  superb  paper,  printing,  and  all  the  original  fine  wood-engravings.  It 
cannot  fail  to  secure  an  extensive  sale  in  this  country.  ...  We  trust  that  we 
violate  no  confidence  in  giving  place  to  the  following  noble  sentiments,  contained  in  a 
letter  just  received  from  a  correspondent  in  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  speaking 
of  a  neighbor  who  stubbornly  maintains  that  every  thing  rendered  to  *  the  North*  is 
so  much  in  prejudice  of  *  the  South,*  a  creed  which  is  justly  termed  <  pitiful.*  <  If 
there  were  among  us  less  of  this  sectional  feeling,*  adds  our  correspondent,  *  we  should 
be  a  far  greater  people,  and  longer-lived  than  we  are  likely  to  be.    How  much  more 
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noble  is  it  to  be  reckoned  a  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic  at  large,  than  of  any  Mo- 
tion whatever !  And  yet  I  have  as  good  cause  as  any  to  entertain  local  attachments, 
since  our  family  for  two  hundred  years  or^so  has  resided  at  *the  South/  and  indeed 
nowhere  else  in  America.  I  do  n't  prefer  ^  the  North,'  so  called/  to  *  the  South  /  bat 
I  do  love  the  Union  better  than  either,  than  all !'  If  this  patriotic  and  catholic  spi- 
rit could  generally  prevail  in  this  republic,  we  should  seldom  hear  a  whisper  breathed 
of  such  a  proposition  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  '  A  dissolution  of  the  Union !' 
exclaims  an  eloquent  writer  in  the  last '  New-Englander,*  *  why,  the  thing  is  impoi- 
sible,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  For  what  is  it  that  must  be  dissolved  ?  Shall 
we  abrogate  the  Federal  Constitution?  the  Articles  of  Confederation 7  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ?  the  doings  of  the  Continental  Congress  ?  The  Union  in  its 
essence  lies  back  of  all  these,  its  successive  modes  of  expression.  We  must  *  dissolve' 
or  annihilate  a  people  whom  God,  in  his  sovereign  purpose,  hath  ordained  to  be  one 
in  origin,  in  language,  in  spirit,  in  priuciplesf  in  institutions,  in  historic  associations, 
in  literature,  in  religion  and  in  destiny.  We  must  cut  in  sunder  the  rivers  and  turn 
their  channels ;  wo  must  divide  the  everlasting  hills  and  range  them  in  opposing  bar- 
riers ;  we  must  build  out  dykes  and  breast-works  into  mid-ocean ;  we  must  tear  up 
the  iron  track  and  sever  the  magic  wire.  Nor  then  can  we  dissolve  the  Union  till 
we  can  stop  the  ceaseless  flow  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  gulfs  and  oceans  that  surround 
us  with  their  liquid  bands  and  blend  us  into  one !  Not  more  surely  is  the  state  or- 
dained of  God,  than  the  people  of  these  United  States  ore  ordained  to  be  one  people* 
one  body-politic,  by  Him  who  *  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation.'  ...  A  most  agreeable  correspondent  writes  us:  <I 
must  give  you  a  couple  of  passable  trifles  for  your  *  Gossip*-  sheet,  which  at  least  poi- 
sess  the  merit  of  being  untold  before.  A  wedding  was  celebrated  a  few  nights  since 
'  somewhere  down  Souths  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  contented-looking  and  unsen- 
timental a  couple  as  one  would  see  of  a  summer's  day.  Unluckily  the  latter  bad  not 
sufficiently  conned  his  part,  or,  ^  bothered'  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  at  a  critical  moment,  and  in  place  of  *  joining  hands,*  as  requested, 
previous  to  the  last  prayer  and  blessing,  faced  about,  caught  his  half-made  wife  in  his 
arms,  and  imprinted  an  agitated  *  smack'  on  her  sweet  lips,  which  upset  the  gravity  of 
the  spectators  in  an  instant,  and  seriously  detracted  from  the  solemnity  of  the  re- 
maining service,  when  our  good  clergyman  could  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  get  a 
*  second  hearing  !'——>  Do  you  remember  what  IIood  says  in  his  'Schoolmistress 
Abroad'  touching  the  distinction  between  French  French  and  English  French,  such 
as  young  ladies  commonly  learn  to  speak  at  finishing  schools?  A  good  specimen  of 
the  latter  I  heard  cited  the  other  day.  *  They  never  allowed  us  to  speak  any  thing 
but  French  at  Madame's,'  said  my  fair  informant,  *  and  we  soon  learnt  to  talk  it  right 
well.  For  instance,  when  our  friends  called  to  take  us  out  any  where,  we  made  no- 
thing of  asking  permission  to  go,  adding,  you  know,  *  Je  suis  envoy 6e  pour^ — *  I  am 
sent  for  .''  *  .  .  .  *  What  Scottish  divine/  asks  a  correspondent,  *  was  he  who  to 
nicely  analyzed  the  *  Great  Uncaniiie's  name  thus :  *  Take  away  d,  and  it  is  *  evil ;' 
take  away  e,  and  it  is  <  vile  ;'  v,  and  it  is  *  ill ;'  and  the  two  last  consonants  aspirsted 
make  '  hell !'  There  never  was  a  monosyllabic  so  utterly  without  a  speck  of  good 
in  it'  .  .  .  Our  readers  at  Washington  (D.  C.)  will  find  among  them  this  winter, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Officer,  the  best  miniature-painter  in  the  Union. 
He  will  need  no  other  recommendation,  personal  or  professional,  than  a  brief  acquaint- 
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ance  with  himielf  and  a  limited  aihibition  of  ipeciiiMiii  of  his  art    We  commend 
him  to  the  good  ofllcee  of  our  frienda  in  the  *  City  of  Magnificent  Distancea.'  .  .  .  Pko- 

RaME  S— -,  of  B UniYeraity,  far  away  < down  e^,'  is  a  man  untiring  in  hii 

eflbrta  to  elucidate  and  explain  every  particular  relating  to  the  branches  of  ecienee  in 
.  which  he  instraets,  and  never  suffers  a  pupil  to  leave  the  recitation -room  without  a 
perfect  understanding  of  every  fact  adduced,  in  order  that  <  the  venerable  inatitutkni' 
may  not  be  scandalizM  by  the  ignorance  of  any  of  its  graduates.  At  an  ezerciM  de- 
voted to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  eorpu9,  after  ezplainhig  that  the  raaaoB 
why  so  many  attempts  at  suicide  by  cutting  the  throat  failed  was  from  an  Ignoraaea 
of  the  distinction  between  the  wind-pipe  and  carotid  artery,  he  remarked :  '  From  my 
explanations  this  morning,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  by  you  at  least  this  distinction  &i 
clearly  understood ;  but  if  any  one  of  those  present  should  ever  fail  iii  committing  a/efo 
<2e  se  by  so  simple  and  unpardonable  an  error,  I  beg  of  him,  for  the  honor  of  the  oni- 
versity,  not  to  mention  where  he  studied  anatomy !'  They  tell  another  story  of  the 
tame  professor,  who  is  represented  to  be  slightly  *  hard  of  hearing/  <  Once  upon  a 
time,'  in  the  coune  of  a  chemical  recitation,  he  asked  a  student  *  what  general  defini- 
tion he  would  give  of  combustion  T  '  I  did  not  exactly  understand  the  question.  Sir,' 
was  the  reply.  '  Right !'  returned  the  professor ;  <  a  better  definition  could  not  have 
I  been  rendered !    The  next !'    .   .   .    Wb  have  before  us,  from  the  euterpriaing  pub- 

lishing house  of  Messrs.  Hooan  and  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  two  very  beautifully- 
executed  and  admirably-illustrated  volumes,  which  would  be  ornaments  to  any  library 
j  or  centre- table  in  the  land.    The  first  is  <7Ae  Life  of  Christ,  delineated  in  the 

I  Seriee  of  Events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,*  by  our  old  friend  and  umpqwhne 

I  fellow-laborer  in  the  field  of  letters.  Rev.  H.  Hastings  Weld,  of  Pennsylvania.    The 

I  object  of  the  work,  so  successfully  accomplished,  is  to  place  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 

currance  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ;  iu  doing  which,  upon  the  basis  of  an  ap^- 
proved  *  harmony,*  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  are  blended  into  one.  The 
second  work,  uniform  with  the  first,  in  the  elegance  of  its  tj'pography  and  illustrationa, 
contains  Johnson's  <  Rasselas,'  <  The  Vision  of  Tueodoric,'  and  *  The  Fountains,  a 
Fairy  Tale;'  together  with  remarks  on  the  writings  and  character  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
!  The  engravings  in  tint  are  from  original  designs  by  Devereux.    .   .    .    How  very 

touching  is  the  following !  It  is  a  gem  from  *  The  Princeton  Disaster,  or  the  Bu^sted 
Gun .' 

*  How  sad  the  newt  from  Wftibington  1  I      '  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  disaster  on  board  the  Princeton  I  Fortunate  man  I  as  Famr  relates, 

A  gun  was  fired,  (we  speak  with  pain,)  A  toast  below  was  drunk  to  him, 

Many  were  wounded,  many  slain  I  '         Or  mangled  carte  he  sure  bad  been  I 

'  The  same  writer  enables  us  to  present  the  subjoined  excerpt  from  *  The  Landing  of 

the  Pilgrims,*  a  still  more  elaborate  production  : 

*  TRKia  food  was  scant  and  very  poor, 
They  had  no  bacon'd  hams ; 
\  Tbey  red  on  ground-nuts  on  the  shore, 

Or  dined  upon  raw  clams  i 
I 

We  understand  that  the  author  of  these  lines  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an 
I  epic,  upon  which  he  is  willing  to  *  stake  his  immorality.'    He  has  marked  out  for 

I  himself  the  following  programme :     *  The  Mexiad :  an  Epic  in  Five  Cantos,    Canto 

I  First:  Heaven  Commenced.    Canto^Second :  Heaven  Fmished.    CantoThird:  Hell 

Commenced.  Canto  Fourth:  Hell  Finished.  Canto  Fifth:  Battle  of  Cerro  Gor- 
do.' .  .  .  Strauss — not  the  great  humanitarian,  the  reading  of  whose  *  Life  of  Jxaus* 
suggested  Frbdbrica  Bremer's  '  Morning  Watches,'  the  brief  pages  of  which  show 
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the  strong  beauty  of  her  mind  more  than  any  thing  she  haa  written ;  not  Stradm  the 
philosopher ;  but  one  who  has  turned  more  heads  than  all  the  philosopherSf  sacred  and 
profane,  that  have  ever  written;  Strauss,  the  waltz-maker,  is  dead!  Strauss  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  genius,  and  not  only  developed  the  powers  of  the  Gorman  dance,  in 
an  unprecedented  degree,  but  influenced  the  whole  of  modem  music.  Composers  of 
no  mean  note,  although  not  of  the  first  class,  wore  known  to  visit  Vienna  to  get  themes 
for  new  operas  from  Strauss'  new  waltzes.  Ills  decease  reminds  us  of  a  capital  story 
which  appeared  in  some  German  paper  shortly  after  the  cholera  of  '32.  We  heard  it 
from  a  clever  Viennese  musician,  and  wish  that  we  could  give  it  with  the  spirit  of  his 
side-splitting  recital.  Here  it  is,  as  we  remember  it :  When  the  cholera  was  at  its 
height,  Death  knocked  one  morning  on  the  panel  of  Strauss*  chamber,  having  an  old 
woman  by  his  side,  whom  he  had  picked  up  next  door.  *  Come,  Strauss,'  said  the 
grim  sheriff' who  collects  nature's  debts,  *  yon  must  go  along  with  me.'  *  With  you !' 
exclaimed  the  terrified  musician.  *  No ;  I  can 't,  I  won't  I  am  only  thirty  years  old. 
Spare  me  a  little  longer !'  *  No,  Strauss,  you  must  come ;  don't  keep  me  waiting ; 
I  have  an  immensity  to  do  these  stirring  times.'  '  Oh !  I  can't  go ;  I  am  making 
thirty  thousand  thalers  a  year.  You  can't  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  take  away  from 
Vienna  a  man  only  thirty  years  old,  with  thirty  thousand  thalers  a  year !'  « None  of 
this  nonsense.  Hard-hearted  ?  Do  n't  you  sec  through  my  ribs  that  I  have  no  heart  at 
all?  Come  along,  Strauss  ;  come  along !'  *  But  consider.  Death,  what  the  emperor  will 
think  of  you,  and  how  the  whole  court  will  vote  you  a  bore,  if  they  get  no  new  waltzes 
next  winter  !'  *  Pshaw,  for  your  emperor !  I  '11  carry  him  off  if  he  says  much.  I  should 
like  to  see  them  put  Death  out  of  fashion.'  <  Well  then,  since  I  must  go,  let  me  play 
one  more  waltz  before  I  leave  my  darling  instrument,'  pleaded  the  poor  trembler.  *  So 
you  may,  but  see  that  it  is  n  good  one,'  answered  Death,  cocking  his  ear  like  a  connois- 
seur. Strauss  played  the  waltz,  Death  marking  the  measure  complacently,  and  say- 
ing, when  it  was  through,  with  a  patronizing  air,  *  PVetty  well,  Strauss  ;  you  may  play 
anothov.*  Strauss  began  in  a  more  spirited  strain.  Death  kept  the  time  with  hand 
and  foot :  the  old  woman  kept  time  also ;  until,  unable  to  resist  tho  more  than  magical 
impulse,  he  threw  his  arm  about  her,  and  round  and  round  spun  Death  and  the  old 
woman.  Faster  muI  faster  played  Strauss  ;  faster  and  faster  whirled  Death  and  the  old 
woman.  Strauss,  playing  for  the  littlo  remnant  of  his  life,  showed  no  sign  of  weariness, 
but  Death  was  getting  exhausted  and  giddy.  *  Stop,  Str.\uss  !  stop !'  he  cried. 
Straus  played  on.     'Stop!  I  say,  Strauss!'     Strauss  only  put  on  a  creteendo. 

*  Strauss  !  Strauss  !  I  cun't  stop  niVKelf,  if  you  do  n't  stop  !  Stop !  I  say  !*  '  Will 
you  give  me  clear,  if  I  stop  ?'  osks  Strauss.  *  I  can't  —  do  —  that,*  says  Death,  gasp- 
ing out  his  words.  *  Then  you  shall  waltz  on,'  answers  Strauss,  exulting  in  his  power 
to  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death.  At  Inst  Death,  beaten  out,  says,  still  whirl- 
ing  like   a   der^*i8h,   *  I  *11  —  make  —  a  —  bargain  —  with  —  you-ou  —  on  —  on  — ' 

*  What  is  it  ?'  replies  Strauss,  playing  yet  more  furiously.    *  You  —  shall  —  live  —  for 

years  longer,  —  if  —  you  —  will  —  pay  —  me,  —  instead  —  of  your  life,  —  the 

lives  —  of  fifty-thousand  —  other —  peo-ee-ple  —  each  ye-ar-ea-r !'  *  Done !'  cries 
Strauss.  So  ever  since,  fifty  tiiousand  people  each  year  have  killed  themselves  dancing 
Strauss'  waltzes!  .  .  .  *Mr8.  Colmans  New  Juvenile  Series'  of  illustrated  little 
books  for  little  people,  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Raynor,  in  the  Bowery,  will  attract 
n  sale,  not  less  for  the  pimty  of  their  inculcations  than  for  the  cheapness  of  their  price. 
They  arc  six  in  number,  and  are  entitled  *  The  Talisman  of  the  Good  Genius,' '  Stories 
of  Affection,'  <  The  Peari  Story-Book/  '  The  Pet  Butterflies,' '  New  and  True  Stories,' 
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